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CHAPTER LXXVI 


FROM THE PEACE OF ANTALKIDAS DOWN TO THE 
SUBJUGATION OF OLYNTHUS BY SPARTA. 


The peace or convention , 1 which hears the name of Antalkidas, 
was an incident of serious and mournful import in Grecian 
history. Its true character cannot he better described than in a 
brief remark and reply which we find cited in Plutarch. «Alas 
for Hellas (observed some one to Agesilaus) when we see our 
Laconians medising !”—“Nay (replied the Spartan king), say 
rather the Medes (Persians) luconising .” 2 

These two propositions do not exclude each other. Both were 
perfectly true. The convention emanated from a separate part¬ 
nership between Spartan and Persian interests. It was solicited 
“by the Spartan Antalkidas, and propounded by him to Tiribazus 


1 It goes by both names; Xenophdn tion. 
more commonly speaks of $ 

Isokrat$S, Of ai avvOrjiea t. 

Though we say the peace of Antalki- 
oas, the Greek authors say 19 tn 'AvraX- 
kI&ov eipfaj: I do not observe that they 
ever phrase it with the genitive case 
’AvtoXkCSov simply, without a preposi- X.aKwi&vo-t, 
8—1 


a Plutarch, ArtaxerxSs, c. 22 (com- 
pare Plutarch, Agesil. c. 23: and his 
Apophthegm. Lacon. p. 213 B). 6 n'ev 
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on the express ground, that it was exactly calculated to meet 
Peace or Persian King’s purposes and wishes; as we learn 

convention even from the philo-Laconian Xenophon. 1 While 
da^ltT" Sparta and Persia were both great gainers, no other 
cSSer d ^ recian state g aine< * anything as the convention was 
Separate' originally framed. But after the first rejection, 
between^ Antalkidas saw the necessity of conciliating Athens 
iersia! ^ ^y the addition of a special article, providing that 
Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros should be restored to her. 2 
This addition seems to have been first made in the abortive 
negotiations which form the subject of the discourse already 
mentioned, pronounced by Andokides. It was continued after¬ 
wards and inserted in the final decree which Antalkidas and 
Tiribazus brought down in the Bung’s name from Susa ; and it 
doubtless somewhat contributed to facilitate the adherence of 
Athens, though the united forces of Sparta and Persia had become 
so overwhelming, that she could hardly have had the means of 
standing out, even if the supplementary article had been omitted. 
Nevertheless, this condition undoubtedly did secure to Athens a 
certain share in the gain, conjointly with the far larger shares both 
of Sparta and Persia. It is, however, not less true, that Athens, 
as well as Thebes, 3 assented to the peace only under fear and 
compulsion. As to the other states of Greece, they were 
interested merely in the melancholy capacity of partners in the 
general loss and degradation. 

That degradation stood evidently marked in the form, origin, 
Degradation an( * transmission of the convention, even apart from 
5 the f ° m su ^ stance * Itwas a hat issued from the court of 
convention Susa; as such it was ostentatiously proclaimed and 
drawnnp, “sent down” from thence to Greece. Its authority 
enforcedlby was drived from the King’s seal, and its sanction 
Persia upon from his concluding threat, that he would make war 
43Teece - against all recusants. It was brought down by the 

1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8,14. (Evagor.) s. 83. But the assertion is 

2 The restoration of these three true respecting a later time; for the 
islands forms the basis of historical Lacedaemonians really did make this 
truth in the assertion of IsokratSs, proposition to Athens after they had 
that the Lacedaemonians were so sub- been enfeebled and humiliated by the 
dned by the defeat of Knidus as to battle of Leuktra, but not before 
come and tender maritime empire to (Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 1, 8). 

Athens —(«A $elv rrjv kp\r\v S&crovTa?) 8 Diod6r. xiv. 111. 

Orat. vii. (Areopagit.) s. 74; Or. ix. 
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satrap Tiribazus (along with Antalkidas), read by him aloud, and 
heard with submission by the assembled Grecian envoys, after he 
had called their special attention to the regal seal. 1 

Such was the convention which Sparta, the ancient president 
of the Grecian world, had been the first to solicit at the hands of 
the Persian king, and which she now not only set the example of 
sanctioning by her own spontaneous obedience, but even avouched 
as guarantee and champion against all opponents; preparing to 
enforce it at the point of the sword against any recusant state, 
whether party to it or not Such was the convention which was 
now inscribed on stone, and placed as a permanent record in the 
temples of the Grecian cities; 2 nay even in the common 
sanctuaries—the Olympic, Pythian, and others—the great foci 
and rallying points of Pan-liellenic sentiment Though called 
by the name of a convention, it was on the very face of it a 
peremptory mandate proceeding from the ancient enemy of 
Greece, an acceptance of which was nothing less than an act of 
obedience. While to him it was a glorious trophy, to all Pan- 
hellenic patriots it was the deepest disgrace and insult. 3 Effacing 


1 Xen. Hellen. t v. 1, 30, 31. &<rr 
<rrei wapijyyeLkev 6 Ttpi0a£oy irapeZvcu, 
tovs fiovkoptSvov^ ■irjra.Kovo'&i, 
ijv /3aeriAevs elp-tjvrjv Karairipwot., ra^ews 
iravres rrapeyevovro. eirei Si (vvrj\0ov, 
ewiSei'fayo Tipi'£a£oy ra £a<ri- 
Aiias <ry\pe ia, aveyivuxr/ce rayeypapp- 
4va f elp(e 8c StSe * 

*ApTa£ep£>jff /3a<r<Aei)s vop(£ei 8 £- 
k cu o v, ray piv iv rfi 'Aattf. irokcis eav- 
toO elvau, /cal ra\v vtfcriov Kkagopiva? /cal 
KviTpov* raySe aAAay 'EAA^ji^Say nokei y 
#eai piKpa$ /cal peyakas avrov6pov<s eluat, 
7r\v)V Aypvov, /cal "Ipppov zeal 2/cvpov, 
rayray Sc, wcnrep rb ct.pxa.Zov, elvat 'A6rj~ 
vaittiv. Sirorepoi 3d Ta^TYjv rfyv elp^wjv 
prj Sexcvrat, jrotfroty iyib ttoA«- 
PV croi, pe?aTUiV' ravra fiovkopevtav, /cal 
/cal Kara Bakacrcrav, /eal vavcrl #cal 
XpTjpcunv. 

~ IsokratSsy Or. iv. (Panecyr.) s. 211. 
/eal rauray ypa y ijvdyKacreu (the Persian 
king^ ev crr^Aaiy AtotVaiy avaypatf/avras 
<// roty koivoZs Ttav iep&v avaJBeivai, rrokv 
Kakktov rpovalov rnv iv racy pax&-s 
yvyvopiyoiv. 

The Oratio Panegyrica of IsokratSs 
(published about 330 B.C., seven years 
afterwards) from which I here copy, is 
the best evidence of the feelings with 
which an intelligent and patriotic 
Greek looked upon this tieaty at the 


time, when it was yet recent, but 
when there had been full time to see 
how the Lacedemonians carried it out. 
His other orations, though valuable 
and instructive, were published later, 
and represent the feelings of after¬ 
time. 

Another contemporary, Plato in his 
Menexenus (c. 17, p 245 D), stigma¬ 
tizes severely ‘‘the base and unholy 
act (alcrxpbv /cal avScrtov ipyov) of sur¬ 
rendering Greeks to the foreigner,” 
and asserts that the Athenians reso¬ 
lutely refused to sanction it This is 
a sufficient mark of his opinion respect¬ 
ing the peace of Antalkidas. 

a Isokrat. Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 207. 
& XPrjv avai.pelv, /cal jowjSey.iau i$v vjpi- 
pav, vopCtovrer ir po <r ray para, /cal 
oy crvvdijfeay elvat., &C. (s, 218). 
aicrxpbv ripa y 8AijV rf 9 *EAAa$oy 
v$pt$opivri<;, priSepCav irovrjcracrQai, 
KOtvnv npiopiaVf cfec. 

The word irpocrrdypara exactly cor¬ 
responds with an expression of Xeno- 

? hon (put in the mouth of AutoklSs 
he Athenian envoy at Sparta), respect¬ 
ing the dictation of the peace of 
Antalkidas by ArtaxerxGs— /cal ore piv 
/Sacrt A«i»y ir poorer «. tt « v avrovdpovs 
ray irSfats elvat*, &C. (Xen. Hellen. vi. 
3.0). 
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altogether the idea of an independent Hellenic world, bound 
together and regulated by the self-acting forces and common 
sympathies of its own members, even the words of the convention 
proclaimed it as an act of intrusive foreign power, and erected 
the Barbarian King into a dictatorial settler of Grecian 
differences—a guardian 1 who cared for the peace of Greece more 
than the Greeks themselves. And thus, looking to the form 
alone, it was tantamount to that symbol of submission—the 
cession of earth and water—which had been demanded a century 
before by the ancestor of Artaxerxes from the ancestors of the 
Spartans and Athenians; a demand, which both Sparta and 
Athens then not only repudiated, but resented so cruelly as to 
put to death the heralds by whom it was brought, stigmatizing 
the iEginetans and others as traitors to Hellas for complying 
with it. 2 Yet nothing more would have been implied in such 
cession than what stood embodied in the inscription on 
that “ colonna infame ” which placed the peace of Antalkidas 
side by side with the Pan-hellenic glories and ornaments at 
Olympia. 3 


} Isokiat. Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 205. 

lealrot ov vp^ StakveivTavrag ras 
opokoyias, ejjjbv rotavnj 8o£a yeyovev, 
wort o pev Bapj3apo$ K^Serat «njs ‘EAAa- 
Sos /cal ^v\a£ tijs eiprjvTjs i<rriv t vipS>v Sc 
rtvis eicrtv ol kvp.aivop.evot /cal kok ws 
wotovvrcs aunji/; 

The word employed by Photius in 
his abstract of Theopompus (whether 
it be the expression of Theopompus 
himself, we cannot be certain—see 
Fragm. Ill, ed. Didot), to designate 
the position taken by Artaxerxes in 
refeience to this peace, is— t^v eip^v 
vjv rots efipafitverev — Which 

implies the peremptory decision of 
an official judge, analogous to another 
passage (189) of the Panegyr. Orat. of 
Isokrates—vvi/ S’ ckulvos (Artaxerxes) 
icrrtVf 6 StotKtav rtav 'Ekkijvtov Kat 
povov ovk eTTUTTadpovs iv rais no keen 
KoSherra*. irkiqv yotp tovtov tC tu>v akkuv 
virokofrr6v icrrtvi ov Kat rov irokipov 
fcvpto? iyiv* ro, Kat elpyvijv iirpv- 

ravevere, /cal rav nap6vra>v irpaypdrtav 

im<TT<XT7]<; KaOicrr/iKevf 

2 Herodot. vi. 49. Ka-njydpeov At- 
ytvriTiaiV ra ireirotyKOtev, irpoSovre ? r$)v 
EkkdS a. 

* Isokratfis. Orat. xii. (Panafchen.) s. 
112—114. 

Plutarch (Agesil. c. 23; Artaxerxes 


c. 21 , 22 ) expresses himself in terms of 
bitter and well-merited indignation of 
this peace—“if indeed (says he) we are 
to call this ignominy and betrayal of 
Greece by the name of peace, which 
brought with it as much infamy as the 
most disastrous war”. Sparta (he 
says) lost her headship by her defeat 
at Leuktra, but her honour had been 
lost before, by the convention of 
Antalkidas. 

It is in vain however that Plutarch 
tries to exonerate Ajeesilaus from any 
share in the peace. From the narrative 

S n Xenophdn’s Hellenica, v. 1 , 38) of 
is conduct at the taking of the oaths, 
we see that he espoused it most 
warmly. Xenopli 6 n (in the Encomium 
of Agesilaus, vii. 7) takes credit to 
Agesnaus for being ato-oirepenqs, which 
was true, from the year B.c. 396 to b.c. 
894. But in B.C. 387, at the time of the 
peace of Antalkidas, he had become 
pMroQtifiatos ; his hatred of Persia had 
given place to hatred of ThSbes. 

Bee also a vigorous passage of Justin 
(viii. 4), denouncing the disgraceful 

S osition of the Greek cities at a later 
me in calling in Philip of Macedon as 
arbiter—a passage not less applicable 
to the peace of Antalkidas, and per¬ 
haps borrowed from Theopompus. 
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Great must have been the change wrought by the intermediate 
events, when Sparta, the ostensible president of Greece Gradual 
—in her own estimation even more than in that of pan-helienic 
others 1 —had so lost all Pan-bellenic conscience and ^mty^and 
dignity, as to descend into an obsequious minister, submission 
procuring and enforcing a Persian mandate for political a 

objects of her own. How insane would such an jjeaiiso^ 
anticipation have appeared to JEschylus, or the Persian 
audience who heard the Persse! to Herodotus or thfefof 
Thucydides ! to Perikl@s and Archidamus ! nay, even Sparta, 
to Kallikratidas or Lysander! It was the last consummation 
of a series of previous political sins, invoking more and more the 
intervention of Persia to aid her against her Grecian enemies. 

Her first application to the Great King for this purpose dates 
from the commencement of the Peloponnesian war, nerflrst 
and is prefaced by an apology, little less than application 
humiliating, from King Archidamus; who, not un- peiopon- 6 
conscious of the sort of treason which he was 
meditating, pleads that Sparta, when the Athenians appiica- 
are conspiring against her, ought not to be blamed tions * 
for asking from foreigners as well as from Greeks aid for her 
own preservation. 2 From the earliest commencement to the 
seventh year of the war, many separate and successive envoys 
were despatched by the Spartans to Susa; two of whom were 
seized in Thrace, brought to Athens, and there put to death. 
The rest reached their destination, but talked in so confused a 
way, and contradicted each other so much, that the Persian court, 
unable to understand what they meant,' s sent Artaphernes with 
letters to Sparta (in the seventh year of the war) complaining 
of such stupidity, and asking for clearer information. Artaphem^s 


1 Compare the language in which 
the Ionians, on their revolt from 
Darius king of Persia about 500 B,c., 
hart implored the aid of Sparta (Hero- 
dot v. 49). ra Kar/jKOvra yap ecm 
raOra* ’Iwi'toj/ ircuSas 6ov\ov$ etvai avr* 
iXevdiptov— BveiSot" /cal a\yo$ p,4y terror 
ptkv^avToten ‘fifiXv, «ri 8k rear Aoiir&p 
v(itv y o<r<j> irpoe<rr£are rrjs 'EA- 
A. a 5 o $. 

How striking is the contrast between 
these words and the peace of Antalki- 
rtasl and what would have been the 
feelings of Herodotus himself if he 


could have heard of the latter 
event 1 

® Thucyd. i. f 82 . kov rovrep koX ra 
iffiktepa avrSov «£apmWda t re 

irpoo-aywyfl" /cal ‘EAXifwov /cal /5ap- 
jSapwv, «t iro$kv nva yj v olvtlkov ij 
ypvifL&r<ov 8vvap.iv irpocrA^t/ropeda. 
fiv«iriej>6ovov, 8L oerot wtnrcp /eat 
y'AfyvaCoiv «7ri,|3ouA«/ope0a, pd\ 
^EAAipaj p.6vov a AX a /cal jSapj3a- 
povs 7rpocr\.af36vTCL<; 8iaerto6f}vai) t <Scc. 
Compare also Plato, Menexenus. c. 14, 
p. 248 B. 

3 Thucyd. ii. 7, 67; Iv. 50. 
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fell into tlie hands of an Athenian squadron at Eion on the 
Strymon, and was conveyed to Athens; where he was treated 
with great politeness, and sent hack (after the letters which he 
carried had been examined) to Ephesus. What is more important 
to note is, that Athenian envoys were sent along with him, with 
a view of bringing Athens into friendly communication with the 
Great King; which was only prevented by the fact that Artaxerxes 
Longimanus just then died. Here we see the fatal practice, 
generated by intestine war, of invoking Persian aid; begun by 
Sparta as an importunate solicitor, and partially imitated by 
Athens, though we do not know what her envoys were instructed 
to say, had they been able to reach Susa. 

Nothing more is heard about Persian intervention until the 
B.o, m. year of the great Athenian disasters before Syracuse. 

Aotive Elate with the hopes arising out of that event, the 

partnership Persians required no solicitation, but were quite as 
Spartaand eager to tender interference for their own purposes 
against as Sparta was to invite them for hers. How ready 
Athens, Sparta was to purchase their aid by the surrender of 

Athenian the Asiatic Greeks, and that too without any stipula- 

2 Syracuse ^ ons in their favour, has been recounted in a preceding 
Athens is * chapter. 1 She had not now the excuse—for it stands 
foUoVher only as an excuse and not as a justification—of 
example. self-defence against aggression from Athens, which 
Archidamus had produced at the beginning of the war. Even 
then it was only a colourable excuse, not borne out by the reality 
of the case; but now, the avowed as well as the real object was 
something quite different—not to repel, but to crush, Athens. 
Yet to accomplish that object, not even of pretended safety, but 
of pure ambition, Sparta sacrificed unconditionally the liberty of 
her Asiatic kinsmen—a price which Archidamus at the beginning 
of the war would certainly never have endured the thought of 
paying, notwithstanding the then formidable power of Athens. 
Here, too, we find Athens following the example; and consenting, 


* See ch. lxxv. 

Compare the expressions of Demos¬ 
thenes (cont. Avistokvat. c. 38, p. 666) 
attesting the prevalent indignation 
among the Athenians of his time, 
about this surrender of the Asiatic 


Greeks by Sparta—and his oration De 
Rhodior. Libertate, c. 13, p. 199, where 
he sets the peace of Kallias, made by 
Athens with Persia in 449 B.C., in con¬ 
trast with the peace of Antalkidas, con¬ 
tracted under the auspices of Sparta. 
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m hopes of procuring Persian aid, to the like sacrifice, though 
the bargain was never consummated. It is true that she was 
then contending for her existence. Nevertheless the facts afford 
melancholy proof how much the sentiment of Pan-hellenic 
independence became enfeebled in both the leaders, amidst the 
fierce intestine conflict terminated by the battle of JEgospotami . 1 

After that battle, the bargain between Sparta and Persia would 
doubtless have been fulfilled, and the Asiatic Greeks How Sparta 
would have passed at once under the dominion of the 
latter, had not an entirely new train of circumstances Persia after 
arisen out of the very peculiar position and designs of of^gos - 6 
Cyrus. That young prince did all in his power to ^ettlrsiau 
gain the affections of the Greeks, as auxiliaries for his force aids 
ambitious speculations; in which speculations both agidnsther 
Sparta and the Asiatic Greeks took part, compromising andbreaks’ 
themselves irrevocably against Artaxerxes, and still maritime 
more against Tissaphernes. Sparta thus became empire ‘ 
unintentionally the enemy of Persia, and found herself compelled 
to protect the Asiatic Greeks against her hostility, with which 
they were threatened; a protection easy for her to confer, not 
merely from the unbounded empire which she then enjoyed over 
the Grecian world, hut from the presence of the renowned 
Cyreian Ten Thousand, and the contempt for Persian military 
strength which they brought home from their retreat. She thus 
finds herself, in the exercise of a Pan-hellenic protectorate or 
presidency, first through the ministry of Derkyllidas, next of 
Agesilaus, who even sacrifices at Aulis, takes up the sceptre of 
Agamemnon, and contemplates large schemes of aggression 
against the great King. Here however the Persians play against 
her the same game which she had invoked them to assist in 

i This is strikingly set forth by following the bad example of her rival, 
IsokratSs, Or. xii. (Panathen.) s. 107— hut to a less extent, ana under greater 
178. In this passage, however, he dis- excuse on the plea of necessity, 
tributes his blame too equally between IsokratOs says, in another place of 
Sparta and Athens, whereas the blame this discourse, respecting the various 
belongs of right to the former, in far acts of wrong-doing towards the 
greater proportion. Sparta not only general interests of Hellas —iiriStucreov 
began the practice or invoking the to vs yucTtpovs tnf /cjxadcts aviw 

Great King, and purchasing his aid by yeyevrjfievovi, AajceSatfioviovs Si ra fiiv 
disgraceful concessions, but she also irputrove, ra8i ix6vovs ifaftaprdvra* 
carried it, at the peace of Antalkidas, (Panath. a, 108). Which is much 
to a more extreme point of selfishness nearer the truth than the passage 
and subservience. Athens is guilty of before referred to. 
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playing against Athens. Their fleet, which fifteen years before 
she had invited for her own purposes, is now brought in against 
herself, and with far more effect, since her empire was more 
odious as well as more oppressive than the Athenian. It is now 
Athens and her allies who call in Persian aid ; without any 
direct engagement, indeed, to surrender the Asiatic Greeks, ior 
we are told that after the battle of Kmdus, Konon incurred the 
displeasure of the Persians by his supposed plans for re-uniting 
them with Athens , 1 and Athenian aid was still continued to 
Evagoras—yet nevertheless indirectly paving the way for that 
consummation. If Athens and her allies here render themselves 
culpable of an abnegation of Pan-hellenic sentiment, we may 
remark, as before, that they act under the pressure of stronger 
necessities than could ever be pleaded by Sparta; and that they 
might employ on their own behalf, with much greater truth, the 
excuse of self-preservation preferred by King Archidamus. 

But never on any occasion did that excuse find less real place 
_ than in regard to the mission of Antalkidas. Sparta 

for the sub* was at that time so powerful, even after the loss of 
Sparta to 0t k ei maritime empire, that the allies at the Isthmus 
—she was* 18 ^ ormfc ^ jealous of each other and held together 

probably only by common terror, could hardly stand on the 
reived f * defensive against her, and would probably have been 
Athenian disunited by reasonable offers on her part; nor would 
empire ^ k ave nee( j e( j even to recall Agesilaus from Asia. 
Nevertheless the mission was probably dictated in great measure 
by a groundless panic, arising from the sight of the revived Long 
Walls and re-fortified Peiraeus, and spriuging at once to the fancy 
that a new Athenian empire, such as had existed forty years 
before, was about to start into life, a fancy little likely to be 
realized, since the very peculiar circumstances which had created 
the first Athenian empire were now totally reversed. Debarred 
from maritime empire herself, the first object with Sparta was*to 
shut out Athens from the like, the next to put down all partial 
federations or political combinations and to enforce universal 
autonomy or the maximum of political isolation, in order that 
there might nowhere exist a power capable of resisting herself, 
the strongest of all individual states. As a means to this end, 
i Cornelius Kepos, Conon, c. 5. 
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■which was no less in the interest of Persia than in hers, she 
outbid all prior subserviences to the Great King, betrayed to him 
not only one entire division of her Hellenic kinsmen, but also 
the general honour of the Hellenic name in the most flagrant 
manner, and volunteered to medise in order that the Persians 
might repay her by laconising. 1 To ensure fully the obedience 
of all the satraps, who had more than once manifested dissentient 
views of their own, Antalkidas procured and brought down a 
formal order signed and sealed at Susa, and Sparta undertook, 
without shame or scruple, to enforce the same order, “ the con¬ 
vention sent down by the King,” upon all her countrymen, 
thus converting them into the subjects and herself into a sort of 
viceroy or satrap of Artaxerxls. Such an act of treason to the 
Pan-hellenic cause was far more flagrant and destructive than 
that alleged confederacy with the Persian king, for which the 
Theban Ismenias was afterwards put to death, and that too by 
the Spartans themselves. 2 Unhappily it formed a precedent for 
the future, and was closely copied afterwards by Thebes, 3 foie- 
boding but too clearly the short career which Grecian political 
independence had to run. 

That large patriotic sentiment which dictated the magnanimous 
answer sent by the Athenians 4 to the offers of Mardo- Hellenism 
nius in 479 B.a, refusing, in the midst of ruin, present betrayed to 
and prospective, all temptation to betray the sanctity first by 
of Pan-hellenic fellowship, that sentiment which had by* the 1 other 
been during the two following generations the pre- 
dominant inspiration of Athens, and had also been dence’that 
powerful though always less powerful at Sparta, was dependence 
now in the former overlaid by more pressing appre- not .. 
hensions, and m the latter completely extinguished, last much 
Now it was to the leading states that Greece had to lonser ‘ 


3 Isokrat. Or. iv % (Panegyr.) s. 145. 
xai rta Bapfiapy t< 3 rtfs ’Aorta? tepavovvrL 
crvfvrrp&rrovtrt. (the ^ Lacedemonians) 
OTT6)? <u? yutyL<rrt\v apxrjv e£ov<rtv. 

3 Xen. Hellen. v. 2,35. 

* Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 33—39. 

4 Herodot. viii. 143. 

. explanation which the Athe¬ 
nians give to the Spartan envoys of the 
reasons and feelings which dictated 


their answer of refusal to Alexander 
(viii 144) are not less impressive than 
the answer itself. 

But whoever would duly feel and 
appreciate the treason of the Spartans, 
in soliciting the convention of Antal¬ 
kidas, should read in contrast with it 
that speech which their envoys address 
to the Athenians, in order to induce 
the latter to stand out against the 
temptations of Mardonius (viii. 142). 
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look for holding up the great "banner of Pan-liellenic indepen¬ 
dence ; from the smaller states nothing more could be required 
than that they should adhere to and defend it when upheld. 1 
But so soon as Sparta was seen to solicit and enforce, and Athens 
to accept (even under constraint), the proclamation under the 
King’s hand and seal brought down by Antalkidas, that banner 
was no longer a part of the public emblems of Grecian political 
life. The grand idea represented by it, of collective self-deter¬ 
mining Hellenism, was left to dwell in the bosoms of individual 
patriots. 

If we look at the convention of Antalkidas apart from its form 
Promise of and warranty and with reference to its substance, we 
autonomy— ^ n< l that though its first article was unequivocally 

popular to disgraceful, its last was at least popular as a promise 
ear—how to the ear. Universal autonomy to each city, small or 
carried out. great, was dear to Grecian political instinct. I have 
already remarked more than once that the exaggerated force of 
this desire was the chief cause of the short duration of Grecian 
freedom. Absorbing all the powers of life to the separate parts, 
it left no vital force or integrity to the whole ; especially, it 
robbed both each and all of the power of self-defence against 
foreign assailants. Though indispensable up to a certain point 
and under certain modifications, yet beyond these modifications, 
which Grecian political instinct was far from recognizing, it 
produced a great preponderance of mischief. Although, there¬ 
fore, this item of the convention was in its promise acceptable 
and popular*, and although we shall find it hereafter invoked as 
a protection in various individual cases of injustice, we must 
inquire how it was carried into execution, before we can pro¬ 
nounce whether it was good or evil, the present of a friend or of 
an enemy. 


i The sixth oration (called Archida- 
mus) of Isokr&tds sets forth emphati¬ 
cally the magnanimous sentiments and 
comprehensive principles on which it 
becomes Sparta to model her public 
conduct, as altogether different from 
the simple considerations of prudence 
and security which are suitable to 
humbler states like Corinth, Kpidau- 
rus, or Pblius (Archidamus, s. 105, 106, 


Contrast these lofty pretensions 
with the dishonourable realities of the 
convention of Antalkidas—not thrust 
upon Sparta by superior force, but 
both originally sued out, and finally 
enforced by her for her own political 
ends. 

Compare also IsokratOs, Or. xii 
(Panathen.) s. 169—172, about the 
dissension of the leading Grecian 
states and its baneful effects. 
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The succeeding pages will furnish an answer to this ihtyuijg^ 
The Lacedaemonians, as “presidents (guarantees or TheSpar- 
executors) of the peace, sent down by the King,” 1 ^ e S nded e to 

undertook the duty of execution ; and we shall see grant, nor 
* .... ever really 

that from the beginning they meant nothing sincerely, granted. 

They did not even attempt any sincere and steady SSonomy. 
compliance with the honest, though undistinguishing, They^used^ 
political instinct of the Greek mind ; much less did as a means 
they seek to grant as much as was really good, and to JoTOt^ ed 
withhold the remainder. They defined autonomy in themselves, 
such manner, and meted it out in such portions, as suited their 
own political interests and purposes. The promise made by the 
convention, except in so far as it enabled them to increase their 
own power by dismemberment or party intervention, proved 
altogether false and hollow. For if we look back to the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian War, when they sent to Athens* 
to require general autonomy thrcfaghout Greece, we shall find 
that the word had then a distinct and serious import; demanding 
that the cities held in dependence by Athens should be left free, 
which freedom Sparta might have ensured for them herself at the 
close of the war, had she not preferred to convert it into a far 
harsher empire. But in 387 b.c. (the date of the peace of Antalki- 
das) there were no large bodies of subjects to be emancipated, except 
the allies of Sparta herself, to whom it was by no means intended 
to apply. So that in fact, what was promised, as well as what 
was realized, even by the most specious item of this disgraceful 
convention, was “that cities should enjoy autonomy, not for 
their own comfort and in their own way, but for Lace¬ 
daemonian convenience”—a significant phrase (employed by 
Perikles, 2 in the debates preceding the Peloponnesian War) 
which forms a sort of running text for Grecian history during 
the sixteen years between the peace of Antalkidas and the battle 
of Leuktra. 

1 Xen. Hellen. v, l, 86. iv St t<? 2 Thucyd. i. 144. vvv tovtois (to 

iroAe>{{) fiakXov avripporrm rots ivavrCo# the Lacedaemonian, envoys) airoKptvdo 
TTpaTTovTc? ot AaxeSat/iovLOi, tt o Av pevot a7T07refx\f/u>U€v. . . . ras Si ir<SA«is 
«7riKv$e<TT«pot iycvovTO e/c^ T7js 8rt avropB/JLOvs a^cropev, et /cal avrovo- 
trr' 'AvrakicCSov elprjvris Kakovfxevyjs ■ fxovs m icrirei<rd(i<Oa, /cal oray 

fTpoorraraL y&p y e v6fi e v o t ttjs /ca/ceivot rate clvt&p airofiwtrt iroAecrt p- if 
vtto fiao-ikitas /earairpp^0ei'(n)s <r<j^ tcri rot? Aa*e8aip.o yta t? «irt- 
*1#*^ V 175 , /cal rip avrovofxiav rate rro A«<rt avrovoficZ&O at, aAAa 

irparrovree, &C. avroir e/cdcrrots, /SotJ Ao ur au 
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I have already mentioned that the two first applications of the 
Immediate newly-proclaimed autonomy, made by the Lacedsemo- 
2gainst iad6 n ^ alls J were to extort from the Corinthian government 
Corinth and the dismissal of its Argeian auxiliaries, and to compel 
Eolation of Thebes to renounce her ancient presidency of the 
Athens. Boeotian federation. The latter especially was an 
object which they had long had at heart; 1 and by both their 
ascendency in Greece was much increased. Athens too, terrified 
by the new development of Persian force as well as partially 
bribed, by the restoration of her three islands, into an acceptance 
of the peace, was thus robbed of her Theban and Corinthian 
allies, and disabled from opposing the Spartan projects. But 
before we enter upon these projects, it will be convenient to turn 
for a short time to the proceedings of the Persians. 

Even before the death of Darius Nothus (father of ArtaxerxSs 
Persian an< ^ QP rus ) had revolted from the Persians, 

affairs-— under a native prince named Amyrtseus. To the 

«fforteof g Grecian leaders who accompanied Cyrus in his 

King to at expedition against his brother, this revolt was well 
reconquer known to have much incensed the Persians ; so that 

Egypt. Klearchus, in the conversation which took place after 

the death of Cyrus about accommodation with Artaxerxes, inti¬ 
mated that the Ten Thousand could lend him effectual aid in 
reconquering Egypt. 2 It was not merely these Greeks who were 
exposed to danger by the death of Cyrus, but also the various 
Persians and other subjects who had lent assistance to him ; all 
of whom made submission and tried to conciliate Artaxerx§s, 
except Tamos, who had commanded the fleet of Cyrus on the 
coasts both of Ionia and of Kilikia. Such was the alarm of Tamos 


when Tissaphern&s came down in full power to the coast, that he 
fled with his fleet and treasures to Egypt, to seek protection from 
King Psammetichus, to whom he had rendered valuable service. 
This traitor, however, having so valuable a deposit brought to 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 80. oCirep iraAat 
iireBvuovv, 

a Xen. Anab. ii 5,18. 

It would, appear that the revolt of 
Egypt from Persia must date between 
414—411 B.C.; but this point is 
otarure. See Boeckh, Manetho und 
die Hunclstern-Periode, pp. 858, 368, 


Berlin, 1845; and Ley, Fata et Conditio 
Afigypti sub Imperio Persarum, p. 55. 

M. Behdantz, Vit® Iphicratis, 
Timofchei, et Chabriae, p. 240, places 
the revolt rather earlier, about 414 b.c.; 
and Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fasti Hellen. 
Appendix, ch. 18, p. 817) countenances 
the same date. 
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him, forgot everything else in his avidity to make it sure, and 
put to death Tamos with all his children. 1 About 395 b.c., we 
find Nepliereus king of Egypt lending aid to the Lacedemonian 
fleet against ArtaxerxSs. 2 Two years afterwards (392—390 B.c.),. 
during the years immediately succeeding the victory of Knidus 
and the voyage of Pharnabazus across the iEgean to Peloponnesus* 
we hear of that satrap as employed with Abrokomos and 
Tithraustes in strenuous but unavailing efforts to reconquer Egypt. 3 - 
Having thus repulsed the Persians, the Egyptian king Akoris is 
found between 390—380 B.o., 4 sending aid to Evagoras in Cyprus 
against the same enemy. And in spite of further efforts made 
afterwards by Artaxerxes to reconquer Egypt, the native kings in 
that country maintained their independence for about sixty years 
in all, until the reign of his successor Ochus. 

But it was a Grecian enemy—of means inferior, yet of qualities 
much superior, to any of these Egyptians—who occu- Evagoras, 
pied the chief attention of the Persians immediately gaiandsfin 
after the peace of Antalkidas: Evagoras despot of Cyprus. 
Salarnis in Cyprus. Respecting that prince we possess a discourse 
of the most glowing and superabundant eulogy, composed after 
his death for the satisfaction (and probably paid for with the 
money) of his son and successor Nikokl6s, by the contemporary 
Isokrat6s. Allowing as we must do for exaggeration and partia¬ 
lity, even the trustworthy features of the picture are sufficiently 
interesting. 

Evagoras belonged to a Salaminian stock or Gens called the 
Teukridse, which numbered among its ancestors the Descent of 
splendid legendary names of Teukrus, Telamon, and 
iEakus ; taking its departure, through them, from the the island 
divine name of Zeus. It was believed that the archer of Cyprus * 
Teukrus, after returning from the siege of Troy to (the Athenian) 
Salamis, had emigrated under a harsh order from his father 
Telamon, and given commencement to the city of that name on 


1 Dioddr. xiv. 85. 

This Psammetiehus is presumed by 
Ley (in his dissertation above cited, p. 
20) to be the same person as Amyrtseus 
the Saite in the list of Manetho, under 
a different name. It is also possible, 
however, that he may have been king 
over part of Egypt, contemporaneous 
with Ainyrtseus. 


2 DiodOr. xiv. 70. 

3 This is the chronology laid down 
by M. Rehdantz (Vitas Iphicratis, 
Chabrife, et Timothei, Kpimetr. ii, 
pp, 211, 242) on very probable grounds, 
principally from Isokratcs, Orat. iv. 
(Panegyr.) s. 101,162. 

4 Dioddr. xv. 2, 3. 
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the eastern coast of Cyprus, 1 As in Sicily, so in Cyprus, the 
'Greek and Phoenician elements were found in near contact, though 
in very different proportions. Of the nine or ten separate city 
•communities, which divided among them the whole sea-coast, the 
inferior towns being all dependent upon one or other of them— 
.seven pass for Hellenic, the two most considerable being Salamis 
and Soli; three for Phoenician—Paphos, Amathus, and Kitium. 
Probably, however, there was in each a mixture of Greek and 
Phoenician population, in different proportions. 2 * * * * * Each was ruled 
by its own separate prince or despot, Greek or Phoenician. The 
•Greek immigrations, (though their exact date cannot be assigned) 
•appear to have been later in date than the Phoenician. At the 
time of the Ionic revolt (b.c. 496), the preponderance was on the 
side of Hellenism ; yet with considerable intermixture of Oriental 
‘Custom. Hellenism was however greatly crushed by the Persian 
reconquest of the revolters, accomplished through the aid of the 
Phoenicians 8 on the opposite continent. And though doubtless 
the victories of Kimon and the Athenians (470—450 b.c.) partially 
revived it, yet PeriklSs, in his pacification with the Peisians, had 


1 IsokratOs, Or. iii. (Nikokl.) s. 60 ; 

Or ix (Evagoras) s. 21; Pausanias, ii. 
29, 4; Dioddr. xiv. 98. 

The historian Theopompus, when 

entering upon the history or Evagoras, 
seems to have related many legendary 
tales respecting the Greek Gentes in 
Cyprus, and to have represented 
AgamemnOn himself as ultimately 
migrating to it (Theopompus, Frag. 

111, ed. Wichers; and ed. Didot. ap. 
Photium). 

The tomb of the archer Teukrus was 
shown at Salamis in Cyprus. See the 
Epigram of Aristotle, Antholog. i. 8, 

112 . 

8 Hovers, in his veiy learned in¬ 
vestigations respecting the Phoenicians 
•(vol. iii. ch. 5, pp. 203—221 seg.% 
attempts to establish the existence of 
an ancient population in Cyprus, 
called Kitians, once extended over the 
island, and of which the town called 
Kitium was the remnant. He supposes 
them to have been a portion or the 
Canaanitish population, anterior to 
tlie Jewish occupation of Palestine. 
The Phoenician, colonies in Cyprus he 
reckons as of later date, super&dded 
to, and depressing these natives. He 
.supposes the Kilikian population to 


have been in early times Canaanitish 
also Engel (Kypios, vol. i. p. 166) 
inclines to admit tlie same hypothesis 
as highly probable. 

The sixth century b c. (from 600 
downwards) appears to have been very 
unfavourable to the Phoenicians, bring¬ 
ing upon Tyre severe pressure from the 
Cbaluaeans, as it brought captivity 
upon the Jews. Daring the same 
period the Grecian commerce with 
Egypt was greatly extended, especially 
by the reign of the Phil-hellenic 
Amasis, who acquired possession of 
Cyprus. Much of the Grecian im¬ 
migration into Cyprus probably took 

E lace at this time: we know of one 
ody of settlers invited by Pliiloky- 
prus to Soli, under the assistance of 
the Athenian Soldn (Movers, p, 244 

^ Herodot. v. 109. 

Compare the description given by 
Herodotus of the costume ana arms of 
the Cypriots in the armament of 
Xerxes—half Oriental (vii 90). The 
Salaminians used chariots of war in 
battle (v. 118), as the Carthaginians did 
before they learnt the art of training 
elephants (Dioddr. xvi. 80; Plutarch, 
Tiraoleon, c. 27). 
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prudently relinquished Cyprus as well as Egypt; 1 so that the 
Grecian element in the former, receiving little extraneous en¬ 
couragement, became more and more subordinate to the Phoe¬ 
nician. 

It was somewhere about this time that the reigning princes of 
Salamis, who at the time of the Ionic revolt had been Greek 
Greeks of the Teukrid Gens, 2 * were supplanted and ^lam&a^e 
dethroned by a Phoenician exile, who gained their dispossessed 
confidence and made himself despot in their place. 8 Phoenician 
To ensure his own sceptre, this usurper did everything dynasty, 
in his power to multiply and strengthen the Phoenician 
population, as well as to discourage and degrade the Hellenic. 
The same policy was not only continued by his successor at 
Salamis, but seems also to have been imitated in several of the 
other towns; insomuch that during most part of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War, Cyprus became sensibly dis-hellenised. The Greeks 
in the island were harshly oppressed, new Greek visitors and 
merchants were kept off by the most repulsive treatment, as well 
as by threats of those cruel mutilations of the body which were 
habitually employed as penalties by the Orientals ; while Grecian 
arts, education, music, poetry, and intelligence, were rapidly on 
the decline. 4 * * * 

Notwithstanding such untoward circumstances, in which the 
youth of the Teukrid Evagoras at Salamis was passed, he mani¬ 
fested at an early age so much energy both of mind and body, 


1 See chap. xlv. of this History. 

2 One of these princes, however, is 
mentioned as bearing the Phoenician 
name of Siromus (Herod, v. 104). 

* We may gather this by putting 
together Heroctot. iv. 162; v. 104—114 ; 

with IsokratOs, Or. iv. (Evagoras) s 
22 , 

4Isokrat6s, Or. ix. (Evag.) s. 23, 
55, 58 

Uapakafitav yap (Evagoras) rrjv ir6 - 
\t,v eKfiefiapfiapoiixcvTiv, Kal Sid. 
rrfp ratp ^oivLko)V opxhy ovre rovs T J3AAij- 
pas Trpo<r8tvofxevriv, ovre r^x^as eirtora- 
jiivr)v, our* ifAiropCtp xP ta l J -^ vr l v i ovre 
kifxfva KeKrt)ft4vT)v t &C. 

TlpXV'fj.iv yap AajSetu Euayo^au ap- 
ovtms anpocro Cartas jcat x a \ eTrw ? 

you, &are <al rtav ap\6vr<av rovrovs 
evopi^ov elvai fHekriarovs o'ir eves ta g.- 
<Sr<xra irphs tovs ’’EA.Aijuas Sta¬ 


te t Cfiepo i rvyxo-i'Otev^ <fcc. 

This last passage receives remark¬ 
able illustration from the oration of 
Lysias against Andokidfis, in which he 
alludes to the visit of the latter to 
Cyprus— ptera $4 ravra eirkevaep d>s top 
Kirteup fiaaikea, ieal irpoStSoiis krjtfa&eIs 
vir axnov iStBrj, teat ov povov rbv Bavarov 
itjtoBelro akka ra koB* t\(i4pav al<Cafxara t 
olofiepos ra aKptariqp la gtapros 

airorpjridifjatadai (s. 26). 

Engel (Kypros, vol. i. p. 286) im¬ 
pugns the general correctness of this 
narrative of Isokratds. He produces 
no adequate reasons, nor do I myself 
see any, for this contradiction. 

Not only Kondn, hut also his friend 
Nikophemus. had a wife and family at 
Cyprus, besides another family in 
Athens (Lysias, De Bonis Aristophanis, 
Or. xix. s. 88). 
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and so much power of winning popularity, that he became at once 
Evagoras a marked man both among Greeks and Phoenicians. 
th^Phoeni- was about this time that the Phoenician despot 
bwornes d was through a conspiracy formed by a Kitian or 
despot of Tyrian named Abd&non, who got possession of his 
Salamis. sceptre. 1 The usurper, mistrustful of his position, 
b. 0 . 411-410 and anxious to lay hands upon all conspicuous persons 
who might be capable of doing him mischief, tried to seize 
Evagoras; but the latter escaped and passed over to Soli in 
Kilikia. Though thus to all appearance a helpless exile, he 
found means to strike a decisive blow while the new usuipation, 
stained by its first violences and rapacity, was surrounded by 
enemies, doubters, or neutrals, without having yet established any 
firm footing. He crossed over from Soli in Kilikia with a small 
but determined band of about fifty followers, obtained secret 
admission by a postern gate of Salamis, and assaulted Ab<l§mon by 
night in his palace. In spite of a vastly superior number of 
guards, this enterprise was conducted with such extraordinary 
darmg and judgment that Abol&non perished, and Evagoras 
became despot in his place. 8 

The splendour of this exploit was quite sufficient to seat 
Able and Evagoras unopposed on the throne, amidst a popula- 
government tion always accustomed to princely government; 
of Evagoras. while among the Salaminian Greeks he was still 
further endeared by his Teukrid descent. 3 His conduct fully 
justified the expectations entertained. Not merely did he refrain 
from bloodshed, or spoliation, or violence for the gratification of 
personal appetite — abstinences remarkable enough in any 
Grecian despot to stamp his reign with letters of gold, and the 
more remarkable in Evagoras, since he had the susceptible 
temperament of a Greek, though his great mental force always 

i Theopompns (Fr. Ill) calls Ab- were also Kitians mentioned as resi- 
demon a Kitian; Diodbrus (xiv. 98) dent at Sidon (Biogen. Laert. Vit. 
calls him a Tyrian. Movers (p. 206) Zenon. s, 0). 

thinks that both are correct, and that 2 IsokratSs, Or. ix. (Evagoras) s. 
he was a Kitian living at Tyre, who 29—86; also Or. iii. (NikokL) s. 33; 
had migrated from Salamis during the Theopomp. Fragm, 111 , ed. Wiclicrs 
Athenian preponderance there. There and ed. Didot ,* Dioddr. xiv. 98. 
were Kitians, not natives of the town The two latter mention the name, 
of Kitium, but belonging to the ancient Audymon or AbdSmon, which lso- 
population of the island, living in the kratds does not specify, 
various towns of Cyprus; and there «Isokratfis, Or. iii. (NikoklSs), s. S3. 
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kept it Tinder due control 1 —but lie was also careful in inquiring 
into, and strict in punishing crime, yet without those demonstra¬ 
tions of cruel infliction by which an Oriental prince displayed 
his energy. 2 His government was at the same time highly 
popular and conciliating, as well towards the multitude as 
towards individuals. Indefatigable in his own personal super¬ 
vision, he examined everything for himself, shaped out his own 
line of policy, and kept watch over its execution. 3 He was 
foremost in all effort and in all danger. Maintaining undisturbed 
security, he gradually doubled the wealth, commerce, industry* 
and military force of the city, while his own popularity and 
renown went on increasing. 

Above all, it was his first wish to renovate, both in Salamis and 
in Cyprus, that Hellenism which the Phoenician His anxiety 
despots of the last fifty years had done so much to 
extinguish or corrupt. For aid in this scheme, he in Cyprus— 
seems to have turned his thoughts to Athens, with theaid of° 
which city he was connected as a Teukrid, by gentile Athen8 * 
and legendary sympathies, and which was then only just ceasing 
to he the great naval power of the JSgean. For though we 
cannot exactly make out the date at which Evagoras began to 
reign, we may conclude it to have been about 411 or 410 b.c. It 
seems to have been shortly after that period that he was visited 
by Andokidds the Athenian : 4 moreover he must have been a 
prince, not merely established, but powerful, when he ventured 
to harbour Konon in 405 b.c., after the battle of iEgospotami. 
He invited to Salamis fresh immigrants from Attica and other 
parts of Greece, as the prince Philokyprus of Soli had done under 

i Isokrat. Or. ix. s. 63. ^yovfxem in the passage cited in a note of my 
r&v ySoviov, a\K * ov/e dy6pev os vrr' preceding page; also with exactly 
avrS>v, &c. similar mutilations, mentioned by 

3 Isokr. Or. ix. (Evag.) 61. ovSeva XenophOn as systematically inflicted 
liZv aSLKuv, rous 5$ xP’nvTovs TLfiw, /cal upon offenders by_Cyrus the younger 
crAoSpa pt.tv airam<av apx «v, vopCjitas (Xenoph. Anabas. i. 0, 13). ovSels yap 
8 « rov 5 e£a.p,aprdvovra$ /co\agojv, rjp&v (says Isokrat6s about the Fer- 
(s. 68)—8s ov p6vov rfyv *avroT> ttoA.iv sians) ovrwsr at/ctferat to vs ol/ce'ras, d>9 
irAetovos a£Cav tiroCrjcrey, aAAa /cal rbv e/ceivoi rovs e\ev&tpov$ /cokdgovcnv — 
ronov o\ov, rbv mpuexovra rr)v vrjerov, Or. iv. (Paneg.) 142. 

«irl Trp^PTTjra /cal p.erpu <Sr»|Ta 3 XsokratOs, Or. ix. (Evag.) S. 50 — 66. 
vpoirjyayev, <fec.: compare s. 81. The language of the encomiast. 

These epithets, laiof/il punishment, though exaggerated, must doubtless 
mild dealing, <fec.» cannot be fully be founded m truth, as the result 
understood except in contrast with shows. 

the mutilations alluded to by Lysias, * Lysias cont. Andokid. s. 28. 

8—2 
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the auspices of Soldo, 1 a century and a half before. He took 
especial pains to revive and improve Grecian letters, arts, 
teaching, music, and intellectual tendencies. His encouragement 
was so successfully administered, that, in a few years, without 
constraint or violence, the face of Salamis was changed. The 
gentleness and sociability, the fashions and pursuits, of Hellenisip. 
became again predominant, with great influence of example over 
all the other towns of the island. 

Had the rise of Evagoras taken place a few years earlier, 
Relations -Athens might perhaps have availed herself of the 
opening to turn her ambition eastward,' in-n refeco ttea 
during the to that disastrous impulse which led her westward to 
years of the Sici ty- But coming as he did only at that later 
Peio ponne- moment when she was hard pressed to keep up even 
a defensive war, he profited rather by her weakness 
than by her strength. During those closing years of the war, 
when the Athenian empire was partially broken up, and when 
the iEgean, instead of the tranquillity which it had enjoyed for 
fifty years under Athens, became a scene of contest between two 
rival money-levying fleets, many out-settlers from Athens, who 
had acquired property in the islands, the Ohersonlsus, or else¬ 
where, under her guarantee, found themselves insecure in every 
way, and were tempted to change their abodes. Finally, by the 
defeat of iEgospotami (b.o. 405), all such out-settlers as then re¬ 
mained were expelled, and forced to seek shelter either at Athens 
(at that moment the least attractive place in Greece), or in some 
other locality. To such persons, not less than to the Athenian 
admiral Kondn with his small remnant of Athenian triremes 
saved out of the great defeat* the proclaimed invitations of Eva¬ 
goras would present a harbour of refuge nowhere else to be 
found. Accordingly we learn that numerous settlers of the best 
character, from different parts of Greece, crowded to Salamis. 2 
Many Athenian women, during the years of destitution and 
suffering which preceded as well as followed the battle of JEgos- 
potami, were well pleased to emigrate and find husbands in that 
city; 8 while throughout the wide range of the Lacedaemonian 

o putansh, Sol6n, c.26. s IsofcratQs, l.e. 7raiSo7roieicr0ai Sirovs 

Isokrates, Or. IX. (Bvag.) s. 59—01; vkoicrrovs avrCiv yvvainas kaixBavopres 
compare Lysias, Or. xix. (De Aristoph, irap &c. 

Bon.) s. 88—40; and Diod6r. xiv. 98. For the extreme distress of Athenian 
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empire, the numerous victims exiled by the Harmosts and 
Dekarchies had no other retreat on the whole so safe and tempt¬ 
ing. The extensive plain of Salamis afforded lands for many 
•colonists. On what conditions, indeed, they were admitted, we 
do not know; but the conduct of Evagoras as a ruler gave 
universal satisfaction. 

During the first years of his reign, Evagoras doubtless paid his 
tribute regularly, and took no steps calculated to Evagoras 
offend the Persian king. But as his power increased, $L W per^ th 
his ambition increased also. We find him towards siaas-^.e^ 
the year 390 b.c. engaged in a struggle not merely both from 
with the Persian king, but with Amatiius and Kitium from Egypt 
in his own island. By what steps, or at what precise j-^sat 
period, this war began, we cannot determine. At the successful, 
time of the battle of Knidus (394 B.C.) Evagoras not 
only paid his tribute, but was mainly instrumental Tyre- 
in getting the Persian fleet placed under Kon6n to act against the 
Lacedaemonians, himself serving aboard. 1 It was in fact (if we 
may believe Isokrat^s) to the extraordinary energy, ability, and 
power, displayed by him on that occasion in the service of Arta- 
xerxSs himself, that the jealousy and alarm of the latter against 
him are to be ascribed. Without auy provocation, and at the 
very moment when he was profiting by the zealous services of 
Evagoras, the Great King treacherously began to manoeuvre 
-against him and forced him into the war in self-defence. 2 Eva- 


women during these trying times, 
consult the statement in Xenoph6n, 
Memorab. ii. 7, 2—4. 

The Athenian Andokidds is accused 
of having carried out a young woman 
of citizen family—his own cousin, and 
■daughter of an Athenian named Aris- 
teides—to Cyprus, and there to have 
sold her to the despot of Kitium for a 
cargo of wheat. But being threatened 
with prosecution for this act before the 
Athenian Dikastery, he stole her away 
again and brought her hack to Athens, 
in which act, however, he was detected 
by the prince, and punished with 
imprisonment, from which he had the 
good fortune to escape. (Plutarch, 
Vit. X. Orat. p. 834; Photius, Cod. 
261; Tzetzes, Chiliad, vi. 867.) 

How much there may be of truth in 
this accusation, we have no means of 


determining. But it illustrates the 
way in which Athenian maidens, who 
had no dowry at home, were provided 
for by their relatives elsewhere. Pro¬ 
bably Andokid&s took this young 
woman out under the engagement to 
find a Grecian husband for her in 
Cyprus. Instead of doing this, he sold 
hor for his own profit to the harem of 
the prince; or at least is accused of 
having so sold her. 

i Thus much appears even from the 
meagre abstract of Ktesias, given by 
Photius (Ktesise Persica, c. 63, p. 80, 
ed, Bahr). 

Both Ktesias and Theopompus (Fr. 
iii ed. Wichers, and ed. Didot) re¬ 
counted the causes which brought 
about the war between the Persian 
king and Evagoras. 

2Tsokrat6s, Or. ix. (Rvag.) s. 71,78, 
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goras accepted the challenge, in spite of the disparity of strength, 
with such courage and efficiency, that he at first gained marked 
successes. Seconded by his son Pnytagoras, he not only worsted 
and humbled Amathus, Kitium, and Soli—which cities, under the 
prince Agyris, adhered to Artaxerxes—but also equipped a large 
fleet, attacked the Phoenicians on the mainland with so much 
vigour as even to take the great city of Tyre; prevailing more¬ 
over upon some of the Kilikian towns to declare against the 
Persians. 1 He received powerful aid from Akoris, the native and 
independent king in Egypt, as well as from Chabnas and the. 
force sent out by the Athenians. 2 Beginning apparently about 
390 B.c., the war against Evagoras lasted something more than 
ten years, costing the Persians great efforts and an immense 
expenditure of money. Twice did Athens send a squadron to 
his assistance, from gratitude for his long protection to Konon 
and his energetic efforts before in the battle of Knidus—tlapugh 
she thereby ran every risk of making the Persians her ene As. 

The satrap Tiribazus saw that so long as he had on his hffids a 
war in Greece, it was impossible for him to concentrate 
Ev^aras his force against the prince of Salamis and the Egyp- 
Sieforie ^ ans * Hence, m part, the extraordinary effort made 
of the Per- by the Persians to dictate, in conjunction with Sparta, 
aite/Se^ 6 the peace of Antalkidas, and to get together such a 
SKiddas as should overawe Athens and Tholes 

into submission, It was one of the conditions of jaLt 
peace that Evagoras should be abandoned ; 3 the whole island of 
Cyprus being acknowledged as belonging to the Persian king. 
Though thus cut off from Athens, and reduced to no other 
Grecian aid than such mercenaries as he could pay, Evagoras was 
still assisted by Akoris of Egypt, and even by Hekatomnus prince 


74. irpbs 5 $ tovtov (Evagoras) ovrw? «k 
7toWov TrepiSew? Icrx« (Artaxerxes), 
w<rre p,tra£v rea<rx<*>v <r6, 7ro\c/xetv 
irpbs avrbv trrt Yt£/oijcr«, Swcata p.iv ov 
flrotwv, &C.— eiraorj rjv ay KcLcrdv) waAe- 

H«iv (i.e. Evagoras). 

1 Isokr. Or. ix. (Evag.) s. 75, 76; 
Diod&r. xiv. 98; Ephorus, Frag. 184, 
ed. Bidot. 

2 CorneliuB Nepos, Chabrias, c. 2; 
Demosthenes adv. Leptinem, p. 479, s. 


3 Isokrat. Or. iv. (PanegyfT) 8. 162. 
W)ay6pav — 05 tv vais <ruf0ij/caiy tuSorit 
«<rriv, <fec. 

We must observe, howover, that 
Cyprus had been secured to the king 
of Persia, even under the former peace, 
so glorious to Athens, concluded by 
Penklfis about 449 B.c., and called the 
peace of Kallias. It was therefore 
neither a new demand on the part of 
Artaxerxes, nor a new concession on 
the part of the Greeks, at the peace of 
Antalkidas. 
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of Karia with a secret present of money. 1 But the peace of 
Antalkidas being now executed in Asia, the Persian satraps were 
completely masters of the Grecian cities on the Asiatic seaboard, 
and were enabled to convey round to Kilikia and Cyprus not 
only their own fleet from Ionia, but also additional contingents 
from these very Grecian cities. A large portion of the Persian 
force acting against Cyprus was thus Greek, yet seemingly acting 
by constraint, neither well paid nor well used, 2 3 and therefore not 
very efficient. 

The satraps Tiribazus and Orontes commanded the land force, 
a large portion of which was transported across to Evagoras, 
Cyprus : the admiral Gaos was at the head of the fleet, J^^war, 
which held its station at Kitium in the south of the ^educ^ 
island. It was here that Evagoras, having previously an honour? 
gained a battle on land, attacked them. By extra- ^fniy 8,06 ’ 
ordinary efforts he had got together a fleet of 200 £wjngto, 
triremes, nearly equal in number to theirs ; but after betweeuthe 
a hard-fought contest, in which he at first seemed 
likely to be victorious, he underwent a complete naval manding. 
defeat, which disqualified him from keeping the sea, and enabled 
the Persians to block up Salamis as well by sea as by land.® 
Though thus reduced to his own single city, however, Evagoras 
defended himself with unshaken resolution, still sustained by 
aid from Akoris in Egypt, while Tyre and several towns in 
Kilikia also continued in revolt against ArtaxerxSs : so that the 
efforts of the Persians were distracted, and the war was not 
concluded until ten years after its commencement. 4 It cost them 


1 Dioddr. xv. 2. 

It appears that ArtaxerxSs had 
■counted much upon the aid of Heka- 
tomnus for conquering Evagoras (Dio- 
ddr. xiv.98). 

About 880 B.C., IsJkrat6s reckons 
Hekatomnus as being merely dependent 
in name on Persia, and ready to revolt 
openly on the first opportunity (Iso- 
kratfis, Or. iv. (Paneg.) a. ISO). 

a Isokrates, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 158, 
154. 179. 

3 Diodftr. xv. 4. 

4 Compare IsokratSs, Or. iv. 
<Panegyr) s. 187, 188, with Isokrat6s, 
Or. ix. (Evag) s. 77. 

The war was not concluded—and 
Tyre as well as much of Kilikia was 


still in revolt—when IsokratOs pub¬ 
lished the Panegyrical Oration. At 
that time Evagoras had maintained 
the contest six years, counting either 
from the peace of Antalkidas (887 B.C.) 
or from his naval defeat about a year 
or two afterwards; for Isokrat&s does 
not make it quite clear from what point 
of commencement he reckons the six 
years. 

# We know that the war between the 
king of Persia and Evagoras had begun 
as early as 890 B.C., in which year an 
Athenian fleet was sent to assist the 
latter (Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 8.24). Both 
lsokrat&s and PiodOrus state that it 
lasted ten years; ami I therefore place 
the conclusion of it in 880 or 879 B.C., 
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on the whole (if we may believe Isokrates 1 ) 15,000 talents in 
money, and such severe losses in men, that Tiribazus acceded to 
the propositions of Evagoras for peace, consenting to leave him 
in full possession of Salamis, under payment of a stipulated 
tribute “like a slave to his master”. These last words were 
required by the satrap to be literally inserted in the convention ; 
but Evagoras peremptorily refused his consent, demanding that 
the tribute should be recognized as paid by “one king*to* 
another”. Rather than concede this point of honour, he even 
broke off the negotiation, and resolved again to defend himself to 
the uttermost. He was rescued, after the siege had been yet 
further prolonged, by a dispute which broke out between the two 
commanders of the Persian army. OrontSs, accusing Tiribazus- 
of projected treason and rebellion against the King, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Sparta, caused him to be sent for as prisoner to Susa* 
and thus became sole commander. But as the besieging army 
was already wearied out by the obstinate resistance of Salamis, 
he consented to grant the capitulation, stipulating only for the* 
tribute, and exchanging the offensive phrase enforced by Tiri¬ 
bazus for the amendment of the other side. 2 

It was thus that Evagoras was relieved from his besieging 
enemies, and continued for the remainder of his life as tributary 
prince of Salamis under the Persians. He was no further engaged 
in war, nor was his general popularity among the Salaminians- 
diminished by the hardships which they had gone through along 
with him. 8 His prudence calmed the rankling antipathy of the 


soon after the date of the Panegyrical 
Oration of Isokratfis. I dissent on this 
point from Mr. Clinton (see Fasti Hel- 
lenici, ad annos 387—376 B.C., and his 
Appendix, No. 12—where the point is 
discussed). He supposes the war to 
have begun after the peace of Antal- 
kidas, and to have ended in 376 B.c. 
I agree with him in making light of 
Dioddrus, but he appears to me on 
this occasion to contradict the autho¬ 
rity of Xenophdn, or at least only to 
evade the necessity of contradicting 
him by resorting to an inconvenient 
hypothesis, and by representing the 
two Athenian expeditions sent to 
assist Evagoras in Cyprus, first in 390 
B.C., next in 888 B.C., as relating to 
**houtile miamvts before the war began” 
(p. 280). To me it appears more 


natural and reasonable to include- 
these as a part of the war. 

1 Isokratfis, Or. ix. s. 73—76. 

2 Diod&r. xv. 8, 9. 

This remarkable anecdote of suscep¬ 
tible Grecian honour on the part of 
Evagoras is noway improbable, and 
seems safe to admit on the authority 
of DiodOrus. Nevertheless, it forms- 
so choice a morsel for a panegyrical 
discourse, such as that or Isokratfis, 
that one cannot but think he would 
have inserted it had it come to his 
knowledge. His silence causes great 
surprise, not without some suspicion 
as to the truth of the story. 

s IsokratSs, Or. iii. (Nikoklfis) s. 40- 
—a passage which must be more true 
of Evagoras than of Nikokl&s. 
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Great King, who would gladly have found a pretext for breaking 
the treaty. His children were numerous, and lived in ^ 
harmony as well with him as with each other. Iso- 38 o—379*. * 
krates specially notices this fact, standing as it did in Assassina- 
marked contrast with the family-relations of most of tion °* Eva- 
the Grecian despots, usually stained with jealousies, well as of 
antipathies, and conflict, often with actual bloodshed. 1 j^tagoras. 
But he omits to notice the incident whereby Eva- 
goras perished—an incident not in keeping with slave of 
that superhuman good fortune and favour from the NiJsoi£reon « 
gods, of which the Panegyrical Oration boasts as having been 
vouchsafed to the hero throughout his life. 2 3 * * * * It was seemingly 
not very long after the peace that a Salaminian named Niko- 
kreon formed a conspiracy against his life and dominion, but 
was detected, by a singular accident, before the moment of execu¬ 
tion, and forced to seek safety in flight. He left behind him a 
youthful daughter in his harem, under the care of an eunuch (a 
Greek, bom in Elis) named Thrasydseus, who, full of vindictive 
sympathy in his master’s cause, made known the beauty of the 
young lady both to Evagoras himself and to Pnytagoras, the 
most distinguished of his sons, partner in the gallant defence of 
Salamis against the Persians. Both of them were tempted, each 
unknown to the other, to make a secret assignation for being 
conducted to her chamber by the eunuch : both of them were 
there assassinated by his hand. 8 


1 Isokrat. Or. ix. s. 88. Compare 

hie Orat. viii. (De Pace), s. 138. 

3 IsokratSs, ib. s. 86. evruxco-repov 

teal 0eo4>iA,<crrepoi', &C. 

3 I give this incident, in the main, 

as it is recounted in the fragment of 

Theopompus, preserved as a portion of 
the abstract of that author by Photius 
(Theopomp. Fr. Ill, ed. Wichers and 
ed. Bidot.). 

Both Aristotle (Polit. v. 8, 10) and 
BiodOrus (xv. 47) allude to the assassi¬ 
nation of Evagoras by the eunuch; 
but both these authors conceive the 
story differently from Theopompus. 
Thus BiodOrus says NikoklOs the 
eunuch assassinated Evagoras and 
became “despot of Salamis”. This 
appears to be a confusion of NikoklOs 
•with Nikokreon. NikoklOs was the 
son of Evagoras, and the manner in 


which IsokratOs addresses him affords 
the surest proof that he had no hand 
in the death of his father. 

The words of Aristotle are—J (<m'> 
Oeo , Ls) rov evvoilxov Evayopjjt. r$ Kvirpta* 
£ta ya/> rb^ r^v yvvauKa irap«M<r&ai rov 
vibv avrov airfare iwv a>s vjSpKTAieVo?. 

So perplexing is the passage in its- 
literal sense, that M. Barthelemy St. 
Hilaire, in the note to his translation, 
conceives 6 ewoOxos to be a surname 
or sobriquet given to the conspirator, 
whose real name was Nikokl^s. Bui 
this supposition is, in my judgment, 
contradicted by the fact that Theo¬ 
pompus marks the same fact, of the 
assassin being an eunuch, by another 

word—©pcurvOouou rod ^piappevoc, 
tv Jr *HA«Tos rb ytfros, <&C. 

It is evident that Aristotle had 
heard the story differently from Theo- 
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Thus perished a Greek of pre-eminent vigour and intelligence, 
NikokiSs remarkably free from the vices usual in Grecian 

son of Eva- despots, and forming a strong contrast in this respect 

comes be ’ with kis contemporary Dionysius, whose military 

despoto f energy is so deeply stained by crime and violence. 

Nikokles, the son of Evagoras, reigned at Salamis 
after him, and showed much regard, accompanied by munificent 
presents, to the Athenian Isokrates, who compliments him as a 
pacific and well-disposed prince, attached to Greek pursuits and 
arts, conversant by personal study with Greek philosophy, and, 
above all, copying his father in that just dealing and absence of 
wrong towards person or property, which had so much promoted 
the comfort as well as the prosperity of the city. 1 

We now revert from the episode respecting Evagoras—interest- 
b.o. 387-385. lug not less from the eminent qualities of that prince 
Condition of ^n from the glimpse of Hellenism struggling with 
Greek? after Phoenician element in Cyprus—to the general con- 
toeing trans- sequences of the peace of Antalkidas in Central Greece. 
Persia— For the first time since the battle of Mykal§ in 479 

aauch B.O., the Persians were now really masters of all the 

theworse. 0 * Greeks on the Asiatic coast The satraps lost no time 
S^SSan* in confirming their dominion. In all the cities which 
islands also, they suspected, they built citadels and planted perma¬ 
nent garrisons. In some cases, their mistrust or displeasure was 
carried so far as to raze the town altogether. 2 And thus these 
cities, having already once changed their position greatly for the 
worse, by passing from easy subjection under Athens to the harsh 
rule of Lacedaemonian liarmosts and native decemvirs, were now 
transferred to masters yet more oppressive and more completely 
without the pale of Hellenic sympathy. Both in public extortion 

pompus, and we have to choose be- The position of this eunuch in the 
tween the two. I prefer the version family of Nikokreon seems to mark 
of the latter, which is more marked, the partial prevalence of Oriental 
as well as more intelligible, and which habits. 

furnishes the explanation why Pnyta- 1 IsokratGs, Or. iii. (NikoklOs), s. 88 
goras—who seems to have been the —48; Or. ix. (Evagoras). s. 100: Or. 
most advanced of the sons, toeing left xv. (Permut.), s. 48. DioaOrus (xv. 47) 
in command of s the besieged Salamis places the assassination of Evagoras 
when Evagoras Quitted it to solicit in 374 B.c. 

aid in Egypt—did not succeed his 2 IsokratOs, Or. iv. (Paneg.), s. 142. 
father, but left the succession to 156, 190. rds r« 7 n$A«s tos 
N ikoklSs, who was evidently (from the o vru kv P lu>s iraptikii&ev, & <rr« ra? uiv 
representation even of an eulogist like KaratTKairreiv, tv Si rats aKporr6\*<n 
Isokrates) not a man of much energy, ivretxifctv. 
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and in wrong-doing towards individuals the commandant and his 
mercenaries whom the satrap maintained were probably more 
rapacious, and certainly more unrestrained, than even the har- 
mosts of Sparta. Moreover th e Persian grandees required beautiful 
boys as eunuchs for their service, and beautiful women as inmates 
of their harems. 1 2 What was taken for their convenience admitted 
neither of recovery nor redress ; and Grecian women, if not more 
beautiful than many of the native Asiatics, were at least more 
intelligent, lively, and seductive—as we may read in the history 
of that Phoksean lady, the companion of Cyrus, who was taken 
captive at Kunaxa. Moreover, these Asiatic Greeks, when passing 
into the hands of Oriental masters, came under the maxims and 
sentiment of Orientals, respecting the infliction of pain or torture 
—maxims not only more cruel than those of the Greeks, but also 
making little distinction between freemen and slaves. 3 The dif¬ 
ference between the Greeks and Phoenicians in Cyprus, on this 
point, has been just noticed ; and doubtless the difference between 
Greeks and Persians was still more marked. While the Asiatic 
Greeks were thus made over by Sparta and the Perso-Spartan 
convention of Antalkidas to a condition in every respect worse, 
they were at the same time transferred, as reluctant auxiliaries, 
to strengthen the hands of the Great King against other Greeks— 
against Evagoras in Cyprus—and, above all, against the islands 
adjoining the coast of Asia—Chios, Samos, Bhodes, &c. 3 These 
islands were now exposed to the same hazard, from their over¬ 
whelming Persian neighbours, as that from which they had been 
rescued nearly a century before by the Confederacy of Delos, and 
by the Athenian empire into which that Confederacy was trans¬ 
formed. All the tutelary combination that the genius, the energy, 


1 See Herodot. vi. 9; ix. 76. 

2 Isokrat. Or. iv (Paneg,) s. 142. 

ols (to the Asiatic Greeks after the 
peace of Antalkiclas) ovk i£ap/cel Saa-p. o- 

Aoyet<r0at ical ras d/cpcnroAeis opcfv vrrb 
ribv e%dp$>v xarexppevas, oAAa irpos rat? 
Koivals <ryp-4>opals Setv6repa irdo^ovai 
r!bv trap* rip.lv p.pyvpu)vijTO)v • ovSe'ts yap 
rjn-tov uvrcos altcLgerai to vs olxeras, <os 
•iieelvoi rows e\ev0epove KoXatovcrw. 

3 Isokrat. Or. iv, (Paneg.) s. 143,164, 
189, 100. 

How immediately the inland kings, 
who had acquired possession of the 


continental Grecian cities, aimed at 
acquiring the islands also, is seen in 
Herodot.' i. 27. Chios and Samos, 
indeed, surrendered, without resisting, 
to the first Cyrus, when he was master 
of the continental towns, though he 
had no naval force (Herod, i. 143—169). 
Even after the victory of Mykal§, the 
Spartans deemed it impossible to pro¬ 
tect these islanders against the Persian 
masters of the continent (Herod, ix. 
106). Nothing except the energy and 
organization of the Athenians proved 
that it was possible to do so. 
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and the Pan-hellenic ardour of Athens had first organized and 
so long kept up was now broken up ; while Sparta, to whom its 
extinction was owing, in surrendering the Asiatic Greeks, had 
destroyed the security even of the islanders. 

It soon appeared, however, how much Sparta herself had gained 
by this surrender in respect to dominion nearer home. 
pinedby" 61. Tins government of Corinth—wrested from the party 
through the friencQ y to deprived of Argeian auxiliaries, and 
peace of now in the hands of th e restored Corinthian exiles who 
s?ebecon^*s were the most devoted partisans of Sparta—looked to 
^tressof ker for support, and made her mistress of the Isthmus, 
Corinth either for offence or for defence. She thus gained the 
Corinthian means of free action against Thebes, the enemy upon 
Mtec?* 8, whom her attention was first directed. Thebes was 
tendencies noW °kj ec & Spartan antipathy, not less than 
of”Sparta 8 Athens had formerly been; especially on the part of 

^riiaus.° f King Agesilaus, who had to avenge the insult offered 
to himself at the sacrifice near Aulis, as well as the 
strenuous resistance on the field of Kordneia. He was at the zenith 
of his political influence; so that his intense miso-Theban senti¬ 
ment made Sparta, now becoming aggressive on all sides, doubly 
aggressive against ThSbes. More prudent Spartans, like Antallcidas, 
warned him 1 that his persevering hostility would ultimately kindle 
in the Thebans a fatal energy of military resistance and organiza¬ 
tion. But the warning was despised until it was too fully realized 
in the development of the great military genius of Epameinondas, 
and in the defeat of Leuktra. 

I have already mentioned that in the solemnity of exchanging 
oaths to the peace of Antalkidas, the Thebans had hesitated at 
first to recognize the autonomy of the other Boeotian cities; 
upon which Agesilaus had manifested a fierce impatience to 
exclude them from the treaty, and to attack them single-handed . 3 
Their timely submission baulked him in his impulse ; but it 
enabled him to enter upon a series of measures highly humi¬ 
liating to the dignity as well as to the power of Thebes. 

All the Boeotian cities were now proclaimed autonomous 
under the convention. As solicitor, guarantee, and interpreter 

1 Plutarch, Agosil. c. 26; Plutarch, Lirkurg. c. 18. 

*Xen. Hellen. v. l, 33. 
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of that convention, Sparta either had, or professed to have, the 
right of guarding their autonomy against dangers, 
actual or contingent, from their previous Vorort or organized 
presiding city. For this purpose she availed herself oligarchies 11 
of this moment of change to organize in each of them 
a local oligarchy, composed of partisans adverse to cities with 
TMbes as well as devoted to herself, and upheld in hannosthi 
case of need by a Spartan harmost and garrison. 1 several. 
Such an internal revolution grew almost naturally these cities 
out of the situation; since the previous leaders, and the ^ en 

predominant sentiment in most of the towns, seem to ^^ourabie 
have been favourable to Boeotian unity, and to the though Or- 
continued presidency of TMbes. These leaders would audThespia? 

therefore find themselves hampered, intimidated, and were 

a j * advers© 

disqualified, under the new system, while those who 

had before been an opposition minority would come forward 
with a hold and decided policy, like Kritias and Theramenes at 
Athens after the surrender of the city to Lysander. The new 
leaders doubtless would rather invite than repel the establishment 
of a Spartan harmost in their town, as a security to themselves 
against resistance from their own citizens as well as against attach s 
from Thebes, and as a means of placing them under the assured 


. * Hellen. v. 4, 46. ev iracrat? 
yap race iroAe<ri Svvacrrelai KaOcLCTTnic- 
«rav, wenrep ©>?£cu?. Respecting the 
Boeotian city of Tanagra, he says— in 

yap t6tg /cal rrjv Tavaypav oi ire pi 
Y irartSStopov, <f>£\ot 6pres ray AaiceSat,- 
povCav t etyov (v. 4, 49), 

Schneider, in ms note on the former 
of these two passages, explains the 
word, Swaor-etai as follows :—“ Sunt 
factiwies optimatium qui Lacedse- 
moniis favebant, cum prsesidio et 
harmostA Laconico This is perfectly 
just; but the words aartrep iv QrjfSais 
seem also to require an explanation. 
These words allude to the “factio 
optimatium" at ThSbes, of whom 
Leontiadds was the chief; who be¬ 
trayed the Kadmeia (the citadel of 
Thebes) to the Lacedemonian troops 
under Phoebidas in 382 b.c. ; and who 
remained masters of Thebes, subser¬ 
vient # to Sparta, and upheld by a 
standing Lacedaemonian garrison in 
the Kaameia, until they were over- 
thrown by the memorable conspiracy 


of Pelopidas and Mellon in 370 B.c. 
It is to this oligarchy under Leon- 
tiadfis at ThGbes, devoted to Spartan 
interests and resting on Spartan 
support, that Xenophftn compares the 
governments planted by Sparta, after 
the peace of Antalkidas, in each of the 
Boeotian cities. What he says of the 
government of Leontiades and his 
colleagues at ThSbes, is—“that they 
deliberately introduced the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians into the acropolis, and enslaved 
Thebes to them, in order that they 
might themselves exercise a despotism" 
*—rovs re rav iroAcrwv eicrayayouTas et<? 
rt )y aKp6iro\iv avrovs, /cal fHov\r)6evra.$ 
AaKe8<UfxopCoi.s rhvirokiv SovKeiieiv, ware 
avTol rvpawetv (v. 4, 1: compare v. 2, 
36). This character, conveying a strong 
censure in the mouth of tne philo- 
Laconian Xenoph&n. belongs to all the 
governments planted by Sparta in the 
Boeotian cities after the peace of 
Antalkidas, and indeed to the Dekar- 
chies generally which she established 
throughout her empire. 
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conditions of a Lysandrian Dekarchy. Though most of the Boeotian 
cities were thus, on the whole, favourable to Thebes—and though 
Sparta thrust upon them the boon, which she called autonomy, 
from motives of her own, and not from their solicitation—yet 
Orchomenus and Thespiae, over whom the presidency of Thebes 
appears to have been harshly exercised, were adverse to her, 
and favourable to the Spartan alliance. 1 These two cities were 
strongly garrisoned by Sparta, and formed her main stations in 
'Bceotia. 2 

The presence of such garrisons, one on each side of Thebes— 
the discontinuance of the Bceotarchs, with the breaking tip of all 
symbols and proceedings of the Boeotian federation—-and the 
establishment of oligarchies devoted to Sparta in the other cities 
—was doubtless a deep wound to the pride of the Thebans. But 
there was another wound still deeper, and this the Lacedaemonians 
forthwith proceeded to inflict—the restoration of Plataea. 

A melancholy interest attaches both to the locality of this 
town as one of the brightest scenes of Grecian glory, 
and to its brave and faithful population, victims of an 
exposed position combined with numerical feebleness. 
Especially, we follow with a sort of repugnance the 
capricious turns of policy which dictated the Spartan 
behaviour towards them. One hundred and twenty 
years before, the Platseans had thrown themselves upon Sparta 
to entreat her protection against ThSbes. The Spartan king 
KleomenSs had then declined the obligation as too distant, and 
had recommended them to ally themselves with Athens. 8 This 
recommendation, though dictated chiefly by a wish to raise con¬ 
tention between Athens and Thebes was complied with, and the 
alliance, severing Platsea altogether from the Boeotian confe¬ 
deracy, turned out both advantageous and honourable to her 
until the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. At that time it 
suited the policy of the Spartans to uphold and strengthen in 
every way the supremacy of Thebes over the Boeotian cities. It 
was altogether by Spartan intervention, indeed, that the power 
of Thebes was re-established, after the great prostration as well 

1 Xenoph. Memorab. iii. 5, 2; xv. 32-87; IsokratSs, Or. xiv. (Plataic.) 

TThucyd. iv. i3S; DiodOr. xv. 79. s. 14,15. 

2 Xen. Hellen. v. 4,15—20} Diod6r. 3 Herodot. vi. 108. 
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as disgrace which she had undergone, as traitor to Hellas and 
zealous m the service of Mardonius. 1 2 Athens, on the other hand, 
was at that time doing her best to break up the Boeotian federa¬ 
tion and to enrol its various cities as her allies, in which project, 
though doubtless suggested by and conducive to her own ambi¬ 
tion, she was at that time (460—445 B.c.) perfectly justifiable on 
Pan-hellenic grounds, seeing that Thebes as their former chief 
had so recently enlisted them all in the service of Xerxes, and 
might be expected to do the same again if a second Persian 
invasion should be attempted. Though for a time successful, 
Athens was expelled from Bceotia by the defeat of KorSneia, and 
at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, the whole Boeotian 
federation (except Platsea) was united under Thebes in bitter 
hostility against her. The first blow of the war, even prior to 
any declaration, was struck by Thebes in her abortive nocturnal 
attempt to surprise Platsea. In the third year of the war, King 
Archidamus, at the head of the full Lacedaemonian force, laid 
siege to the latter town, which, after an heroic defence and a lqng 
blockade, at length surrendered under the extreme pressure of 
famine, yet not before one-half of its brave defenders had forced 
their way out over the blockading wall and escaped to Athens, 
where all the Platsean old men, women, and children had been 
safely lodged before the siege. By a cruel act which stands 
among the capital iniquities of Grecian warfare, the Lacedae¬ 
monians had put to death all the Platsean captives, two hundred 
in number, who fell into their hands; the town of Platsea had 
been razed, and its whole territory, joined to Thebes, had re¬ 
mained ever since cultivated on Theban account. 3 The surviving 
Platseans had been dealt with kindly and hospitably by the Athe¬ 
nians. A qualified right of citizenship was conceded to them at 
Athens, and when Ski6ne was recaptured in 420 B.C., that town 
(vacant by the slaughter of its captive citizens) was handed over 
to the Platseans as a residence. 8 Compelled to evacuate Ski6n3, 
they were obliged, at the close of the Peloponnesian war, 4 to 
return to Athens, where the remainder of them were residing at 
the time of the peace of Antalkidas, little dreaming that those 

1 See ch. xlv. of this History. (Panegyr.) s. 126; Or. xii. (Panathen.) 

2 Thucyd. iii. 68. s. 101. 

* Thucyd. v. 82; IsokratSs, Or. iv. 4 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 14. 
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who had destroyed their town and their fathers forty years before 
would now turn round and restore it 1 

Such restoration, whatever might be the ostensible grounds on 
Motives of which the Spartans pretended to rest it, was not 
restoring really undertaken either to carry out the convention 
Piatoea A 0 f Antalkidas, which guaranteed only the autonomy 
.as likely to of existing towns, or to repair previous injustice, since 
TMbes from P rior destruction had been the deliberate act of tliem- 
Athens. selves and of King Archidamus the father of Agesilaus, 

but simply as a step conducive to the present political views of 
Sparta. And towards this object it was skilfully devised. It 
weakened the Thebans, not only by wresting from them what 
had been for about forty years a part of their territory and pro¬ 
perty, but also by establishing upon it a permanent stronghold 
in the occupation of their bitter enemies, assisted by a Spartan 
garrison. It furnished an additional station for such a garrison 
in Bceotia, with the full consent of the newly established inhabi¬ 
tants. And more than all, it introduced a subject of contention 
between Athens and Thebes, calculated to prevent the two from 
hearty co-operation afterwards against Sparta. As the sympathy 
of the Platseans with Athens was no less ancient and cordial than 
their antipathy against Th6bes, we may probably conclude that 
the restoration of the town was an act acceptable to the Athenians, 
at least at first, until they saw the use made of it, and the position 
which Sparta came to occupy in reference to Greece generally. 
Many of the Platoeans, during their residence at Athens, had 
intermarried with Athenian women, 2 3 who now probably accom¬ 
panied their husbands to the restored little town on the north 
of Kithseron, near the southern bank of the river As6pus. 

Had the Platseans been restored to a real and honourable 
autonomy, such as they enjoyed in alliance with Athens before 
the Peloponnesian war, we should have cordially sympathized 
with the event But the sequel will prove, and their own 
subsequent statement emphatically sets forth, that they were 
a mere dependency of Sparta, and an outpost for Spartan opera¬ 
tions against Thfibes.® They were a part of the great revolution 

i Pausanias, ix. l, 3. of IsokratAs, which is a pleading 

o JsolcraWa Or. xiv. (Plataic.) s. U. probably delivered in the Athenian 

3 See the Orat. xiv. (called Plataicus) assembly by the Plataeans (after the 
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which the Spartans now brought about in Boeotia, whereby 
Thebes was degraded from the president of a federa- pi at8ea 
tion into an isolated autonomous city, while the other Jepeiuiency 
Boeotian cities, who had been before members of and outpost 
the federation, were elevated each for itself into Malnobject 
the like autonomy, or rather (to substitute the real prfjP e ^Jthe 
truth 1 in place of Spartan professions) they became reconstitu- 
enrolled and sworn in as dependent allies of Sparta, Beotian 1 * 
under oligarchical factions devoted to her pur- federation 
poses and resting upon her for support That the Thebans 
should submit to such a revolution, and above all to the sight of 
Plataea as an independent neighbour with a territory abstracted 
from themselves, proves how much they felt their own weakness, 
and how irresistible at this moment was the ascendency of their 
great enemy in perverting to her own ambition the popular lure 
of universal autonomy held out by the peace of Antalkidas. 
Though compelled to acquiesce, the Thebans waited in hopes of 
some turn of fortune which would enable them to reorganize the 
Bceotian federation, while their hostile sentiment towards Sparta 
was not the less bitter for being suppressed, Sparta on her part 
kept constant watch to prevent the reunion of Boeotia, 2 an object 
in which she was for a time completely successful, and was even 
enabled beyond her hopes to become possessed of ThSbes itself 3 
through a party of traitors within as will presently appear. 


second destruction of their city), and 
doubtless founded upon their own 
statements. The painful dependence 
and compulsion under which they were 
held by Sparta is proclaimed m the 
most unequivocal terms (s. IS, S3, 48); 
together with the presence of a Spartan 
harmost and garrison in their town 
<s. 14). 

■I XenopMn says, trnly enough, that 
Sparta made the Bceotian cities avro- 
POfLOv? airb Ttav ®rif3aCo>v (v. 1,3(i), which 
she had long desired to do. Autonomy, 
in the sense of disconnexion from 
Th&bes, was ensured to them, but in 
no other sense. 

2 To illustrate the relations of 
ThSbes, the other Bceotian cities, and 
Sparta, between the peace of Antal¬ 
kidas and the seizure of the Kadmeia 
by Sparta (387—382 B.C.), compare 
the speech of the Akanthian envoys, 
and that of the Theban LeontiadSs, at 


Sparta (Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2,16—34). 
v/xas (the Spartans) rijs fxsv Boiamas 
cmfj.e\ri9rjvaL t o7na? (dj lead* $v erq, &C. 
ical flfutts <ye t«5tc pev act irpocreixeTc top 
vovv, rrore aKov<retrde jStacJbftcVovs ecurovg 
(the Thebans) tt/v Bo turn ai/ v<j>’ avrolg 
ttvat, • vvv 8e, eirei raSe w^rpa/erai, ovSkv 
■vfjLag Set &7)&a(ov? <£oj3eicr0<n, <fec. Com¬ 
pare Diodfir. xv. 20. 

0 In the Orat. (14) Plataic. of 
IsokratSs, s. 30, we find it stated, 
among the accusations against the 
Thebans, that during this period (i.e. 
between the peace of Antalkidas and 
the seizure of the Kadmeia) they 
became sworn in as members of the 
Spartan alliance, and as ready to act 
with Sparta conjointly against Athens. 
If we could admit this as true, we 
might also admit the story of Epamei- 
nondas and Pelopidas serving in the 
Spartan army at Mantineia (Plutarch, 
Pelop. c. 3). But I do not see how it 
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In these measures regarding Bceotia, we recognize the vigorous 
hand and the miso-Theban spirit of Agesilaus. He 
was at this time the great director of Spartan foreign 
policy, though opposed by his more just and moderate 
colleague King Agesipolis , 1 as well as by a section of 
the leading Spartans, who reproached Agesilaus with 
his project of ruling Greece by means of subservient 
local despots or oligarchies in the various cities , 2 and 
who contended that the autonomy promised by the 
peace of Antalkidas ought to be left to develop itself freely, 
without any coercive intervention on the part of Sparta . 3 

Far from any wish thus to realize the terms of peace which 
they had themselves imposed, the Lacedaemonians took advantage 


Spartan 
policy at 
this time 
directed by 
the partisan 
spirit of 
Agesilaus, 
opposed by 
lus col¬ 
league Age¬ 
sipolis. 


of an early moment, after becoming free from their enemies in 
Bceotia and Corinth, to strain their authority over their allies 


can be even partially true. If it had 
been true, I think Xenophdn could not 
have failed to mention it: all that he 
does say tends to contradict it. 

1 DiodCr. xv. 29. 

2 How currently this reproach was 

advanced against Agesilaus may be 
seen in more than one passage of the 
Hellenica of Xenophdn, whose narra¬ 
tive is both so partial and so ill- 
constructed, that the most instructive 
information is dropped only in the way 
of unintentional side wind where we 
should not naturally look for it. Xen. 
Hellen. V. 3, 16. ttoAAwv Se keyovrav 
AcueeSai/xoviW ws oA iy<ov eveicev &v6pio- 
ir<av iroAet (Phlius) a.Tr«x0dvoiTo (Agesi¬ 
laus) irktov irevTOjacrxikmv avSpoiV. 
Again, V. 4, 13. # (’A'YTjeriAaos) eiSib?, 
on, «L'<TTparr)yoLV) ) Aefeiav oi iroAtrat, <i>$ 
*Ayij<riAaos, otrog f3orj6rio , «t,c to Is rvpav- 
voiy, irpdypara rfi ndket, &C. 

Compare Plutarch, Agosil. c. 24—26. 

3 DiodOnis indeed affirms that this 
was really done for a short time; that 
the cities which had before been 
dependent allies of Sparta were now 
emancipated and left to themselves; 
that a reaction immediately ensued 
against those Dekarckies or oligarchies 
which had hitherto managed the cities 
in the interests of Sparta; that this 
reaction was so furious as everywhere 
to kill, banish, or impoverish the 
principal partisans of Spartan supre¬ 
macy; and that the accumulated 
complaints and sufferings of these 
exiles drove the Spartans, after having 


“endured the peace like a heavy 
burthen” (&<rwep papv <f>opTiov —xv. 5) 
for a few months, to shake it off, and 
to re-ostablish by force their own 
supremacy as well as the government 
of their friends mail the various cities. 
In this statement there is nothing 
intrinsically improbable. After what 
we have heard of the Dekarchies under 
Sparta, no extent of violence in the 
reaction against them is incredible; 
nor can we doubt that such reaction 
would carry with it some new injustice, 
along with much well-merited retri¬ 
bution. Hardly any but Athenian 
citizens were capable of theforbearance 
displayed by Athens both after the 
Four Hundred and after the Thirty. 
Nevertheless, I believe that DiodOrus 
is here mistaken, and that he has 
assigned to the period immediately 
succeeding the peace of Antalkidas 
those reactionary violences which took 
place in many cities about sixteen 
years subsequently, after the battle of 
leulstra . For Xenophdn, in recounting 
what happened after the peace of 
Antalkidas, mentions nothing about 
any real autonomy granted by Sparta 
to her various subject allies and 
subsequently revoked, which he would 
never have omitted to tell us had the 
fact been so, because it would have 

S lied a plausible apology for the- 
-handeu injustice of the Spartans, 
and would have thus lent aid to the 
current of partiality which manifests 
itself in his history. 
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beyond its previous limits. Passing in review 1 the conduct of 
each during the late war, they resolved to make an b.c. 386-385. 
example of the city of Mantineia. Some acts, not of 0ppressive 
positive hostility, but of equivocal fidelity, were im- behaviour 
puted to the Mantineians. They were accused of having spartans to- 
been slack in performance of their military obligations, 
sometimes even to the length of withholding their require the 
contingent altogether, under pretence of a season of Syto°be he 
religious truce ; of furnishing com in time of war to demolished, 
the hostile Argeians ; and of plainly manifesting their disaffected 
feeling towards Sparta—chagrin at every success which she 
obtained—satisfaction, when she chanced to experience a reverse . 2 
The Spartan Ephors now sent an envoy to Mantineia, denouncing 
all such past behaviour, and peremptory requiring that the walls 
of the city should be demolished, as the only security for future 
penitence and amendment. As compliance was refused, they 
despatched an army, summoning the allied contingents generally 
for the purpose of enforcing the sentence. They entrusted the 
command to King Agesipolis, since Agesilaus excused himself 
from the duty, on the ground that the Mantineians had rendered 
material service to his father Archidamus in the dangerous Messe- 
nian war which had beset Sparta during the early part of his reign . 3 

Having first attempted to intimidate the Mantineians by 
ravaging their lands, Agesipolis commenced the work 
of blockade by digging a ditch round the town ; half blockades 
of his soldiers being kept on guard, while the rest 
worked with the spade. The ditch being completed, surrender, 
he prepared to erect a wall of circumvallation. But up th^river 
being apprised that the preceding harvest had been so 
good, as to leave a large stock of provision in the town, are forced to 
and to render the process of starving it out tedious t£ei?c?ty 
both for Sparta and for her allies, he tried a more 
rapid method of accomplishing his object. As the 
river Ophis, of considerable breadth for a Grecian stream, passed 
through the middle of the town, he dammed up its efflux on the 

1 Xen. Hcllen. v. 2,1—8. al<r66iJ.«v<n stated that the Mantineians had really 

tous \aK«&cuu.ovCovs im<TKOTrovt/Ta$ to vs shown themselves pleased when the 
$viL/j.dxov<>, biroloL rives L/taorot &v rtf Lacedaemonian morci was destroyed 
iPoAej/w avToZs eveWvuvro, &c. near Corinth by Ipliikratds (iv. 5,18). 

2 Xen. Hell. v. 2,2. He had before » Xen. Hellen. v. 2,3. 

8—3 
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lower side , 1 thus causing it to inundate the interior of the city 
and threaten the stability of the walls, which seem to have been 
of no great height, and built of sun-burnt bricks. Disappointed 
in their application to Athens for aid , 2 and unable to provide 
extraneous support for their tottering towers, the Mantineians 
were compelled to solicit a capitulation. But Agesipolis now 
refused to grant the request, except on condition that not only 
the fortifications of their city, but the city itself, should be in 
great part demolished ; and that the inhabitants should be re¬ 
distributed into those five villages, which had been brought 
together, many years before, to form the aggregate city of Man- 
tineia. To this also the Mantineians were obliged to submit, and 
the capitulation was ratified. 

Though nothing was said in the terms of it about the chiefs of the 
Demo era- Mantineian democratical government, yet these latter, 
leaders of consc i ous that they were detested both by their own 
Mantineia— oligarchical opposition and by the Lacedaemonians, 
SvSfttfSe accounted themselves certain of being put to death. 
Seeded° f ^ Jl< * SUC ^ L would assuredly have been their fate, had 
King not Pausanias (the late king of Sparta, now in exile 
Pausanias. whose good opinion they had always 


1 In 1627, during the Thirty Years’ 
war, the German town of Wolfenbdttel 
was constrained to surrender in the 
same manner, by damming up the river 
Ocker which flowed through it—a con¬ 
trivance of General Count Pappenheim, 
the Austrian besieging commander. 
See Colonel Mitchell's Life of Wallen¬ 
stein, p. 107. 

The description given by Xenophdn 
of Mantineia as it stood in 385 B.C., 
with the river Ophis, a considerable 
stream, passing through the middle of 
it, is perfectly clear. When the city, 
after haying been now broken up, was 
rebuilt in 370 B.C., the site was so far 
changed that the river no longer ran 
through it. But the present course of 
the nver Ophis, as given by excellent 
modem topographical examiners, 
Colonel Leake and Kiepert, is at a 
very considerable distance from the 
Mantineia rebuilt in 370 B.C., the 
situation of which is accurately known, 
since the circuit of its walls still 
remains distinctly marked. The Man¬ 
tineia of 370 B.c., therefore, as com¬ 
pared with the Mantineia in 885 b.c., 


must have been removed to a consider¬ 
able distance, or else the river Ophis 
must have altered its course. Colonel 
Leake supposes that the Ophis had 
been artificially diverted from its 
course, in order that it might be 
brought through the town of Mantineia, 
a supposition which he founds on the 
words of Xenojihdn—cro^corepcop yevo- 
fxev<av Tavrjj ye tSjv fa/Oadnrtav, rb (jfy Sid. 
reix&v vorafiSv rroteitr&ai (Hellen. V. 2, 
7). But it is very difficult to agree with 
him on this point when we look at his 
own map (annexed to the Pelopon- 
nesiaca) of the Mantiniceand Tegeatis, 
and observe the great distance between 
the river Ophis and Mantineia; nor 
do the words of Xenoph&n seem 
necessarily to imply any artificial 
divorsion of the river, it appears 
easier to believe that the river has 
changed its course. See Leake, Travels 
in Morea, vol. iii. ch. xxiv. p. 71; and 
Peloponnesiaca, p. 880; and Ernst 
Curtins, Peloponnesos, p. 239, who 
still, however, leaves the point ob¬ 
scure. 

2 Dioddr. xv. 5. 
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•enjoyed, obtained as a personal favour from bis son Agesipolis 
the lives of the most obnoxious, sixty in number, on condition 
that they should depart into exile. Agesipolis had much difficulty 
in accomplishing the wishes of his father. His Lacedaemonian 
soldiers were ranged in arms on both sides of the gate by which 
the obnoxious men went out; and Xenophdn notices it as a signal 
mark of Lacedaemonian discipline, that they could keep their 
spears unemployed when disarmed enemies were thus within 
their reach ; especially as the oligarchical Mantineians manifested 
the most murderous propensities, and were exceedingly difficult 
to control. 1 As at Peirseus before, so here at Mantineia again, 
the liberal, but unfortunate, King Pausanias is found interfering 
in the character of mediator to soften the ferocity of political 
antipathies. 


The city of Mantineia was now broken up, and the inhabitants 
were distributed again into the five constituent villages. 

Out of four-fifths of the population, each man pulled. 
down his house in the city, and rebuilt it in the ^^buted 
village near to which his property lay. The remaining into five 
fifth continued to occupy Mantineia as a village, vmages ’ 
Each village was placed under oligarchical government and left 
unfortified. Though at first (says Xenoph6n) the change proved 
troublesome and odious, yet presently, when men found them¬ 
selves resident upon their landed properties—and still more 
when they felt themselves delivered from the vexatious dema¬ 


gogues—the new situation became more popular than the old. 
The Lacedaemonians were still better satisfied. Instead of one 


city of Mantineia, five distinct Arcadian villages now stood 
enrolled in their catalogue of allies. They assigned to each a 
separate xen&gus (Spartan officer destined to the command of 


a 1 Xen. Hellen. y. 2, C. olopAvtov 
airoBave tollai r$>u dpyokttyvTUiV, tea l ru>v 
rov Smiov irpocrrarSiv, SteirpagaTO 6 ira'Pqp 
'(see before, V. 2, 8) irapa tou ’a yyeniro- 
Xi5os, acn^aAetav avTOt? ccretrdax, d^raA,- 
Aarro/tei'oi? e/c rrjg rrokeuig, c^n/covra oven, 
teal dfi^oreptadev fikv rvjs oSov, apgdfMVot. 
curb r tov irukatv, gxovtgs ra Sopara ol 
AcucgScuuSvioi eamrja-avj. dewjuem rovg 
iSiovrag* k at /tAterouvrev avrovg 
ojfitos a<rreCxovro av Ttbv p^ov, f) 
ot ftikrurroi* tS)v Mai/rtt'^Air 


/cat rovro pAv etp^trdo ptiya re/ept^ptov 
TreidapxCa-g. 

I have remarked more than once, 
and the reader will here observe a new 
example, how completely the word 
/3eATt<TTot—which is applied to the 
wealthy or aristocratical party in 

E olitics, as its equivalent is in other 
tnguages, by writers who sym¬ 
pathize with them—is divested of 
all genuine ethical import as to cha¬ 
racter. 
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eacli allied contingent), and the military service of all was 
henceforward performed with the utmost regularity. 1 

Such was the dissection or cutting into parts of the ancient 
city Mantineia, one of the most odious acts of high¬ 
handed Spartan despotism. Its true character is 
veiled by the partiality of the historian, who recounts 
it with a confident assurance that, after the trouble of 
moving was over, the population felt themselves 
decidedly bettered by the change. Such an assurance 
is only to be credited on the ground that, being 
captives under the Grecian laws of war, they may have been 
thankful to escape the more terrible liabilities of death or 
personal slavery, at the price of forfeiting their civic community. 
That their feelings towards the change were those of genuine 
aversion is shown by their subsequent conduct after the battle 
of Leuktra. As soon as the fear of Sparta was removed, they 
flocked together with unanimous impulse, to reconstitute and 
refortify their dismantled city. 2 It would have been strange 
indeed had the fact been otherwise, for attachment to a civic 
community was the strongest political instinct of the Greek mind. 
The citizen of a town was averse—often most unhappily averse 


High- 

banded 

despotism 

of Sparta 

towards 

Mantineia 

—signal 

partiality 

of Xeno- 

ph6n. 


1 Xen Hellen 7 . 2, 7. 

. He says of this breaking up of the 
city of Mantineia, fhyicLcrQri ^ MavrCvtut 
rerpaxrj, Kaddirep to apxaiov <$kovv 
Ephorus (Fr. 188, ed. Didot) states that 
it was distributed into the fin original 
villages; and Strabo affirms that there 
were five original constituent villages 
(viii. p. 337). Hence it is probable that 
Mantineia the city was still left, after 
this &owcuns, to subsist as one of 
the five unfortified Tillages; so that 
Ephorus, Strabo, and Xonophdn may 
be thus made to agree, in substance 

2 This is mentioned by Xenophtn 
himself (Hellen. vi. 5, 3). The Lace¬ 
daemonians, though they remonstrated 
against it, were at that time too much 
humiliated to interfere by force and 
prevent it. The reason why they did 
not interfere by force (according to 
Xenoph6n) was that a general peaci 
had just then been sworn, guaranteeing 
autonomy to every distinct town, so 
that the Mantineians under this peace 
had a right to do what they did— 
crrparevew ye uAvtol hr* wtovs ov 
SvvaTbv eSfaet etvai, in* avTOi 'OfiCq ttjs 


eip^vris ytyevy]pAvr)$ (vi. 6, fi). Of this 
second peace, Athens was the ori¬ 
ginator and the voucher; but the 
autonomy which it guaranteed was 
only the same as had been professedly 
guaranteed by the peace of Antalkidas, 
of which Sparta had been tho voucher. 

General autonomy, as interpreted 
by Athens, was a different thing from 
general autonomy as it had been when 
interpreted by Sparta, The Spartans, 
when they had in their own hands 
both the power of interpretation and 
the power of enforcement, did not 
scruple to falsify autonomy so com¬ 
pletely as to lay siege to Mantineia 
and break up the city by force; while, 
when interpretation and enforcement 
had passed to Athens, they at once 
recognized that the treaty precluded 
them from a much less violent measure 
of interference. 

We may see by this how thoroughly 
partial and Philo - Laconian is the 
account given by Xenoph6n of the 
SioiWt? of Mantineia; how completely 
he keeps out of view the odious side 
of that proceeding. 
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—to compromise the separate and autonomous working of his 
community by joining in any larger political combination, how¬ 
ever equitably framed, and however it might promise on the 
whole an increase of Hellenic dignity. But still more vehe¬ 
mently did he shrink from the idea of breaking up his town into 
separate villages, and exchanging the character of a citizen for 
that of a villager, which was nothing less than great social 
degradation, in the eyes of Greeks generally, Spartans not 
excepted. 1 

In truth the sentence executed by the Spartans against 
Mantineia was, in point of dishonour as well as of Mischievous 
privation, one of the severest which could be inflicted influence of 
on free Greeks. All the distinctive glory and during this 
superiority of Hellenism—all the intellectual and ^Sndency* 
-artistic manifestations—all that there was of literature indecom- 
and philosophy, or of refined and rational sociality— Grecian e 
depended upon the city-life of the people. And the ^e^maitest 
influence of Sparta, during the period of her empire, fragments, 
was peculiarly mischievous and retrograde, as tending not only 
to decompose the federations such as Boeotia into isolated towns, 
but even to decompose suspected towns such as Mantineia into 
villages, all for the purpose of rendering each of them exclusively 
dependent upon herself. Athens during her period of empire 
had exercised no such disuniting influence; still less Thebes, 
whom we shall hereafter find coming forward actively to found 
the new and great cities of Megalopolis and Mess6n& The 
imperial tendencies of Sparta are worse than those of either 
Athens or Thebes; including less of improving or Pan-hellenic 
sympathies, and leaning the most systematically upon subservient 
factions in each subordinate city. In the very treatment of 
Mantineia just recounted, it is clear that the attack of Sparta was 
welcomed at least, if not originally invited, by the 1 oligarchical 
party of the place, who sought to grasp the power into their own 
hands and to massacre their political opponents. In the first 
object they completely succeeded, and their government probably 
was more assured in the five villages than it would have been in 

1 See the remarkable sentence of the (which had been their ancient pri- 
'Spartans, in which they reject the vilege) because they were xwpmu, and 
claim of the Pisatans to preside over not fit for the task (Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 
and administer the Olympic iestival 31): cp. (Xen. Cyrop. iv. 5,64). 
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tlie entire town. In tlie second, nothing prevented them from 
succeeding except the accidental intervention of the exile 
Pausanias—an accident which alone rescued the Spartan name 
from the additional disgrace of a political massacre, over and 
above the lasting odium incurred by the act itself, by breaking 
up an ancient autonomous city, which had shown no act of overt 
enmity, and which was so moderate in its democratical manifesta¬ 
tions as to receive the favourable criticism of judges rather 
disinclined towards democracy generally. 1 Thirty years before, 
when Mantineia had conquered certain neighbouring Arcadian 
districts, and had been at actual war with Sparta to preserve 
them, the victorious Spartans exacted nothing more than the 
reduction of the city to its original district; 2 * now, they are 
satisfied with nothing less than the partition of the city into 
unfortified villages, though there had been no actual war 
preceding. So much had Spartan power, as well as Spartan 
despotic propensity, progressed during this interval. 

The general language of Isokrates, Xenophon, and DiodQrus * 
The treat- indicates that this severity towards Mantineia was 
Mantineia on ty most str i n g eilt anaong a series of severities, 

was only extended by the Lacedaemonians through their whole 
awK 8 confederacy, and operating upon all such of its mem- 
other acts of bersasgave them ground for dissatisfaction or mis- 
inteiven™ trust. During the ten years after the surrender of 
mSedty Athens, they had been lords of the Grecian world 
Sparta both by land and sea, with a power never before 
various possessed by any Grecian state, until the battle of 
aUies * Knidus, and the combination of Athens, Tli&bes, 
Argos, and Corinth, seconded by Persia, had broken up their 
empire at sea, and much endangered it on land. At length the 
peace of Antalkidas, enlisting Persia on their side (at the price 
of the liberty of the Asiatic Greeks), had enabled them to dissolve 
the hostile combination against them. The general autonomy, 
of which they were the authorized interpreters, meant nothing 
more than a separation of the Boeotian cities from Thebes,* and 
of Corinth from Argos, being noway intended to apply to the 


1 Aristot. Polit. vi. 2, 2. 

2 Thucyd. v. 81. 

8 Isokrates, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 183, 


134,146, 206; Or. viii (De Pace) s. 123; 
X.en, Hellen. v. 2,1—8; Dioddr. xv. 5, 

g_ 

* Xen. Hellen. v. 1,35. 
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relation between Sparta and her allies. Having thus their hands 
free, the Lacedaemonians applied themselves to raise their 
ascendency on land to the point where it had stood before the 
battle of Knidus, and even to regain as much as possible of their 
empire at sea. To bring back a dominion such as that of the 
Lysandrian Harmosts and Dekarchies, and to reconstitute a local 
oligarchy of their most devoted partisans, in each of those cities 
where the government had been somewhat liberalized during the 
recent period of war, was their systematic policy. 

Those exiles who had incurred the condemnation of their 
fellow-citizens for subservience to Sparta now found Return of 
the season convenient for soliciting Spartan interven- Baconian 
tion to procure their return. It was in this manner e^ie^in^ 
that a body of exiled political leaders from Pklius — cities, as 
whose gTeat merit it was that the city when under l^thepur- 
their government had been zealous in service to poses of 
Sparta, but had now become lukewarm or even dis- caseof - 
affected in the hands of their opponents—obtained Ph3ius * 
from the Ephors a message, polite in form but authoritative in 
substance, addressed to the Phliasians, requiring that the exiles 
should be restored, as friends of Sparta banished without just cause. 1 

While the Spartan power, for the few years succeeding the 
peace of Antalkidas, was thus decidedly in ascending competition, 
movement on land, efforts were also made to re-estab- ^^Sparta 
lish it at sea. Several of the Cyclades and other for ascend- 
smaller islands were again rendered tributary. In Athens Sea * 
this latter sphere however Athens became her com- ^ 

petitor. Since the peace and the restoration of getstoge- 
LSmnos, Imbros, and Skyros, combined with the rodJments 
refortified Peirseus and its Long Walls, Athenian tfme^on' 
commerce and naval power had been reviving, though federacy. 
by slow and humble steps. Like the naval force of England 
compared with France, the warlike marine of Athens rested upon 
a considerable commercial marine, which latter hardly existed 
at all in Laconia. Sparta had no seamen except constrained 
Helots or paid foreigners; 2 while the commerce of Peirseus both 


J Xen. Hellen. v. 2,8—10. 

The consequences of this forced re¬ 
turn are not difficult to foresee; they 


will appear in a subsequent page. 
fl Xen. Hellen. vii. 1,3—12. 
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required and maintained a numerous population of tliis character. 
The harbour of Peirseus was convenient in respect of accommo¬ 
dation, and well-stocked with artisans, while Laconia had few 
artisans, and was notoriously destitute of harbours. 1 Accordingly 
in this maritime competition, Athens, though but the shadow of 
her former self, started at an advantage as compared with Sparta, 
and, in spite of the superiority of the latter on land, was enabled 
to compete with her in acquiring tributary dependencies among 
the smaller islands of the iEgean. To these latter, who had no 
marine of their own, and who (like Athens herself) required 
habitual supplies of imported corn, it was important to obtain 
botli access to Peirseus and protection from the Athenian triremes 
against that swarm of pirates, who showed themselves after the 
peace of Antalkidas, when there was no predominant maritime 
state ; besides which, the market of Peineus was often supplied 
with foreign corn from the Crimea, through the preference shown 
by the princes of Bosphorus to Athens, at a time when vessels 
from other places could obtain no cargo. 3 A moderate tribute 
paid to Athens would secure to the tributary island greater 
advantages than if paid to Sparta, with at least equal protection. 
Probably the influence of Athens over these islanders was further 
aided by the fact that she administered the festivals and lent out 
the funds of the holy temple at DSlos. We know by inscrip¬ 
tions remaining that large sums were borrowed at interest from 
the temple treasure, not merely by individual islanders, but also 
by the island-cities collectively—Naxos, Andros, Tenos, Siphnos, 
Seriphos. The Amphiktyonic council who dispensed these loans 
(or at least the presiding members) were Athenians, named 
annually at Athens. 8 Moreover, these islanders rendered reli¬ 
gious homage and attendance at the Delian festivals, and were 
thus brought within the range of a central Athenian influence, 
capable, under favourable circumstances, of being strengthened 
and rendered even politically important. 


Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 7. 

2 Isokratfis Orat. xvil. (Trapezit.), 
% 71. 

3 See the valuable inscription called 
the Marmor Sandvicense, which con¬ 
tains the accounts rendered by the 
annual Araphiktyons at JDSlos, from 
-S77—37S B.C. 


Boeckh, Staatsliaushaltung der 
Athener, voL ii. p. 214, ed. 1; vol. ii. 
p. 78 seq.. ed. 2nd. 

The list of cities and individuals 
who borrowed money from the temple 
is given in these accounts, together 
with the amount of interest, either 
paid by them or remaining in arrear. 
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By such helps Athens was slowly acquiring to herself a second 
maritime confederacy, which we shall presently find to be of 
considerable moment, though never approaching the grandeur of 
her former empire ; so that in the year 380 B.C., when Isokrates 
published his Panegyrical Discourse (seven years after the peace 
of Antalkidas), though her general power was still slender com¬ 
pared with the overruling might of Sparta, 1 yet her navy had 
already made such progress, that he claims for her the right of 
taking the command by sea, in that crusade which he strenuously 
enforces, of Athens and Sparta in harmonious unity at the head 
of all Greece, against the Asiatic barbarians. 2 

It would seem that a few years after the peace of Antalkidas, 
Sparta became somewhat ashamed of having surren¬ 
dered the Asiatic Greeks to Persia; and that King tertaLied 
Agesipolis and other leading Spartans encouraged the 
scheme of a fresh Grecian expedition against Asia, in leaders, 
compliance with propositions from some disaffected 
subjects of Artaxerx$s. 3 Upon some such project, ^e^escueof 
currently discussed though never realized, Isokrates the Asiatic 
probably built his Panegyrical Oration, composed in panegyrical 
a lofty strain of patriotic eloquence (380 B.C.), to 
stimulate both Sparta and Athens in the cause, and 
calling on both, as joint chiefs of Greece, to suspend dissension 
at home for a great Pan-hellenic manifestation against the common 
enemy abroad. But whatever ideas of this kind the Spartan 
leaders may have entertained, their attention was taken off, about 


1 This is the description which 
Isokratfis himself gives (Orat xv. 
(Permutat,), s. 61) of the state of the 
Grecian world when he published his 
Panegyrical Discourse—oTe Aeucefiai- 
povtot jiiv tyxov tS)v 'EAAijvwj', ifpett Si 
raimvws eirparTOfWV, &C. 

2 The Panegyrical Discourse of Iso- 
kratds, the date of it being pretty 
exactly known, is of great value for 
enabling us to understand the period 
immediately succeeding the peace of 
Antalkidas. 

He particularly notices the multipli¬ 
cation of pirates, and the competition 
between Athens and Sparta about 
tribute from the islands in the iEgean 

<S. 133^). r£$ yap av toicuJttjs Karacrra- 

crewy <ttn,6vpy(r«:iev i ev jf KaTairoyrccrral 
pkv rijv 6a.\aar<rav jcaTe'xovcrt, ireXrcurral 


Si ras iroX«v Ka.rakapPdvov<rt t «fcc. 

. . . Katroi (fiveret koI gd) 

Sia rvxyv peya <f>povovvras rotovrots’ «p- 
yois iirix*£pctv, iroXi) paXXov n to v? 
M) iru&Tos Sacrpokoytiv, ov$ a£tov 
itrrtv eXlctv, opaivras tovtovs piv St a 
(rrravioTTjra. rrjs yijs oprj yetapyjslvdvayKOi- 
gofiivovs, TOV9 S ’ ■>?«■«ipwra? Ob* affrdovCav 
rijs x^P a? 7 ^ v (*>* v irXtftoTTj*' avrijs apybv 
rrepLopiovTas, <fec. (s. 151). 

. . . T Qv rin*ts (Athenians and 

Spartans) ovSepCa.v Troiov/wfla ir povotav, 
aXXa wepl piv rwv K vKkaStav vrt~ 
trav ip<j>t <r/$itTovp«v, rotratfras Si 
rb rrkrjdo? teal ‘njXucatfras rbpeyeffos $v- 
vapnis 0V7(t)t eijefi rc2 /SapjSapc*) irapaSe- 
SwKaptv. 

Compare Xenoph. Hellen. vL 1,12— 

p'b els wjcrvSpia d.iro^Kerrovra.<;, &C. 

3 DiodCr. xv. 9,19. 
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382 B.C., by movements in a more remote region of the Grecian 
world, which led to important consequences. 

Since the year 414 b.c. (when the Athenians were engaged in 
state of the siege of Syracuse), we have heard nothing either 
Macedonia 0 f kings of Macedonia, or of the Chalkidic Grecian 
ChaikidikS cities in the peninsula of Thrace adjoining Macedonia. 
Macedonian Down to that year, Athens still retained a portion of 
Storing the her maritime empire in those regions. The Platseans 
last years were still in possession of Skion§ (on the isthmus of 
pomeJan°’ Palling) which she had assigned to them; while the 
war * Athenian admiral Euetion, seconded by many hired 

Thracians, and even by Perdikkas king of Macedonia, undertook 
a fruitless siege to reconquer Amphipolis on the Strymdn. 1 But 
the fatal disaster at Syracuse having disabled Athens from 
maintaining such distant interests, they were lost to her along 
with her remaining empire—perhaps earlier, though we do not 
know how. At the same time during the last years of the 
Peloponnesian war, the kingdom of Macedonia greatly increased 
in power; partly, we may conceive, from the helpless condition 
of Athens, but still more from the abilities and energy of Archelaus, 
son and successor of Perdikkas. 

The course of succession among the Macedonian princes seems 
Perdikkas not ^ ave ^ een settled, so that disputes and bloodshed 
and took place at the death of several of them. Moreover 

there were distinct tribes of Macedonians, who, though 
th^latfcer f° rm i n g part, really or nominally, of the dominion of 
the Temenid princes, nevertheless were immediately 
subject to separate hut subordinate princes of their own. The 
reign of Perdikkas had been much troubled in this manner. In 
the first instance, he had stripped his own brother Alketas of the 
crown, 3 who appears (so far as we can make out), to have had the 

i Thncyd. vii. 9. Perhaps it may help to explain the 

a This is attested by Plato, Gorgias, chronological embarrassments con- 
c. 26, p. 471 A. nected with the reign of Perdikkas, 

... ’'Os ye (Archelaus son of the years of which are assigned by 
Perdikkas) irpu>rov p.tv rovrov avrbv rbv different authors, as 28, 28, 86, 40, 41. 
Se<frr6rnv koX fle iqv (Alketas) p.eravep^a- See Mr. Clinton, Fasti Hellen. ch. iv. 
jmvos, «s airoSuxruv tt}v apx^v f)v p. 222—where he discusses the clirono- 
H epS I k k a 9 avrbv ad> e &c. logy of the Macedonian kings: also 

This statement of Plato, that Per- Krebs, Lection. Diodorese, p. 169. 
dikkas expelled his brother Alketas There are no means of determining 
from the throne, appears not to be when the reign of Perdikkas began— 
adverted to by the commentators, nor exactly when it ended. We know 
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better right to it; next, he had also expelled his younger brother 
Philippus from his subordinate principality. To restore Amyntas r 
the son of Philippus, was one of the purposes of the Thrakian 
prince SitalkSs, in the expedition undertaken conjointly with 
Athens, during the second year of the Peloponnesian war. 1 On 
the death of Perdikkas (about 413 B.C.), his eldest or only 
legitimate son was a child of seven years old; but his natural 
son 2 Archelaus was of mature age and unscrupulous ambition. 
The dethroned Alketas was yet alive, and had now considerable 
chance of re-establishing himself on the throne: Archelaus, 
inviting him and his son under pretence that he would himself 
bring about their re-establishment, slew them both amidst the 
intoxication of a banquet. He next despatched the boy, his 
legitimate brother, by suffocating him in a well; and through 
these crimes made himself king. His government however was 
so energetic and able, that Macedonia reached a degree of military 
power such as none of his predecessors had ever possessed. His 
troops, military equipments, and fortified places were much 
increased in numbers; while he also cut straight roads of 
communication between the various portions of his territory— 
a novelty seemingly everywhere, at that time. 3 Besides such 
improved organization (which unfortunately we are not permitted 
to know in detail), Archelaus founded a splendid periodical 
Olympic festival, in honour of the Olympian Zeus and the 
Muses, 4 and maintained correspondence with the poets and 
philosophers of Athens. He prevailed upon the tragic poets 
Euripides and Agathon, as well as the epic poet Chcerilus, to- 
visit him in Macedonia, where Euripides especially was treated 
with distinguished favour and munificence, 8 remaining there 
until his death in 406 or 405 B.c. Archelaus also invited 
Sokrates, who declined the invitation, and appears to have 


from Thucydides that he was king in 
432 and in 414 b.c. But the fact of his 
acquiring the crown by the expulsion 
of an elder brother renders it less 
wonderful that the beginning of his 
reign should be differently stated by 
different authors, though these authors 
seem mostly to conceive Perdikkas as 
the immediate successor of Alexander, 
without any notice of Alketas. 
i Thucyd. i. 67; ii. 97—100. 


a The mother of Archelaus was a 
female slave belonging to Alketas; it 
is for this reason that ^ Plato colls. 
Alketas 8 e <nro ry v Kal Oelov of Arche¬ 
laus (Plato, Gorgias, c. 26, p. 471 A). 

8 Thucyd. it 100. oSofts evfMcwr 
er</*e, &C. 

4 Arrian, i. 11; Dioddr. xvii. 16. 

5 Plutarch, De Vitioso Pudore, c. 7„ 
p. 631 E. 
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shown some favour to Plato. 1 He perished in the same year 
as Sokrat^s (399 B.C.), by a violent death; two Thessalian youths, 
Krateuas and Hellanokrates, together with a Macedonian named 
Dekamnichus, being his assassins during a hunting party. The 
two first were youths to whom he was strongly attached, but 
whose dignity he had wounded by insulting treatment and non¬ 
performance of promises: the third was a Macedonian, who, for 
having made an offensive remark upon the bad breath of Euripides, 
had been given up by the order of Archelaus to the poet, in order 
that he might be flogged for it. Euripides actually caused the 
sentence to be inflicted; but it was not till six years after his 
death that Dekamnichus, who had neither forgotten nor forgiven 
the affront, found the opportunity of taking revenge by instigating 
and aiding the assassins of Archelaus. 2 

These incidents, recounted on the authority of Aristotle, and 
■Contrast of re ^ atin S ^ we ^ to the Macedonian king Archelaus as to 
Macedonia the Athenian citizen and poet Euripides, illustrate the 
and Athens, political contrast between Macedonia and Athens. The 
government of the former is one wholly personal—dependent on the 
passions, tastes, appetites, and capacities of the king. The ambition 
of Archelaus leads both to his crimes for acquiring the throne, and 
to his improved organization of the military force of the state after¬ 
wards ; his admiration for the poets and philosophers of Ath ens makes 
him sympathize warmly with Euripides, and ensures to the latter 
personal satisfaction for an offensive remark; his appetites, mingling 
licence with insult, end by drawing upon him personal enemies of a 
formidable character. I/JStat , c : est moi —stands marked in the whole 
series of proceedings; the personality of the monarch is the determin¬ 
ing element. Now at Athens no such element exists. There is, on 
the one hand, no easy way of bringing to bear the ascendency of an 

1 Arist. Rhetoric ^ ii, 24; Seneca, de hunting party. 

Beneficiie, v. 6; jElian, V. H. xiv. 17. Kai ttjs ’ApxeAaov S’ im94<rtt»s A«*a- 

- See the statements, unfortunately fxv ix<>s riyepbiv eyivero. irapofiimv rove 
brief, of Aristotle (Politic, v. 8, em&e/xcvovs np&ros * ainov Si rfjs opyiist 
U'O"!**). i Plato (Alkibiad. ii. c 5, p. on avrov efeSoi/ce p.cumya><r<u EvpLiriSrt 
141D), while mentioning the assassma- r<2 no o Si EvpincSris ixaXinouvev 
won of Archelaus by his iraiSi/ea, ciihSvtos TC avrov elf SvcrcoSetav to 6 <rr6- 
represents the motive of the latter ptarov (Arist. Pol. 1. cX 
differently from Aristotle, as having Dekamnichus is cited by Aristotle 
been an ambitious desire to possess as one among the examples of persons 
himself of the throne. Dioddrus (xiv. actually scourged, which proves that 

a represents Krateuas as having Euripides availed himself of the 
ed Archelaus unintentionally in a privilege accorded by Archelaus. 
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energetic chief to improve the military organization—as Athens 
found to her cost, when she was afterwards assailed hy Philip, the 
successor after some interval, and in many respects the parallel, of 
Archelaus. But, on the other hand, neither the personal tastes nor 
the appetites of any individual Athenian count as active causes in 
the march of public affairs, which is determined by the established 
law and by the pronounced sentiments of the body of citizens. 
However gross an insult might have been offered to Euripides at 
Athens, the Dikasts would never have sentenced that the offender 
should be handed over to him to be flogged. They would have 
inflicted such measure of punishment as the nature of the wrong 
and the pre-existing law appeared to them to require. Political 
measures, or judicial sentences, at Athens, might be well- or ill- 
judged ; but at any rate they were always dictated by regard to 
a known law and to the public conceptions entertained of state- 
interests, state-dignity, and state-obligations, without the avowed 
intrusion of any man’s personality. To Euripides-—who had 
throughout his whole life been the butt of Aristophanes and 
other comic writers, and who had been compelled to hear, in 
the crowded theatre, taunts far more galling than what is ascribed 
to Dekamnichus—the contrast must have been indeed striking, 
to have the offender made over to him, and the whip placed at 
his disposal, by order of his new patron. And it is little to his 
honour that he should have availed himself of the privilege, by 
causing the punishment to be really administered—a punishment 
which he could never have seen inflicted, during the fifty years of 
his past life, upon any free Athenian citizen. 

Krateuas did not survive the deed more than three or four days, 
after which Orestes, son of Archelaus, a child, was g ucceediT1 g 
placed on the throne, under the guardianship of Macedo- 
Aeropus. The latter however, after about four years, —omtSsf 
made away with his ward, and reigned in his stead 
for two years. He then died of sickness, and was Amyntas. ’ 
succeeded by bis son Pausanias, who, after a reign of tioiffre^' 
only one year, was assassinated and succeeded by quent * 
Amyntas, 1 This Amyntas (chiefly celebrated as the father of 
Philip and the grandfather of Alexander the Great), though 
akin to the royal family, had been nothing more than an atten- 
l Dioddr. xiv. 84—89. 
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•dant of Aeropus, 1 until he made himself king by putting to death 
Pausanias. 2 He reigned, though with interruptions, twenty-four 
years (393—369 B.c.) —years, for the most part, of trouble and 
humiliation for Macedonia, and of occasional exile for himself. 
The vigorous military organization introduced by Archelaus 
appears to have declined ; while the frequent dethronements and 
assassinations of kings, beginning even with Perdikkas the father 
•of Archelaus, and continued down to Amyntas, unhinged the 
central authority and disunited the various portions of the 
Macedonian name, which naturally tended to separation, and 
could only be held together by a firm hand. 

The interior regions of Macedonia were bordered, to the north, 
Amyntas is north-east, and north-west, by warlike barbarian tribes, 
IrmnMace- ^krakian and Illyrian, whose invasions were not un- 
domaby frequent and often formidable. Tempted probably 
xianSe by the unsettled position of the government, the 
mnch S * * * * * of V the I1 ly rians poured in upon Amyntas during the first 
sea-coast to year of his reign; perhaps they may have been in- 
thwn eon- vite(i ^7 ottier Pences of the interior, 3 and at all events 
federacy. their coming would operate as a signal for malcontents 
to declare themselves. Amyntas—having only acquired the 
sceptre a few months before by assassinating his predecessor, and 
having little hold on the people—was not only unable to repel them, 
but found himself obliged to evacuate Pella, and even to retire 
from Macedonia altogether. Despairing of his position, he made 
over to the Olynthians a large portion of the neighbouring 
territory—Lower Macedonia, or the coast and cities round the 
Thermaic Gulf. 4 As this cession is represented to have been 
made at the moment of his distress and expatriation, we may 
fairly suspect that it was made for some reciprocal benefit or 


i iElian, V. H. xii. 43; Dexippus ap. more recent period, in war with a 

Syncell. p. 268; Justin, vii. 4. prince of the interior named Arrhibceus 

3 Diod&r. xiv. 89, ere\evTV}cre Si ica l —perhaps the same person (Aristot. 

Haucnm'as 6 rS»v Ma KeSSvtav /SacriAvu?, Folit. V, 8 ,11). 

avaipeOels vjrb ’Afivvrov 66\<p, ap£a? 4 Diodbr. sly. 92; xv. 19. <Mroyvot>s 

€Vlolvt6v rrjv Si (ScurtAeitar Kar4ox«v Si rrjv apxvv, ’OAvvBCois p.iv rqv crvvty- 
*A/jwivray, <fcc. ybs x^P av eSwp^owro, &C. rep rwv 

3 See in Tfrucyd. iv. 112, the re- 'OAwOtuv S<op^erapMPov iroAAriv rns 

lations of Arrhibmus, prince of the ofj.6pov r V a,ir6yv<a<nv rfjy 

Macedonians called Lynkestaj in the iavrov Swacrreta?, &c. 

interior country, with the Illyrian The flight of Amyntas, after a year's 
invaders, B.C. 428. reign, is confirmed by Uexippus ap. 

Archelaus had been engaged, at a Syncell p. 268. 
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valuable equivalent, of which. Amyntas might well stand in 
need, at a moment of so much exigency. 

It is upon this occasion that we begin to hear again of the 
Chalkidians of Olynthus, and the confederacy which 
they gradually aggregated round their city as a centre. 

The confederacy seems to have taken its start from 
this cession of Amyntas—or rather, to speak more 
properly, from his abdication; for the cession of what 
he could not keep was of comparatively little moment, 
and we shall see that he tried to resume it as soon as 
he acquired strength. The effect of his flight was to 
break up the government of Lower or maritime 
Macedonia, and to leave the cities therein situated 
defenceless against the Illyrians, or other invaders 
from the interior. To these cities, the only chance of 
security was to throw themselves upon the Greek 
cities on the coast, and to organize in conjunction 
with the latter a confederacy for mutual support. Among all the 
Greeks on that coast, the most strenuous and persevering (so they 
had proved themselves in their former contentions against Athens 
when at the summit of her power) as well as the nearest, were 
the Chalkidians of Olynthus. These Olynthians now put them¬ 
selves forward—took into their alliance and under their 
protection the smaller towns of maritime Macedonia immediately 
near them—and soon extended their confederacy so as to 
comprehend all the larger towns in this region—including even 
Pella, the most considerable city of the country. 1 As they began 
this enterprise at a time when the Illyrians were masters of the 
country so as to drive Amyntas to despair and flight, we may be 
sure that it must have cost them serious efforts, not without great 


B.C. 392. 
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1 Xenoph. Hellen. Y. 2, 12. on p.iv uxyi<rn\ t<ov iv Ma/eeSoi/iqi rrdkewv. <cal 
yap t&v em ©pa/ajs p«yicro 7 7rdAis *Okvv ‘A/xui/rar Si aXrtaydjirta airoxvpovvrdrv 
aos, erxeSov irdvres iiritrratrte. oftroi r&v «/c r£>v irdkewv, Kal ocrov ovk iiareirTQiKOTa 
irokewv irgoerriydyovro Herr tv as, e<f> <jSre tjSyj «/c v a<njs Maxefiovlas. ^ 
rots avro is xpfjerQat. v6p.oi<s koX cru/xiroAi- We know from Dioddrus that 
Teveiv ■ eneira Se teal Tcbv fieigovcov irpoar- Amyntas fled the country in despair, 
ekapov rivas. iie Si rovrov lrrexeCpri<rav and ceded a large proportion, at least 
«cal ras rf/s MaKcSovtas TroAets ikevdepovv of Lower Macedonia to the Olynthians. 
airo ‘Aijlvvtov, tov pacrikews McuceSovtav. Accordingly, the struggle between the 
iirel Si elai^Koverav al eyyvraTa avr&v, latter and Amyntas (here alluded 
rayv koX eirl ras rrdppoo teai fieigov s eiro- to) must have taken place when he 
pevovro * ical Kareklieonev *jp.<rts exovras came back and tried to resume his 
fjSr) aAAas re iroAAas, /cal ndAAav, rjirep dominion. 
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danger if they failed. We may also be sure that the cities them¬ 
selves must have been willing, not to say eager, coadjutors; just as 
the islanders and Asiatic Greeks clung to Athens at the first forma¬ 
tion of the confederacy of Delos. The Olynthians could have had no 
means of conquering even the less considerable Macedonian cities, 
much less Pella, by force and against the will of the inhabitants/ 
How the Illyrians were compelled to retire, and by what steps 
Equal and the confederacy was got together, we are not permitted 
to know* Our information (unhappily very brief) 
comes from the Akanthian envoy KleigenSs, speaking 
at Sparta about ten years afterwards (b.c. 383), and 
describing in a few words the confederacy as it then 
stood. But there is one circumstance which this 
witness—himself hostile to Olynthus and coming to 
solicit Spartan aid against her—attests emphatically: 
the equal, generous, and brotherly principles, upon 
which the Olynthians framed their scheme from the 
beginning. They did not present themselves as an 
imperial city enrolling a body of dependent allies, but invited 
each separate city to adopt common laws and reciprocal citizen¬ 
ship with Olynthus, with full liberty of intermarriage, commercial 
dealing, and landed proprietorship. That the Macedonian cities 
near the sea should welcome so liberal a proposition as this, 
coming from the most powerful of their Grecian neighbours, 
cannot at all surprise us, especially at a time when they were 
exposed to the Illyrian invaders, and when Amyntas had fled the 
country. They had hitherto always been subjects i 1 their cities 
had not (like the Greek cities) enjoyed each its own separate 
autonomy within its own walls: the offer, now made to them by 
the Olynthians, was one of freedom in exchange for their past 
subjection under the Macedonian kings, combined with a force 
adequate to protect them against Illyrian and other invaders. 
Perhaps also these various cities—Anthemus, Therma, Ohalastra, 
Pella, Alorus, Pydna, &c,—may have contained, among the 
indigenous population, a certain proportion of domiciliated 
Grecian inhabitants, to whom the proposition of the Olynthians 
would be especially acceptaule. 

1 Xen. Hellen. V. 2,12. ras dfc Ma*eSoi'ia? 7 nJA.eis tktvdcpovv arrb ’Auvvrov, &C.t 
compare v. 2,38. * 
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We may thus understand why the offer of Olynthus was gladly 
welcomed by the Macedonian maritime cities. They Th e 
were the first who fraternized as voluntary partners 
in the confederacy, which the Olynthians, having confederacy 
established this basis, proceeded to enlarge further, by ^e°5L the 
making the like liberal propositions to the Greek £hiiktaic 
cities in their neighbourhood. Several of these latter Thrace- 
joined voluntarily; others were afraid to refuse ; p^ednre^ 
insomuch that the confederacy came to include a several _ 
considerable number of Greeks—especially Potidsea, others cling 
situated on the isthmus of Palling, and commanding autonomy^* 
the road of communication between the cities within f 

Palling and the continent. The Olynthians carried open 
out with scrupulous sincerity their professed principles resistance * 
of equal and intimate partnership, avoiding all encroachment or 
offensive pre-eminence in favour of their own city. But, in spite 
of this liberal procedure, they found among their Grecian neigh¬ 
bours obstructions which they had not experienced from the 
Macedonian. Each of the Grecian cities had been accustomed to 
its own town-autonomy and separate citizenship, with its peculiar 
laws and customs. All of them were attached to this kind of 
distinct political life by one of the most tenacious and universal 
instincts of the Greek mind ; all of them would renounce it with 
reluctance, even on consenting to enter the Olynthian con¬ 
federacy, with its generous promise, its enlarged security, and its- 
manifest advantages ,* and there were even some who, disdaining 
every prospective consideration, refused to change their condition 
at all except at the point of the sword. 

Among these last were Akanthus and Apollonia, the largest 
cities (next to Olynthus) in the Chalkidic peninsula, Akanthus 
and therefore the least unable to stand alone. To Apollonia 
these the Olynthians did not make application until resist the 
they had already attracted within their confederacy a SiySthus° n# 
considerable number of other Grecian as well as Sioy then 
Macedonian cities. They then invited Akanthus and solicit 
Apollonia to come in, upon the same terms of equal StS^ention 
union and fellow-citizenship. The proposition being agaiust ber * 
declined, they sent a second message, intimating that, unless it 
were accepted within a certain time, they would enforce it by 

8—4 
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compulsory measures. So powerful already was tlie military 
force of the Olynthian confederacy, that Akanthus and Apollonia, 
incompetent to resist without foreign aid, despatched envoys to 
Sparta to set forth the position of affairs in the Chalkidic 
peninsula, and to solicit intervention against Olynthus. 

Their embassy reached Sparta about B.c. 383, when the 
Speech of Spartans, having broken up the city of Mantineia 
taeAkan into v i^ a g es an< ^ coerced Phlius, were in the full 
thian envoy swing of power over Peloponnesus, and when they 
at Sparta. a i so dissolved the Boeotian federation, placing 

harmosts in Platsea and Thespiae as checks upon any movement 
of Thebes. The Akanthian Kleigenes, addressing himself to the 
assembly of Spartans and their allies, drew an alarming picture 
of the recent growth and prospective tendencies of Olynthus, 
invoking the interference of Sparta against that city. The 
Olynthian confederacy (he said) already comprised many cities, 
small and great, Greek as well as Macedonian—Amyntas having 
lost his kingdom. Its military power, even at present great, was 
growing every day. 1 The territory, comprising a large breadth 
of fertile corn-land, could sustain a numerous population. Wood 
for ship-building 2 was close at hand, while the numerous harbours 
of the confederate cities ensured a thriving trade as well as a 
steady revenue from custom-duties. The neighbouring Thracian 
tribes would be easily kept in willing dependence, and would 
thus augment the military force of Olynthus ; even the gold 
mines of Mount Pangseus would speedily come within her 
assured reach. “ All that I now tell you (such was the substance 
of his speech) is matter of public talk among the Olynthian 
people, who are full of hope and confidence. How can you 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 2,14. 

The number of Olynthian troops is 

S ‘ven in Xenophdn as 800 hoplites, a 
r greater number of peltasts, and 
1000 horsemen, assuming that Acan¬ 
thus and Apollonia joined the con¬ 
federacy. It has been remarked by 
Mr. Mitford and others that these 
numbers, as they here stand, must be 
decidedly smaller than the reality. 
But we have no means of correction 
open to us. Mr, Mitford's suggestion 
of 8000 hoplites in place of 800 rests 
upon no authority. 

DemosthenOs states that Olynthus 


by herself, and before she had brought 
all the Chalkidians into confederacy 
(ovttw XaA/ciSeW 7To.vrtav els ovvtpiticr- 
ixevtov —Be Fals. Leg. c. 75, p. 425) 
possessed 400 horsemen, and a citizen 

S pulation of 5000; no more than this 
i says) at the time when the Lace- 
monians attacked them. The his¬ 
torical statements of the great orator, 
for a time which nearly coincides with 
his own birth, are to be received with 
caution. 

2 Compare Boeckh, Public Economy 
of Athens, p. 54, s. 100, English Trans¬ 
lation. 
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Spartans, who are taking anxious pains to prevent the union of 
the Boeotian cities, 1 permit the aggregation of so much more for¬ 
midable a power, both by land and by sea, as this of Olynthus ? 
Envoys have already been sent thither from Athens and Thebes, 
and the Olynthians have decreed to send* an embassy in return, 
for contracting alliance with those cities; hence your enemies 
will derive a large additional force. We of Akanthus and 
Apollonia, having declined the proposition to join the con¬ 
federacy voluntarily, have received notice that, if we persist, 
they will constrain ns. Now we are anxious to retain our 
paternal laws and customs, continuing as a city by ourselves. 2 
But if we cannot obtain aid from you, we shall be under the 
necessity of joining them, as several other cities have already 
done from not daring to refuse ; cities who would have sent 
•envoys along with us, had they not been afraid of offending the 
Olynthians. These cities, if you interfere forthwith, and with a 
powerful force, will now revolt from the new confederacy. But 
if you postpone your interference, and allow time for the con¬ 
federacy to work, their sentiments will soon alter. They will 
'Come to be knit together, in attached unity, by the co-burghership, 
the intermarriage, and the reciprocity of landed possessions, 
which have already been enacted prospectively. All of them 
will become convinced that they have a common interest both in 
belonging to and in strengthening the confederacy—just as the 
Arcadians, when they follow you Spartans as allies, are not only 
enabled to preserve their own property, but also to plunder 
others. If, by your delay, the attractive tendencies of the 
confederacy should come into real operation, you will presently 
find it not so much within your power to dissolve.” a 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 16. evvoijcrare 
Si teal, roSe, ttoos et/cos, vpas rrjs piv 
Bouortas eTrip.eATjfljjvat, oircos fxq kclQ' 
elt), ttoKv Si pet^ovos 6t9pot^op£vr)S 
Svvapeus dpehifjcraL, <fcc. 

I translate here the substance of 
the speech, not the exact words. 

9 \ Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2,14. vipels 

a.vSpeS'Ao.KeSai.fj.oviO'L, (3ovh.6p.e9a pev 
to Is vrarptots vppots XP’? 0 ^ 011 * *<*•<• avrorro- 
Atrat etvai • el pevroi pr) f3or)9r}(reL ns, 
avdytct) /cal r/piv /ter etceLvuv yCyvetrOaL. 

® Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 18. Set ye pf)v 
vpas *ai ToSe elSevat, us, %v elprjicapev 


Svvap.Lv peydKvjv oicrav^ ovvro) Svorird- 
Aatorros ns £ err tv • at yap aieovcrai ruv 
7T(5Atw v rvj s TroAtretas k o l v to- 
v ov or a t, aSrat, av n lSuctlv dvrCnakov, 
raxv airocrrqcrovrai. • *i pevroi ervy* 
KkeLcrO^trovrat rats re eirtva- 
piais /cat c y k t rj ere or t ir ap’ aA- 
ArjAats, a; i yrr) <j> t cr p e v o t t t <r t— 
/cat yvuo-ovraL, ore per a rS>v 
nparovvruv e tt e or 0 a t /cepSa- 
Aeov e or r t v, ucrirep *Apjca5ts, o rav 
peQ* v/JMv lu<rt y rd re avruv <rw<Jbvcri, 
Kal rd aAAorpta otf>ird£ov<rtv — t a* w s 
oviceO' Spoius evAwra (<rrat. 
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This speech of the Akanthian envoy is remarkable in more 
Envoys than one respect. Coming from the lips of an enemy, 
Amyntas & is the best of all testimonies to the liberal and 
at Sparta. comprehensive spirit in which the Olynthians were 
acting. They are accused, not of injustice, nor of selfish 
ambition, nor of degrading those around them, but literally 
of organizing a new partnership on principles too generous 
and too seductive; of gently superseding, instead of violently 
breaking down, the barriers between the various cities, by 
reciprocal ties of property and family among the citizens of 
each ; of uniting them all into a new political aggregate, in 
which not only all would enjoy equal rights, but all without 
exception would be gainers. The advantage, both in security 
and in power, accruing prospectively to all, is not only admitted by 
the orator, but stands in the front of his argument. “ Make haste 
and break up the confederacy (he impresses upon Sparta) before 
its fruit is ripe, so that the confedeiates may never taste it nor 
find out how good it is ; for, if they do, you will not prevail on 
them to forego it.” By implication he also admits—and he says 
nothing tending even to raise a doubt—that the cities which he 
represents, Akanthus and Apollonia, would share along with the 
rest in this same benefit. But the Grecian political instinct was 
nevertheless predominant—“We wish to preserve our paternal 
laws, and to be a city by ourselves”. Thus nakedly is the 
objection stated, when the question was, not whether Akanthus 
should lose its freedom and become subject to an imperial city 
like Athens, but whether it should become a free and equal mem¬ 
ber of a larger political • aggregate, cemented by every tie which 
could make union secure, profitable, and dignified. It is curious 
to observe how perfectly the orator is conscious that this re¬ 
pugnance, though at the moment preponderant, was nevertheless 
essentially transitory, and would give place to attachment when 
the union came to be felt as a reality; and how eagerly he 
appeals to Sparta to lose no time in clenching the repugnance 
while it lasted. He appeals to her, not for any beneficial or Pan- 
hellenic objects, but in the interests of her own dominion, which 
required that the Grecian world should be, as it were, pulverized 
into minute, self-acting atoms, without cohesion; so that each 
city, or each village, while protected against subjection to any 
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other, should further he prevented from equal political union or 
fusion with any other, being thus more completely helpless and 
dependent in reference to Sparta. 

It was not merely from Akanthus and Apollonia, but also from 
the dispossessed Macedonian king Amyntas, that envoys reached 
Sparta to ask for aid against Olynthus. It seems that Amyntas, 
after having abandoned the kingdom and made his cession to the 
Olynthians, had obtained some aid from Thessaly and tried to 
reinstate himself by force. In this scheme he had failed, being 
defeated by the Olynthians. Indeed we find another person 
named Argseus mentioned as competitor for the Macedonian 
sceptre, and possessing it for two years. 1 

After hearing these petitioners, the Lacedaemonians first declared 
their own readiness to comply with the prayer, and to The Lace _ 
put down Olynthus; next, they submitted the same daomomans 
point to the vote of the assembled allies. 2 Among iSfe^vote 
these latter, there was no genuine antipathy against 5*^2^ 
the Olynthians, such as that which had prevailed against 
against Athens before the Peloponnesian war, in the 01ynthua * 
synod then held at Sparta. But the power of Sparta over her 
allies was now far greater than it had been then. Most of their 
cities were under oligarchies, dependent upon her support for 
authority over their fellow-citizens ; moreover the recent events 
in Bceotia and at Mantineia had operated as a serious intimida¬ 
tion. Anxiety to keep the favour of Sparta was accordingly 
paramount, so that most of the speakers, as well as most of the 
votes, declared for the war, 3 and a combined army of ten thousand 
men was voted to he raised. 

To make up such a total, a proportional contingent was assessed 
upon each confederate; combined with the proviso, now added 
for the first time, that each might furnish money instead of men, 
at the rate of three JSginaean oboli (half an JSginsean drachma) 
for each hoplite. A cavalry soldier, to those cities which furnished 

1 DiodOr. ariv. 92; xv. 19. to the time when Jason of Pheree 

Demosthenes speaks of Amyntas as acquired dominion over Macedonia 
having been expelled from his kingdom (Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 1,11). 
by the Thessalians (cont. Aristocrat. 2 See above in this History, ch. xlviiL 
c. 29, p. 667). If this be historically 3 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 20 rovrov 
•correct, it must be referred to some fiivroi, iroAAoi. p.iv £vyr{y6pevov err par Lav 
subsequent war in which he was ttolvii/, paktara Si oi Bovkoptvou Aa/ce- 
engaged with the Thessalians ; perhaps $«u/*<mois xapi£e<r0at, &c. 
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such, was reckoned as equivalent to four hoplites; a hoplite, as 
equivalent to two peltasts ; or pecuniary contribution on the 
same scale. All cities in default were made liable to a forfeit of 
one stater (four drachmae) per day, for every soldier not sent—the 
forfeit to be enforced by Sparta. 1 Such licensed substitution of 
pecuniary payment for personal service is the same as I have 
already described to have taken place nearly a century before in 
the confederacy of Delos under the presidency of Athens. 3 It was 
a system not likely to be extensively acted upon among the 
Spartan allies, who were at once poorer and more warlike than 
those of Athens. But in both cases it was favourable to the 
ambition of the leading state; and the tendency becomes here 
manifest, to sanction, by the formality of a public resolution, that 
increased Lacedaemonian ascendency which had already grown up 
in practice. 

The Akanthian envoys, while expressing their satisfaction with 
Anxiety Of Tote j ust P assed > intimated that the muster of 

the Atan- these numerous contingents would occupy some time, 
SstS/S- an ^ again insisted on the necessity of instant inter- 
TheSparten ventlon J eyen w ^h a small force, before the Olynthians 
Eudamidas could find time to get their plans actually in work or 
Sgaiiist appreciated by the surrounding cities. A moderate 
o^wSh* Lacedaemonian force (they said), if despatched forth- 
such’force with, would not only keep those who had refused to 
gotready] 6 j°hi Olynthus steady to their refusal, but also induce 
tie career ot ^ ers > w ^° had joined reluctantly, to revolt. Ac- 
ofthe cordingly, the Ephors appointed Eudamidas at once, 
Olynthians. to 2000 hoplites—Neodamodes (or en¬ 

franchised Helots), Periceki, and Skiritse or Arcadian borderers. 
Such was the anxiety of the Akanthians for haste, that they would 
not let him delay even to get together the whole of this moderate 
force. He was put in march immediately, with such as were 
ready; while his brother Phoebidas was left behind to collect the 
remainder and follow him. And it seems that the Akanthians 
judged correctly. Eor Eudamidas, arriving in Thrace after a 

i Xwi. HeUen. y. 2 ,21, 22. few years afterwards; but it must 

Diodtrus (xv. 31) mentions the fact have been equally necessary to fix 
that an hoplite was reckoned equi- the proportion on the present occa- 
valent to two peltasts, m reference sion. 

to a Lacedamom&n muster-roll of a a See ch. xlv. of this History. 
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rapid march, though he was unable to contend against the Olyn- 
thians in the field, yet induced Potidsea to revolt from them, and 
was able to defend those cities, such as Akanthus and Apollonia, 
which resolutely stood aloof, 1 Amyntas brought a force to co¬ 
operate with him. 

The delay in the march of Phcebidas was productive of conse¬ 
quences no less momentous than unexpected. The 
direct line from Peloponnesus to Olynthus lay through 
the Theban territory, a passage which the Thebans, remains T 
whatever might have been their wishes, were not collect fresh 
powerful enough to refuse, though they had contracted ^ce^aM 
an alliance with Olynthus, 2 * * * and though proclamation 30 m his 
was made that no Theban citizens should join the 
Lacedaemonian force. Eudamidas, having departed at g^oifhthe 
a moment’s notice, passed through Bceotia without a Theban 
halt in his way to Thrace. But it was known that aiSnS 
his brother Phcebidas was presently to follow ; and Thebes, 
upon this fact the philo-Laconian party in Thebes organized a 
conspiracy. 


They obtained from the Ephors, and from the miso-Theban 
feelings of Agesilaus, secret orders to Phcebidas, that 
he should co-operate with them in any party move- of Seon?° y 
ment which they might find opportunity of executing; 8 the d phUo^ 
and when he halted with his detachment near the Laconian 
gymnasium a little way without the walls, they con- fflbe^to 
certed matters as well with him as among themselves. towfLid 6 * 
Leontiades, Hypates, and Archias were the chiefs of citadel to 
the party in Thebes favourable to Sparta—a party -^cebidas. 
decidedly in minority, yet still powerful, and at this moment so* 
strengthened by the unbounded ascendency of the Spartan name, 
that Leontiades himself was one of the polemarchs of the city. 


Of the anti-Spartan or predominant sentiment in Thebes—which 


1 Xen, Hellen. v. 2 , 24; Diod 6 r. xv. 

21 . 

2 Xen. Hellen. v. 2,27—34. 

* This is the statement of Dioddrus 

(xv. 20 ), and substantially that of 

Plutarch (Agesil. c. 24), who intimates 

that it was the general belief of the 

time. And it appears to me more 

probable than the representation of 
Xenophdn—that the first idea arose 


when Phcebidas was under the walls 
of Thfibes, and that the Spartan leader 
was persuaded by Leontiades to act on. 
his own responsibility. The behaviour 
of Agesilaus and of the Ephors after 
the met is like that of persons who 
had previously contemplated the pos¬ 
sibility of it. But the original sugges¬ 
tion must haye come from the Theban 
faction themselves. 
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included most of the wealthy and active citizens, those who came 
successively into office as hipparchs or generals of the cavalry 1 — 
the leaders were Ismenias and Audrokleides. The former espe¬ 
cially, the foremost as well as ablest conductor of the late war 
against Sparta, was now in office as polemarch, conjointly with 
his rival Leontiades. 

While Ismenias, detesting the Spartans, kept aloof from Phoebi- 
das, Leontiades assiduously courted him and gained 
pleaders his confidence. On the day of the Thesmophoria, 3 a 
tiadGsand religious festival celebrated by the women apart from 
ismenias— the men, during which the acropolis or Kadmeia was 
Poiemarchs. consecrated to their exclusive use, Phoebidas, affecting 
contrives 68 to ^ ave concluded his halt, put himself in march to 
the plot and proceed as if towards Thrace, seemingly rounding the 
Pha 3 °bidas S walls of Thebes, but not going into it. The Senate 
Kadmeia. was actually assembled in the portico of the agora, and 
the heat of a summer’s noon had driven every one out 
of the streets, when Leontiades, stealing away from the Senate, 
hastened on horseback to overtake Phoebidas, caused him to face 
about, and conducted the Lacedaemonians straight up to the 
Kadmeia; the gates of which, as well as those of the town, were 
opened to his order as polemarch. There were not only no citizens 
in the streets, but none even in the Kadmeia, no male person 


i Plutarch (De Genio Socratis, c. 5, 
p. 578 B) states that_ most of these 
generals of cavalry iinrapxyKOTtw 
vofiifjMs) were afterwards in exue with 
Pelopidas at Athens 

We have little or no information 
respecting the government of Thebes. 
It would seem to have been at this 
moment a liberalized oligarchy. There 
were a senate and two poiemarchs 
.(perhaps the poiemarchs may have 
been more than two in all, though the 
words of XenophCn rather lean us to 
suppose only two)—and there seems 
also to have been a civil magistrate, 
-chosen by lot (o kvopuotos apv&v) and. 
renewed annually, whose office was 
marked by his constantly having in 
his possession the sacred spear of 
state (to lephv S6pv) and the city seal 
^Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. c. 81, p. 597 

At this moment, it must be recol¬ 
lected, there were no such officers as 
Bceotarchs; since the Lacedemonians, 


enforcing the peace of Antalkidas, 
had put an end to the Boeotian fede¬ 
ration. 

a The rhetor AristeidGs (Or. xix. 
Eleusin. p. 452 Cant.; p. 419 Dind.) 
states that the Kadmeia was seized 
during the Pythian festival. This 
festival would take place, July or 
August, 382 b.c., near the beginning of 
the third year of the (99th) Olympiad. 
See above in this History, ch. liv. 
Respecting the year and month in 
which the Pythian festival was held, 
there is a difference of opinion among 
commentators. I agree with those 
who assign it to the first quarter of 
the third Olympic year. And the date 
of the march of Phoebidas would 
perfectly harmonize with this supposi- 

Xenopjbdn mentions nothing about 
the Pythian festival as being in course 
of celebration when Phoebidas was 
encamped near ThGbes; for it had no 
particular reference to ThGbes. 
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being permitted to be present at the feminine Tbesmophoria; so 
that Phoebidas and his army became possessed of the Kadmeia 
without the smallest opposition. At the same time they became 
possessed of an acquisition of hardly less importance—the persons 
of all the assembled Theban women, who served as hostages for 
the quiet submission, however reluctant, of the citizens in the 
town below. Leontiades handed to Phoebidas the key of the 
gates, and then descended into the town, giving orders that no 
man should go up without his order . 1 

The assembled senate heard with consternation the occupation 
of the acropolis by Phoebidas. Before any delibera- leontiades 
tion could be taken among the senators, Leontiades overawe^ 
came down to resume his seat. The lochages and and an-ests 
armed citizens of his party, to whom he had previously 
given orders, stood close at hand. “Senators (said and the 
he), be not intimidated by the news that the Spartans friends of 
are in the Kadmeia; for they assure us that they have gointo 83 
no hostile purpose against any one who does not court e3dle - 
war against them. But I, as polemarch, am empowered by law 
to seize any one whose behaviour is manifestly and capitally 
criminal. Accordingly I seize this man Ismenias, as the great 
inflamer of war. Come forward, captains and soldiers, lay hold 
of him, and carry him off where your orders direct.” Ismenias 
was accordingly seized and hurried off as a prisoner to the 
Kadmeia; while the senators, thunderstruck and overawed, 
offered no resistance. Such of them as were partisans of the 
arrested polemarch, and many even of the more neutral members, 
left the Senate and went home, thankful to escape with their 
lives. Three hundred of them, including Androkleidas, Pelo- 
pidas, Mellon, and others, sought safety by voluntary exile to 
Athens ; after which the remainder of the Senate, now composed 
of few or none except philo-Spartan partisans, passed a vote 
formally dismissing Ismenias, and appointing a new polemarch 
in his place . 2 

This blow of high-handed violence against Ismenias forms a 
worthy counterpart to the seizure of Theramenes by Kritias , 3 
twenty-two years before, in the Senate of Athens under the Thirty. 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 28, 29. s Xen. Hellen. ii. 3. See above in 

3 Xen. Hellen. v. 2,30,81. this History, ch. lxv. 
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Terror-striking in itself, it was probably accompanied by similar 
Phcebidas deeds of force against others of the same party. The 
in the sndden explosion and complete success of the con- 
terror and" spiracy, plotted by the Executive Chief himself, the 
suljratesion most irresistible of all conspirators—the presence 
of Phcebidas in the Kadmeia, and of a compliant 
Senate in the town—the seizure or flight of Ismenias and all his 
leading partisans—were more than sufficient to crush all spirit of 
resistance on the part of the citizens; whose first anxiety pro¬ 
bably was, to extricate their wives and daughters from the 
custody of the Lacedaemonians in the Kadmeia. Having such a 
price to offer, Leontiades would extort submission the more 
easily, and would probably procure a vote of the people ratifying 
the new regime, the Spartan alliance, and the continued occupation 
of the acropolis. Having accomplished the first settlement of his 
authority, he proceeded without delay to Sparta, to make known 
the fact that <v order reigned ” at Thebes. 

The news of the seizure of the Kadmeia and of the revolution 
Mixed at Thebes had been received at Sparta with the greatest 
Sp 6 ai?a~ afc surprise, ^ well as with a mixed feeling of shame and 
Importance satl8 ^ actlon * Everywhere throughout Greece, pro¬ 
of the bably, it excited a greater sensation than any event 
to spartan since battle of iEgospotami. Tried by the recog- 
interests. nized public law of Greece, it was a flagitious iniquity, 
for which Sparta had not the shadow of a pretence. It was even 
worse than the surprise of Platsea by the Thebans before the 
Peloponnesian War, which admitted of the partial excuse that 
war was at any rate impending, whereas in this case the 
Thebans had neither done nor threatened anything to violate the 
peace of Antalkidas. It stood condemned by the indignant 
sentiment of all Greece, unwillingly testified even by the philo- 
Laconian Xenophon 1 himself. But it was at the same time an 
immense accession to Spartan power. It had been achieved with 
pre-eminent skill and success ; and Phcebidas might well claim 
to have struck for Sparta the most important blow since 
jEgospotami, relieving her from one of her two really formidable 
enemies . 2 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. 4 , 1. ing Phcebidas as a man more warm* 

2 It is curious that Xenophon treat- hearted than wise, speaks of him as 
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Nevertheless, far from receiving thanks at Sparta, he became 
the object of wrath and condemnation, both with the Di spleasui . e 
Ephors and the citizens generally. Every one was ^P arta 
glad to throw upon him the odium of the proceeding, pretended 
and to denounce him as having acted without orders, agamst** 1. 
Even the Ephors, who had secretly authorized him : 

beforehand to co-operate generally with the faction at defends 
Thebes, having doubtless never given any specific Mm * 
instructions, now indignantly disavowed him. Agesilaus alone 
stood forward in his defence, contending that the only question 
was, whether his proceeding at Thebes had beer) injurious or 
beneficial to Sparta. If the former, he merited punishment, if 
the latter, it was always lawful to render service, even impromptu 
and without previous orders. 

Tried by this standard, the verdict was not doubtful. Eor 
every man at Sparta felt how advantageous the act Leontiad6s 
was in itself ; and felt it still more, when Leontiades at Sparta— 
reached the city, humble in solicitation as well as ^otesS^ le 
profuse in promise. In his speech addressed to the 
assembled Ephors and Senate, he first reminded them —the 
how hostile ThSbes had hitherto been to them, under feSd^that 
Ismenias and the party just put down, and how ^eywrn^ 
constantly they had been in jealous alarm, lest Thebes Kadmeia, 
should reconstitute by force the Boeotian federation, same time 
“Now (added he) your fears may be at an end : only p ^ bidas 
take as good care to uphold our government as we 
shall take to obey your orders. For the future you will have 
nothing to do but to send us a short despatch, to get every service 
which you require .” 1 It was resolved by the Lacedaemonians, at 

if he had rendered no real service to acted with true wisdom, and that he 
Sparta by the capture of the Kadmeia had done his country more harm than 
(v. 2, 28). The explanation of this is good—a criticism which we may be 
that Xenoplidn wrote his history at sure that no man advanced at the time 
a later period, after the defeat at of the capture itself, or during the 
Leuktra, and the downfall of Sparta; three years after it. 
which downfall was brought about by 1 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, S4. 
the reaction against her overweening K oX vptetc ye (says LeontiadSs to the 

and oppressive dominion, especially Lacedaemonian Ephors) Tore del 
after the capture Of the Kadmeia—or irpotrefyere rbv vovv, irore anovcrecrOe 
(in the pious creed Of Xenophdll) by jSta^op.ei'ou? avroi^rrjv BouarCav v<f> 
the displeasure Of the gods, which avrots elvcu.> yvv 8\eir<.LTd.8eTreirpa.KTai, 
such iniquity drew down upon her (v. ovSev vjad? Set ©TjjSatov? <#>oj3etor0at* a\\’ 
4, 1). In this way, therefore, it is ap/ceVet i/plv piKpa. o-KVT&kv), Surre e*cet 9ev 
made out that Plioebidas had not ir&vra 7rpd.TTe<70at, o<ru>v av Serjcrdc — eav r 
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the instance of Agesilaus, to retain their garrison now in the 
Kadmeia, to uphold Leontiades with his colleagues in the 
government of TMbes, and to put Ismenias upon his trial Yet 
they at the same time, as a sort of atonement to the opinion of 
Greece, passed a vote of censure on Phoebidas, dismissed him from 
his command, and even condemned him to a fine. The fine, 
however, most probably was never exacted ; for we shall see by 
the conduct of Sphodrias afterwards that the displeasure against 
Phoebidas, if at first genuine, was certainly of no long continuance. 

That the Lacedaemonians should at the same time condemn 
The lace- Phoebidas and retain the Kadmeia has been noted as 
i a gross contradiction. Nevertheless we ought not to 
ismenias to forget that, had they evacuated the Kadmeia, the 
putto d and party of Leontiades at Thebes, which had compromised 
lnf*mt of f° r Sparta as well as for its own aggrandizement, 

-this 111 would have been irretrievably sacrificed. The like 
proceeding. excuse> jf excuse it be, cannot be urged in respect to 
their treatment of Ismenias; whom they put upon his trial at 
ThSbes, before a court consisting of three Lacedaemonian com¬ 
missioners and one from each allied city. He was accused, 
probably by Leontiades and his other enemies, of having entered 
into friendship and conspiracy with the Persian king to the 
detriment of Greece 1 —of having partaken in the Persian funds 
brought into Greece by Timokratls the Rhodian—and of being 
the real author of that war which had disturbed Greece from 395 
B.o. down to the peace of Antalkidas. After an unavailing 
defence, he was condemned and executed. Had this doom been 
inflicted upon him by his political antagonists as a consequence 
of their intestine victory, it would have been too much in the 
analogy of Grecian party-warfare to call for any special remark. 
But there is something peculiarly revolting in the prostitution of 
judicial solemnity and Pan-hellenic pretence which the Lacedae¬ 
monians here committed. They could have no possible right to 


«><nr<tp ifwv, odrw ical tyieis 77/xwy, 

imi/.4kyi<r6e. 

Xenor>h6n mentions the displeasure 
of the Ephors and the Spartans gene¬ 
rally against Phoebidas (yaAen-ws- e*ov 
■ras to? 4><H0tS<y), but not the fine, which 
is certified by Biod6rus (xv. 20),‘by 
Plutarch (Pelopidas, c. 6, and Be Genio 


Socratis, p. 576 A), and Cornelius Nepos 
(Pelopid. c. 1). 

iXen. Hellen. v. 2, 85; Plutarch, 
Be Genio Socratis.p. 576 A. Plutarch 
in another place (Pelopid. c. 5) repre¬ 
sents Ismenias as having been con¬ 
veyed to Sparta and tried there. 
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try Ismenias as a criminal at all; still less to try him as a cri¬ 
minal on the charge of confederacy with the Persian king, when 
they had themselves, only five years before, acted not merely as 
allies, but even as instruments, of that monarch, in enforcing the 
peace of Antalkidas. If Ismenias had received money from one 
Persian satrap, the Spartan Antalkidas had profited in like 
manner by another—and for the like purpose too of carrying on 
Grecian war. The real motive of the Spartans was doubtless to 
revenge themselves upon this distinguished Theban for having 
raised against them the war which began in 395 b.c. But the 
mockery of justice by which that revenge was masked, and the 
impudence of punishing in him as treason that same foreign 
alliance with which they had ostentatiously identified themselves, 
lends a deeper enormity to the whole proceeding. 

Leontiades and his partisans were thus established as rulers 
in Thebes, with a Lacedaemonian garrison in the virt>orous 
Kadmeia to sustain them and execute their orders, acrionof 
The once haughty Thebes was enrolled as a member agamst^ 118 
of the Lacedaemonian confederacy. Sparta was now ^eutmsTs 
enabled to prosecute her Olynthian expedition with sent there 18 
redoubled vigour. Eudamidas and Amyntas, though ^i^eforc©, 
they repressed the growth of the Olynthian confede- including * 
racy, had not been strong enough to put it down, so able Theban 
that a larger force was necessary, and the aggregate of x)°erda? eut ‘ 
ten thousand men which had been previously decreed co-o perat es 
was put into instant requisition, to be commanded by 
Telentias, brother of Agesilaus. The new general, a man of very 
popular manners, was soon on his march at the head of this large 
army, which comprised many Theban hoplites as well as horse¬ 
men furnished by the new rulers in their unqualified devotion to 
Sparta. He sent forward envoys to Amyntas in Macedonia, 
urging upon him the most strenuous efforts for the purpose of 
recovering the Macedonian cities which had joined the Olyn- 
thians, and also to Derdas, prince of the district of Upper 
Macedonia called Elimeia, inviting his co-operation against that 
insolent city, which would speedily extend her dominion (he 
contended) from the maritime region to the interior unless she 
were put down. 1 


l Xen. Hellen. v. 2,38. 
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Though the Lacedaemonians were masters everywhere and had 
3 . 0 .382. their hands free—though Teleutias was a competent 
• Strenuous officer with powerful forces—and though Derdas joined 
ofthe* 1106 ^ excellent Macedonian horse, yet the conquest 

oiynthians of Olynthus was found no easy enterprise. 1 The 
omeir ence Olynthian cavalry in particular was numerous and 
cavalry. efficient. Unable as they were to make head against 
Teleutias in the field or repress his advance, nevertheless, in a 
desultory engagement which took place near the city gates they 
defeated the Lacedemonian and Theban cavalry, threw even the 
infantry into confusion, and were on the point of gaining a com¬ 
plete victory had not Derdas with his cavalry on the other wing 
made a diversion which forced them to come back for the protec¬ 
tion of the city. Teleutias, remaining master of the field, con¬ 
tinued to ravage the Olynthian territory during the summer, for 
which, however, the Oiynthians retaliated by frequent marauding 
expeditions against the cities in alliance with him. 2 

In the ensuing spring, the Oiynthians sustained various partial 
defeats, especially one near Apollonia from Derdas. 
They were more and more confined to their walls, 
insomuch that Teleutias became confident and began 
to despise them. Under these dispositions on his 
part, a body of Olynthian cavalry showed themselves 
one morning, passed the river near their city, and 
advanced in calm array towards the Lacedaemonian 
camp. Indignant at such an appearance of daring, 
Teleutias directed Tlemonidas with the peltasts to 
disperse them, upon which the Oiynthians slowly 
retreated, while the peltasts rushed impatiently to 
pursue them even when they recrossed the river. 
No sooner did the Oiynthians see that half the peltasts had 
crossed it than they suddenly turned, charged them vigorously, 
and put them to flight with the loss of their commander Tlemo¬ 
nidas and a hundred others. All this passed in sight of Teleutias, 

i Demosthenes (De Fals. Leg. c. 75, tenor and result of the war. If -we 
p. 425) speaks with proper commen- had no other information than his, 
nation of the brave resistance made we should be led to imagine that the 
by the Oiynthians against the great Oiynthians had been victorious, and 
force of Sparta. But his expressions the Lacedaemonians baffled, 
are altogether misleading as to the 2 Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2,40—43. 


B.C. 381. 

Teleutias 
being at 
first 

successful 
and having 
become 
overcon¬ 
fident 
sustains 
a terrible 
defeat 
from the 
Oiynthians 
under the 
walls of 
their city. 
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who completely lost his temper. Seizing his arms, he hurried 
forward to cover the fugitives with the hoplites around him, 
sending orders to all his troops, hoplites, peltasts, and horsemen, 
to advance also. But the Olynthians, again retreating, drew him 
on towards the city with such inconsiderate forwardness that 
many of his soldiers, ascending the eminence on which the city 
was situated, rushed close up to the walls. 1 Here, however, they 
were received by a shower of missiles which forced them to 
recede in disorder, upon which the Olynthians again sallied 
forth, probably from more than one gate at once, and charged 
them first with cavalry and peltasts, next with hoplites. The 
Lacedaemonians and their allies, disturbed and distressed by the 
first, were unable to stand against the compact charge of the last; 
Teleutias himself, fighting in the foremost ranks, was slam, and 
his death was a signal for the flight of all around. The whole 
besieging force dispersed and lied in different directions—to 
Akanthus, to Spartolus, to Potidsea, to Apollonia. So vigorous 
and effective was the pursuit by the Olynthians, that the loss of 
the fugitives was immense. The whole army was in fact ruined, 1 * 
for probably many of the allies who escaped became discouraged 
and went home. 

At another time, probably, a victory so decisive might have 
deterred the Lacedaemonians from further proceedings B 0 ^ 
and saved Olynthus. But now they were so com- Agesipolig 
pletely masters everywhere else, that they thought is sent to 
only of repairing the dishonour by a still more im- 
posing demonstration^ Their king Agesipolis was ^^rem- 
placed at the head of an expedition on the largest Hedies 
scale, and his name called forth eager co-operation, of a fever - 
both in men and money from the allies. He marched with 
thirty Spartan counsellers, as Agesilaus had gone to Asia, besides 
a select body of energetic youth as volunteers from the Perioeki, 
from the illegitimate sons of Spartans, and from strangers or 
citizens who had lost their franchise through poverty, introduced 
as friends of richer Spartan citizens to go through the arduous 
Lykurgean training.® Amyntas and Derdas also were instigated 

1 Thucyd. i. 03—with the Scholiast DiodOrus (xv. 21) states the loss at 

2 Xeu. flellen. v. 8,4—6, 7 ra/iMrA»} 0 «ts 1200 men. 

arreKTCLvav avdpuiTrovs teal on 7?cp 0 (f>c\os BJXen. Hellen. V. 3, 9. voXkoi 8e 
i}v tovtov row arpar«v/aaroy. <xvt$ Jcal r uv vepioucuiv c&cAovrai tcaAoi 
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to greater exertions than before, so that Agesipolis was enabled, 
after receiving their reinforcements m his inarch through Mace¬ 
donia, to present himself before Olynthus with an overwhelming 
force, and to confine the citizens within their walls. He then 
completed the ravage of their territory which had been begun by 
Teleutias, and even took Torone by storm. But the extreme 
heat of the summer weather presently brought upon him a fever 
which proved fatal in a week’s time, although he had caused 
himself to be carried for repose to the shady grove and clear 
waters near the temple of Dionysus at Aphytis. His body was 
immersed in honey and transported to Sparta, where it was buried 
with the customary solemnities. 1 

Polybiades, who succeeded Agesipolis in the command, pro¬ 
secuted the war with undiminished vigour, and the 
Olynthians, debarred from their home produce as 
well as from importation, were speedily reduced to 
such straits as to be compelled to solicit peace. They 
were obliged to break up their own federation, and to 
enrol themselves as sworn members of the Lacedae¬ 
monian confederacy, with its obligations of service to 
Sparta. 3 The Olynthian union being dissolved, the 
component Grecian cities were enrolled severally as 
allies of Sparta, while the maritime cities of Mace¬ 
donia were deprived of their neighbouring Grecian 
protector, and passed again under the dominion of 
Amyntas. 

Both the dissolution of this growing confederacy and the 
reconstitution of maritime Macedonia were signal misfortunes 


B.C. 379. 

Polybiadfis 
succeeds 
Agesipolis 
as com¬ 
mander— 
lie reduces 
Olynthus to 
submission 
—extinction 
of the 
Olynthian 
federation. 
Olynthus 
and the 
other cities 
are enrolled 
as allies of 
Sparta. 


Ki.ya.BoX r}KoX.ov9ovv, /cal £evo i twv rpo</>t- 
(itov KOiXoviJ.tv(jiv i Kai v6Boi rS>v iSiraprta- 
fiaha eyeifiets re /cat r S>v ev tq ir6\ct. 
KakS>v ovk axretpot. 

The phrase— feVoi rmv rpofyifwv — 
is illustrated by a passage from 
Phylarchus in Atbenteus, vf. p. 271 
(reierred to by Schneider in his note 
here). I have already stated that the 
political franchise of a Spartan citizen 
depended upon his being able to furnish 
constantly his quota to the public mess- 
table. Many of the poor families be¬ 
came unable to do this, and thus lost 
their qualification and their training; 
but rich citizens sometimes paid their 


quota for them, and enabled them by 
such aid to continue their training as 
£vvrpo<l>oi. i rpotfufioi, p.66aK*9, <fec., as 
companions of their own sons. The 
two sons of Xenophdn wore educated 
at Sparta (Diog. JLadrt. ii. 64), and 
would thus be Mvoi rSiv rpo<f>£p.o>v 
KaXovp.iv<ov . If either of them was 
now old enough, he might probably 
have been one among the volunteers 
to accompany Agesipolis. 

i Xen. Hellen. v. 8,18; Pnusan. iii. 

6 , 9 . 

a Xen. Hollen. v. 8, 26: Dioddr. xv. 

22 , 28 . 
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to tlie Grecian world. Never were the arms of Sparta more 
mischievously or more unwarrantably employed. 

That a powerful Grecian confederacy should be mischief 
formed in the Chalkidic peninsula, in the border sparta^o 
region where Hellas joined the non-Hellenic tribes, Greece 
was an incident of signal benefit to the Hellenic world crushing 
generally. It would have served as a bulwark to 01yntlms ‘ 
Greece against the neighbouring Macedonians and Thracians, at 
whose expense its conquests, if it made any, would have been 
achieved. That Olynthus did not oppress her Grecian neighbours 
—that the principles of her confederacy were of the most equal, 
generous, and seducing character—that she employed no greater 
compulsion than was requisite to surmount an unreflecting instinct 
of town-autonomy—and that the very towns who obeyed this 
instinct would have become sensible themselves, in a very short 
time, of the benefits conferred by the confederacy on each and 
every one—these are facts certified by the urgency of the reluctant 
Akanthians, when they entreat Sparta to leave no interval for 
the confederacy to make its working felt Nothing but the 
intervention of Sparta could have crushed this liberal and 
beneficent promise; nothing but the accident, that during the 
three years from 382 to 379 b.c. she was at the maximum of her 
power and had her hands quite free, with Thebes and its Kadmeia 
under her garrison. Such prosperity did not long continue 
unabated. Only a few months after the submission of Olynthus, 
the Kadmeia was retaken by the Theban exiles, who raised so 
vigorous a war against Sparta, that she would have been disabled 
from meddling with Olynthus, as we shall find illustrated by the 
fact (hereafter to be recounted) that she declined interfering in 
Thessaly to protect the Thessalian cities against Jason of Pherae. 
Had the Olynthian confederacy been left to its natural working, 
it might well have united all the Hellenic cities around it in 
harmonious action, so as to keep the sea-coast in possession 
of a .confederacy of free and self-determining communities, confining 
the Macedonian princes to the interior. But Sparta threw in 
her extraneous force, alike irresistible and inauspicious, to defeat 
these tendencies, and to frustrate that salutary change—from 
fractional autonomy and isolated action into integral and equal 
autonomy with collective action—which Olynthus was labouring 
8—5 
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to bring about. She gave the victory to Amyntas, and prepared 
the indispensable basis upon which his son Philip afterwards rose, 
to reduce not only Olynthus, but Akanthus, Apollonia, and the 
major part of the Grecian world, to one common level of subjection. 
Many of those Akanthians, who spurned the boon of equal 
partnership and free communion with Greeks and neighbours, 
lived to discover how impotent were their own separate walls as 
a bulwark against Macedonian neighbours ; and to see themselves 
confounded in that common servitude which the imprudence of 
their fathers had entailed upon them. By the peace of Antalkidas 
Sparta had surrendered the Asiatic Greeks to Persia ; by crushing 
the Olynthian confederacy she virtually surrendered the Thracian 
Greeks to the Macedonian princes. Never again did the oppor¬ 
tunity occur of placing Hellenism on a firm, consolidated, and 
self-supporting basis round the coast of the Thermaic Gulf. 

While the Olynthian expedition was going on, the Lacedse- 
B.o. 380. monians were carrying on, under Agesilaus, another 
interven- intervention within Peloponnesus, against the city 
Iparta Phlius. It has already been mentioned that certain 

with the exiles of this city had recently been recalled, at the 
SffiST* express command of Sparta. The ruling party in 
Hhhasian Phlius had at the same time passed a vote to restore 
government the confiscated property of these exiles, reimbursing 
Agesipohs, y out the public treasury, to those who had purchased 
& e3 l eC esi e<i ^ P r * ce whieh they had paid, and reserving all 
laus. Ses disputed points for judicial decision. 1 The returned 
exiles now again came to Sparta, to prefer complaint that they 
could obtain no just restitution of their property; that the 
tribunals of the city were in the hands of their opponents, many 
of them directly interested as purchasers, who refused them the 
right of appealing to any extraneous and impartial authority; 
and that there were even in the city itself many who thought 
them wronged. Such allegations were probably more or less 
founded in truth. At the same time,’ the appeal to Sparta, 
abrogating the independence of Phlius, so incensed the ruling 
Phliasians that they passed a sentence of fine against all the 
appellants. The latter insisted on this sentence as a fresh count 
for strengthening their complaints at Sparta, and as a further 
i Xon. Hellen. v. 2,10. 
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proof of anti-Spartan feeling, as well as of high-handed injustice, 
in the Phliasian rulers. 1 Their cause was warmly espoused by 
Agesilaus, who had personal relations of hospitality with some of 
the exiles; while it appears that his colleague king Agesipolis 
was on good terms with the ruling party at Phlius—had received 
from them zealous aid, both in men and money, for his Ofynthian 
expedition—and had publicly thanked them for their devotion 
to Sparta. 2 The Phliasian government, emboldened by the pro¬ 
claimed testimonial of Agesipolis, certifying their fidelity, had 
fancied that they stood upon firm ground, and that no Spartan 
coercion would be enforced against them. But the marked 
favour of Agesipolis, now absent in Thrace, told rather against 
them in the mind of Agesilaus ; pursuant to that jealousy which 
usually prevailed between the two Spartan kings. In spite of 
much remonstrance at Sparta, from many who deprecated 
hostilities against a city of 5000 citizens, for the profit of a 
handful of exiles, he not only seconded the proclamation of 
war against Phlius by the Ephors, but also took the command of 
the army. 3 

The army being mustered and the border sacrifices favourable, 
Agesilaus marched with his usual rapidity towards Agesilaus 
Phlius, dismissing those Phliasian envoys, who met ^^ hes m 
him on the road and bribed or entreated him to against^ 
desist, with the harsh reply that the government had reducelthe 
already deceived Sparta once, and that he would be 
satisfied with nothing less than the surrender of the a^tera^ong 
acropolis. This being refused, he marched to the city, T?eiace-‘ 
and blocked it up by a wall of circumvallation. The oSSpy^e 
besieged defended themselves with resolute bravery acropolis, 
and endurance, under a citizen named Delphion, counc§ a 
who, with a select troop of 300, maintained constant Hundred as 
guard at every point, and even annoyed the besiegers governors, 
by frequent sallies. By public decree, every citizen was put upon 
half-allowance of bread, so that the siege was prolonged to double 
the time which Agesilaus, from the information of the exiles as 
to the existing stock of provisions, had supposed to be possible. 


1 Xen. Hellen. v 3,10,11. 

2 Xen. Hellen. v. 3,10. rj ^AiacrtW 
7roAi9, iircuvedelcra uiv vtto row 'Aywtn- 
iroAtfios, oti froAAa teal rax&>? avrui 


Xpypara, ey ttjv <rr partay e Sotrav, &C. 

3 Xen. Hellen v. 3, IS, 13; Plutarch, 
AgesiL c. 24 ; Dioddr. xv. 20. 
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Gradually, however, fa min e made itself felt; desertions from 
within increased, among those who were favourable, or not 
decidedly averse, to the exiles; desertions, which Agesilaus took 
care to encourage by an ample supply of food, and by enrolment 
as Phliasian emigrants on the Spartan side. At length, after 
about a year’s blockade, 1 the provisions within were exhausted, 
so that the besieged were forced to entreat permission from 
Agesilaus to despatch envoys to Sparta and beg for terms. 
Agesilaus granted their request But being at the same time 
indignant that they submitted to Sparta rather than to him, he 
sent to ask the Ephors that the terms might be referred to his 
dictation. Meanwhile he redoubled his watch over the city; in 
spite of which, Delphion, with one of his most active subordinates, 
contrived to escape at this last hour. Pblius was now compelled 
to surrender at discretion to Agesilaus, who named a Council of 
One Hundred (half from the exiles, half from those within the 
city), vested with absolute powers of life and death over all the 
citizens, and authorized to frame a constitution for the future 
government of the city. Until this should be done, he left a 
garrison in the acropolis, with assured pay for six months. 2 

Had Agesipolis been alive, perhaps the Phliasians might have 
obtained better terms. How the omnipotent Hekatontarchy, 
named by the partisan feelings of Agesilaus, 3 conducted themselves, 
we do not know. But the presumptions are all unfavourable, 
seeing that their situation as well as their power was analogous 
to that of the Thirty at Athens and the Lysandrian Dekarchies 
elsewhere. 

The surrender of Olynthus to Polybiades, and of Phlius to 
Agesilaus, seem to have taken place nearly at the 
same time. 

1 Xen. Hellen. v, 3, 25. km. ra pJkv allow for the blockade—perhaps more 
ircpl QAiovvto. ovtws av cirercrlAecrro iv than we ought to allow. 
oktu mctI Kal eviavrai . * Xen< Hellen. V. 3.17—28 

This general expression, *• tht ’ 

matters relative to Phlius,” comprises 9 The panegyrist of Agesilaus finds 
not merely the blockade, but the little to commend in these Phliasian 
preliminary treatment and complaints proceedings except the ^lAeraipeta or 
of the PhliasiaE exiles. One year, partisan-attachment of his hero 
therefore, will be as much as we can (Xenoph. Agesil. ii 21). 
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CHAPTER LXXVII. 

FROM THE SUBJUGATION OF OLYNTHUS BY THE LACE¬ 
DEMONIANS DOWN TO THE CONGRESS AT SPARTA, 
AND PARTIAL PEACE, IN 371 B.O. 

At the beginning of 379 B.a, the empire of the Lacedaemonians 
on land had reached a pitch never before paralleled. B a 379 . 

On the sea, their fleet was but moderately powerful, Great 
and they seem to have held divided empire with ascendency 
Athens over the smaller islands; while the larger ° n 

islands (so far as we can make out) were independent 879 B *°* 
of both. But the whole of inland Greece, both within and 
without Peloponnesus—except Argos, Attica, and perhaps the 
more powerful Thessalian cities—was now enrolled in the 
confederacy dependent on Sparta. Her occupation of Thebes, by 
a Spartan garrison and an oligarchy of local partisans, appeared 
to place her empire beyond all chance of successful attack; while 
the victorious close of the war against Olynthus carried every¬ 
where an intimidating sense of her far-reaching power. Her 
allies too—governed as they were in many cases by Spartan 
harmosts, and by oligarchies whose power rested on Sparta—were 
much more dependent upon her than they had been during the 
time of the Peloponnesian War. 

Such a position of affairs rendered Sparta an object of the same 
mingled fear and hatred (the first preponderant) as Sparta is 
had been felt towards imperial Athens fifty years ^ thefgreat 
before, when she was designated as the “ despot city V ^eece—her 
And this sentiment was further aggravated by the co^ederaey 
recent peace of Antalkidas, in every sense the work of Persian king 
Sparta, which she had first procured and afterwards ^nysius oc 
carried into execution. That peace was disgraceful Syracuse. 

1 Thucyd. i. 124. mJXiv rvpavvov. 
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enough as being dictated by the king of Persia, enforced 
in his name, and surrendering to him all the Asiatic Greeks; 
but it became yet more disgraceful when the universal auto¬ 
nomy which it promised was seen to be so executed as to 
mean nothing better than subjection to Sparta. Of all the acts 
yet committed by Sparta, not only in perversion of the autonomy 
promised to every city, but in violation of all the acknowledged 
canons of right dealing between city and city, the most flagrant 
was her recent seizure and occupation of the Kadmeia at Thebey. 
Her subversion (in alliance with, and partly for the benefit of, 
Amyntas king of Macedonia) of the free Olynthian confederacy 
was hardly less offensive to every Greek of large or Pan-hellenic 
patriotism. She appeared as the confederate of the Persian king 
on one side, of Amyntas the Macedonian on another, of the 
Syracusan despot Dionysius on a third, as betraying the 
independence of Greece to the foreigner, and seeking to put down 
everywhere within it that free spirit which stood in the way of 
her own harmosts and partisan oligarchies. 

Unpopular as Sparta was, however, she stood out incontestably 
strong as the head of Greece. No man dared to call in 
complaint of question her headship, or to provoke resistance against 
Lysiasf° r it. The tone of patriotic and free-spoken Greeks at 
the Olympic this moment is manifested in two eminent residents 
festival of at Athens — Lysias and Isokrates. Of these two 
384 B, °* rhetors, the former composed an oration which he 
publicly read at Olympia during the celebration of the 99th 
Olympiad, b.o. 384, three years after the peace of Antalkidas. In 
this oration (of which unhappily only a fragment remains, 
preserved by Dionysius of Halikarnassus) Lysias raises the cry 
of danger to Greece, partly from the Persian king, partly from 
the despot Dionysius of Syracuse. 1 He calls upon all Greeks to 

1 Lysias, Frag. Orafc. xxxiii. (Olym- a-dfiara, rS>v 5aira- 

pic.)ed.Bekkerap.Dionys. Hal Judic. va<r $at Swafi^ucav* vavs Si jtoA- 
de l*ysi&, pp. 620--525, Reisk. ^ Aay auroy KeKrqrat, iroAAay S' b rvpavvos 

. • . i Opa>y ovrcoy atcrxp&K S uueet- rijy 2i/ceAcas. . . 

p.ivr\v Tf]V *EAA a5a, jcal iroAAa fiiv aurijy . . . ’Ocrre a£iov —rovy irpoyovoys 

ovra biro r<j> /3apj9dpy, iroAAas Si iroAffiy pipetcrflac, ot to vs p.iv /3ap/3apov$ eirotij- 
birb Tvpavyo>y dva<rrdrovt yeyevrjp.4vag. <ra.v, -rijs aAAorpiay iinOvp.ovvras, Trjs 

. . . 4 0 pw/MV yap to by KivSvvovs cr^erepay avrtav earepijcrdcu • rovy Si 
KaX pcryaAovs Kal nayraxoQey irepictmj- rvpawov y ofeAacravryy, koivt\v airacri ttjv 
* 6ra y. iirL<rra<r6t 54, ort M**' Apxi) T " v ikzvQepLav #caT<<rr^<rav. 0 aupa£w Si 
Kparovvrwv rny 5aAao , o">jy, ruiv Sk XPT Aax«5atp,ov£ovy iravrwv jxaAurra, rivt 
fidrtav jScunAevy rap, cay • r a Si r&v irori yv&pug xpt 6 /xevot, <ato p.&vr\v 
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lay aside hostility and jealousies one with the other, and to unite 
in making head against these two really formidable enemies, as 
their ancestors had previously done, with equal zeal for putting 
down despots and for repelling the foreigner. He notes the 
number of Greeks (in Asia) handed over to the Persian king, 
whose great wealth would enable him to hire an indefinite 
number of Grecian soldiers, and whose naval force was superior 
to anything which the Greeks could muster ; while the strongest 
naval force in Greece was that of the Syracusan Dionysius. 
Recognizing the Lacedaemonians as chiefs of Greece, Lysias 
expresses his astonishment that they should quietly permit the 
fire to extend itself from one city to another. They ought to 
look upon the misfortunes of those cities which had been 
destroyed, both by the Persians and by Dionysius, as coming 
home to themselves; not to wait patiently until the two hostile 
powers had united their forces to attack the centre of Greece, 
which yet remained independent. 

Of the two common enemies—Artaxerxds and Dionysius— 


whom Lysias thus denounces, the latter had sent to 
this very Olympic festival a splendid The6ry, 
legation to offer solemn sacrifice in his name j together 
with several chariots to contend in the race, and some 
excellent rhapsodes to recite poems composed by 
himself. The Syracusan legation, headed by Thearides, brother 
of Dionysius, were clothed with rich vestments and lodged in a 
tent of extraordinary magnificence, decorated with gold and 
purple; such probably as had not been seen since the ostentatious 


Demonstra¬ 
tion against 
the Syracu¬ 
san despot 
Dionysius at 
that 
festival 


Titv *EXA 68a irepiopto/rtv, if ye- served by the Scholiast on AristeidSs 
fidm ovres r&v ‘EAAt^w, & c . (who,however, is mistaken in refemng 

. . . Ov tolwv 6 iiriiov Ktuphf tov it to Dionysius the younger). Aristeid^s 
irapovros fiekrLtov * ov yap akkorptas Set ascribes the frustration of this attack 
ray rSiv airoktakortav <rv/x</>opa? vojmt^etv, to the valour of two Athenian generals, 
akk* olxeias • ovS* ava/tetvat, ews av in* Iphikrat&s and Timotheus; the former 
aitro its -fjyxay at Sw a/aei? a /x<f> o r e p to v of whom captured the fleet of Dionysius, 
(of Artaxerxfis and Dionysius) SkStoo-iv, while the latter defeated the Lacedse- 
aAA’ ewy en efecrn, ttjv toutcov v^ptv monian fleet at Leukas. But these 
Ktokvtra t. events happened in 873—372 b.c., when 

Ephorus appears to have affirmed the power of Dionysius was not so for- 
that there was a plan concerted be- midable or aggressive as it had been 
tween the Persian king and Dionysius between 887—382 B.C.; moreover, the 
for attacking Greece in concert and ships of Dionysius taken by Iphikrates 
dividing it between them (see Ephori were only ten in nufnber, a small squa- 
Pragm. 141, ed. Didot). The assertion dron. AristeidSs appears to me to have 
is made by the rhetor Aristeid6s, and misconceived the date to which the 
the allusion to Ephorus is here pre- assertion of Ephorus really referred. 
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display made by Alkibiades 1 2 * * * * * in the ninetieth Olympiad (b.o. 420). 
While instigating the spectators present to exert themselves as 
Greeks for the liberation of their fellow-Greeks enslaved by 
Dionysius, Lysias exhorted them to begin forthwith their hostile 
demonstration against the latter, by plundering the splendid tent 
before them, which insulted the sacred plain of Olympia with the 
spectacle of wealth extorted from Grecian sufferers. It appears 
that this exhortation was partially, but only partially, acted upon. 8 
Some persons assailed the tent, but were probably restrained by 
the Eleian superintendents without difficulty. 

Yet the incident, taken in conjunction with the speech of 
Lysias, helps us to understand the apprehensions and sympathies 
which agitated the Olympic crowd in b.c 384, This was the 
first Olympic festival after the peace ot Antalkidas—a festival 
memorable, not only because it again brought thither Athenians, 
Boeotians, Corinthians, and Argeians, who must have been pre¬ 
vented by the preceding war from coming either in b.c. 388 or in 
B.C. 392, but also as it exhibited the visitors and Thedries from 
the Asiatic Greeks, for the first time since they had been handed 


1 See Pseudo-AndokidSs cont. Alki 
biad s. SO; and chapter lv. of this 
History. 

2 Dionys. Hal, Judic. de Lysid, p. 
519 ; Dioddr. xiv. 109. wore nvat ro \- 
fxijcrat Stapira^eLp ray overpay. 

Dionysius does not specify the date 

of this oration of Lysias, but Dioddrus 
places it at Olympiad 98—B.C 388—the 
year before the peace of Antalkidas 
On this point I venture to depart from 
him, and assign it to Olympiad 99, or 
3S4 B.C., three years after the peace; 
the rather as his Olympic chronology 
appears not clear, as may be seen by 
comparing xv. 7 with xiv. 109. 

1 The year 388 B.C. was a year of 
war, in which Sparta with her allies 
on one side, and Th&bes, Athens, 
Corinth, and Argos on the other, 
were carrying on strenuous hostilities 
The war would hinder the four last- 
mentioned states from sending any 
public legation to sacrifice at the 
Olympic festival. Lysias, as an Athe¬ 
nian metic, could hardly have gone 

there at all; but he certainly could 
not have gone there to make a public 

and bold oratorical demonstration. 

2 . The language of Lysias implies 
that the speech was delivered after the 
cession of the Asiatic Greeks to Persia 


—bpuv jroAAd n,ev avrys (*E\Aa5oy) ovra. 
iirb rtf j3ap/3dp&>, &o. This is quite per¬ 
tinent after the peace of Antalkidas, 
but not at all admissible before that 
peace. The same may be said about 
the phrase— ov yap oAXorpta? ray 
tup airoXukoruv <rvp.<f>opus vofX.C£etv, aAA* 
oLKelas —which must be referred to the 
recent subjection of the Asiatic Greeks 
by Persia, and of the Italian and Sici¬ 
lian Greeks by Dionysius. 

3 In 388 B.C.—when Athens and so 
laTge a portion of the greater cities of 
Greece were at war with Sparta, and 
therefore contesting her headship— 
Lysias would hardly have publicly 
talked of the Spartans as rjyeiu.6pct r&p 
‘EXAyv up, ovk aotKaii, koX St.a, tt)p tfuftv- 
tov apery? xal S id ttjv irpof rbp iroKeftop 
eirL<rrf}p.yv. This remark is made also 
by Sievers (Geschich. Griech. bis zur 
Schlacht von Mantineia, p. 138). Nor 
would he have declaimed so ardently 
against the Persian king, at a time 
when Athens was still not despairing 
of Persian aid against Sparta. 

On these grounds (as well as on 
others which I shall state when I 
recount the history of Dionysius), it 
appears to me that this oration of 
Lysias is unsuitable to b.c. 888 , but 
perfectly suitable to 384 b.c. 
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over by Sparta to the Persians; and the like also from those 
numerous Italians and Sicilian Greeks whom Dionysius had 
enslaved. All these sufferers, especially the Asiatics, would 
doubtless Ufe full of complaints respecting the hardship of their 
new lot, and against Sparta as having betrayed them—complaints 
which would call forth genuine sympathy in the Athenians, 
Thebans, and all others who had submitted reluctantly to the 
peace of Antalkidas. There was thus a large body of sentiment 
prepared to respond to the declamations of Lysias. And many a 
Grecian patriot, who would be ashamed to lay hands on the 
Syracusan tents or envoys, would yet yield a mournful assent to 
the orator’s remark, that the free Grecian world was on fire 1 at 
both sides ; that Asiatics, Italians, and Sicilians had already 
passed into the hands of ArtaxerxSs and Dionysius ; and that, if 
these two formidable enemies should coalesce, the liberties even 
of central Greece would be in great danger. 

It is easy to see how much such feeling of grief and shame 
would tend to raise antipathy against Sparta. Lysias, p anegyrical 
in that portion of his speech which we possess, dis- orat^n^of 
guises his censure against her under the forms of 180 a s ' 
surprise. But Isokrates, who composed an analogous discourse 
four years afterwards (which may perhaps have been read at the 
next Olympic festival of b.c. 380), speaks out more plainly. He 
denounces the Lacedaemonians as traitors to the general security 
and freedom of Greece, and as seconding foreign kings as well 
as Grecian despots to aggrandize themselves at the cost of 
autonomous Grecian cities, all in the interest of their own selfish 
ambition. No wonder (he says) that the free and self-acting 
Hellenic world was every day becoming contracted into a nar¬ 
rower space, when the presiding city Sparta assisted ArtaxerxSs, 
Amyntas, and Dionysius to absorb it, and herself undertook 
unjust aggressions against TLAbes, Olynthus, Phlius, and 
Mantineia. 2 

The preceding citations from Lysias and Isokrates would be 
sufficient to show the measure which intelligent contemporaries 

1 Lysias, Orat. Olymp Frag, teat o* Dionysius of Syracuse had sent 

fiivtiv rr\v 'EXkaSa irepioptoo-iv, <6c. twenty triremes to join the Lacedse- 

2 IsokratSs, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 145. monians at the Hellespont, a few 

146: compare his Orat. viiL (De Pace; months before the peace of Antalkidas 
a 122; and Diodtr. xv. 23. (Xenophdn, Ilellen. v. 1, 26). 
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took, both of the state of Greece and of the conduct of Sparta, 
Censure during the eight years succeeding the peace of 
upon Sparta Antalkidas (387—379 B.c.). But the philo-Laconian 
bythepSlo- Xenoph6n is still more emphatic in his condem- 
Eaconmn nation of Sparta. Having described her triumphant 
enop n ’ and seemingly unassailable position after the sub¬ 
jugation of Olynthus and Phlius, he proceeds to say 1 —“ I could 
produce numerous other incidents, both in and out of Greece, to 
prove that the gods take careful note of impious men and of evil¬ 
doers ; but the events which I am now about to relate are quite 
sufficient The Lacedaemonians, who had sworn to leave each 
city autonomous, having violated their oaths by seizing the 
citadel of Thebes, were punished by the very men whom they had 
wronged, though no one on earth had ever before triumphed 
over them. And the Theban faction who had introduced them 
into the citadel, with the deliberate purpose that their city should 
be enslaved to Sparta, in order that they might rule despotically 
themselves, were put down by no more than seven assailants 
among the exiles whom they had banished.” 

What must have been the hatred and sense of abused ascendency 
His manner entertained towards Sparta by neutral or unfriendly 
of ^ ree ^ s > w ^ en Xenophon, alike conspicuous for his 
traMiUon°in partiality to her and for his dislike of Thebes, could 
—from 017 ® m ploy these decisive words in ushering in the coming 

E phase of Spartan humiliation, representing it as a 
well-merited judgment from the gods ? The sentence 
disgrace. which 1 have just translated marks, in the common¬ 
place manner of the Xenophontic Hellenics, the same moment 
of pointed contrast and transition—past glory suddenly and 


i Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 1. iroAAd fi&v 
o iy av tis eyot zeal aAAa Aeyetv, kcu 
/eat j3apj3apixa^ toy fool ovre 
t<ov d<re£ ovvnov ovre twv avocrta ttolovv- 
ro)V apeAovtrt* vvv ye pqv Aefw ra irpo- 
KetftAva, AoxeBaifiovLOL re yap, ot o/to- 
cravTes avrovopov? edcretv ray troAety, 
ttj v iv €>7)f3a.Ls cueporrokiy Karao^ovre?, 
vw* avriov povov roiv a£ua]6evT(ow eKokaa- 
Bijtrav, wpSvrov ovS* e^oy ratv moirore 
av0pu>rrttiv /cpamjSeVrey, rods re rtov 
roA trSty ticrayayovras ety ttjv ajcpoiroktv 
avroi/y, /cal /3ovAq0evras AaieeSaiftov£oiy 
tt]v iroktv SovAevetv, <5<rre avrol rvpa v* 
V9LV. . . . TTJV TOVTcav &pXV y <^0. 


ft ovov 7wv 4>vy6vr<tiv ypteetrav learaAvcrat. 

This passage is properly character¬ 
ized by £>r. Peter (m his Commentatio 
Criticain Xenophdntis Hellenica, Hall. 
1837, p. 82) as the turning-point m the 
history—** Hoc igitur in loco quasi 
editiore operis sm XenophCn suhsistit, 
atque uno in conspectu Spartanos, et 
ad suae felicitatis fastigium ascender© 
videt, et rursus ab eo delabi: tantA 
autem divina justitia conscientiA tan- 
gitur in hac Spartanorum fortunA 
conspicua, ut vix suum judicium, 
quanquam id solet facere, suppres- 
serit . 
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unexpectedly darkened by supervening misfortune—which is 
foreshadowed in the narrative of Thucydides by the dialogue 
between the Athenian envoys and the Melian 1 council, or in the 
CEdipus and Antigone of Sophokles, 2 by the warnings of the 
prophet Teiresias. 

The government of Thebes had now been for three years 
(since the blow struck by Phcebidas) in the hands of B 0 m 
Leontiades and his oligarchical partisans, upheld by 
the Spartan garrison in the Kadmeia. Respecting under 8 
the details of its proceedings we have scarce any ^^ n t t ^ d§s 
information. We can only (as above remarked) philo- 
judge of it by analogy of the Thirty tyrants at ohgarchy, 
Athens, and of the Lvsandrian Dekarchies, to which ^th the 
it was exactly similar m origm, position, and interests, garrison 
That the general spirit of it must have been cruel, Kadmeia— 
oppressive, and rapacious we cannot doubt; though oppressive 
in what degree we have no means of knowing. The tyrannical 
appetites of uncontrolled rulers, as well as those of a soverament. 
large foreign garrison, would ensure such a result; besides 
which, those rulers must have been in constant fear of risings or 
conspiracies amidst a body of high-spirited citizens who saw 
their city degraded, from being the chief of the Boeotian federa¬ 
tion, into nothing better than a captive dependency of Sparta. 
Such fear was aggravated by the vicinity of a numerous body of 
Theban exiles, belonging to the opposite or anti-Spartan party, 
three or four hundred of whom had fled to Athens at the first 
seizure of their leader Ismenias, and had been doubtless joined 
subsequently by others. So strongly did the Theban rulers 
apprehend mischief from these exiles, that they hired assassins to 
take them off by private murder at Athens, and actually 
succeeded in thus killing Androkleidas, chief of the band and 
chief successor of the deceased Ismenias, though they missed their 
blows at the rest. 3 And we may be sure that they made the 
prison in Thebes subservient to multiplied enormities and 
executions, when we read not only that 150 prisoners were found 
in it when the government was put down, 4 but also that, in the 

1 See above in this History—the * Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 6: compare 

dose of chapter lvi, Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. c. 29, p. 596 

2 Soph. CEdip. Tyr. 450; Antigon. B. 

1066. 4 Xenoph. Hellen. v 4.14. 
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fervour of that revolutionary movement) the slain gaoler was an 
object of such fierce antipathy, that his corpse was trodden and 
spit upon by a crowd of Theban women. 1 2 In Thebes, as in other 
Grecian cities, the women not only took no part in political 
disputes, but rarely even showed themselves in public ; a so that 
this furious demonstration of vindictive sentiment must have 
been generated by the loss or maltreatment of sons, husbands, 
and brothers. 

The Theban exiles found at Athens not only secure shelter, 
Discontent but genuine sympathy with their complaints against 
at ThSbes, Lacedaemonian injustice. The generous countenance 
imdercom- which had been shown by the Thebans, twenty-four 
?5arf' years before, to Thrasybulus and the other Athenian 
exiles at refugees, during the omnipotence of the Thirty, was 
ens * now gratefully requited under this reversal of fortune 
to both cities ; 3 and requited, too, in defiance of the menaces of 
Sparta, who demanded that the exiles should be expelled, as she 
had on the earlier occasion demanded that the Athenian refugees 
should be dismissed from ThSbes. To protect these Theban 
exiles, however, was all that Athens could do. Their restoration 
was a task beyond her power, and seemingly yet more beyond 
their own. For the existing government of Thebes was firmly 
seated, and had the citizens completely under control. Ad¬ 
ministered by a small faction—Archias, Philippus, Hypat§s, and 


1 Plutarch. De Gen. Socr. c. 83, p. 
598 B, C. <3 /cal /a< 0’ ^/Aepav iirevef&ijo’av 

Kai npoceirTVcrav ovk bklyai ywalnes. 

Among the prisoners was a dis¬ 
tinguished Theban of the democratic 
party named Amphitheus He was 
about to be shortly executed, and the 
conspirators personally attached to 
him seem to have accelerated the hour 
of their plot partly to preserve his life 
(Plutarch, De Gen. Socrat. p. 577 D, 
p. 586 P). 

2 The language of Plutarch (De Gen. 
Socrat c. 33, p. 598 G) is illustrated by 
the description given in the harangue 
of Lykurgus cont. Leokrat. (c. xi. a. 40), 
of the universal alarm prevalent in 
Athens after the battle of Chseroneia. 
such that even the women could not 
stay in their houses— d.va£uas avr&v /cal 
rijf irdAews 6pw/xeVas, <&c. Compare 
also the words of Makaria in the 

Herakleidse of Eunpid&s, 475: and 


Dioddr. xiii. 55, in his description of 
the capture of Selinus in Sicily. 

3 Plutarch. Pelonidas. c. 6. 

See this sentiment of gratitude on 
the part of Athenian democrats to¬ 
wards those Thebans who had sheltered 
them at Th6bes during the exile along 
with Thrasybulus, strikingly brought 
out in an oration of Lysias, of which 
unfortunately only a fragment remains 
(Lysias, Frag. 46, 47, Bekk.; Dionvs. 
Hal. Judic. de Isseo, p. 594). The 
speaker of this oration had been 
received at Thdbes by Kephisodotus, 
the father of Pherenikus: the latter 
was now in exile at Athens, and the 

S speaker had not only welcomed him 
Pherenikus) to his house with 
rotherly affection, but also delivered 
this oration on his behalf before the 
Dikastery, Pherenikus having rightful 
claims on the property left behind by 
the assassinated Androkleid&s. 
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Leontiades (among whom the two first were at this moment pole- 
marchs, though the last was the most energetic and resolute)—it 
was at the same time sustained by the large garrison of 1500 
Lacedaemonians and allies, 1 under Lysanoridas and two other 
harmosts, in the Kadmeia, as well as by the Lacedaemonian posts 
in the other Boeotian cities around—Orchomenus, Thespise, 
Platsea, Tanagra, &c. Though the general body of Theban 
sentiment in the city was decidedly adverse to the government, 
and though the young men, while exercising in the palaestra 
(gymnastic exercises being more strenuously prosecuted at Thebes 
than anywhere else except at Sparta), kept up by private com¬ 
munication the ardour of an earnest, but compressed patriotism, 
yet all manifestation or assemblage was forcibly kept down, and 
the commanding posts of the lower town, as well as the citadel, 
were held in vigilant occupation by the ruling minority. 2 

For a certain time the Theban exiles at Athens waited in hopes 
of some rising at home, or some positive aid from the Thebau 
Athenians. At length, in the third winter after their exiles at 
flight, they began to despair of encouragement from after wait* 
either quarter, and resolved to take the initiative upon ffigsoms 
themselves. Among them were numbered several hopes of a 
men of the richest and highest families at Thebes, oSes* 
proprietors of chariots, of jockeys, and of training ^egfna t0 
establishments for contending at the various festivals : movement 
Pelopidas, Mellon, Damokleidas, Theopompus, Pliere- tllem86lvea * 
nikus, and others. 8 

Of these the most forward in originating aggressive measures, 
though almost the youngest, was Pelopidas, whose daring and 
self-devotion, in an enterprise which seemed utterly desperate, 
soon communicated themselves to a handful of his comrades. 
The exiles, keeping up constant private correspondence with 
their friends in Thebes, felt assured of the sympathy of the 
citizens generally, if they could once strike a blow. Yet no- 

i DiodOr. xv. 25: Plutarch, Pelopi- a Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. c. 4, p. 
das, c. 12; Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. c. 577 B ,* c. 17, p. 587 B: c. 25, p. 594 0; 
17, p. 586 B. c. 27, p. 595 AT 

In another passage of the treatise * Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 7, 8. 

(the last sentence out one) he sets Plutarch, De Gen. Socrat. c. 17, p. 
down the numbers In the Kadmeia at 587 D. r&v MeAAwvos ap/xarrjA.arwv- 
5000; but the smaller number is most . . . ip' ov XMewa Afyts, 

likely to be true. rbv Kc'Aqrt ra'Hpaca vucmvto. rrepvcnv. 
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thing less would be sufficient than the destruction of the four 
„ , rulers. Leontiades and his colleagues, nor would any 

takes the one within the city devote himself to so hopeless a 
Jvfth'Meiion danger. It was this conspiracy which Pelopidas, 
and five Mellon, and five or ten other exiles (the entire band 
undertakes’ is differently numbered, by some as seven, by others 
destro^ng twelve 1 ) undertook to execute. Many of their friends 
thrillers j n Thebes came in as auxiliaries to them, who would 
Co-opera- * not have embarked in the design as primary actors. Of 
Phyllidas all auxiliaries, the most effective and indispensable was 
the secre- Phyllidas, the secretary of the polemarchs; next to him, 
Charon at Charon, an eminent and earnest patriot. Phyllidas, 
Thebes. having been despatched to Athens on official business, 
entered into secret conference with the conspirators, concerted with 
them the day for their coming to Thebes, and even engaged to pro¬ 
vide for them access to the persons of the polemarchs. Charon 
not only promised them concealment in his house, from their first 
coming within the gates, until the moment of striking their blow 
should have arrived, but also entered his name to share in the armed 
attack. Nevertheless, in spite of such partial encouragements, 
the plan still appeared desperate to many who wished heartily 
for its success. Epameinondas, for example—who now for the 
first time comes before us—resident at Thebes, and not merely 
sympathizing with the political views of Pelopidas, but also bound 
to him by intimate friendship, dissuaded others from the attempt, 
and declined participating in it He announced distinctly that 
he would not become an accomplice in civil bloodshed. It appears 
that there were men among the exiles whose violence made him 
fear that they would not, like Pelopidas, draw the sword exclu¬ 
sively against Leontiades and his colleagues, but would avail 
themselves of success to perpetrate unmeasured violence against 
other political enemies. 2 

The day for the enterprise was determined by Phyllidas the 
secretary, who had prepared an evening banquet for Archias and 

i XenophAn says seven (Hellen. v. 4, never mentions the name of Pelopidas 
1 , 2); Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos in this conspiracy, nor, indeed (with 
say twelve (Plutarch, Be Gen. Socr. one exception), throughout his Hel- 
c. 2, p. 576 C; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. lenica. 

$ —IB; Cornel. Nepos, Pelopidas, c. 2). 2 Plutarch, De Gen. Socr, c. 3, p. 

It is remarkable that XenophAn 576 E ; p. 577 A. 
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Philippus, in celebration of the period when they were going out 
of office as polemarchs, and who had promised on that B a 379> 
occasion to bring into their company some women re- p]ang of 
markable for beauty, as well as of the best families m Phyihdas 
Thebes. 1 In concert with the general body of Theban ting ^the 11 ’ 
exiles at Athens, who held themselves ready on the conspirators 
borders of Attica, together with some Athenian sym- and the 
pathizers, to march to Thebes the instant that they m^-house 
should receive intimation—and in concert also with —ho kjvlteB 
two out of the ten StratSgi of Athens, who took on them- niarctafto 
selves privately to countenance the enterprise, with- a ban ^ uet * 
out any public vote—Pelopidas and Mellon, and their five com¬ 
panions, 2 crossed Kithaeron from Athens to Thebes. It was wet 
weather, about December, b.c. 379 ; they were disguised as rustics 
or hunters, with no other arms than a concealed dagger ; and they 
got within the gates of Thebes one by one at nightfall, just when 
the latest farming-men were coming home from their fields. All 
of them arrived safe at the house of Charon, the appointed ren¬ 
dezvous. 

It was, however, by mere accident that they had not been 
turned back, and the whole scheme frustrated. For a The scheme 
Theban named Hipposthenidas, friendly to the con- verjj_neariy^ 
spiracy, hut faint-hearted, who had been let into the accident 
secret against the will of Pliyllidas, became so frightened vented 1 * 16 " 
as the moment of execution approached, that he took 
upon himself, without the knowledge of the rest, to livering his 
despatch Chlidon, a faithful shave of Mellon, ordering meSBage * 
him to go forth on horseback from ThGbes, to meet his master on 
the road, and to desire that he and his comrades would go back 
to Attica, since circumstances had happened to render the project 
for the moment impracticable. Chlidon, going home to fetch his 
bridle, but not finding it in its usual place, asked his wife where 
it was. The woman, at first pretending to look for it, at last con¬ 
fessed that she had lent it to a neighbour. Chlidon became so 

i Xen. Hellen. v, 4,4. rat crtuvoraras (Diksearch. Vlfc. Gnoc.p. 144, ed. Fuhr.). 
teal KaWCcrras rlav iv QqjSatf. Plutarch, 2 Plutarch (Felopio. c. 25; De Gen. 
Be Gen. Socr. c. 4, p. 577 C ; Plutarch, Socr. c. 26, p. 504 1>) mentions Mene- 
Pelopid. c. 0. kleidGs, Damokleidas, and Tlieopompus 

The Theban women were distin- among them. Compare CorneL Nepos, 
guished for majestic figure and beauty Pelopid, c. 2. 
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irritated with this delay that he got into loud altercation with 
his wife, who on her part wished him ill-luck with his journey. 
He at last beat her, until neighbours ran in to interpose. His 
departure was thus accidentally frustrated, so that the intended 
message of countermand never reached the conspirators on their 
way. 1 

In the house of Charon they remained concealed all the ensuing 
day, on the evening of which the banquet of Archias 
and Philippus was to take place. Phyllidas had laid 
his plan for introducing them at that banquet, at the 
moment when the two polemarchs had become full of 
wine, m female attire, as being the women whose visit 
was expected. The hour had nearly arrived, and they 
were preparing to play their parts, when an unexpected 
messenger knocked at the door, summoning Charon 
instantly into the presence of the polemarchs. All 
within were thunderstruck with the summons, which 
seemed to imply that the plot had been divulged, 
perhaps by the timid Hipposthenidas. It was agreed 
among them that Charon must obey at once. Never¬ 
theless he himself, even in the perilous uncertainty 
which beset him, was most of all apprehensive lest 
the friends whom he had sheltered should suspect 
him of treachery towards themselves and their cause. Before 
departing, therefore, he sent for his only son, a youth of fifteen 
and of conspicuous promise in every way. This youth he placed 
in the hands of Pelopidas, as a hostage for his own fidelity. But 
Pelopidas and the rest, vehemently disclaiming all suspicion, 
entreated Charon to put his son away, out of the reach of that 
danger in which all were now involved. Charon, however, could 
not be prevailed on to comply, and left his son among them to 
share the fate of the rest. He went into the presence of Archias 
and Philippus, whom he found already half-intoxicated, but in¬ 
formed, by intelligence from Athens, that some plot, they knew 
not by whom, was afloat. They had sent for him to question 
him, as a known friend of the exiles; but he had little difficulty, 
aided by the collusion of Phyllidas, in blinding the vague sus- 

i Plutarch, Pelopidas, o. 8; Plutarch, De Gen. Socrat. 17, p. 586 B; c. IS, 
p. 587 D-E. 
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picions of drunken men, anxious only to resume tlieir conviviality. 1 
He was allowed to retire and rejoin his friends. Nevertheless 
soon after his departure—so many were the favourable chances 
which befel these improvident men—a fresh message was delivered 
to Arehias the polemarch, from his namesake Arcliias the Athe¬ 
nian Hierophant, giving an exact account of the names and scheme 
of the conspirators, which had become known to the philo-Laco- 
nian party at Athens. The messenger wlio Lore this despatch 
delivered it to Arehias with an intimation that it related to very 
serious matters. “ Serious matters for to-morrow,” said the pole- 
march, as he put the despatch, unopened and unread, under the 
pillow of the couch on which he was reclining. 3 

[Returning to their carousal, Arehias and Philippus impatiently 
called upon Phyllidas to introduce the women accord- ^ llidaB 
ing to his promise. Upon this the secretary retired, brings the 
and brought the conspirators, clothed in female attire, tow^ute- 
into an adjoining chamber; then going hack to the 
poleraarchs, he informed them that the women would room where 
not come in unless all the domestics were first dis- fn^-ch^are 
missed. An order was forthwith given that the.se 
latter should depart, while Phyllidas took care that Philippas,’ 
they should be well provided with wine at the lodging boSndmH 
of one among their number. The polemarchs were 
thus left only with one or two friends at table, lialf- 
intoxicated as well as themselves ; among them Kabeirielius, the 
archon of the year, who always throughout his term kept the 
consecrated spear of office in actual possession, and had it at that 
moment close to his person. Phyllidas now conducted the 
pretended women into the banqueting-room—three of them 


J Xenophfln does not mention this we road in Xenophfln, though it has 
separate summons and visit of Charon perhaps somewhat of a theatrical air 
to the polemarchs, nor anything about u Plutarch, Polnpidas, c. 10; 1’Ili¬ 
the scene with his son. lie only tarch, Be Gen. Socr, c. 30, p. G0i> P. 
notices Charon as having harboured tU avyiov ra <rirovSala, 
the conspirators in his house, and This occurrence also finds no place 
seoms even to speak of him as a in the narrative of Xonopli&u. Cor- 
person of little consequence— irapa. nolius Nopos, Pelopidas, c. 3. JEnuas 
Xafnovi rm, <fcc. (v. 4, 3). (I’oliorcetic. 31) makes a general rofer- 

The anecdote is mentioned in both ence to the omission of immediate 
the compositions of Plutarch (Do Gon. opening of letters arrived, as having 
Socr. c. 28, p. GD5; and Pelopidas, c. caused the capturo of the Kadmoia; 
»), and is too interesting to be omitted, which was however only its remote 
being perfectly consistent with what consequence. 

8—fi 
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attired as ladies of distinction, the four others following as female 
attendants. Their long veils and ample folds of clothing were 
•quite sufficient as disguise—even had the guests at table been 
sober—until they sat down by the side of the polemarchs ; and 
the instant of lifting their veils was the signal for using their 
•daggers. Archias and Philippus were slain at once and with 
little resistance ; but Kabeirichus with his spear tried to defend 
himself, and thus perished with the others, though the conspira¬ 
tors had not originally intended to take his life. 1 

Having been thus far successful, Phyllidas conducted three of 
Leontiad&j the conspirators—Pelopidas, KephisodOrus, and Da- 
Hypat4s are house of Leontiad6s, into which lie 

•slain m obtained admittance by announcing himself as the 
their houses. 0 f an or d er f r0IU the polemarchs. Leontiades 

was reclining after supper, with his wife sitting spinning wool by 
his side, when they entered his chamber. Being a brave and 
powerful man, he started up, seized his sword, and mortally 
wounded Kephisoddrus in the throat; a desperate struggle then 
ensued between him and Pelopidas in the narrow doorway, 
where there was no room for a third to approach. At length, 
however, Pelopidas overthrew and killed him, after which they 


1 The description given by Xenophdn 
of this assassination of the polemarchs 
at Th&bes differs materially from that 
•of Plutarch. I follow Xenoph6n m 
the main; introducing however several 
of the details found in Plutarch, which 
are interesting, and which have the 
air of being authentic 

Xenophdn himself intimates (Hellen. 
v. 4,7), that besides the story given m 
the text, there was also another story 
told by some—that Mellon and his 
companions had got access to the 
polemarchs in the guise of drunken 
Tevellers. It is this latter story which 
Plutarch has adopted, and which 
carries him into many details quite 
inconsistent with the narrative of 
Xenophdn. I think the story of the 
•conspirators having been introduced 
in female attire the more probable of 
the two. It is borne out by the exact 
analogy of what Herodotus tells us 
respecting Alexander, son of Auiyn- 
tas, prince of Macedonia (Herodotus, 
v. 20). 

Compare Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 30, 
11; Plutarch, He Gen. Socrat. c. 31, 


p. 597. Polysenus (ii. 4, 3) gives 
a story with many different circum¬ 
stances, yet agreeing m tlie fact that 
Polopidas in female attire killed the 
Spartan general The story alluded 
to by Aristotle (Polit. v. 6,10), though 
he names both Thdbes and Archias, 
can hardly refer to this event. 

It is Pluturoh, however, who men¬ 
tions the presence of Kabeirichus the 
archon at the banquet, and the curious 
Theban custom that the archon during 
his year of office never loft out of his 
hand the consecrated spear. As a 
Boeotian born, Plutarch was doubtless 
familiar with these old customs. 

From what other authors Plutarch 
copied the abnndunt details of this 
revolution at Thebes, which he inter¬ 
weaves in the life of PolopidaH and in 
the treatise called Be Gonio Hocratis, 
we do not know. Homo critics suppose 
him to have borrowed from Dionyso- 
ddrus and Anaxis—Boeotian historians 
whose work comprised this period, but 
of whom not a single fragment is 
preserved (see Fragra. Histor. Graic. 
ed. Bidot, vol. ii. p. 84). 
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retired, enjoining the wife with threats to remain silent, and 
■closing the door after them with peremptory commands that it 
should not be again opened. They then went to the house 
of Hypates, whom they slew while he attempted to escape over 
the roof. 1 

The four great rulers of the philo-Laconian party in Thebes, 
having been now put to death, Phyllidas proceeded phyllidaa 
with the conspirators to the prison. Here the gaoler, opens the 
a confidential agent in the oppressions of the deceased gets°freethe 
governors, hesitated to admit him, but was slain by a 
sudden thrust with his spear, so as to ensure free das and 
admission to all. To liberate the prisoners, probably SSzens ther 
for the most part men of kindred politics with the jj-gP® 8 * ***■ 
conspirators—to furnish them with arms taken from 
the battle-spoils hanging up in the neighbouring porticoes—and 
to range them in battle order near the temple of Amphion—were 
the next proceedings; after which they began to feel some 
■assurance of safety and triumph. 2 Epameinondas and Gorgidas, 
apprised of what had occurred, were the first who appeared in 
Arms with a few friends to sustain the cause ; while proclamation 
was everywhere made aloud, through heralds, that the despots 
were slain—that Thebes was free—and that all Thebans who 
valued freedom should muster in arms in the market-place. 
There were at that moment in Thebes many trumpeters who had 
come to contend for the prize at the approaching festival of the 
Herakleia. Hipposthenidas engaged these men to blow their 
trumpets in different parts of the city, and thus everywhere to 
excite the citizens to arms.® 


1 Xen. Hell. v. 4, 9; Plutarch, 
Pelop. c. II, 12; and De Gen. Socr. p. 
0971)—F). Here again Xonophftn and 
Plutarch differ; the latter represents 
that Pelopidas got into the house of 
LeontiadGs without Phyllidas, which 
appears to mo altogether improbable. 
On the other hand, XenopliOn mentions 
nothing about the defence of Leon- 
tiadGs and his personal conflict with 
Pelopidas, which I copy from Plutarch. 
So brave a man as LoontiadGs, awake 
and sober, would not let himflelf be 
slain without a defence dangerous to 
assailants. Plutarch, in another place, 
singles out the death of LeontiadGs as 


the marking circumstance of the whole 
glorious enterprise, and the most im¬ 
pressive to Pelopidas (Plutarch—Non 
posse suaviter vivi secundum Epicurum 
—p. 1099 A—E). 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. v. 4, 8; Plutarch, 
Pelop. c. 12; De Gen. Socr. p. 098 B. 

s This is a curious piece of detail 
which we learn from Plutarch (De 
Gen. Socr. c. 34, p. 698 D.). 

The Orchomenian Inscriptions m 
Boeckh’s Collection record the prizes 
given to these ^oAmy/crat or trumpeters 
(see Boeckh, Corp. Inner. No. 1584, 
1585, <fec.). 
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Although during the darkness surprise was the prevalent 
Universal and no one knew what to do, yet so soon as 

joy among day dawned, and the truth became known, there was 
but one feeling of joy and patriotic enthusiasm among 
niRgf when majority of the citizens. 1 Both horsemen and 
the event hoplites hastened in arms to the agora. Here for the- 
General'"™* first time since the seizure of the Kadmeia by Phce- 
th^mwkeS ^idas, a f° rma l assembly of the Theban people was 
place— convened, before which Pelopidas and his fellow- 
MeUon^d conspirators presented themselves. The priests of the 
named the crowne ^ them with wreaths, and thanked them 

first in the name of the local gods; while the assembly 

Boeotarchs, them with acclamations of delight and gratitude, 

nominating with one voice Pelopidas, Mellon, and Charon as the 
first renewed Boeotarchs. 2 The revival of this title, which had 
been dropt since the peace of Antalkidas, was in itself an event of 
no mean significance ; implying not merely that Thebes had 
waked up again into freedom, but that the Boeotian confederacy 
also had been, or would be, restored. 

Messengers had been forthwith despatched by the conspirators 
Aid to the to Attica to communicate their success; upon which 
conspirators all the remaining exiles, with the two Athenian 
fromprivate g enera ]g p r iyy to the plot and a body of Athenian 
Attica*™ volunteers, or corps francs^ all of whom were ready on 
Alarm of the the borders awaiting the summons—flocked to Thebes 
tlaeXd- ™ to complete the work. The Spartan generals, on their 
Sa^Tor ey s ^ e a * so > seDt t° Plataea and Thespise for aid. During 
reinforce- the whole night they had been distracted and 
ments * alarmed by the disturbance in the city; lights 

showing themselves here and there, with trumpets sounding and 
shouts for the recent success. 3 Apprised speedily of the slaughter 
of the poleraarchs, from whom they had been accustomed to 
receive orders, they knew not whom to trust or to consult, while 
they were doubtless beset by affrighted fugitives of the now 


l The unanimous joy with which the 
consummation of tne revolution was 
welcomed in TliSbes, and the ardour 
with which the citizens turned out to 
support it by armed force, is attested 
toy Xenophdn, no very willing witness 
—Hellen. V. 4, 9. eir«l 5’ fy koX 


fyavepoy rb yeyevrip.evov, ra-xy 5r) /cal 
oi oirAZrat /cal ot tTnrets cvv roiy ojrA.oi? 
i£efSorj$ovv. 

2 Plutarch, Pelop. c. 12. 

* Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. p. CDS E; 
Pelop. c. 12. 
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defeated party, wlio would hurry up to the Kadmeia for safety. 
They reckoned at first on a diversion in their favour from the 
forces at Platsea and Thespise. But these forces were not per¬ 
mitted even to approach the city-gate ; being vigorously charged, 
as soon as they came in sight, by the newly-mustered Theban 
cavalry, and forced to retreat with loss. The Lacedaemonians in 
the citadel were thus not only left without support, but saw their 
enemies in the city reinforced by the other exiles, and by the 
auxiliary volunteers. 1 

Meanwhile Pelopidas and the other new Bceotarchs found 

themselves at the head of a body of armed citizens, pciopidaB 

full of devoted patriotism and unanimous in hailing Thebans 

the recent revolution. They availed themselves of prepare to 

k t storm tuG 

this first hurst of fervour to prepare for storming the Kadmeia— 
Kadmeia without delay, knowing the importance of ^e^aced®- 
forestalling all aid from Sparta. And the citizens Samson 
were already rushing up to the assault—proclamation and are dis- 
being made of large rewards to those who should first ^veJaiof 
force their way in—when the Lacedaemonian com- theoiigar- 
mander sent proposals for a capitulation. 3 Undis- haLTareput 
turbed egress from Thebes, with the honours of war, ^yin^togo 
being readily guaranteed to him by oath, the Kadmeia away along 
was then surrendered. As the Spartans were marching xSeiiSmSst 
out of the gates, many Thebans of the defeated party ^ed the”" 
went forth also. But against these latter the exaspcra- Kadmeia is 
tion of the victors was so ungovernable, that several 
of the most odious were seized as they passed and put Spartans, 
to death; in some cases, even their children along with them. 
And more of them would have been thus despatched, had not the 
Athenian auxiliaries, with generous anxiety, exerted every effort 
to get them out of sight and put them into safety. 8 We are not 
told—nor is it certain—that these Thebans were protected under 

i XenophOn expressly mentions that 2 Xen. Hellen, v. 4, 10, 11. irpoW- 
tbe Athenians who were invited to flakov vpbs rqv aiepdirofav —ttjv npoOv- 
come, and who actually did come, to fiiau r£>v irpocUvrotv andvroiv ewpwy, 
Thdbes, were the two generals and the <fcc. 

volunteers ; all of whom were before DiodOrus, xv. 25. wretTa rov$ wo k£* 
privy to the plot and were in readiness ras r^v iXevdepCav irapaKaMo-aumt 
•on the borders of Attica—rov? rrpb? (the successful Theban conspirators, 
toc? 6 p c o c ? 'KByivamvjwX ro^? fitfo Pelopidas, crwvfl'pyovf Scr^o* 
rtou crrpa.Tr)y5>v-~ oc ’AByvaioi arrb rStv airavr a? row? $7}j3<xlov?. 

<h p * <o v rjSr] irapijcrav (Hell. v. 4, 0, 10). 2 Xen. Hellen. V. 4,12. 
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tbe capitulation. Even had they been so, however, the wrathful 
impulse might still have prevailed against them. 

Of the three harmosts who thus evacuated the Kadmeia 
without a blow, two were put to death, the third was heavily 
fined and banished by the authorities at Sparta. 1 We do not 
know what the fortifications of the Kadmeia were, nor how far it 
was provisioned j but we can hardly wonder that these officers- 
were considered to have dishonoured the Lacedaemonian arms by 
making no attempt to defend it, when we recollect that hardly 
more than four or five days would be required to procure 
adequate relief from home, and that forty-three years afterwards, 
the Macedonian garrison in the same place maintained itself 
against the Thebans in the city for more than fourteen days r 
until the return of Alexander from Illyria. 2 The first messenger 
who brought news to Sparta of the conspiracy and revolution at 
TMbes, appears to have communicated at the same time that the 
garrison had evacuated the Kadmeia and was in full retreat, with 
a train of Theban exiles from the defeated party. 3 


i Xen. Hellen v 4,13; DiodOr. xv. 
27. 


Plutarch (Pelopid. c. 18) augments 
the theatrical effect by saying that the 
Lacedaemonian garrison on its retreat 
actually met at Megara the reinforce¬ 
ments under King Kleombrofcus, which 
had advanced thus far on their march 
to relieve the Kadmeia. But this is 
highly improbable. The account of 
Xenophdn intimates clearly that the 
Kadmeia was surrendered on the next 
morning after the nocturnal movement. 
The commanders capitulated in the 
first moment of distraction and despair, 
without even standing an assault. 

^ Arrian, i. 6. 

3 In recounting this revolution at 
Thdbes, and the proceedings of the 
Athenians in regard to it, I have 
followed Xenophdn almost entirely. 

Dioddrus (xv. 25, 26) concurs with 
Xenophdn in stating that the Theban 
exiles got back from Attica to Thdbes 
by night, partly through the con¬ 
currence of the Athenians (ovvcmka- 
flouivtov Ttav 'kOrjuaitov), slew the rulers, 
called the citizens to freedom next 
morning, finding all hearty m the 
cause, and then proceeded to besiege 
the 1500 Lacedaemonians and Pelopon¬ 
nesians in the Kadmeia. 

But after thus much of agreement, 


DiodOrus states what followed, in a 
maimer quite inconsistent with Xeno¬ 
phdn ; thus die tells us)— 

The Lacedemonian commander sent 
instant intelligence to Sparta of what 
had happened, with request for a 
reinforcement. The Thebans at once 
attempted to storm the Kadmeia, but 
were repulsed with great loss, both of 
killed and wounded. Fearing that 
they might not he able to take the 
fort before reinforcement should come 
from Sparta, they sent envoys to 
Athens to ask for aid, reminding the 
Athenians that they (the Thebans) 
had helped to emancipate Athens from 
the Thirty, and to restore the demo¬ 
cracy (vwojtu/ujo7<rKovT«9 pev on koX clvtql 
crvyKar-qyayov rov Syjfiov rwv 
‘Ad-qvaluiv Ka$' bv tcaipbv virb r5>v rpta- 
Kovra KartSovkiaOrjo-av). The Athenians, 
partly from desire to requite this 
favour, partly from a wish to secure 
the Thebans as allies against Sparta, 
passed a public vote to assist them 
forthwith. Demonhon the general got 
together 5000 lioplites and 500 horse¬ 
men, with whom he hastened to- 
Thdbes on the next day; and all the 
remaining population were prepared to 
follow, if necessary (nwSwpW). All 
the other cities in Boeotia also sent 
aid to ThDbes, too, so that there was 
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This revolution at Th&bes came like an electric shock upon the- 

Grecian world. With a modern reader, the assassina- _ 

? Powerful 

tion of the four leaders, in their houses and at the sensation 

banquet, raises a sentiment of repugnance which py°this ed 

withdraws his attention from the other features of incident 

throughout 

this memorable deed. Now an ancient Greek not the Grecian 
only had no such repugnance, but sympathized with world ‘ 


assembled there a large force of 12,000 
hoplites and 2000 horsemen. This 
united force, the Athenians being 
among them, assaulted the Kadmeia 
day and night, relieving each other; 
but were repelled with great loss of 
killed and wounded. At length the 
garrison found themselves without 
provisions; the Spartans were tardy 
m sending reinforcement; and sedition 
broke out among the Peloponnesian 
allies, who formed the far larger part 
of the garrison. These Peloponnesians, 
refusing to fight longer, insisted upon 
capitulating; which the LumUemoman 
governor was obliged perforce to do, 
though both he and the Spartans 
along with him desired to hold out to 
the death. The Kadmeia was accord¬ 
ingly surrendered, and tho garrison 
went back to Peloponnesus. Tho 
Lacedaemonian reinforcement from 
Sparta arrived only a little too late. 

All these cimmistancos stated by 
DiodArus are not only completely 
different from XenophAn, but irrecon¬ 
cilable with his conception of the event. 
We must reject either the one or the 
other. 

Now, XenophAn is not merely the 
better witness of the two, but is in 
this case sustained by all the collateral 
probabilities of the case. 

1. DiodArus represents the Athe¬ 
nians as having despatched by public 
vote assistance to TliAbes, in order to 
requite the assistance which tho 
Thebans had before sent to restore the 
Athenian democracy against the Thirty. 
Now this is incorrect in point of fact. 
The Thebans had never sent any <mbt- 
anee, positive or ostensible, to Tlirasy- 
bulus and the Athenian democrats 
against the Thirty. They had assisted 
Thrasybulus underhand, and without 
any public government-act, anil they 
had refused to serve along with the 
Spartans against him; but they never 
sent any force to help him against the 
Thirty. Consequently the Athenians 
could not now have sent any public 


force to ThAbes, %n requital for a similar 
favour done before by the Thebans to 
them. 

2. Had the Athenians passed a 
formal vote, sent a large public army, 
and taken vigorous part m several 
bloody assaults on the Lacedaemonian 
garrison in tho Kadmeia, this would 
have been tlio most flagrant and un¬ 
equivocal commencement of hostilities 
against Spaita. No Spartan envoys 
could, after that, have gone to Athens, 
and stayed safely in the house of the 
Proxonus, as we know from XenophAn 
that they did, Besides, the story of 
Sphodnas (presently to be recounted) 
proves distinctly that Athens was at 
peace with Nparta, and had committed 
no act of hostility against her, for 
three or four months at least after the 
revolution at Thebes. It therefore 
refutes the narrative of DiodArus about 
the public vote of the Athenians, and 
the public Athenian force under Demo- 
phon, aiding in the attack of the 
Kadmeia. Strung© to say, DiodArus. 
himself, three chapters afterwards (xv. 
2U) relates this story about Sphodrias, 
just in tho same manner (with little 
di(foraneo) as XonophAn ; ushering in 
the story with a declaration that 
the Athenian a were still at peace with 
fyxtrta, and forgetting that he had 
himself recounted a distinct rupture 
of that peace on the part of the 
Athenians. 

3. 'Hie news of the revolution at 
ThAbos must necessarily have taken 
the Athenian public completely by 
surprise (though some few Athenian* 
were privy to the scheme), because it 
was a scheme which had no chance of 
succeeding except by profound secrecy. 
Now that the Athenian public, hearing 
the news for the first time, having no 
positive act to complain of on the part 
of Sparta, and much reason to fear 
her power—having had no previous 
circumstances to work them up, or 
prepare them for any dangerous re¬ 
solve-should identify themselves at 
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the complete revenge for the seizure of the Kadmeia and the 
death of Ismenias : while he admired, besides, the extraordinary 
personal daring of Pelopidas and Mellon, the skilful forecast of 
the plot, and the sudden overthrow, by a force so contemptibly 
small, of a government which the day before seemed unassailable. 1 
It deserves note that we here see the richest men in Thebes under¬ 
taking a risk, single-handed and with their own persons, which 
must have appeared on a reasonable estimate little less than 


desperate. From the Homeric 


once with Thdbes, and provoke war 
with Sparta in the impetuous manner 
stated by DiodOrus; this is, in my 
judgment, eminently improbable, re¬ 
quiring good evidence to induce us to 
believe it 

4. Assume the statement of Dioddrus 
to be true, what reasonable explana¬ 
tion can be given of the erroneous 
version which we read m Xenophdn ? 
The facts as he recounts them conflict 
most pointedly with his philo-Laconian 
partialities; first, the overthrow of the 
Lacedaemonian power at Thebes, by a 
handful of exiles, still more, the 
whole story of Sphodnas, and his 
acquittal. 

But assume the statement of Xeno¬ 
phon to be true, and we can give a 
very plausible explanation how the 
erroneous version in Diodorus arose. 
A few months later, after the acquittal 
of Sphodrias at fclparta, the Athenians 
really did enter heartily into the 
alliance of Thdbes, and sent a large 
public force (indeed, /iOOO hoplites, the 
same number *ts those of Demophon, 
acooiding to DiodOrus, c 32) to assist 
her m repelling Agesilaus with the 
Spartan army. It is by no means 
unnatural that their public vote and 
expedition undertaken about July, 
378 b.c., should have been erroneously 
thrown back to December, 379 B.c. 
The Athenian orators were fond of 
boasting that Athens had saved the 
Thebans from Sparta; and this might 
be said with some truth in reference 
to the aid which she really rendered 
afterwards. IsokratGs (Or. xiv. Pla- 
taic. s. 31) makes this boast in genet al 
terms; but Deinarehus (cont. Demos- 
then. s. 40) is more distinct, and gives 
in a few words a version the same as 
that which we find in DiodOrus; so 
also does Aristeidds, in two very brief 
allusions (Panatlien. p. 172, and Or. 
xxxviii. Socialis, pp. 4SG-498). Pos¬ 


Odysseus and Achilles down to 


sibly Aristeidds as well as Dioddrus 
may have copied from Ephorus; but 
however this may be, it is easy to 
understand the mistake out of which 
their version grew. 

6. Lastly, Plutarch mentions nothing 
about the public vote of the Athenians, 
and the regular division of troops under 
Demophon which Dioddrus asserts to 
have aided in the storming of the 
Kadmeia. See Plutarch (De Gen. 
Socrat. ad fin. Agesil. c 23; Pelopid. 
12, 13). He intimates only, as Xeno¬ 
phdn does, that there were some 
Athenian volunteers who assisted the 
exiles 

M. RehdantJi (Vitae Iphicratis, 
Chabrife, &c. } pp. 38—43) discusses 
this discrepancy at considerable 
length, and cites the opinion of 
various G email authors in respect 
to it, with none of whom I altogether 
concur. 

In my judgment, the proper solution 
is to reject altogether (as belonging to 
a later time) the statement ot Dio¬ 
dOrus, respecting the public vote at 
Athens, and the army said to have 
been sent to TUGbes under Demophon. 
and to accept the more credible narra¬ 
tive of Xenophdn, which ascribes to 
Athens a reasonable prudence and 
great fear of Sparta—qualities such as 
Athenian orators would not be dis¬ 
posed to boast of* According to that 
narrative, the question about sending 
Athenians to aid in storming the Kad¬ 
meia could hardly have been submitted 
for public discussion, since that citadel 
was surrendered at once by the intimi¬ 
dated garrison. 

i The daring coup de main of Pelo- 
pidas and Mellon, against the govern¬ 
ment of Thdbes, bears a remarkable 
analogy to that by which Evagoras 
got into Salamis and overthrew the 
previous despot (IsokratGs, Or. lx. 
Evagor. s. 34), 
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the end of free Hellenism, the rich Greek strips in the paleestra, 1 
and exposes his person in tlie ranks as a soldier like the poorest 
citizens ; being generally superior to them in strength and bodily 
efficiency. 

As the revolution in Thebes acted forcibly on the Grecian 
mind from the manner in which it was accomplished, the 

so by its positive effects it altered forthwith the balance of 
balance of power in Greece. The empire of Sparta, the V tenur<? 
far from being undisputed and nearly universal over 
Greece, is from henceforward only maintained by 
more or lees of effort, until at length it is completely overthrown. 2 

The exiles from Tliebes, arriving at Sparta, inflamed both the 
Ephors and the miso-Theban Agesilaus to the highest indignation 
pitch. Though it was then the depth of winter, 3 an the 1 * 3, 
expedition was decreed forthwith against Thebes, and revolution^ 
the allied contingents were summoned. Agesilaus a Spartan 
declined to take the command of it, on the ground 
that he was above sixty years of age, and therefore no once, tgder 
longer liable to compulsory foreign service. But this ombzotus". 
(says XenophGu 4 ) was not his real reason. He was |^ etirea 
afraid that his enemies at Sparta would say—“ Here Bccotia^ 
is Agesilaus again putting us to expense, in order that achieving 
he may uphold despots in other cities ”—as he had anythIne * 
just done, and had been reproached with doing, at Phlius; a 
second proof that the reproaches against Sparta (which I have 
cited a few pages above from Lysias and TsokratSs) of allying her- 

1 See, in illustration of Greek senti- but it is highly improbable that they 
ment on tins point, Xenoph6n, Helleu. made any such promises as those here 
iii. 4,19; amt Xen. Knc. Ages, i 28. mentioned; anti it is certain that they 

2 if indeed -we could believe Iso- speedily bogan to prepare vigorously 
kratfis, speaking through the mouth for that hostility which they saw to be 
of a Platsean, it would seem that the approaching. 

Thebans, immediately after their revo- See IsokratGs, Or. xiv. (Plataic.), s. 
lution, sent an humble embassy to 81. 

Sparta deprecating hostility, entreat- This oration is put into the mouth 
ing to be admitted as allies, and of a Plataenn, and seems to be on as- 
promising service even against their somhlage of nearly all the topics which 
benefactors the Athenians, just as could possibly be enforced, truly or 
devoted as the deposed government falsely, against Thfibes. 
had rendered; an embassy which the * Xen. Ilellen. v. 4, 14. ftaAa x el ~ 
Spartans haughtily answered by dcsir* ovrov 

ing them to receive back their exiles, 4 Xen. Ilellen. v. 4, IS. c$ elSws on, 
and to cast out the assassins JPelopidas cl orparviyoCri, A«£«iav oi woAtrai, <S>? 
and his comrades. It is possible that ’Ayijtri'Aaos, fiwws $or)6r} <m« rote rvpav- 
the Thebans may have sent to try the vot$, mpayp.ara rf} rroA«t 7 rapf'xot. Flu- 
possibility of escaping Spartan enmity, tarch, Agesil. c. 24. 
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self with Greek despots as well as with foreigners to put down 
Grecian freedom, found an echo even in Sparta herself. Accord¬ 
ingly, Kleombrotus, the other king of Sparta, took the command. 
He had recently succeeded his brother Agesipolis, and had never 
commanded before. 

Kleombrotus conducted bis army along the Isthmus of Corinth 


a c 378 through Megara to Platsea, cutting to pieces an out¬ 
post of Thebans, composed chiefly of the prisoners set 
Spasses" free by the recent revolution, who had been placed 
Athenian f° r defence of the intervening mountain pass, 
frontier— From Platsea he went forward to Thespise, and from 
Athena— thence to Kynoskephalse, in the Theban territory, 
tirafo? 118 * w ^ ere lay encamped for sixteen days, after which 
the two he retreated to Thespise. It appears that he did 
generSs 1 nothing, and that his inaction was the subject of much 
favoured the wonder in his army, who are said to have even 
enterprise of doubted whether he was really and earnestly hostile 
Peiopidas. tQ Perhaps the exiles, with customary 

exaggeration, may have led him to hope that they could provoke 
a rising in ThSbes, if he would only come near. At any rate, the 
bad weather must have been a serious impediment to action; 
since, in his march back to Peloponnesus, through Kreusis and 
jEgosthense, the wind blew a hurricane, so that liis soldiers could 
not proceed without leaving their shields and coming back after¬ 
wards to fetch them. Kleombrotus did not quit Bceotia, how¬ 
ever, without leaving Sphodrias as harmost at Thespise, with 
one-third of the entire army, and with a considerable sum of 
money to employ m hiring mercenaries and acting vigorously 


against the Thebans. 1 

The army of Kleombrotus, in its march from Megara to 
Platsea, had parsed by the skirts of Attica, causing so much alarm 
to the Athenians, that they placed Chabrias with a body of 
peltasts to guard their frontier and the neighbouring road 
through Eleulherse into Boeofcia. This was the first time that a 
Lacedaemonian army had touched Attica (now no longer guarded 
by the lines of Corinth, as in the war between 394 .and 389 B.c.) 
since the retirement of King Pausanias in 404 b.c. ; furnishing a 
proof of the exposure of the country such as to revive in the 


i Xen. Ilellen. v. 4,15—18. 
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Athenian mind all the terrible recollections of Dekeleia and the 
Peloponnesian war. It was during the first prevalence of this 
alarm, and seemingly while Kleombrotus was still with his 
army at Thespiss or Kynoskephalse, close on the Athenian 
frontier, that three Lacedaemonian envoys, Etymokles and two 
others, arrived at Athens to demand satisfaction for the part 
taken by the two Athenian generals and the Athenian volunteers 
in concerting and aiding the enterprise of Pelopidas and his 
comrades. So overpowering was the anxiety in the public mind 
to avoid giving offence to Sparta, that these two generals were 
both of them accused before the Dikastery. The first of them 
was condemned and executed; the second, profiting by this 
warning (since, pursuant to the psephism of Kannonus, 1 the two 
would be put on trial separately), escaped, and a sentence of 
banishment was passed against him. 2 These two generals had 
been unquestionably guilty of a grave abuse of their official 
functions. They had brought the state into public hazard, not 
merely without consulting the senate or assembly, but even 
without taking the sense of their own board of Ten. Neverthe¬ 
less, the severity of the sentence pronounced indicates the alarm, 
as well as the displeasure, of the general body of Athenians; 
while it served as a disclaimer in fact, if not in form, of all 
political connexion with ThSbes. 3 


oKi,! e l above i , n . this History, cli. Ixiv., 
about the psephism of Kaunhnus. 

PelopkL c. 14 . V ' 4 ' 19 = 

Xenophon mentions the Lacedae¬ 
monian envoys at Athens, but docs not 
expressly say that they wore sent to 
demand reparation for the conduct of 
these two generals or of the volunteers, 
f cannot doubt however that the fact 
was so ; for m those times there were 
?iL sldent envoys—none but envoys 
eent on special missions. 

tvJaPl 0 trial an , fl condemnation of 
these two conerals has served as the 
R2 u I+t w • f c i *fcarsh reproach against 
m-iu ‘Jemoeracy. Wachsmuth 

AJtorth, i. p. 054) denounces it 

atJ M udl ? ial t h 1 0 P;? r > or abomination 

r-em Oveulgericht Rehdantz (Vitro 
Iphicmtis, Uiabrim, <fec., pp. 44, 45) 

^ Q. u , iu invasionem Lace- 
dsemomorum viderant in B<eotiam 
lactam esse, non puduife eos, damnare 


nnporatores quorum facta suis decretis 
comprobavorant?” , . “jgitur 
hanc iltius faemons c.vcumtionem liabe- 
nimus: Rebus qusn a Theban Is age- 
bantur (i.e, by the propositions of the 
Thebans seeking peace from Sparta, 
am trying to got enrolled as hor allies 
—allowed by Isokratos, which 1 have 
noticod above as being, in my judg- 
ment, very inaccurately recorded) co£- 
nitis, Athemonses, quo enixiun sub- 
venerant, to majore paniitentid pneutsi 
•W* ; tan turn abfuit ut 

sibnnet irascerontur, ut, e more A the- 
mensucm, punnvntur qui perfecerant vi 
quod turn populus exoptavmit'” 

The censures of Wachsmuth, Beh- 
« ant S ; &c., assume as a matter of fact 
~-i. T hat the Athenians had passed a 
formal vote m the public assembly to 
send assistance to ThSboa, under two 
generals, who accordingly went out in 
command of the army and performed 
their instructions. 2, That the At lie- 
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Even before the Lacedaemonian envoys had quitted Athens, 
bc 378 however, an incident, alike sudden and memorable, 
completely altered the Athenian temper. The Lace- 
sphodms* dasmonian harmost Sphodrias (whom Kleombrotus 
^imtJsur" '^ ies P^ 8 to prosecute the war against 

prise the Thebes), being informed that Peirseus on its land-side 
hy'afiight- was without gates or night-watch—since there was no 
fails 311 * 116 sus P* c i 011 of attack—conceived the idea of surprising 
it by a night-march from Thespiae, and thus of 


mans, becoming afterwards repentant 
or terrified, tried and condemned these 
two generals for having executed the 
commission entrusted to them. 

I have already shown grounds (in a 

S revious note) for believing that the 
rst of these affirmations is incorrect; 
the second, as dependent on it, will 
therefore be incorrect also. 

These authors here appear to me to 
single out a portion of each of the two 
inconsistent narratives of Xenophdn and 
Dioddrus, and blend them together in 
a way which contradicts both. 

Thus, they take from Dioddrus the 
allegation that the Athenians sent to 
ThSbes, by public vote, a large army, 
which fought along with the Thebans 
against the Kadmeia. an allegation 
which not only is not to be found in 
Xenophdn, but which his narrative 
plainly, though indirectly, excludes. 

Next, thev take from Xenophdn the 
allegation that the Athenians tried 
and condemned the two generals who 
were accomplices 111 the conspiracy of 
Mellon against the Theban rulers—r» 
Svo crrpaTYjyii, 01 crvvr}incrTdo‘dri% » rrjv rov 
MeAAwj'O? eirl rov? irepl AtovndSrjv eira- 
vao-ratnv (v. 4,10). Now the mention 
of these two generals follows naturally 
and consistently in Xenophdn. He had 
before told us that there were two out 
ot the Athenian generals, who both 
assisted underhand in organizing the 
plot, and afterwards went with the 
volunteers to Thdbes But it cannot 
be fitted on to the narrative of Dio- 
ddrus, who never says a word, about this 
condemnation by the Athenians, nor ever 
mentions any two Athenian gmerals at 
all. He tells as that the Athenian 
army which went to Thebes was com 
manded by Demophon; he notices no 
colleague whatever. He says in gene¬ 
ral words that the conspiracy was 
organized “ with the assistance of the 
Athenians " (crvve vtdv *A 6hj- 


vafov) ; not saying a word about any 
two generals as especially active. 

Wachsmuth and Rehdantz take it 
for granted, most gratuitously, that 
these two condemned generals (men¬ 
tioned by Xenophdn and not by Dio- 
ddrus) are identical with Demophon 
and another colleague, commanders of 
an army which went out by public vote 
(mentioned by Dioddrus and not by 
Xenophdn). 

The narratives of Xenophdn and 
Dioddrus (as I have before observed) 
are distinct and inconsistent with each 
other. We have to make our option 
between them. I adhere to that of 
Xenophdn for reasons previously 
given. But if any one prefers that of 
Dioddrus, he ought then to reject alto¬ 
gether the story of the condemnation 
of the two Athenian generals (mho 
nowhere appear in Dtoddrus), and to 
suppose that Xenophdn was misin¬ 
formed upon that point, as upon the 
other facts of the case. 

That the two Athenian generals 
(assuming the Xenophontic narrative 
as true) should be tuod and punished, 
when the consequences of their unau¬ 
thorized proceeding weie threatening 
to come with severity upon Athens, 
appears to me neither improbable nor 
unreasonable. Those who are shocked 
by the severity of the sentence will do 
well to read the remarks which the 
Lacedaemonian envoys make (Xen. 
Hellen v 4, 23) on the conduct of 
Sphodrias. 

To turn from one severe sentenoe to 
another, whoever believes the narrative 
of Dioddrus in preference to that of 
Xenophdn, ought to regard the execu¬ 
tion of those two Lacedaemonian com¬ 
manders who surrendered the Kadmeia 
as exceedingly cruel. According to 
Dioddrus, these officers had done 
everything which brave men could do; 
they had resisted a long time, repelled 
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mastering at one stroke the commerce, the wealth, and the naval 
resources of Athens. Putting his troops under march one evening 
after an early supper, he calculated on reaching the Peirseus the 
next morning before daylight. But his reckoning proved erro¬ 
neous. Morning overtook him when he had advanced no farther 
than the Thriasian plain near Eleusis ; from whence, as it was 
useless to proceed, farther, he turned back and retreated to Thes¬ 
piss ; not, however, without committing various acts of plunder 
against the neighbouring Athenian residents. 

This plan against Peiraeus appears to have been not ill-conceived. 


Had Sphodrias been a man competent to organize and 
execute movements as rapid as those of Brasidas, there 
is no reason why it might not have succeeded ; in 


Different 
construc¬ 
tions put 
upon this 


which case the whole face of the war would have been aui1 

changed, since the Lacedemonians, if once masters of character of 
Peirseus, both could and would have maintained the Spboailas ‘ 


place. But it was one of those injustices which no one ever 
commends until it has been successfully consummated—* 4 con¬ 


silium-quod non potest laudari nisi peractum As it failed, 
it has been considered, by critics as well as by contemporaries, 
not merely as a crime but as a fault, and its author Sphodrias as 
a brave man, but singularly weak and hot-headed. 2 Without 


admitting the full extent of this censure, we may see that his 
present aggression grew out of an untoward emulation of the 
glory which Phoebidas, in spite of the simulated or transient 
displeasure of his countrymen, had acquired by seizing the 
Kadraeia. That Sphodrias received private instructions from 


many attacks, and ^ere only prevented 
from further holding out by a mutiny 
among their garrison. 

Here again we see the superiority 
of the narrative of Xonoph&n over that 
of Dioddrus According to the former, 
these Lacedaemonian commanders sui*- 
rendered the Kadmeia without any 
resistance at all. Their condemnation, 
like that of the two Athenian generals, 
becomes a matter easy to understand 
and explain. 

A Tacit. Itistor. i. 38. 

Compare (in Plutarch, Anton, c. 32) 
the remark of fcjoxtus Pompey to his 
captain Monas, when the latter asked 
his permission to cut the cables of the 
ship, while Octavius and Antony were 


dining on board, and to seize their 
persons—-“1 cannot permit any such 
thing; but you ought to have done it 
without asking my permission ”. A 
reply familiar to the readers of Shake¬ 
speare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 

a KallistlienOs, Frag. 2, ed. Didot, 
apud flarpokratidn. v. 2</ioSpia« ; Dio- 
(Mr. xv. 29; Plutarch, Pelopulas, c, 14; 
Plutarch, Agesil. c. 24. The miscal¬ 
culation of Sphodrias as to the time 
necessary for his march to Peirmus is 
nob worso than othor mistakes which 
Polybius (in a very instructive dis¬ 
course, ix. 12, 20, seemingly extracted 
from his lost commentaries on Tactics) 
recounts as having been committed l } 
various other able commanders. 
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Kleombrotus (as Dio<36rus states) is not sufficiently proved; 
while the suspicion, intimated by Xenoph6n as being abroad, 
that he was wrought upon by secret emissaries and bribes from 
his enemies the Thebans, for the purpose of plunging Athens 
into war with Sparta, is altogether improbable, 1 and seems 
merely an hypothesis suggested by the consequences of the act, 
which were such, that if his enemies had bribed him he could not 
have served them better. 

The presence of Sphodrias and his army in the Thriasian plain 
Alarm and was communicated shortly after daybreak at Athens, 
wrath pro- where it excited no less terror than surprise. Every 
Athensby raa]1 instantly put himself under arms for defence ; 
“n P t but news soon arrived that the invader had retired, 
drias. The When thus reassured the Athenians passed from fear 
monian* to indignation. The Lacedaemonian envoys, who 
Athens at were at the house of Kallias the proxenus of 

seized, hut Sparta, were immediately put under arrest and inter- 
dismissed. ro g a ted. But all three affirmed that they were not 
less astonished, and not less exasperated, by the march of 
Sphodrias, than the Athenians themselves; adding, by way of 
confirmation, that had they been really privy to any design of 
seizing the Peirseus, they would have taken care not to let them¬ 
selves be found in the city, and in their ordinary lodging at the 
house of the proxenus, where of course their persons would be 


1 HeiBovo-i rbv iv rats ®eanriats ap- 
fjiocrriiv 2,<f>o8pCa v, y p-fj^ara. Sovres, <ws 
u7rft)7rr€^ero—Xenopndntis Hellenica, v. 
4, 20; DiodOxus, xv. 20; Plutarch, 
Pelopid. c. 14; Plutarch. Igesilaus, 
-c. 24, 25, 

DiodOrus affirms private orders from 
Kleombrotus to Sphodrias. 

In rejecting the suspicion mentioned 
by Xenophon—that it was the Theban 
leaders who instigated and bribed 
Sphodrias—we may remark—1. That 
the plan might very possibly have suc¬ 
ceeded; ana its success would have 
been ruinous to the Thebans. Had 
they been the instigators, they would 
not have failed to give notice of it at 
Athens at the same time, which they 
certainly did not do. 2. That if the 
Lacedaemonians had punished Spho- 
• drias no war would have ensued. Now 
every man would have predicted that, 
Assuming ohe scheme to fail, they 


certainly would punish him. 3. The 
strong interest taken by Agesilaus 
afterwax ds in the fate of Sphodrias, 
and the high encomium which he 
passed on the general character of the 
latter, are quite consistent with a 
belief on his part that Sphodrias (like 
Phoebidas) may have done wrong 
towards a foreign city from over¬ 
ambition in the service of his country. 
But if Agesilaus (who detested the 
Thebans beyond measure) had believed 
that Sphodrias was acting under the 
influence of bribes from them, he 
would not merely have been disposed 
to let justice take its course, but would 
have approved and promoted the con¬ 
demnation. 

On a previous occasion (Hellen. iii. 
5, 3) Xenophdn had imputed to the 
Thebans a similar refinement of stra¬ 
tagem, seemingly with just as little 
cause. 
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At once seized. They concluded by assuring the Athenians 
that Sphodnas would not only be indignantly disavowed, but 
punished capitally at Sparta. And their reply was deemed so 
satisfactory that they were allowed to depart; while an Athenian 
-embassy was sent to Sparta to demand the punishment of the 
•offending general. 1 

The Ephors immediately summoned Sphodrias home to Sparta, 
to take his trial on a capital charge. So much did he Qf 
himself despair of his case, that he durst not make his Sphodrias 
Appearance; while the general impression was, both H e s £ arta ‘ 
at Sparta and elsewhere, that he would certainly be 
condemned. Nevertheless, though thus absent and through 
undefended, he was acquitted, purely through private fa^mand 
favour and esteem for his general character. He was sympathies 
■of the party of Kleombrotus, so that all the friends of 0 ses us * 
that prince espoused his cause as a matter of course. But as he 
was of the party opposed to Agesilaus, his friends dreaded that 
the latter would declare against him, and bring about his 
condemnation. Nothing saved Sphodrias except the peculiar 
intimacy between his son Kleonymus and Archidamus son of 
Agesilaus. The mournful importunity of Archidamus induced 
Agesilaus, when this important cause was brought before the 
senate of Sparta, to put aside his judicial conviction and give his 
vote in the following manner—“ To be sure, Sphodrias is guilty; 
upon that there cannot be two opinions. Nevertheless we cannot 
put to death a man like him, who, as boy, youth, and man, has 
stood unblemished in all Spartan honour; Sparta cannot part 
with soldiers like Sphodrias.” 2 The friends of Agesilaus, following 
this opinion and coinciding with those of Kleombrotus, ensured a 
favourable verdict. And it is remarkable that Etymokles himsell, 
who as envoy at Athens had announced as a certainty that 

3 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 22; Plutarch, Xenophftn explains at some length 
.Agesil. c. 24. (v. 4,26—88), and in a very interesting 

-Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 32. iice2v6 < > ye manner, both the relations between 
\ AyijcrtAaoy) 7 rpbs uravra? ocrots SteLKeic- Kleonymus and Archidamus, and the 
rat, ravra Acyet • j&vf afii/cetv i*ev 2 <£oS- appeal of Archidamus to his father. 
piav aStivarov elvat • Sort 5 jievrot, irat? The statement has all the air of being 
re &v KaX ir<u8£<rKos teal 7)ft<av t irdvra ra derived from personal knowledge, and 
icaAa rrot&v SiereAecre, YaAe7iw elvat nothing but the fear of prolixity hin* 
rotovTov avSpa avoKTLwvvai * rijv yap ders me from giving it in fulL 
hirapnijv roto vrStv Seladai crrpartw- Compare Plutarch, Agosilaus, c. 26; 

Diod6r. xv. 23. 
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Sphodrias would be put to death, as senator and friend of 
Agesilaus voted for his acquittal 1 

This remarkable incident (which comes to us from a witness 
Comparison not mere *y philo-Laconian, but also personally inti- 
o^Spartan mate with Agesilaus) shows bow powerfully the 
Athenian course of justice at Sparta was overruled by private 
procedure, g^patby and interests—especially those of the two 
kings. It especially illustrates what has been stated in a former 
chapter respecting the oppressions exercised by the Spartan 
harmostsand the dekadarchies, for which no redress was attainable 
at Sparta. Here was a case where not only the guilt of Sphodrias 
stood confessed, but in which also his acquittal was sure to be 
followed by a war with Athens. If, under such circumstances, 
the Athenian demand for redress was overruled by the favour 
of the two kings, what chance was there of any justice to the 
complaint of a dependent city or an injured individual against 
the harmost 2 The contrast between Spartan and Athenian 
proceeding is also instructive. Only a few days before, the 
Athenians had condemned, at the instance of Sparta, their two- 
generals who had without authority lent aid to the Theban 
exiles. In so doing, the Athenian dikastery enforced the law 
against clear official misconduct—and that, too, in a case where 
their sympathies went along with the act, though their fear of a 
war with Sparta was stronger. But the most important circum¬ 
stance to note is, that at Athens there is neither private influence, 
nor kingly influence, capable of overruling the sincere judicial 
conscience of a numerous and independent dikastery. 

The result of the acquittal of Sphodrias must have been well 
B 378 known beforehand to all parties at Sparta. Even by 
the general voice of Greece, the sentence was denounced 
Athenians iniquitous.** But the Athenians, who had so recently 
against war 8* ven strenuous effect to the remonstrances of Sparta 
Sparta and against their own generals, were stung by it to the 
aUiaSe 1 quick ; and only the more stung, in consequence of 
Sfibes. extraor d inar y compliments to Sphodrias on which 

the acquittal was made to turn. They immediately 
contracted hearty alliance with Thebes, and made vigorous 
preparations for war against Sparta both by land and sea. After 
1 Zen. Hellen. y. 4, 22—32. 2 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 24. 
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completing the fortifications of Peirseus, so as to place it beyond 
the reach of any future attempt, they applied themselves to the 
building of new ships of war and to the extension of their naval 
ascendency at the expense of Sparta. 1 

From this moment a new combination began in Grecian 
politics. The Athenians thought the moment favour- Kxert]0ng 
able to attempt the construction of a new confederacy, of Athens 
analogous to the Confederacy of Delos, formed a century new° rm a 
before; the basis on which had been ultimately reared maritime 
the formidable Athenian empire, lost at the close of the like the a 
Peloponnesian war. Towards such construction there o°D&osf acy 
was so far a tendency, that Athens had already a small 
body of maritime allies; while rhetors like Isokrates herself as a 
(in his Panegyrical Discourse, published two years member * 
before) had been familiarizing the public mind with larger ideas. 
But the enterprise was now pressed with the determination and 
vehemence of men smarting under recent insult. The Athenians 
had good ground to build upon; since, while the discontent 
against the ascendency of Sparta was widely spread, the late 
revolution in Thdbes had done much to lessen that sentiment of 
fear upon which such ascendency chiefly rested. To Thebes, the 
junction with Athens was pre-eminently welcome, and her leaders 
gladly enrolled their city as a constituent member of the new 
confederacy. 3 They cheerfully acknowledged the presidency of 
Athens—reserving however, tacitly or expressly, their own rights 
as presidents of the Boeotian federation, as soon as that could be 
reconstituted ; which reconstitution was at this moment desirable 
even for Athens, seeing that the Boeotian towns were now 
dependent allies of Sparta under harrnosts and oligarchies. 

The Athenians next sent envoys round to the principal islands 
and maritime cities in the iEgean, inviting all of them to an 
alliance on equal and honourable terms. The principles were in 
the main the same as those upon which the Confederacy of Delos 
had been formed against the Persians, almost a century before. 
It was proposed that a congress of deputies should meet at 
Athens, one from each city, small as well as great, each with 
one vote; that Athens should he president, yet each individual 


2 ???* v ' 4( ® 4 T? 3, v -rs v. 7; IsokratSs, Or. xiv. 

* Zen. Hellen. v. 4, 34; Xen. Da (Plataic.), s. 20, 23, 37: Diodftr. XV. 29 . 

8—7 
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city autonomous ; that a common fund should be raised, with a 
Athens common naval force, through assessment imposed by 
envoys 17 ?? 11 * con g ress upon each, and applied as the same 
the islands authority might prescribe; the general purpose being 
JEgean. defined to be, maintenance of freedom and security 
principles ^ rom f° re ig n aggression to each confederate by the 
on which common force of all. Care was taken to banish, as 
confederacy muc b 88 possible, those associations of tribute and 
^formed. subjection which rendered the recollection of the 
Athenians former Athenian empire unpopular. 1 And as there 
rerSunce all were marL 7 Athenian citizens who, during those times 
tottSSSploat su P remac 7j bad been planted out as klerucbs or out- 
properties settlers in various dependencies, but had been deprived 
Attica, and of tlleir properties at the close of the war, it was 
abftfun* 0 ^bought necessary to pass a formal decree, 2 renouncing 
from future and barring all revival of these suspended rights. 
Kieruchies. was further decreed that henceforward no Athenian 


1 The contribution was now called 
<tvvt afa, not <t>6pot : see IsokratSs, De 
Pace, s. 87-46; Plutarch, Phokion, c. 
7; Harpokratidn, v. Sut'ra^i?. 

Plutarch, De Portuna Athen. p. S61. 
I<r6tyycpov avrois rpv'EAAafia Karecrrycrav. 

2 IsokratSs, Or. xiv. (Plataic.), s. 47. 
zeal r<av pkv KriijitaTw v r £*v vpe- 
r4po>v avr&v airezrryre, jSovAfi- 
pevoi ryv cruppaxCav peyioryv ttoitj- 
<rat, &C. 

Diod6r. xv. 28, 29. *\j/y<f>C<ravro fid 
<aX ras fieva? ^icAppovxtas 

air o k a.T acr rrj <r a.L rots ir pore pov 
Kvpi ots yeyov 6<ri t ical v6pov eOevro 
jxr)S4va rlav ’AByvaCtov yeupyelv e/cros -njs 
ArriKyi. Sia fid ravrys ttjs 0iAav0pa>- 
?rtas a.vaKTt\<ja.p.eyoL ryv rrapa tois "EA- 
A y<riv euvotav f iaxyporipav eirov^travro 
ryv IS Cay yyepoviav. 

Isokrates and Diod6rus speak loosely 
of this vote, in language which might 
make us imagine that it was one of 
distinct restitution, giving hack pro¬ 
perty actually enjoyed. But the Athe¬ 
nians had never actually regained the 
outlying private property lost at the 
close of the war, though they had 
much desired it, and had cherished 
hopes that a favourable turn of cir¬ 
cumstances might enable them to 
effect the recovery. As the recovery, 
if effected, would be at the cost of 
those whom they were now soliciting 
as allies, the public and formal renun¬ 


ciation of such rights was a measure of 
much policy, ana contributed greatly 
to appease uneasiness in the islands; 
though in point of fact nothing was 
given up except rights to property not 
really enjoyed. 

An Inscription has recently been 
discovered at Athens, recording the 
original Athenian decree, of which the 
mam provisions are mentioned in my 
text. It bears date in the archonship 
of Nausinikus. It stands with the 
restorations of M. Boeckh (fortunately 
a portion of it has been found in 
tolerably good preservation), in the 
Appendix to the new edition of his 
work— Ueber die Staatshaushaltung 
der Athener—Verbesserungen und 
Nachtrage zu den drei Banden der 
Staatshaushaltung der Athener,” p. 
xx. 

’Airofie Navcrirfoov apxovros py efet- 
vai pyre 181% pyre Syporttp 'AdyvaUtov 
pySevl eyurycracrOat. ev rats r&v avppa- 
X<»v X“P at> 5 pyre oIkL av pyre xu>pl°v $ 
pdjre irpiapcvtp, pyre ywoBepivy^ pyre 
aAAcg rpoirtf pySevC. eav 84 rts vvyrat 
y marai y rCByrai rporrzp oruovv , e£etvat. 
T(3^ fiovkopevep rav <ruppa.xoiv $yvai 
irpos^ rob? avveSpovs rtav fTvppa\tav. 
ot fie <rvveSpOL avo- ~pevoi airo86vr<nv 
[rb pev y]pi,<ru^ TtS fyjvavri, to fie a[AAo 
Kotv]bv eora> r&y cruppaytav. eav 84 rts 
[Efl] eirl irokfptp «jti rou? irotycrap4vovs 
ryv avppaxiav f y Kara yrjv y Kara 0a- 
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should on any pretence hold property, either in house or land, in 
the territory of any one of the confederates, neither by purchase, 
nor as security for money lent, nor by any other mode of 
acquisition. Any Athenian infringing this law was rendered 
liable to be informed against before the synod, who, on proof of 
the fact, were to deprive him of the property—half of it going to 
the informer, half to the general purposes of the confederacy. 

Such were the liberal principles of confederacy now proposed 
by Athens—who, as a candidate for power, was Envoys sent 
straightforward and just, like the Herodotean ™ t he£s— 
Deiokes 1 —and formally ratified, as well by the ^habrias, g 
Athenians as by the general voice of the confederate Kaiiiatra- * 
deputies assembled within their walls. The formal tus * 
decree and compact of alliance were inscribed on a stone column 
and placed by the side of the statue of Zeus Eleutherius, or the 
Liberator—a symbol of enfranchisement from Sparta accom¬ 
plished, as well as of freedom to be maintained against Persia 
and other enemies. 2 Periodical meetings of the confederate 
deputies were provided to be held (how often we do not know) at 
Athens, and the synod was recognized as competent judge of all 
persons, even Athenian citizens, charged with treason against the 
confederacy. To give fuller security to the confederates generally, 


Xatrcrav, poydeiv ’kdrivatovs /cal to&s <ryj&i- 
fiaxovs rovrow Kal^ Kara yfjv /cal Kara. 
Bdkatrtrav iravri crdevet Kara ro Svvarav. 

fie ns ehrQ rj apx«v 1 $ 

tfiufi'njs^ Trap a rofie rb tbs ktfeiv 

ti fiet rlav iv raJfie r<$ eipij/xe- 

vu>v, inapxirto fiiv avra> krCfxta etvai, /cal 
ra xpmiara avrov SijfiStria e<rro> /eat rrj<; 
6eov to imSiKarov • /eat KptveerOto iv ’A0- 
171/atOLS /cal rots 01 /p.p.axois As SloXvwv 
rifv avp.fJM.xCav . grifuovvrtav^ Si avrbv 
6avdrtp rj <pvyfj Sirov 'ABriycuot /eat oi 
crvp.p.axot Kparovcri. idv oi Oavdrta n- 
fi-nd-Q, ftrj ratfnjrto iv rfi ’Arnicfi fiijtii iv 
rfj t Siv crvfipLaxiov. 

Then follows a direction, that the 
Secretary of the Senate of Five Hun- 
dred shall inscribe the decree on a 
column of stone, and place it by the 
side of the statue of Zeus Eleutherius, 
with orders to the Treasurers of the 
Goddess to disburse sixty drachmas 
for the cost of so doing. 

It appears that there is annexed to 
this Inscription a list of such cities as 
had already joined the confederacy, 
together with certain other names, 


added afterwards, of cities which 
joined subsequently. The Inscription 
itself directs such list to be recorded— 
ets Si ttjv trnjkrjv ravryv avaypdfietv riav 
re overt!)v irSktov crvp.p.axlStav ra ov6p.ara y 
/cal nn? dv akkri cn/ppavos yCyvrnai. 

Unfortunately M. Boeckn has not 
annexed this list, which moreover he 
states to have been preserved only in a 
very partial and fragmentary condition. 
He notices only, as contained in it, the 
towns of Poieessa and Kor8sus in the 
island of Hods, and Antissa and Eresus 
in Lesbos; all four as autonomous com¬ 
munities 

1 Herodot I, 06. 6 S«, ota Sij pveto- 
pAvas dfiXTii't Mds re /cal Sixaiot Ijv. 

3 This is the sentiment connected 
with Zevy 'EAcvtfeptos ; Fausanias, the 
victor of Platsea, offers to Zeus Eleu¬ 
therius a solemn sacrifice and thanks¬ 
giving immediately alter the battle in 
the agora of the town (Thucyd. li. 71). 
So the Syracusans immediately after 
the expulsion of the Gelonian dynasty 
(l)ioddr. xi. 72) and Mseandnus at 
Samos (Herodot. iii 142). 
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it was provided, in the original compact, that if any Athenian 
citizen should either speak or put any question to the vote in the 
Athenian assembly, contrary to the tenor of that document, he 
should be tried before the synod for treason; and that, if 
found guilty, he might be condemned by them to the severest 
punishment 

Three Athenian leaders stood prominent as commissioners in 
the first organization of the confederacy, and in the dealings 
with those numerous cities whose junction was to be won by 
amicable inducement—Chabrias, Timotkeus, son of Kondn, and 
Kallistratus. 1 The first of the three is already known to the 
reader. He and Iphikrates were the most distinguished warriors 
whom Athens numbered among her citizens. But, not having 
been engaged in any war since the peace of Antalkidas in 387 
B.C., she had had no need of their services ; hence both of them 
had been absent from the city during much of the last nine 
years, and Iphikrates seems still to have been absent. At the 
time when that peace was concluded, Iphikrates was serving in 
the Hellespont and Thrace, Chabrias with Evagoras in Cyprus, 
each having been sent thither by Athens at the head of a body of 
mercenary peltasts. Instead of dismissing their troops, and 
returning to Athens as peaceful citizens, it was not less agreeable 
to the military tastes of these generals, than conducive to their 
importance and their profit, to keep together their bands, and to 
take foreign service. Accordingly, Chabrias had continued in 
service, first in Cyprus, next with the native Egyptian king 
Akoris. The Persians, against whom he served, found his 
hostility so inconvenient, that Pharnabazus demanded of the 
Athenians to recall him, on pain of the Great King’s displeasure, 
and requested, at the same time, that Iphikrates might be sent to 
aid the Persian satraps in organizing a great expedition against 
Egypt. The Athenians, to whom the goodwill of Persia was now 
of peculiar importance, complied on both points, recalled 
Chabrias, who thus became disposable for the Athenian service,* 1 
and despatched Iphikrates to take command along with the 
Persians. 

Iphikrates, since the peace of Antalkidas, had employed his 
peltasts in the service of the kings of Thrace: first of SeuthSs, 
1 DiodOr. xv. 29 2 Dioddr. xv. 29. 
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near the shores of the Propontis, whom he aided in the recovery 
of certain lost dominions—next of Kotys, whose service of 
favour he acquired, and whose daughter he presently 
married. 1 Not only did he enjoy great scope for after the 
warlike operations and plunder, among the “ butter- Antaikidas. 
eating Thracians,” 3 but he also acquired, as dowry, **emarries 
a large stock of such produce as Thracian princes had daughter of 
at their disposal, together with a boon even more im- chm prmce 
portant—a seaport village not far from the mouth of 
the Hebrus, called Dry f , where he established a fortified possession 
post, and got together a Grecian colony dependent on cian sS?” 
himself. 3 Miltiades, AlkibiadSs, and other eminent port, Drys. 
Athenians had done the same thing before him; though Xenophdn 
had refused a similar proposition when made to him by the 
earlier Seuth&3. 4 Iphikrates thus became a great man in Thrace, 
yet by no means abandoning his connexion with Athens, but 
making his position in each subservient to his importance in the 
other. While he was in a situation to favour the projects of 
Athenian citizens for mercantile and territorial acquisitions in 
the Chersonese and other parts of Thrace, he could also lend the 
aid of Athenian naval and military art, not merely to princes in 


i Cornel. Nepos, IphikratGs, c. 2, 
-Chabrias, c. 2, 3. 

a See an interesting Fragment (pre¬ 
served by Athenseus, iv. p. 131) of the 
comedy called Protesilaus . by the Athe¬ 
nian poet AnaxandridOs (Momeke, 
Comic. Grsec. Frag. iii. p. 182). It 
contains a curious description of the 
■wedding of IphikratGs with the 
daughter of Kotys in Thrace, en¬ 
livened by an abundant banquet and 
copious draughts of wine given to 
crowds of Thracians in the market¬ 
place— 

$«iirvelv 6* avSpat Povtv po<f> a.ya$ 

avxMpoKSfias nvpiOTrkijdeU, &C.— 

brazen vessels as large as wine vats, 
full of broth, Kotys himself girt round 
and serving the broth in a golden 
basin, then going about to taste all 
the bowls of wine and water ready 
mixed, until he was himself the first 
man intoxicated. Iphikrates brought 
from Athens several of the best players 
on the harp and flute. 

The distinction between the butter 
eaten, or rubbed on the skin, by the 


Thracians, and the olive-oil, habitually 
consumed in Greece, deserves notice. 
The word avxMP<>it6p.a^ seems to indi¬ 
cate the absence of those scented un¬ 
guents which at the banquet of Greeks 
would have been applied to the hair of 
the guests, giving to it a shining gloss 
and moisture. It appears that the 
Lacedaemonian women, however, some¬ 
times anointed themselves with butter 
and not with oil: see Plutarch, adv. 
Koloten, p. 1109 B. 

The number of warlike stratagems 
in Thrace, ascribed to Iphikrates by 
Polysenus and other Tactic writers, 
indicates that liis exploits there were 
renowned os well as long-continued. 

8 Theopomp. Fragm. 176, ed. Bidot; 
Bemosth. conk Arisfcokrat. p. 664. 

4 Xenoph. Anab. vii. 2, 38; vii. 6, 8; 
vii. 43. Xen. Hellen. i. 6, 17; Plu¬ 
tarch, Alkibiad, c. 30. 

See also a striking passage (in 
Lysias, Or&t. xxviii. cont. JKrgokl. s. 6) 
about the advice given to Thrasybulus 
by a discontented fellow-citizen, to 
seize Byzantium, marry the daughter 
of SeutuGs, and defy Athens. 
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Thrace, but to others even beyond those limits, since we learn 
that Amyntas king of Macedonia became so attached or indebted 
to him as to adopt him for his son. 1 When sent by the Athenians 
to Persia, at the request of Pharnabazus (about 378 b.c. apparently), 
Iphikrates had fair ground for anticipating that a career yet 
more lucrative was opening before him. 2 


1 ^Eschin^s, Fals. Leg. c. 18, p. 249. 

As analogy for the adoption of Iphi- 
kratSs, we fand Ada queen of Karia 
adopting Alexander the Great as her 
son. He did not decline the adoption. 
Arrian, i. 23, 12. iroXBa oi TtSepivrq 
’A.\i£av&poV' KaX *A ke£avSpos to ovofia 
rov iraiobg ovk amj^twcre. At what 
time Amyntas took this step we can¬ 
not distinctly make ont. Amyntas 
died in 370 B.C., while from 378—S71 
B.C., IphikratSs seems to have been 
partly on service with the Persian 
satraps, partly in command of the 
Athenian fleet in the Ionian Sea (see 
Rehdantz, Vitae Iphicratis, &c., ch. 4). 
Therefore the adoption took place at 
some time between 387—378 b.c. ; per¬ 
haps after the restoration of Amyntas 
to his maritime dominions by the Lace¬ 
daemonian expedition against Olynthus 
—382—380 B.c. Amyntas was so weak 
and insecure, from the Thessalians and 
other land neighbours (see Demosth. 
cont. Aristokrat. p. 657, s. 112), that it 
was much to his advantage to cultivate 
the favour of a wax like Athenian estab¬ 
lished on the Thracian coast like 
Iphikrates. 

- From these absences of men like 
IphikratSs and Chabnas, a conclusion 
has been drawn severely condemning 
the Athenian people. They were so 
envious and ill-tempered (it has been 
said), that none of their generals could 
live with comfort at Athens, all lived 
abroad as much as they could. Cor¬ 
nelius Nepos (Chabii&s, c. 3) makes 
the remark, borrowed originally from 
Theopompus (Fr. 117, ed. JDidot), and 
transcribed by many modem commen¬ 
tators as if it were exact and literal 
truth:—“ Hoc Chabrias nuntio ( i.e . on 
being recalled from Egypt, in conse¬ 
quence of the remonstrance of Pharna¬ 
bazus) Athenas rediit neque ibi diutius 
est moratus quam fuit necesse. Non 
enim libenter er&t ante oculos civium 
suorum, quod et vivebat laute, et in- 
dulgebat sibi liberalius, quam at invi¬ 
diam vulgi posset effugere. Est enim 
hoc commune vitium m magnis Jibe- 
risque civitatibus, ut invidia glorise 


comes sit. et libenter de his detrahant, 
quos eminere videant altius; neque 
animo aequo panperes alienam opulen- 
tium intuentur fortimam. Itaque 
Chabrias, quoad ei licebat, plurimum 
aherat. Neque vero solus ille aberat 
Athenis libenter, sed omnes fere pnn- 
cipes fecerunt idem, quod tantum se ab 
invidiA putabant abiuturos, quantum 
a conspectu suorum recessissent. 
Itaque Conon plurimum Cypri vixjt, 
Iphicrates in Thracifi,, Timotheus 
Lesbi, Chares in Sigeo.” 

That the people of Athens, among 
other human frailties, had their fair 
share of envy and jealousy is not to be 
denied; but that these attributes be¬ 
longed to them in a marked or peculiar 
manner cannot (in my judgment) be 
shown by the evidence here alluded to. 

“Chabrias was fond of a life of 
enjoyment and luxurious indulgence.” 
If, instead of being an Athenian, he 
had been a Spartan, he would un¬ 
doubtedly have been compelled to 
expatriate in order to gratify this 
taste; for it was the express drift and 
purpose of the Spartan discipline not 
to equalize property, but to equalize 
the habits, enjoyments, and personal 
toils of the rich and poor. This is a 
point which the admirers of Lykurgus 
—Xenoph&n and Plutarch—attest not 
less clearly than Thucydides, Plato, 
Aristotle, and others. If, then, it were 
considered a proof of envy and ill- 
temper to debar rich menfrom spending 
their money in procuring enjoyments, 
we might fairly consider the reproach 
as made out against Lykurgus and 
Sparta. Not so against Athens. There 
was no city in Greece where the means 
of luxurious and comfortable living 
were more abundantly exhibited for 
sale, nor where a rich man was more 
perfectly at liberty to purchase them. 
Of this the proofs are everywhere to be 
found. Even the son of this very 
Chabrias—Ktesippus—who inherited 
the appetite for enjoyment, without 
the greater qualities of his father, 
found the means of gratifying his 
appetite so unfortunately easy at 
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Iphikrates being thus abroad, the Athenians joined with 
Chabrias, in the mission and measures for organizing their new 
confederacy, two other colleagues, of whom we now hear for the 
first time—Timotheus son of Konon, and Kallistratus the most 


celebrated orator of his time. 1 
were not military at all; while 


Athens, that he wasted his whole 
substance in such expenses (Plutarch, 
Phokion, c. 7; Atheneeus. iv. p. 165). 
And Charts was even better liked at 
Athens in consequence of his love of 
enioyment and licence, if we are to 
believe another Fragment (238) of the 
same Theopompus. 

The allegation of Theopompus and 
Nepos, therefore, is neither true as 
matter of fact, nor sufficient, if it had 
been true, to sustain the hypothesis of 
a malignant Athenian public, with 
which they connect it. Iphikr&tds and 
Chabiias did not stay away from 
Athens because they loved enjoyments 
or feared the envy of their countrymen, 
but because both of them were large 
gainers by doing so, in importance, in 
profit, and in tastes. Both of them 
were xnen irokefttfeol Kal <fuAoTroA.f/xot 
«<rYdrw 5 (to use an expression of-Xeno¬ 
phon respecting the Lacedaemonian 
Klearchus-Anab. ii. 6, 1); both of 
them loved war, and had great abilities 
for war—qualities quite compatible 
with a strong appetite for enjoyment; 
while neither of them had either taste 
or talent for the civil routine and 
debate of Athens when at peace. 
Besides, each of them was commander 
of a body of peltasts, through whose 
means he coula obtain lucrative service, 
as well as foreign .distinction; so that 
we can assign a sufficient reason why 
both of them preferred to be absent 
from Athens during most part of the 
nine years that the peace of Antalkidas 
continued. Afterwards, Iphikratds was 
abroad three or four years, in service 
with the Persian satraps, by order of 
the Athenians; Chabrias also went a 
long time afterwards, again on foreign 
service, to Egypt, at the same time 
when the Spartan king Agesilaus was 
there (yet without staying long away, 
since we find him going ont on com¬ 
mand from Athens to the Chersonese 
in 359—858 B.C.—Demosth. cont. 
Aristokr. p. 677, s. 204); but neither 
h$nor Agesilaus went there to escape 
the mischief of envious countrymen. 
Demosthenes does not talk of Iphi- 


The abilities of Kallistratus 
Timotheus and Chabrias were 


kratds as being uncomfortable in 
Athens, or anxious to get out of 
it: see Orat. cont. Meidiam, p. 535, 
s. 83. 

Again, as to the case of Kondn and 
his residence in Cyprus, it is truly 
surprising to see this fact cited as an 
illustration of Athenian jealousy or 
ill-temper. Kondn went to Cyprus 
immediately after the disaster of 
JEgospotami, and remained there, or 
remained away from Athens, for eleven 
years (405—393 B,c.) until the year 
after his victory at Knidus. It will 
be recollected that he was one of the 
six Athenian generals who commanded 
the fleet at ^Egospotami. That disaster, 
while it brought irretrievable ruin upon 
Athens, was at the same time such as 
to brand with well-merited infamy the 
generals commanding. Kondn was so 
far less guilty than his colleagues, as 
he was m a condition to escape with 
eight ships when the rest were 
captured. But he could not expect, 
and plainly did not expect, to be able 
to snow his face again in Athens, 
unless he could redeem the disgrace 
by some signal fresh service. He 
nobly paid this debt to his country by 
the victory of Knidus in 394 B.C., and 
then came back the year afterwards to 
a grateful and honourable welcome at 
Athens. About a year or more after 
this, he went out again as envoy to 
Persia in the service of his country. 
He was there seized and imprisoned by 
the satrap Tiribazus, but contrived to 
make his escape, and died at Cyprus, 
as it would appear, about 390 b.c. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more un¬ 
founded than the allegation of Theo¬ 
pompus, “that Kondn lived abroad at 
Cyprus because he was afraid of un¬ 
deserved ill-temper from the public at 
Athens For what time Timotheus 
may have lived at Lesbos we have no 
means of saying. But from the year 
370 B.C. down to his death, we hear of 
him so frequently elsewhere in the 
service of his country, that his resi¬ 
dence cannot have been long. 

i AEschinds, Fals. Leg. c. 40, p. 283. 
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xaen of distinguished military merit. But in acquiring new allies 
bc 378 an( ^ attract ^ n S deputies to her proposed congress, 
Athens stood m need of persuasive appeal, conciliatory 
arS&aSk- dealing, and substantial fairness in all her propositions, 
theirgreat not * ess ^ ian generalship. We are told that 
success in Timotheus, doubtless popular as son of the liberator 
SS&> the Kondn, from the recollections of the battle of Knidus, 
into con- was especially successful in procuring new adhe- 
with** 0 sions; and probably Kallistratus, 1 going round with 
Athens. him to the different islands, contributed by his 
eloquence not a little to the same result. On their invitation, 
many cities entered as confederates. 2 3 * * * * At this time (as in the 
earlier Confederacy of Delos) all who joined must have been uncon¬ 
strained members. And we may understand the motives of their 


into con¬ 
federacy 
with 
Athens. 


junction, when we read the picture drawn by Isokrates (in 380 
B.C.) of the tyranny of the Persians on the Asiatic mainland, 
threatening to absorb the neighbouring islands. Not only was 
there now a new basis of imposing force, presented by Athens 
and Thebes in union, but there was also a wide-spread hatred 
of imperial Sparta, aggravated since her perversion of the 
pretended boon of autonomy, promised by the peace of Antalkidas; 
and the conjunction of these sentiments caused the Athenian 


mission of invitation to be extremely successful. All the cities 
in Euboea (except Histisea, attbe north of the island)—as well as 
Chios, Mitylen§, Byzantium, and Rhodes—the three former of 
whom had continued favourably inclined to Athens ever since 
the peace of Antalkidas 8 —all entered into the confederacy. An 
Athenian fleet under Chabrias, sailing among the Cyclades arid 
the other islands of the Aegean, aided in the expulsion of the 


i The employment of ohe new word 
'm/vrafeis, instead of the unpopular 
term tfopov?, is expressly ascubed to 

Kallistratus—Harpokratidn in Voce. 

3 I&okratSs gives the number 24 

cities (Or. xv. Permut. s. 120), So also 

Deinarchus cont. Demosthen. s. 16; 
cont. Pbilokl. s. 17. The statement of 

■dEschinfis, that Timotheus brought 75 

cities into the confederacy, appears 
large, and must probably include all 
that that general either acquired or 
captured (JEsch Pals. Leg. c. 24, p. 

263). Though I think the number 24 
probable enough, yet it is difficult to 


identify what towns they were. For 
Isokrates, so far as he particularizes, 
includes Samos, Sestos, and Knth6t6, 
which were not acquired until many 
years afterwards, in 866—365 B.a 

Neither of these orators distin¬ 
guishes between those cities which 
Timotheus brought or persuaded to 
come into the confederacy when it was 
first formed (among which we may 
reckon Euboea, or most part of it— 
Plutarch, De Glor. Athen. p. 351 A), 
from those others which ho afterwards 
took by siege, like Samos. 

3 Isokrates, Or. xiv. Plataic. s. 30. 
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Lacedaemonian harmosts, 1 together with their devotee! 
oligarchies, wherever they still subsisted; and all the cities thus 
liberated became equal members of the newly-constituted congress 
at Athens. After a certain interval there came to be not less than 
seventy cities, many of them separately powerful, which sent 
deputies to it; 2 an aggregate sufficient to intimidate Sparta, and 
even to flatter Athens with the hope of restoration to something 
like her former lustre. 

The first votes both of Athens herself, and of the newly- 
*assembled congress, threatened war upon the largest Synod of 
scale. A resolution was passed to equip 20,000 hop- ^fedl 
lites, 500 horsemen, and 200 triremes. 3 Probably the ^Sbiedat 
insular and Ionic deputies promised each a certain Athens- 
con tribution of money, but nothing beyond. We do w°aron°a 
not, however, know how much—nor how far the large scale, 
engagements, large or small, were realized—nor whether Athens 
was authorized to enforce execution against defaulters—or was in 
circumstances to act upon such authority, if granted to her by the 
congress. It was in this way that Athens had first rendered her¬ 
self unpopular in the Confederacy of D61os—by enforcing the 
resolutions of the confederate synod against evasive or seceding 
members. It was in this way that what was at first a voluntary 
association had ultimately slid into an empire by constraint 
Under the new circumstances of 378 B.c., we may presume that 
the confederates, though ardent and full of promises on first 
assembling at Athens, were even at the outset not exact, and 
became afterwards still less exact, in performance; yet that 
Athens was forced to be reserved in claiming, or in exercising, 
the right of enforcement. To obtain a vote of contribution by 
“"the majority of deputies present was only the first step in the 
process; to obtain punctual payment, when the Athenian fleet 
was sent round for the purpose of collecting—yet without in- 


,1 IsokratSs^ Or. xiv. (Plat.) s. 20. 
oi fiiv yap vpjbv Kara /cparos aAoi/rev 
evSusr fikv apftocrrov ieal $ ovAeias atnjA- 
Adyvjarav, v v v 8 i rov <rvveSpLov /cal ttj9 
«A evdepiaf fier4xov<nv i <fcc. 

The adverb of time here need 
indicates about 872 b.c., about a year 
before the battle of Leuktra. 

2 Diod6r. xv. 80. 


3 Diod6r. xv. 20. 

Polybius (it 62) states that the 
Athenians sent out (not merely voted to 
send out) 10,000 hoplites, ana manned 
100 triremes. 

Both these authors treat the re¬ 
solution as if it were taken by the 
Athenians alone; but we must regard 
it in conjunction with the newly 
assembled synod of allies. 
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ciimng dangerous unpopularity—was the second step, but by far 
the most doubtful and difficult. 

3t must, ho wever, be borne in mind that at this moment, when 
b.c. $ 78 . tli.e confederacy was first formed, both Athens and the 
Members ot ^ er c ^^ es caine together from a spontaneous im- 
of tiie con- puilse of hearty mutuality and co-operation. A few 
wmatflr^t years afterwards, we shall find this changed: Athens 

wining and- selfish and the confederates reluctant. 1 
hannomoas _ ,, _ . . . . 

—a fleet is .Inflamed as well by their position of renovated 

equipped. headship as by fresh animosity against Sparta, the 
Athenians made important efforts of their own, both financial and 
military. Equipping a fleet, which for the time was superior in 
the JEgean, they ravaged the hostile territory of Histisea in 
Euboea, a“nd annexed to their confederacy the islands of Pepare- 
thus and. Sliaithus. They imposed upon themselves also a direct 
property-tax; to what amount, however, we do not know. 

It was on tSie occasion of this tax that they introduced a great 
Hew change in the financial arrangements and constitution 
tex^mpoa&d ^ city—a change conferring note upon the 

a^Atiens. arehonship of Nausinikus (b.c. 378—377). The great 
Soloaian body of substantial Athenian citizens as well as 
census. tics were now classified anew for purposes of taxa¬ 

tion* It will he remembered that even from the time of Sol6n s 
the citizens of Athens had been distributed into four classes— 
Pentakosi omecHimm, Hippeis, Zeugitae, Tbytes—distinguished 
from each- other by the amount of their respective properties. Of 
these Soloniam classes, the fourth, or poorest, paid no direct 
taxes ; while the three former were taxed according to assess¬ 
ments representing a certain proportion of their actual property. 
The taxable property of the richest (or Pentakosi omedimni, in¬ 
cluding all at nr above the minimum income of 500 medimni of 
com per annum) was entered in the tax-book at a sum equal to 
twelve times their income; that of the Hippeis (comprising all 


i X&n. D & Vectigal. v. 6 . ovkow koX 
t4t*, «ir«l to^oSim tv awtaxiixeBa^ iraXtv 
viro *r<i>v vijrtWTW v ^ iieovrut v 
7rpo<rr(iT<!t-‘rou vavriKOv iye vofxt&a.; 

In the early years of this con¬ 
federacy;, vo*hve offerings of wreaths 
or crowns, dn token of gratitude to 
Athens, were decreed by the Euboeans, 


as well as by the general body of allies. 
These crowns were still to be seen 
thirty years afterwards at Athens, 
with commemorative iuscriptions 
(Demosthen. cont. Androtion. c 21, 
p. G16; cont. Timokiut. c. 41, p. 756). 

2 For the description of the Solonian 
census, see ch. xi. of this History. 
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who possessed between 300 and 500 medimni of annual income) at 
ten times their income; that of the Zeugitse (or possessors of an 
annual income between 200 and 300 medimni) at five times their 
income. A medimnus of corn was counted as equivalent to a 
drachma; which permitted the application of this same class- 
system to movable property as well as to land. So that, when an 
actual property-tax (or eisphora) was imposed, it operated as an 
equal or proportional tax, so far as regarded all the members of the 
same class; but as a graduated or progressive tax, upon all the mem¬ 
bers of the richer class as compared with those of the poorer. 

The three Solonian property-classes above named appear to 
have lasted, though probably not without modifica- The 
tions, down to the close of the Peloponnesian war; census* 11 
and to have been in great part preserved, after the re- retained in 
novation of the democracy in B.c. 403, during the though n * 
archonship of EukleidSs. 1 Though eligibility to the 
great offices of state had before that time ceased to be the^restom- 
dependent on pecuniary qualification, it was still the archon- 
necessary to possess some means of distinguishing the ^Jcieides 
wealthier citizens, not merely in case of direct taxa- *03 b.o. 
tion being imposed, but also because the liability to serve in 
liturgies or burdensome offices was consequent on a man's en¬ 
rolment as possessor of more than a given minimum of property. 
It seems, therefore, that the Solonian census, in its main prin¬ 
ciples of classification and graduation, was retained. Each man's 
property being valued, he was ranged in one of three or more 
classes according to its amount. For each of the classes, a fixed 
proportion of taxable capital to each man's property was assumed, 
and each was entered in the schedule, not for his whole property, 
hut for the sum of taxable * capital corresponding to his property, 
according to the proportion assumed. In the first or richest 
class, the taxable capital bore a greater ratio to the actual pro¬ 
perty than in the less rich ; in the second, a greater ratio than in 
the third. The sum of all these items of taxable capital, in all the 
different classes, set opposite to each man's name in the schedule, 
constituted the aggregate census of Attica; upon which all direct 
property-tax was imposed, in equal proportion upon every man. 

1 This is M. Boeckh’s opinion, seem- on a subject very imperfectly known 
ingly correct, as far as can be made out (Pub. Econ. of Athens, B. iv. ch. 0). 
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Kespecting the previous modifications in the register of taxable 
property, or the particulars of its distribution into 
classes, which had been introduced in 403 B.o. at the 
archonship of EukleidSs, we have no information. 
Nor can we make out how large or how numerous 
were the assessments of direct property-tax imposed at 
Athens between that archonship and the archonship 
of Nausinikus in 378 B.c. But at this latter epoch 
the register was again considerably modified, at the 
moment when Athens was bracing herself up for 
increased exertions. A new valuation was made of 
the property of every man possessing property to the 
amount of 25 minse (or 2500 drachmae) and upwards. 
Proceeding upon this valuation, every one was entered 
in the schedule for a sum of taxable capital equal to a 
given fraction of what he possessed. But this fraction was 
different in each of the different classes. How many classes there 
were, we do not certainly know; nor can we tell, except in 
reference to the lowest class taxed, what sum was taken as the 
minimum for any one of them. There could hardly have been 
less, however, than three classes, and there may probably have 
been four. But respecting the first or richest class, we know that 
each man was entered in the schedule for a taxable capital equal 
to one-fifth of his estimated property, and that possessors of 15 
talents were included in it. The father of Demosthenes died in 
this year, and the boy Demosthenes was returned by his guardians 
to the first class, as possessor of 15 talents ; upon which his name 
was entered on the schedule with a taxable capital of three talents 
set against him, being one-fifth of his actual property. The 
taxable capital of the second class was entered at a fraction less 
than one-fifth of their actual property (probably enough one-sixth, 
the same as all the registered metics); that of the third, at a 
fraction still smaller; of the fourth (if there was a fourth) even 
smaller than the third. This last class descended down to the 
minimum of 25 minac, or 2500 drachmae, below which no account 
was taken. 1 

1 Demosthen. cont. Aphob. i. p. 815, In the exposition which M. Boeckh 
816; cont. Aphob. ii. p. 836; cont. gives of the new property-schedule 
Aphob. <le Perjur, p. 862 ; Compare introduced under the archonship of 
Boeckh, Publ. Eeon. Ath. iv. 7. Nausinikus, he inclines to the hypo- 


Archonship 
of Nausini¬ 
kus in 378 
B.o. —New 
■census and 
schedule 
then intro¬ 
duced, of all 
•citizens 
worth 25 
mime and 
upwards, 
distributed 
into classes 
and entered 
forafraction 
•of their total 
property; 
•each class 
for a 
different 
fraction. 
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Besides the taxable capitals of the citizens thus graduated, the 
schedule also included those of the metics or resident ^ metios 
aliens, who were each enrolled (without any differ- worth more 
ence of greater or smaller property above 25 minae) at mSa^were 
a taxable capital equal to one-sixth of his actual ^^ s s t c e 1 ^_ dirl 
property; 1 being a proportion less than the richest duiejaUm 
class of citizens, and probably equal to the second eachnmnW 
class in order of wealth. All these items summed up 
amounted to 5750 or 6000 talents, 3 forming the Aggregate 
aggregate schedule of taxable property; that is, 80 edule ’ 
something near about 6000 talents. A property-tax was no part 
of the regular ways and means of the state. It was imposed only 
on special occasions; and whenever it was imposed, it was 
assessed upon this schedule, every man, rich or poor, being rated 
equally according to his taxable capital as there entered. A 
property-tax of 1 per cent, would thus produce 60 talents ; 2 per 
cent., 120 talents, &c. It is highly probable that the exertions of 
Athens during the archonship of Nausinikus, when this new 
schedule was first prepared, may have caused a property-tax to be 
then imposed, but we do not know to what amount. 3 


thesis of four distinct classes, thus 
distributed (p. 671 of the new edition of 
his Staatshaushaltung der Athener) 

1. The first class included all 
persons who possessed property to 
the value of 12 talents and upwards. 
They were entered on the schedule 
each for one-fifth, or 20 per cent, of his 
property. 

2. The second class comprised all 
who possessed property to the amount 
of 6 talents, but below 12 talents. 
Each was enrolled in the schedule for 
the amount of 16 per cent, upon his 
property. 

8. The third class included aU whose 
ossessions amounted to the value of 

talents, but did not reach 6 talents. 
Each was entered in the schedule at 
the figure of 12 per cent, upon his 
property. 

4. The fourth class comprised all 
from the minimum of 25 minse, but 
below the maximum of 2 talents. Each 
was entered in the schedule for the 
amount of 8 per cent, upon his 
property. 

This detail rests upon no positive 
proof; but it serves to illustrate the 


principle of distribution and of gradua¬ 
tion then adopted. 

1 Doraosthen. cent. Androtion. p. 
612, C. 17. rb iicrov fie pot eiar(f>epeiv pera 

Ttbv fJLGTOLKtOV. 

2 Polybius states the former sum (ii. 
62), Demosthenes the latter (De Sym- 
moriis. p. 183, c. 6). Boeckh, now ever, 
has shown that Polybius did not 
correctly conceive what the sum which 
he stated really meant. 

31am obliged again upon this point 
to dissent from M. Boeckh, who sets it 
down as positive matter of fact that 
a property-tax of 6 per cent., amount¬ 
ing to 800 talents, was imposed and 
levied in the archonship of Nausinikus 
(PaM. Econ. Ath. iv. 7,8, pp. 517—521, 
Eng, Transl,). The evidence upon 
which this is asserted is a passage of 
Demosthenes cont. Androtion. (p. 606, 
C. 14). irapck, Tis elo-$opa$ 

ratal ro Nflvo*tvuov, Trap* urtat 
rakavra rpLouticrta i ) puicpiS , irAeia), 
Skk«ip.p.a rfrrapa /cat StKa itrrl raKavra • 
S)v itrra of/rov (Androtion) eiaeVpa^ef. 
Now these words imply, not that a 
property-tax of about 800 talents had 
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Along with this new schedule of taxable capital, a new 
distribution of the citizens now took place into 
certain bodies called Symmories. As far as we can 
make out, on a very obscure subject, it seems that 
these Symmories were twenty in number, two to each 
tribe ; that each contained sixty citizens, thus making 
1200 in all; that these 1200 were the wealthiest 
citizens on the schedule, containing, perhaps, the two 
first out of the four classes enrolled. Among these 
1200, however, the 300 wealthiest stood out as a separate body; 
thirty from each tribe. These 300 were the wealthiest men in 
the city, and were called “ the leaders or chiefs of the Symmories ”. 
The 300 and the 1200 corresponded, speaking roughly, to the old 
Solonian classes of Pentakosiomedimni and Hippeis; of which 
latter class there had also been 1200, at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian War. 1 The liturgies, or burdensome and costly 
offices, were discharged principally by the Three Hundred, but 
partly also by the Twelve Hundred. It would seem that the 
former was a body essentially fluctuating, and that after a man 
had been in it for some time, discharging the burdens belonging 
to it, the Stratigi or Generals suffered him to be mingled with 
the Twelve Hundred, and promoted one of the latter body to 


The Sym- 

mories— 

containing 

the 1200 

wealthiest 

citizens— 

the 300 

wealthiest, 

leaders of 

the Sym- 

mories. 


been levied or called for during the 
archonship of Nansinikus, but that a 
total sum of 300 talents, or thereabouts, 
had been levied (or called for) by all 
the various property-taxes imposed 
from, the archonship oj Nausmikus down 
to the dale oj the speech The oration 
was spoken about 355 b.c , thearchon* 
ship of Nansinikus was in 378 B.C. 
What the speaker affirms, therefore, is 
that a sum of 300 talents had been 
levied or called for by all the various 
property-taxes imposed between these 
two dates, and that the aggregate 
sum of arrears due upon all of them, at 
the time when Androtion entered upon 
his office, was 14 talents. 

Taylor, indeed, in his note, thinking 
that the sum of 300 talents is very 
small as the aggregate of all property- 
taxes imposed for twenty-three years, 
suggests that it might be proper to 
read «w! Navcrtvucov instead oi a no 
Navo-tw'jcov; and I presume that M. 
Boeckh adopts that reading. But it 
■would be unsafe to found an historical 


assertion upon such a change of text, 
even if the existing text were more 
indefensible than it actually is. And 
surely the plural number ras elcr<f)opds 
proves that the orator has m view, not 
the single property-tax imposed in the 
archonship of Nausmikus, but two or 
more property-taxes imposed at dif¬ 
ferent times. Besides, Androtion de¬ 
voted himself to the collection of 
outstanding arrears generally, in what¬ 
ever year they might have accrued. He 
would have no motive to single out 
those which had accrued in the year 
378 B.c.; moreover, those arrears 
would probably have become con¬ 
founded with others long before 355 
B.c. Demosthenes selects the year of 
Nausmikus as his initial period, be¬ 
cause it was then that the new schedule 
and a new reckoning began. 

i Respecting the Symmories, com¬ 
pare Boeckh, Staatshaushaltung der 
Athener, iv. 9, 10; Schumann Antiq. 
Jur. Publ. Onecor s. 78; Parreidt, JDe 
Symmoriis, p. 18 scq. 
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take his place in the Three Hundred. As between man and man, 
too, the Attic law always admitted the process called Antidosis or 
Exchange of Property. Any citizen, who believed himself to 
have been overcharged with costly liturgies, and that another 
citizen, as rich or richer than himself, had not borne his fair 
share, might, if saddled with a new liturgy, require the other to 
undertake it in his place, and, in case of refusal, might tender to 
Tiim an exchange of properties, under an engagement that he 
would undertake the new charge, if the property of the other 
were made over to him. 

It is to be observed that besides the 1200 wealthiest citizens 
who composed the Symmories, there were a more Cltizens not 
considerable number of less wealthy citizens not wealthy 
included in them, yet still liable to the property-tax : mciudedin^ 
persons who possessed property from the minimum of mories^yet 
25 mines up to some maximum that we do not know, still entered 
at which point the Symmories began, and who schedule 
corresponded, speaking loosely, to the third class or 
Zeugitse of the Solonian census. The two Symmories tax: Pur. 
of each tiibe (comprising its 120 richest members) SymmorSs 
superintended the property-register of each tribe, and 
collected the contributions due from its less wealthy eipie to the 
registered members. Occasionally, when the state tnerarchy * 
required immediate payment, the thirty richest men in each tribe 
(making up altogether the 300) advanced the whole sum of tax 
chargeable upon the tribe, having their legal remedy of enforce¬ 
ment against the other members for the recovery of the sum 
chargeable upon each. The richest citizens were thus both armed 
with rights and charged with duties such as had not belonged to 
them before the archonsliip of Nausinikus. By their intervention 
(it was supposed) the schedule would be kept nearer to the truth 
as respects the assessment on each individual, while the sums actu¬ 
ally imposed would be more immediately forthcoming, than if the 
state directly interfered by officers of its own. Soon after, the 
system of Symmories was extended to the trierarchy—a change 
which had not at first been contemplated. Each Symmory had 
its chiefs, its curators, its assessors, acting under the general 
presidency of the Strategi. Twenty-five years afterwards, we 
also find Demosthenes (then about thirty years of age) recoin- 
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mending a still more comprehensive application of the same 
principle, so that men, money, ships, and all the means and forces 
of the state, might thus be parcelled into distinct fractions, 
and consigned to distinct Symmories, each with known duties of 
limited extent for the component persons to perform, and each 
exposed not merely to legal process, but also to loss of esteem, in 
the event of non-performance. It will rather appear, however, 
that, in practice, the system of Symmories came to be greatly 
abused, and to produce pernicious effects never anticipated. 

At present, however, I only notice this new financial and 
political classification introduced in 3*78 B.C., as one 
Srhet)es m evidence of the ardour with which Athens embarked 


in defence 
of the new 
government 
and against 
Sparta. 


in her projected war against Sparta. The feeling 
among her allies the Thebans was no less determined. 
The government of Leontiades and the Spartan 


Sning— g arrison had left behind it so strong an antipathy, 
the Sacred that the large majority of citizens, embarking heartily 
Band. revolution against them, lent themselves to all 


the orders of Pelopidas and his colleagues, who, on their part, 
had no other thought but to repel the common enemy. The 
Theban government now became probably democratical in form ; 
and still more democratical in spirit, from the unanimous ardour 


pervading the whole mass. Its military force was put under the 
best training; the most fertile portion of the plain north of 
Thlbes, from which the chief subsistence of the city came, was 
surrounded by a ditch and a palisade, 1 to repel the expected 
Spartan invasion; and the memorable Sacred Band was now for 
the first time organized. This was a brigade of 300 hoplites, 
called the Lochus or regiment of the city, as being consecrated to 
the defence of the Kadmeia or acropolis. 2 It was put under 


constant arms and training at the public expense, like the 
Thousand at Argos, of whom mention was made in my fifty-fifth 
chapter. It consisted of youthful citizens from the best families, 
distinguished for their strength and courage amidst the severe 
trials of the pahestia in Th&bes, and it was marshalled in such 
manner that each pair of neighbouring soldiers were at the same 
time intimate friends; so that the whole band were thus kept 


together by ties which no dangers could sever. At first its 


i Xen. Hellen. v. 4,38. 2 1‘lutarcli, Pelopid. c. 18,1£>. 
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destination, under Gorgidas its commander (as we see by the 
select Three Hundred who fought in 424 b.c. at the battle of 
Delium*), was to serve as front-rank men for the general body of 
hoplites to follow. But from a circumstance to be mentioned 
presently, it came to be employed by Pelopidas and Epameinondas 
as a regiment by itself, and in a charge was then found irre¬ 
sistible. 1 2 3 

We must remark that the Thebans had always been good 
soldiers, both as hoplites and as cavalry. The existing Epameinon- 
enthusiasm therefore, with the more sustained training, das * 
only raised good soldiers into much better. But Thebes was 
now blest with another good fortune, such as had never yet 
befallen her. She found among her citizens a leader of the 
rarest excellence. It is now for the first time that Epameinondas 
the son of Polymnis begins to stand out in the public life of 
Greece. His family, poor rather than rich, was among the most 
ancient in Thebes, belonging to those Gentes called Sparti, whose 
heroic progenitors were said to have sprung from the dragon’s- 
teeth sown by Kadmus. 3 He seems to have been now of middle 
age; Pelopidas was younger, and of a very rich family ; yet the 
relations between the two were those of equal and intimate 
friendship, tested in a day of battle wherein the two were ranged 
side by side as hoplites, and where Epameinondas had saved the 
life of his wounded friend, -at the cost of several wounds and the 
greatest possible danger to lnmself. 4 


1 DiotlCr. xii. 70. 

These pairs of neighbours who 
fought sido by side at Delium were 
called Heniochi and Parabatse— 
Charioteers and Side-companions—a 
name borrowed from the analogy of 
chariot-fighting, as described in the 
Iliad, and probably in many of the 
lost epic poems, the charioteer being 
himself an excellent warrioi, though 
occupied for the momonb with other 
duties — DioraOdfis and Sthenolus, 
Pandarus and -d£neas, Patroklus and 
Automedon, &c. 

2 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. IS, 10. 6 

cvvTaxetis virb 'En-agwcoi/dov iepbs Aojfos 
(Hieronymus apud Athenraum, xiii. p 

602 A). There was a Carthaginian 
military division which bore the same 
title, composed of chosen and wealthy 
citizens, 2500 in number (DiodGr. xvi. 
80). 

8- 


3 Pausan. viii. 11, 5. 

Dikwarchus, only one generation 

afterwards, complained that ho could 
not find out the name of the mother ot 
Epameinondas (Plutarch, Agefal. c. 10). 

4 Plutarch, Pelop. c. 4; Pausan. ix. 
13,1. According to Plutarch, Epamei¬ 
nondas had attained the age of forty 
years before he became publicly known 
(De Occ. Vivendo, p. 1129 C). 

Plutarch affirms that the battle 
(in which Pelopidas was desperately 
wounded and saved by Kpamoinoiidas)- 
took place at Mantmeia, when they 
were fighting on the side of the 
Lacedemonians, under King Agosi- 
polis against the Arcadians; the 
Tliebans boing at that time friends of 
Sparta, and having sent a contingent 
to her aid 

I do not understand what battle 
Plutarch can here mean. The Thebans- 
-8 
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Epameinondas had discharged, with punctuality, those military 
His pre- gymnastic duties which were incumbent on every 

Scteraad Theban citizen. But we are told that in the gymnasia 
training— he studied to acquire the maximum of activity rather 
St&ectS? than of strength ; the nimble movements of a runner 
gyaSLtfc an d wr estler—not the heavy muscularity, purchased in 
Oonversa- * part by excessive nutriment, of the Boeotian pugilist. 1 
SSSJS? He also learned music, vocal and instrumental, and 
Viatic as" dancing; by which in those days was meant, not 
well as Py- simply the power of striking the lyre or blowing the 
thagoiean. but all that belonged to the graceful, expressive, 

and emphatic management either of the voice or of the body ; 
rhythmical pronunciation, exercised by repetition of the poets, 
and disciplined movements, for taking part in a choric festival 
with becoming consonance amidst a crowd of citizen performers. 
•Of such gymnastic and musical training, the combination of 
which constituted an accomplished Grecian citizen, the former 
predominated at Thebes, the latter at Athens. Moreover, at 
Thebes, the musical training was based more upon the flute (for 
•the construction of which excellent reeds grew near the Lake 
Kopais), at Athens more upon the lyre, which admitted of vocal 
accompaniment by the player. The Athenian Alkibiades 2 was 
heard to remark, when he threw away his flute in disgust, that 
flute-playing was a fit occupation for the Thebans, since they did 
not know how to speak; and in regard to the countrymen of 
Pindar 3 generally, the remark was hardly less true than contemp¬ 
tuous. On this capital point Epameinondas formed a splendid 


were never so united with Sparta as to 
send any contingent to her aid after 
the capture of Athens (in 404 b.c) 
Most critics think that the war referred 
to by Plutarch is the expedition con¬ 
ducted by Agesipolis against Man- 
tmeia, whereby the city was broken 
up into villages—in 385 B.c.: see Mr. 
•Clinton’s Fasti Bellenici ad 385 b.c. 
But, in the first place, there cannot 
have been any Theban contingent then 
assisting Agesipolis; for ThSbes was on 
terms unfriendly with Sparta, and 
■certainly was not her ally In the 
next place, there does not seem to 
have been any battle, according to 
Xenophdn’s account. 

I therefore am disposed to question 


Plutarch’s account, as to this alleged 
battle of Mantmeia ; though I think 
it probable that Epameinondas may 
have saved the life of Pelopidas at 
some earlier conflict, before the peace 
of Antalkidas. 

i Cornel. Nepos, Epamein. c. 2; 
Plutarch, Apopnth. Reg. p. 192 T>; 
Aristophan. Acnurn. 872. 

Compare the citations in Athenaeus, 
x. p. 417. The perfection of form 
required in the runner was also 
different from that required in the 
wrestler (Xenoph. Memor. iii. 8, 4; iii. 
10 , 0 ) 

a Plutarch, Allrib. c. 2. 

3 Pindar, Olymp. vi. 90. «p*<uo» 

omfios—Boicortoi/ Sp, &C. 
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-exception. Not only had he learnt the lyre 1 as well as the flute 
from the best masters, but also, dissenting from his brother 
Kapheisias and his friend Pelopidas, he manifested from his 
earliest years an ardent intellectual impulse which would have 
been remarkable even in an Athenian. He sought with eager¬ 
ness the conversation of the philosophers within his reach, among 
whom were the Theban Simmias and the Tarentine Spintharus, 
both of them once companions of Sok rates ; so that the stirring 
influence of the Sokratic method would thus find its way, partially 
and at second-hand, to the bosom of Epameinondas. As the rela¬ 
tions between Thebes and Athens, ever since the close of the 
Peloponnesian war, had become more and more friendly, growing 
at length into alliance and joint war against the Spartans, we 
may reasonably presume that he profited by teachers at the 
latter city as well as at the former. But the person to whom he 
particularly devoted himself, and whom he not only heard as a 
pupil, but tended almost as a son, during the close of an aged 
life, was a Tarentine exile named Lysis, a member of the Pytha¬ 
gorean brotherhood, who, from causes which we cannot make 
out, had sought shelter at ThSbes and dwelt there until his death. 2 
'With him, as well as with other philosophers, Epameinondas 
discussed all the subjects of study and inquiry then afloat. By 
perseverance in this course for some years, he not only acquired 
considerable positive instruction, but also became practised in 
new and enlarged intellectual combinations, and was, like 
PeriklSs, 3 emancipated from that timorous interpretation of 
nature which rendered so many Grecian commanders the slaves 
•of signs and omens. His patience as a listener, and his indiffer¬ 
ence to showy talk on his own account, were so remarkable that 
Spintharus (the lather of Aristoxenus), after numerous conver- 


1 Aristoxenus mentions the flute, 
Cicero and Cornelius Nepos the lyre 
<Anstoxen. Fr. 60 ed. Didot. ap. 
Athense. iv. p. 184; Cicero, Tusc, 
Disp. i. 2, 4; Cornel. Nepos, Epamein. 
c. 2). 

2 Aristoxenus, Fra/?. 11, ed. Didot; 
Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. p. 583 ; Cicero, 
De Offic. i. 44,155; Pausan. ix. 13, 1; 
^Elian, V. H. xii. 17. 

The statement (said to have been 
given by Aristoxenus, and copied by 


Plutarch as well as by Jamblichus) 
that Lysis, who taught Epauiei- 
nondas, had been one of the persons 
actually present in the synod of Pytba- 

S oreans at Kroton when Kylon burnt 
own the house, and that he with 
another had been the only persons 
who escaped, cannot be reconciled 
with chronology. 

3 Compare Diod6r. xv. 62 with Plu¬ 
tarch, Periklfis, c. 6, and Plutarch, 
Demosthenes, c. 20. 
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sations with him, affirmed that he had never met with any one 
who understood more or talked less. 1 

Nor did such reserve proceed from any want of ready powers 
Hiselo- of expression. On the contrary, the eloquence of 

Ssunam- Epameinondas, when he entered upon his public career* 
bitious <iis- W as shown to be not merely pre-eminent among 
gentleness Thebans, but effective even against the best Athenian 
ticSresSt- opponents. 2 But his disposition was essentially 
ments. modest and unambitious, combined with a strong 
intellectual curiosity and a great capacity—a rare combination 
amidst a race usually erring on the side of forwardness and 
self-esteem. Little moved by personal ambition, and never 
cultivating popularity by unworthy means, Epameinondas was 
still more indifferent on the score of money. He remained in 
contented poverty to the end of his life, not leaving enough to> 
pay his funeral expenses, yet repudiating not merely the corrupting 
propositions of foreigners, but also the solicitous tenders of per¬ 
sonal friends 3 though we are told that, when once serving the 
costly office of choregus, he permitted his friend Pelopidas to 
bear a portion of the expense. 4 As he thus stood exempt from 
two of the besetting infirmities which most frequently misguided 
eminent Greek statesmen, so there was a third characteristic not 
less estimable in his moral character—the gentleness of his 


i Plutarch, De Gen. Socrat. p. 576 D. 
fiereiKtifa -traiSeias 6ia<f)6pov Kai rreprrrijs 
—p. 585 I ) : ttjv apienqv Tpo<f>kv iv <f>tk o - 
croiftCt} —p. 592 F: %irLv6apo<i o Tapav- 
rtvos o vk bkiyov avr$ (Epameinondas) 
<rvv$ta.Tptyas evravda xpovov, act Sijirov 
keyei, fiySevt iron r£>v ko.& iavrov av6f>it>~ 
irtov cvrercvyivaL, pyre irkcCova ytyvta <r- 
kovti i iiijre ekarrova <f>0eyyop.4vtp. Op. 
Cornel. Nepos, Epamein. c. 8, and 
Plutarch, Be Aucliend. c. 8, p. 39 F. 

We may fairly presume that this 
judgment of Spintharus was communi¬ 
cated by him to his son Aristoxenus, 
from whom Plutarch copied it; and we 
know that Aristoxenus jn his writings 
mentioned other particulars respecting 
Epameinondas (Athenseas, iv. p. 184). 
We see thus that Plutarch had access 
to good sources of information re¬ 
specting the latter. And as he had 
composed a life of Epameinondas 
(Plutarch, Agesil. c. 28), though 
unfortunately it has not reached us, 


we may be confident that he had taken 
some pains to collect materials for 
the purpose, which materials would 
naturally be employed in his dramatic 
dialogue, “De Gemo Socratis”. This 
strengthens our confidence in the 
interesting statements which that 
dialogue furnishes respecting the 
character of Epameinondas, as well as 
in the incidental allusions interspersed 
among Plutarch’s other writings. 

2 Cornel. Nepos, Epameinond. c. 5; 
Plutarch, Pnecept. Reip. Gerend. p. 
819 C. Cicero notices him as the only 
man with any pretensions to oratorical 
talents, whom Thebes, Corinth, or 
Argos had ever produced (Brutus, c. 
18,50). 

»Plutarch (Be Gen. Socr. p. 583, 
584; Pelopid. c. 3 ; Fab. Max. c. 27 ; 
Compar. Alcibiad. and Coriol. c. 4); 
ComeL Nepos, Epamein c. 4. 

4 Plutarch, AristeidGs, c. 1; Justin, 
vL 8. 
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political antipathies, his repugnance to harsh treatment of con¬ 
quered enemies, and his refusal to mingle in intestine bloodshed. 
If ever there were men whose conduct seemed to justify unmea¬ 
sured retaliation, it was Leontiad6s and his fellow-traitors. They 
had opened the doors of the Kadmeia to the Spartan Phoebidas, 
and had put to death the Theban leader Ismenias. Yet Epa- 
meinondas disapproved of the scheme of Pelopidas and the other 
exiles to assassinate them, and declined to take part in it—partly 
on prudential grounds, but partly also on conscientious scruples. 1 
None of his virtues was found so difficult to imitate by his 
subsequent admirers as this mastery over the resentful and 
vindictive passions. 2 

Before Epameinondas could have full credit for these virtues, 
however, it was necessary that he should give proof of conduct of 
the extraordinary capacities for action with which Kpameinon- 
they were combined, and that he should achieve Theban he 
something to earn that exclamation of praise which we 379 So 1 
shall find his enemy Agesilaus afterwards pronouncing, . 

■on seeing him at the head of the invading Theban fScifee, 
army near Sparta—“ Oh ! thou man of great deeds! pelopidas 

In the year b.o. 379, when the Kadmeia was emanci- in the 
pated, he was as yet undistinguished in public life, and gaiiiSo?i r ’ 
known only to Pelopidas with his other friends; ofthecity * 
Among whom, too, his unambitious and inquisitive disposition 
was a subject of complaint as keeping him unduly in the back¬ 
ground. 4 But the unparalleled phenomena of that year supplied 


1 Plutarch, Be Gen. Socr. p. 576 F. 
'En’aju.eivwi'Sas Si, fit} iriLQtiiv tl>s otcrat 
jS&.rtot' clvai ravra. jitr) irpacrcrciv • ei/cor<oy 
jumretpet irpoy at. p.r} ird<f>vice, fiySi So/et- 
jxa£ei, irapa/eaA.ov/xei'Oy. 

. . . 'Eirei $$ 011 irecOei rove iro\- 
Aoiiy, aAAa ravrrjv d)pp.rjKap.tv rrjv oSbv , 
«<jv avTOV Kekevet tfiovov Ka.6a.pbv ovtol koX 
dvainov etftearravat rots /eatpoty, fiera. rod 
iSt/caioy r <3 erv/wpepovn itpocrot.cr6p.wov. 

Compare the same dialogue, p. 594 
B; ana Cornelius Nepos, Pelopidas, 
c. 4. 

IsokratSs makes a remark upon 
Evagoras of Salarais which may be 
well applied to Epameinondas, that the 
objectionable means, without which 
the former could not have got posses¬ 
sion of the sceptre, were performed by 
others and not by him; while all the 


meritorious and admirable functions of 
command were reserved for Evagoras 
(isokrattis, Or. ix. (Kvag.) s. 26). 

2 See the striking statements of 
Plutarch and Pausamas about Philo- 
poemen— icatjr«p 'Errap.etvtSvSov fSovKi- 
p.cvos elva* gaAtcrra {JijAwrwy, rb SpatPr/jf- 
f)tot> koX trvvcrbv avrov kox virb XMP&r<ov 
airaOcs tyxvp&y ip.tpxlro, rtf Si irpdtf /eat 
/eat qnkavQptairtp tto-pb. ray TroAm/eay 
Siatfropas ip.p.4vu.v ov Svvduevoe, St* opy^v 
Ka.\Jit.KovciKtav, jiaXkov cSSkc t errpariw- 
TiKijs 1 ) n-oAm/CTjy dpcrns Ot/eetoy etvax. 
To the like purpose, Pausanias, viil 
49, 2; Plutai’ch, Pelopidas, c. 25; Cor¬ 
nel. Nepos, Kpamein. c. 3—“ patiens 
adrairandum in modum ” 

s Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 82. 5> rod 
lAtyttXoirpdyixovos dvBptaimv 1 

* Plutarch, Be Gen. Kocr. p. 576 E. 
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a spur which overruled all "backwardness, and smothered all rival 
inclinations. The Thebans, having just recovered their city by 
an incredible turn of fortune, found themselves exposed single- 
handed to the full attack of Sparta and her extensive confederacy. 
Not even Athens had yet declared in their favour, nor had they a 
single other ally. Under such circumstances, Thebes could only 
be saved by the energy of all her citizens—the unambitious and 
philosophical as well as the rest As the necessities of the case 
required such simultaneous devotion, so the electric shock of the 
recent revolution was sufficient to awaken enthusiasm m minds 
much less patriotic than that of Epamemondas. He was among 
the first to join the victorious exiles in arms, after the contest had 
been transferred from the houses of Archias and Leontiades to the 
open market-place ; and he would probably have been among the 
first to mount the walls of the Kadmeia, had the Spartan 
harmost awaited an assault. Pelopidas being named Bceotarch,, 
his friend Epameinondas was naturally placed among the earliest 
and most forward organizers of the necessary military resistance 
against the common enemy ; in which employment his capacities 
speedily became manifest. Though at this moment almost an 
unknown man, he had acquired, in B.c. 371, seven years afterwards, 
so much reputation both as speaker and as general, that he was 
chosen as the expositor of Theban policy at Sparta, and trusted 
with the conduct of the battle of Leuktra, upon which the fate of 
Thebes hinged. Hence we may fairly conclude, that the well- 
planned and successful system of defence, together with the steady 
advance of Thebes against Sparta, during the intermediate years,, 
was felt to have been in the mam his work. 3 

The turn of politics at Athens which followed the acquittal 


^iraLfieivuvSai 'BoibiTtav *aTravronv r<3 

irg7rai8ev<r9ai irpos aperr jv aj-tiav Sicufte- 
peiv, cLfifiXfc ierrt, teal airp69vp.o^ t 

i Bauch, in his instructive biography 
of Epameinondas (Epameinondas, und 
Thebens Kampf urn die Hegemome: 
Breslau, 1S34, p. 20), seems to conceive 
that Epameinondas was never employed 
in any public official post by his coun¬ 
trymen until the period immediately 
preceding the battle of Leuktra. I 
cannot concur in this opinion. It 
appears to me that he must have been 
previously employed in such posts as 


enabled him to show his military 
worth. For all the proceedings of 37 X 
B.c. prove that m that year he actually 
possessed a great and established repu¬ 
tation, which must have been acquired 
by previous acts in a conspicuous posi¬ 
tion ; and as he had no great family- 
position to start from, his reputation 
was probably acquired only by slow 
degrees. 

The silence of Xenophdn proves- 
nothing in contradiction of this sup¬ 
position, for he does not mention* 
Epameinondas even at Leuktra. 
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of Sphodrias was an unspeakable benefit to the Thebans, in 
seconding as well as encouraging their defence. The b.o. 378, 
Spartans, not unmoved at the new enemies raised up Agesilaus 
by their treatment of Sphodrias, thought it necessary parches to 
to make some efforts on their side. They organized Tii6bes, 
on a more systematic scale the military force of their Jor^otth^ 
confederacy, and even took some conciliatory steps Spartan 
with the view of effacing the odium of their past mis- —good 6 ™ 07 
rule. 1 The full force of their confederacy—including, dienes 0 * 
as a striking mark of present Spartan power, even the adopted by 
distant Olynthians 2 — was placed in motion against mlirom 
Thebes in the course of the summer under Agesilaus, unlierCha- 
who contrived, by putting in sudden requisition a trias, 
body of mercenaries acting in the service of the Arcadian town 
Kleitor against its neighbour the Arcadian Orchomenus, to make 
himself master of the passes of Kithseron, before the Thebans and 
Athenians could have notice of his passing the Lacedaemonian 
border. 3 Then crossing Kithseron into Boeotia, lie established his 


head-quarters at Thespise, a post already under Spartan occupa¬ 
tion. From thence he commenced his attacks upon the Theban 
territory, which he found defended partly by a considerable length 
of ditch and palisade—partly by the main force of Thebes, 
assisted by a division of mixed Athenians and mercenaries, sent 
from Athens under Chabrias. Keeping on their own side of the 
palisade, the Thebans suddenly sent out their cavalry, and 
attacked Agesilaus by surprise, occasioning some loss. Such 
sallies were frequently repeated, until, by a rapid march at break 
of day, he forced his way through an opening in the breastwork 
into the inner country, which he laid waste nearly to the city 
walls. 4 The Thebans and Athenians, though not offering him 
battle on equal terms, nevertheless kept the field against him, 
taking care to hold positions advantageous for defence. Agesilaus 
on his side did not feel confident enough to attack them against 
such odds. Yet on one occasion he had made up his mind to do 
so : and was marching up to the charge, when he was daunted 
by the firm attitude and excellent array of the troops of Chabrias. 
They had received orders to await his approach, on a high and 


3 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 36—38. 

4 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 41. 


1 Dioddr. xv, 31. 

3 Xen. Hell. v. 4, 04; Diod. xv. 31. 
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advantageous ground, without moving until signal should be 
given: with their shields resting on the knee, and their spears 
protended. So imposing was their appearance that Agesilaus 
called off his troops without daring to complete the charge. 1 
After a month or more of devastations on the lands of Thebes, 
and a string of desultory skirmishes in which he seems to have 
lost rather than gained, Agesilaus withdrew to Thespiae; the 
fortifications of which he strengthened, leaving Phoebidas with a 
considerable force in occupation, and then leading back his army 
to Peloponnesus. 

Phoebidas-—the former captor of the Kadmeia—thus stationed 
at Thespise, carried on vigorous warfare against 
Thebes; partly with his own Spartan division, partly 
with the Thespian hoplites, who promised him 
unshrinking support. His incursions soon brought 
on reprisals from the Thebans, who invaded Thespiae, 
but were repulsed by Phoebidas with the loss of all 
their plunder. In the pursuit, however, hurrying 
incautiously forward, he was slain by a sudden tilrn 
of the Theban cavalry; a upon which all his troops 
fled, chased by the Thebans to the very gates of 
Thespise. Though the Spartans, in consequence of 
this misfortune, despatched by sea another general 
and division to replace Phoebidas, the cause of the 
Thebans was greatly strengthened by their recent 
victory. They pushed their success not only against 
Thespise, but against the other Boeotian cities, still held by local 
oligarchies in dependence on Sparta. At the same time these 
oligarchies were threatened by the growing strength of their 
own popular or philo-Tlieban citizens, who crowded in consider¬ 
able numbers as exiles to Th§bes. 3 


Agesilaus 
retires, 
leaving 
Phoebidas in 
command 
at Thespise 
—desultory 
■warfare of 
Phoebidas 
against 
ThGbes—he 
is defeated 
and slain. 
Increase of 
the Theban 
strength in 
Boeotia, 
against the 
philo- 
Spartan 
oligarchies 
in the 
Boeotian 
•cities. 


i BiodCr. xv. 82; Polysen. ii. 1. 2; 
Cornel. Nepos, Chabrias, c. 1—“ ob- 
nixo genu scuto Demosthen. confc. 
Leptinera, p. 479. 

The Athenian public having after¬ 
wards voted a statue to the honour 
of Chabrias, be made choice of this 
attitude for the design (JDioddrus, 
xv. 88). 

s Xen. Hellen. v. 4,42-45; BiodOr. 
xv. 83. 


3 Xenoijhontis # Hellenica, v._ 4, 46. 
(K Se r ovtov irafuv a5 ra rw v ,€>»?- 
fituav ave£<07rvpeiTO, f zeal carroartvovro 
el; @e<nrca;, /cal el; ra; aAAa; Ta; 
irepioi/ctda; iroAet;. 6 /xeVrot Sijfiot 
aiiTtov el; ra; €h j^a; aireva/pet • iv 
irdtrcus yap rat; iroAecn Svvaoreicu 
Kadcurr^Keorav, &<nrep iv ®r){3au<i • 
ware /cal oi iv ravrai; rat; ir6ke<rt 
4>tXot roiv AaJceScu/iovwv (HorjOetas i&* 
eovro. 
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A second expedition against Thebes, undertaken by Agesilaus 
in the ensuing summer with the main army of the 
confederacy, was neither more decisive nor more 
profitable than the preceding. Though he contrived, 
by a well-planned stratagem, to surprise the Theban 
palisade and lay waste the plain, he gained no serious 
victory, and even showed, more clearly than before, 
his reluctance to engage except upon perfectly equal 
terms. 1 It became evident that the Thebans were 
not only strengthening their position in Boeotia, but 
also acquiring practice in warfare and confidence 
against the Spartans; insomuch that Antalkidas and 
some other companions remonstrated with Agesilaus 
against carrying on the war so as only to give improving 
lessons to his enemies in military practice, and called upon him 
to strike some decisive blow. He quitted Boeotia, however, after 
the summer’s campaign, without any such step. 2 In his way he 
appeased an intestine conflict which was about to break out in 
Thespise. Afterwards, on passing to Megara, he experienced a 
strain or hurt, which grievously injured his sound leg (it lias 
been mentioned already that he was lame of one leg), ^ q 
and induced his surgeon to open a vein in the limb 
for reducing the inflammation. When this was done, 
however, the blood could not he stopped until he tho^spartfin 
swooned. Having been conveyed home to Sparta in invade 
great suffering, he was confined to his couch for several Estopped* 
months; and he remained during a much longer time 
unfit for active command. 8 being 

The functions of general now devolved upon the go^over'the 
other king Kleombrotus, who in the next spring 
conducted the army of the confederacy to invade without 
Boeotia anew. But on this occasion the Athenians B<»ot£ g 
and Thebans had occupied the passes of Kithseron, so 
that he was unable even to enter the country, and was obliged to 
dismiss his troops without achieving anything. 4 


by Mount 
Kithwron, 


b o. 377. 

Second 
expedition 
of Agesilaus 
into Boeotia 
—he gains 
no decisive 
advantage. 
The Thebans 
acquire 
greater and 
greater 
strength. 
Agesilaus 
retiies—he 
is disabled 
by a hurt in 
the leg. 


1 Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 47, 51. part) to this campaign. 

The anecdotes in Polysenus (ii. l, 2 DiodOr. xv 38, 84; Plutarch, 
18—20), mentioning faint-heartedness Age*!!, c. 26. 
and alarm among the allies of Agesi- # Xen. J fallen, v. 4, 58. 

laus, are likely to apply (certainly in * Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 59. 
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His inglorious retreat excited such murmurs among the allies 
Resolution w ^en met at Sparta, that they resolved to fit out 
of Sparta a large naval force, sufficient both to intercept the 
large fl'eet, supplies of imported com to Athens, and to forward 
lldmtaS 16 an invadin g army by sea against Thebes, to the 
poms. The Boeotian port of Kreusis in the Knsssean Gulf. The 
^‘ndo'“a former object was attempted first. Towards mid- 
Chabrias— summer, a fleet of sixty triremes, fitted out under the 
victory of Spartan admiral Pollis, was cruising in the iEgean; 
sea a ne{uf at especially round the coast of Attica, near iEgina, 
Sfectio^ot an< * Andros. The Athenians, who, since their 
the battle of recently renewed confederacy, had been undisturbed 
Arginu 8 ®. by any enemies at sea, found themselves thus threat¬ 
ened, not merely with loss of power, but also with loss of trade 
and even famine ; since their corn-ships from the Euxine, though 
safely reaching Gersestus (the southern extremity of Euboea), were 
prevented from doubling Cape Sunium. Peeling severely this- 
interruption, they fitted out at Peiraeus a fleet of 80 triremes, 1 
with crews mainly composed of citizens ; who, under the admiral 
Chabrias, in a sharply contested action near Naxos, completely 
defeated the fleet of Pollis, and regained for Athens the mastery 
of the sea. Forty-nine Lacedaemonian triremes were disabled or 
captured, eight with their entire crews. 2 Moreover, Chabrias 
might have destroyed all or most of the rest, had he not suspended 
his attack, having eighteen of his own ships disabled, to pick up 
both the living men and the dead bodies on board, as well as all 
Athenians who were swimming for their lives. He did this (we 


i Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 61. epefhjcrav 
airrol ei<» t<»$ i/awy, &c. Boeckh (fol¬ 
lowed by Ur. Tbirlwall, Hist. Gr. ch. 
88, vol. v. p. 58) connects with this 
maritime expedition an Inscription 
(Corp. Insc. No. 84, p. 124) recording a 
vote of gratitude passed by the Athe¬ 
nian assembly in favour of Phano- 
kritus, a native of Parium in the Pro¬ 
pontis. But I think that the vote can 
hardly belong to the present expedi¬ 
tion. The Athenians could not need 
to be informed by a native of Parium 
about the movements of a hostile fleet 
near -®gina and Keds. The informa¬ 
tion given by Phanokritus must have 
related more probably, I think, to 
some occasion of the transit of hostile 


ships along the Hellespont, which a 
native of Parium would, be the likely 
person first to discover and communi¬ 
cate. 

2 Dioddr. xv. 36; Demosthen. cont. 
Dentin, c. 17, p. 480. 

I give the number of prize-ships 
taken in this action, as stated by 
Demosthends in preference to Dio- 
ddrus, who mentions a smaller num¬ 
ber. The orator, in enumerating the 
exploits of Chabrias in this oration, 
not only speaks from a written memo¬ 
randum in his hand, which he after¬ 
wards causes to be read by the clerk, 
but also seems exact and special as to 
numbers, so as to inspire greater con¬ 
fidence than usual. 
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are told 1 ) from distinct recollection of tlie fierce displeasure of 
the people against the victorious generals after the battle of 
Arginusse. And we may thus see, that though the proceedings 
on that memorable occasion were stained both by illegality and 
by violence, they produced a salutary effect upon the public 
conduct of subsequent commanders. Many a brave Athenian 
(the crews consisting principally of citizens) owed his life, after 
the battle of Naxos, to the terrible lesson administered by the 
people to their generals in 406 B.c., thirty years before. 

This was the first great victory (in September, 376 b.c. 2 ) which 
the Athenians had gained at sea since the Peloponnesian B .o. 37 ti— 
war ; and wlnle it thus filled them with joy and con- 3 ? 5 * 
fidence, it led to a material enlargement of their uiari- Extension of 
time confederacy. The fleet of Cliabrias—of which 
a squadron was detached under the orders of Phokion, time uon - 
a young Athenian now distinguishing himself for the couse- 
first time and often hereafter to be mentioned—sailed the victory 
victorious round the iEgean, made prize of twenty of ^ »xos 
other triremes in single ships, brought in 3000 prisoners with 
110 talents in money, and annexed 17 new cities to the confederacy, 
as sending deputies to the synod and furnishing contributions! 
The discreet and conciliatory behaviour of Phokion, especially, 
obtained much favour among the islanders, and determined 
several new adhesions to Athens. 3 To the inhabitants of Abdera 
in Thrace Chabrias rendered an inestimable service, by aiding 


Diod&r. xv. 35. Chabrias dirtcrxero 
tou fuaynoO, di'a/xi'rjcrtffcis rrj<s 
tv Apyivoticrats rau^a^tas, iv vf roes 
vi.Kt/aauras crrpa-njyovs 6 Srj/xos avri 
fttyaAr]? eyepyt <rias 0avdra> TrepicjSaA.*:*/, 
atrt«crap*|/os Srt rovs r t t e- 
AtVTT) k6to.$ Kara rfcv vavaa- 

? a L *\v 0VK T* Qa 'l / ° LV ' ^' v 

(see WcsseJing and Stephens’s note) 
troTt ty)<! irepLcrraartus o/xoias ytvo- 
KivSvvevoyi iraQtlv irapa.7r\-qtna. 

Gtorrep a^ocr-rds rov $ t4>/ceiv, av - 
tAtyero rvv iroAirStv t 0*5 6 ta - 
/cal roits flip ert 
SieVtoo-e, ro* ff Si rtrt- 
Aty r 7) k a r a * e 9 a if, * S i 

ro.VTt)v tyu^To r^v eirtjUfAetav, paStw* av 
«xavra ru v iroAtfxioiv crraAov SMetpc. 

jSSSB!? 

p^^rte<,rc t 7 Uptin p - 480 ' 


I noticed that Dioclftms incorrectly 
represented the excitement at Athens 
against the generals as arising fiom 
tiieir having neglected to pick up the 
bodies ot the nit tin warriors for burial, 
and that ho omitted the more nnpoi- 
taut fact that they left many living and 
wounded warriors to perish. 

It is curious that in the drat of the 
two sentences above cited, Diodtous 
repeats lus erroneous affirmation about, 
the battle of Arginusm; whilo m the 
second sentence he corrects the error, 
telling us that Ohabrias, profiting by 
the warning, took care to pick up the 
uvim men on the wrecks and in tlio 
water, as well as the dead bodies. 

2 Plutarch, Phokion, c. C; Plutarch, 
CamuluB, c. 10. 
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tliem to repulse a barbarous horde of Triballi, who, quitting their 
abode from famine, had poured upon the sea-coast, defeating the 
Abderites and plundering their territory. The citizens, grateful 
for a force left to defend their town, willingly allied themselves 
with Athens, whose confederacy thus extended itself to the coast 
of Thrace. 1 

Having prosperously enlarged their confederacy to the east of 
Peloponnesus, the Athenians began to aim at the ac¬ 
quisition of new allies in the west. The fleet of 60 
“T* tiiremes, which had recently served under Chabrias, 
Peiopon- was sent, under the command of Timotheus, the son 
Tmiotheus of Konon, to circumnavigate Peloponnesus and alarm 
Athenian the coast of Laconia ; partly at the instance of the 
fleet—his Thebans, who were eager to keep the naval force of 

the Lace- Sparta occupied, so as to prevent her from conveying 
fleewto-f froops across the Krissaean Gulf from Corinth to the 
success m Boeotian port of Kreusis. 2 This Periplus of Pelopon- 
the^the? nesus—the first which the fleet of Athens had attempted 

federacy— since ^ er humiliation at ACgospotami—coupled with 
fcajust the ensuing successes, was long remembered by the 
e countrymen of Timotheus. His large force, just deal¬ 

ing, and conciliatory professions won new and valuable allies. 
Not only Kephallenia, but the still more important island of 
Korkyra, voluntarily accepted his propositions ; and as he took 
care to avoid all violence or interference with the political 
constitution, his popularity all around augmented every day. 
Alketas, prince of the Molossi—the Chaonians with other Epiro- 
tic tribes—and the Akarnanians on the coast—all embraced his 
alliance. 8 While near Alyzia and Leukas on this coast, he was 
assailed by the Peloponnesian slnps under Nikolochus, rather 
inferior in number to his fleet. He defeated them, and being 
shortly afterwards reinforced by other triremes from Korkyra, he 
became so superior in those waters that the hostile fleet did not 
dare to show itself. Having received only thirteen talents on 
quitting Athens, we are told that he had great difficulty in paying 
his fleet; that he procured an advance of money, from each of the 

i Dioddr. xv, 80. He states, by mis- s Xen. Hellen. v. 4,62. 
take, that Chabrias was afterwards 3 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 64; Dioddr. xv. 
assassinated at Abdfira. 36. 
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sixty trierarchs in his fleet, of 3even minse towards the pay ol their 
respective ships; and that he also sent home requests for large 
remittances from the public treasury: 1 measures which go to 
hear out that honourable repugnance to the plunder of friends or 
neutrals, and care to avoid even the suspicion of plunder, which 
his panegyrist Isokrates ascribes to him. 2 This was a feature 
unhappily rare among the Grecian generals on both sides, and 
tending to become still rarer, from the increased employment of 
mercenary hands. 

The demands of Timotheus on the treasury of Athens were not 
favourably received. Though her naval position was B 0> m 
now more brilliant and commanding than it had been 
since the battle of iEgospotami—though no Lacedje- difficulties 
monian fleet showed itself to disturb her in the of Athens. 
iEgean 3 —yet the cost of the war began to be seriously felt 
Privateers from the neighbouring island of iEgina annoyed her 
commerce, requiring a perpetual coast-guard ; while the contri¬ 
butions from the deputies to the confederate synod were not 
sufficient to dispense with the necessity of a heavy direct property- 
tax at home.* 

In this synod the Thchans, as members of the confederacy, 
were represented. 5 Application was made to them to contribute 
towards the cost of the naval war ; the rather, as it was partly 
at their instance that the fleet had been sent round to the 
Ionian Sea. But the Thebans declined compliance,® nor were 
they probably in any condition to furnish pecuniary aid. Their 


l Xen. Ilellen. v. 4,66; Isokrates, De (Hellen. v. 4, 63) tells us that the fleet 
Permutat. s. 116; Cornelius Nepos, sent with Timotheus to Korkyra 
Timotheus, c. 2. consisted of sixty slops, which is the 

The advance of seven min» re- exact number of trierarchs named by 
spectively, obtained by Timotheus Domosthonds. 

from the sixty trierarchs under his a 1 sokratOs, Orat. Be Permutat. a. 
command, is mentioned by Demos- 128,131,186. 

thenGs cont. Timothenm (c. 3, p. »IsokratOs, Do Permutat, s. 117; 
11S7). I ajnvo with M. Boeckh (Public Cornel. Nepos, Timoth. c. 2. 

Economy of Athens, ii. 24, p. 204) m 4 Xen. Hollon. vi. 2,1. 

referring this advance to his expedition s See 1 sokratOs, Or. xiv. (Plataic.) s. 

to Korkyra and other places in the 21,23, 37. 

Ionian Sea in S7. r >—374 B.c.; not to his 6 Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 1. ol 6’ 
subse(juent expedition Of 373 B.C., to *A0r)i'aioi, av^auofjLvvovt pMv op£>vre§ Sia 
whichllehdantz, Lachmann, Schlosser, <r</>as rovs ©/jjSai'ovs, xpif/xara 8* ov 
and others would refer it (Vita> <ruiil3a.Akop.4vov? el? rb vavTitcov, avrol 
Iphicratis, &C., p. 80). In the second 8’ airoKvaibpevoi KaX xpiqpaTuiv cio^opal? 
expedition, it does not appear that he /cat Apcrreuus «£ Aiytrrj?, ko. 1 <t>vAaKaT? 
ever had really sixty triremes or sixty rrj? \'wpas, iirtdvprjaav navo-ao-Om row- 
trierarchs under him. Xenoph6n iroAe/xov. 
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refusal occasioned much displeasure at Athens, embittered by 
jealousy at the strides which they had been making 
feSousof 6S ^ring the last two years, partly through the indirect 
^growing effect of the naval successes of Athens. At the end of 
Thebes—* 0 the year 377 B.C., after the two successive invasions 
victorious 1 Agesilaus, the ruin of two home-crops had so 
progress of straitened the Thebans, that they were forced to import 
Boeotia. corn from Pagasae in Thessaly; in which enterprise 
their ships and seamen were at first captured by the 
Lacedaemonian harmost at Oreus in Euboea, Alketas. His 
negligence however soon led not only to an outbreak of their 
seamen who had been taken prisoners, but also to the revolt of 
the town from Sparta, so that the communication of Thebes with 
Pagasae became quite unimpeded. For the two succeeding years, 
there had been no Spartan invasion of Boeotia ; since in 376 B.c. 
Kleombrotus could not surmount the heights of Kithaeron—while 
in 375 b.c., the attention of Sparta had been occupied by the 
naval operations of Timotheus in the Ionian Sea. During these 
two years the Thebans had exerted themselves vigorously against 
the neighbouring cities of Boeotia, in most of which a strong party, 
if not the majority of the population, was favourable to them, 
though the government was in the hands of the philo-Spartan 
oligarchy, seconded by Spartan harmosts and garrison. 1 We hear 
of one victory gained by the Theban cavalry near Plataea, under 
Charon, and of another near Tanagra, m which PanllioidSs, the 
Lacedaemonian harmost in that town, was slain. 2 

But the most important of all their successes was that of 
Pelopidas near Tegyra. That commander, hearing 
plk^icifts that the Spartan harmost, with his two (mores or) 
at Tegyra divisions in garrison at Orchomenus, had gone away 
Lacecics- on an excursion mco the Loknan territory, made a 
mowaas, dash from Thebes with the Sacred Band and a few 
cavalry, to surprise the place. It was the season in which the 
waters of the lake Kopais were at the fullest, so that he was 
obliged to take a wide circuit to the north-west, and to pass by 
Tegyra, on the road between Orchomenus and the Opuntian 
Lokris. On arriving near Orchomenus, he ascertained that there 
-were still some Lacedaemonians in the town, and that no surprise 
1 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 46—55. 2 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 15—25. 
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could be effected; upon whicb he retraced hie steps. But on 
reaching Tegyra he fell in with the Lacedaemonian commanders, 
Gorgoleon and Theopompus, returning with their troops from 
the Lokrian excursion. As his numbers were inferior to theirs 
by half, Ihey rejoiced in the encounter; while the troops of 
Pelopidas were at first dismayed, and required all his encourage¬ 
ment to work them up. But in the fight that ensued, closely 
and obstinately contested in a narrow pass, the strength, valour, 
and compact charge of the Sacred Band proved irresistible. The 
two Lacedemonian commanders were both slain; their troops 
opened to allow the Thebans an undisturbed retreat, but 
Pelopidas, disdaining this opportunity, persisted in the combat 
until all his enemies dispersed and fled. The neighbourhood 
of Orchomenus forbade any long pursuit, so that Pelopidas could 
only erect his trophy and strip the dead, before returning to 
Thebes. 1 

This combat, in which the Lacedemonians were for the first 
time beaten in fair field by numbers inferior to their 
own, produced a strong sensation in the minds of ex^Tthe^ 8 
both the contending parties. The confidence of the oufc 

Thebans, as well as their exertion, was redoubled; so of ail Boeotia 
that by the year 374 B.c. they had cleared Boeotia of chomenus— 
the Lacedaemonians, ojs well as of the local oligarchies 
which sustained them, persuading or constraining the Boeotian 
cities again to come into union with Thebes, and federation * 
reviving the Boeotian confederacy. Haliartus, KorOneia, Lebadeia, 
Tanagra, Thespise, Plateea, and the rest, thus became again 
Boeotian ; 3 leaving out Orchomenus alone (with its dependency 
Cliseroneia), which was on the borders of Phokis, and still 
continued under Lacedaemonian occupation. In most of these 
cities the party friendly to Thdbes was nnmerous, and the change, 
on the whole, popular ; though in some the prevailing sentiment 
was such, that adherence was only obtained by intimidation. 


1 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 17; Dioddr. 
xv. 87. 

Xcnophfin does not mention the 
combat at Tegyra. Dioddrus mentions, 
what is evidently this battle, near 
Orchomenus, but he does not name 
Tegyra. 

KallisthenSs seems to have described 
the battle of Tegyra, and to have 


given various particulars respecting 
the religious legends connected with 
that spot (KallisthenSs, Fragra. S, e<L 
Didot, ap. Stephan, Byz. v. Teyvpa). 

2 That the Thebans thus became 
again presidents of all Boeotia, and 
revived the Boeotian confederacy, is 
clearly stated by Xenophon, Hellen. v. 
4, 68; vi. 1,1. 
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Tlie change here made by ThSbes was not to absorb these cities 
into herself, but to bring them back to the old federative system 
of Boeotia—a policy which she had publicly proclaimed on sur¬ 
prising Platsea in 431 B.C . 1 While resuming her own ancient 
rights and privileges as head of the Boeotian federation, she at 
the same time guaranteed to the other cities—by convention, 
probably express, but certainly implied—their ancient rights, 
their security, and their qualified autonomy, as members—the 
system which had existed down to the peace of Antalkidas. 

The position of the Thebans was materially improved by this 
re-c onquest or re-confederation of Boeotia. Becoming masters of 
Kreusis, the port of Thespioe, 3 they fortified it, and built some 
triremes to repel any invasion from Peloponnesus by sea across 
the Krisssean Gulf. Feeling thus secure against invasion, they 
began to retaliate upon their neighbours and enemies the 
Phokians—allies of Sparta, and auxiliaries in the recent attacks 


on Thebes, yet also, from ancient times, on friendly terms with 
Athens. 3 So hard pressed were the Phokians—especially as 
Jason of Pherse in Thessaly was at the same time their bitter 
enemy 4 —that, unless assisted, they would have been compelled 
B. 0 .S 74 , to submit to the Thebans, and along with them 
They invade ^ rc ^ omenils > including the Lacedaemonian garrison 
Piiokis- then occupying it; while the treasures of the Delphian 
Sissent temple would also have been laid open, in case the 


anu&rm 'for ^kebaus should think fit to seize them. Intimation 
defence— being given by the Phokians to Sparta, King Kleom- 
makeTa brotus was sent to their aid, by sea across the Gulf, 


^acemth ^ our Lacedaemonian divisions of troops, and an 

the Lacedse- auxiliary body of allies.® This reinforcement, coin- 
monians. pelliug the Thebans to retire, placed both Phokis and 


1 Thucyd. it 2. ave7mv 6 icrjpvg (the 
Theban herald after the Theban troops 
had penetrated by night into the 
middle Of Platffla) et ri? povkeraL Kara 
TarraTpia rS>v iravruv B ouaroiv 
^vnfxaxet-v, TL0<er0at irap* aurovs ra OTrXa, 
vofit^ovres feStutf tovtq t <3 rponta 

vpocrx(apy}cr9i'V ttjv ttoAu'. 

Compare the language of the 
Thebans about ri irarpLa. ru>v Botwrwv 
(lii 01, 65, 60). The description 
which the Thebans give of their own 
professions and views, when they 


attacked Plafcsea in 431 B.C., may be 
taken as fair analogy to judge of their 
professions and views towards the 
recovered Boeotian towns in 376—375 
B.C. 

2 Xen. Hellen, vi. 4, 3 • compare 
DiodCr. xv. 53. 

3 Dioddr. xv. 31; Xen. Hellen. vi. 
3,1; iii. 5, 21. 

4 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 21—27. 

8 Xen. Hellen. vi, 1,1; vi. 21. 

This expedition of Kleombrotus to 
Phokis is placed by Mr. Etynes Clinton. 
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Orchomenus in safety. While Sparta thus sustained them, even 
Athens looked upon the Phokian cause with sympathy. When 
she saw that the Thebans had passed from the defensive to the 
offensive—partly by her help, yet nevertheless refusing to 
contribute to the cost of her navy—her ancient jealousy of them 
became again so powerful, that she sent envoys to Sparta to 
propose terms of peace. What these terms were we are not told ; 
nor does it appear that the Thebans even received notice of the 
proceeding. But the peace was accepted at Sparta, and two of 
the Athenian envoys were despatched at once from thence, with¬ 
out even going home, to Korkyra, for the purpose of notifying 
the peace to Timotheus, and ordering him forthwith to conduct 
his fleet back to Athens. 1 

This proposition of the Athenians, made seemingly in a moment 
of impetuous dissatisfaction, was much to the advan¬ 
tage of Sparta, and served somewhat to countervail a 
mortifying revelation which had reached the Spartans 
a little before from a different quarter. 

Polydamas, an eminent citizen of Pharsalus in 
Thessaly, came to Sparta to ask for aid. He had long 
been on terms of hospitality with the Lacedaemonians ; 
while Pharsalus had not merely been in alliance with 
them, hut was for some time occupied by one of their 
garrisons. 3 In the usual state of Thessaly, the great 
cities Larissa, Pherse, Pharsalus, and others, each 
holding some smaller cities in a state of dependent 


B.O. 374. 

Demand 
made upon 
the Lace¬ 
daemonians 
from 
Thessaly, 
for aid to 
Pharsalus. 


Polydamas 
of Pharsalus 
applies to 
Sparta for 
aid against 
Pherfe. 


in 875 b.c. (Fast. Hell, ad 375 B.C.). 
To me it seems to belong rather to 
374 B.C. It was not undertaken until 
the Thebans had reconquered all the 
Boeotian cities (Xen. Hell. vi. l, l); 
and this operation seems to have 
occupied them all idle two years— 07(5 
and 375 B.a See v. 4, 03, where the 
words our* eu $ Tt 1 * 66110 $ 7rep«7rAevcre 
must be understood to include, not 
simply the time which Timotheus took 
in actually circumnavigating Pelopon- 
nSsus, but the year which he spent 
afterwards in the Ionian Sea, and the 
time which he occupied in performing 
his exploits near Korkyra, Leukas, and 
the neighbourhood generally. Tho 
“ Periplus.” for which Timotheus was 
afterwards honoured at Athens (see 
^Sschines cont Kteaiphont. c. 90, p 

8 - 


458) meant the exploits performed by 
him during the year and with the fleet 
of the “ Periplus”. 

It is worth notice that the Pythian 
games were celebrated in this year 874 
B.C. — <7rl 3$«Kpart6ov ap^ovros ; that is, 
in the first quarter of that archon, or 
the third Olympic year, about the 
beginning of August. Chabrias won a 
prize at these games with a chariot 
and four; in celebration of which he 
afterwards gave a splendid banquet at 
the point of seashore called K61ias, near 
Athens (Pemosthen. cont. Neceram, c. 
11, p. 1350). 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 2,1,2. 

Kallias seems to have been one of 
the Athenian envoys (Xen. llellen. vi. 
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alliance, were in disagreement with each other, often evei a in 
actual war. It was rare that they could be brought to concuSS* in 
a common vote for the election of a supreme chief or Tagus. ±Xt 
his own city of Pharsalus, Polydamas was now in the ascendant^ 
enjoying the confidence of all the great family factions who 
usually contended for predominance ; to such a degree, indeed, 
that he was entrusted with the custody of the citadel and the 
entire management of the revenues, receipts as well as disburse¬ 
ments. Being a wealthy man, “hospitable and ostentatious in 
the Thessalian fashion,” he advanced money from his own purse 
to the treasury whenever it was low, and repaid himself when 
public funds came in. 1 

But a greater man than Polydamas had now arisen in Thessaly 
Jason of —Jason, despot of Pherse, whose formidable power, 
energetic* 8 threatening the independence of Pharsalus, he now 
character came to Sparta to denounce. Though the force of 
midabie Jason can hardly have been veiy considerable when 
power. the Spartans passed through Thessaly, six years before, 
in their repeated expeditions against Olynthus, he was now not 
only despot of Pherse, but master of nearly all the Thessalian 
cities (as Lykophron of Pherse had partially succeeded in becom¬ 
ing thirty years before 2 ), as well as of a large area of tributary 
circumjacent territory. The great instrument of his dominion 
was a standing and well-appointed force of 6000 mercenary 
troops, from all parts of Greece. He possessed all the personal 
qualities requisite for conducting soldiers with the greatest effect. 
His bodily strength was great; his activity indefatigable ; his 
self-command, both as to hardship and as to temptation, alike 
conspicuous. Always personally sharing both in the drill and in 


1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 1, S. ical on-ore receipts and disbursements, as testified 
P-iv ivHeYp eiTj, irap’ eavrov 7rpoa-en'0ei * in the inscriptions yet remaining, 
on-dire Se 7reptyei/otTo rfis n-pocroSov, a Xen. Hellen. ii. 8, 4. 

*irsk&nfia.v«v Si teal aAXwg <£iA6£evd<r The story (told in Plutarch, De Gen. 

re kol'l pieyaAon-peirijs rbv ©erraA.ucbj' Socrat. p. 583 F) of Jason sending a 
Tpdjrov. large sum of money to ThGbes, at some 

Such loose dealing of the Thes- period anterior to the recapture of the 
salians with their public revenues Kadmeia, for the purpose of corrupting 
helps us to understand how Philip of Epameinondas, appeais not entitled to 
Macedon afterwards got into his hands credit. Before that time, Kpaineinon- 
the management of their harbours and das was too little known to be worth 
customs-duties (Demosthen, Olynth. i* corrupting; moreover, Jason did not 
p. 15; ii. p. 20) It forms a striking become tagvjt of Thessaly until long 
contrast with the exactness of the after the recapture of the Kadmeia 
Athenian people about their public (Xen. Hellen. vi. 1, IS, 19). 
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the gymnastics of the soldiers, and encouraging military merits 
with the utmost munificence, he had not only disciplined them, 
hut inspired them with extreme warlike ardour and devotion 
to his person. Several of the neighbouring tribes, together with 
Alketas prince of the Molossi in Epirus, had been reduced to the 
footing of his dependent allies. Moreover he had already defeated 
the Pharsalians, and stripped them of many of the towns which 
had once been connected with them, so that it only remained 
for him now to carry his arms against their city. But Jason was 
prudent as well as daring. Though certain of success, he wished 
to avoid the odimn of employing force, and the danger of having 
malcontents for subjects. He therefore proposed to Polydamas in 
a private interview, that he (Polydamas) should bring Pharsalus 
under Jason’s dominion, accepting for himself the second place in 
Thessaly, under Jason installed as Tagus or president. The 
whole force of Thessaly thus united, with its array of tributary 
nations around, would be decidedly the first power in Greece, 
superior on land either to Sparta or ThSbes, and at sea to Athens. 
And as to the Persian king, with his multitudes of unwarlike 
slaves, Jason regarded him as an enemy yet easier to overthrow; 
considering what had been achieved first by the Cyreians, and 
afterwards by Agesilaus. 

Such were the propositions, and such the ambitious hopes, 
which the energetic despot of Pherse had laid before Hig pradent 
Polydamas ,* who replied, that he himself had long dealing with 
been allied with Sparta, and that he could take no pol y damas - 
resolution hostile to her interests. “Go to Sparta, then (re¬ 
joined Jason), and give notice there that I intend to attack 
Pharsalus, and that it is for them to afford you protection. If 
they cannot comply with the demand, you will be unfaithful to 
the interests of your city if you do not embrace my offers.” It 
was on this mission that Polydamas was now come to Sparta, to 
announce that unless aid could be sent to him, he should be 
compelled unwillingly to sever himself from her. “Recollect 
(he concluded) that the enemy against whom you will have to 
contend is formidable m every way, both from personal qualities 
and from power; so that nothing short of a first-rate force 
and commander will suffice. Consider and tell me what you 
can do.” 
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The Spartans, having deliberated on the point, returned a 
reply in the negative. Already a large force had 
deemomans ^ een sent ullder Kleombrotus as essential to the 
todtaem- defence of Phokis; moreover the Athenians were 
able to spare now the stronger power at sea. Lastly, Jason had 


any aid for 
Thessaly— 


hitherto lent no active assistance to Thebes and 


Poi y damM S ^■ t ^ lens > he would assuredly be provoked to 

with do, if a Spartan army interfered against him in 

comes to 6 Thessaly. Accordingly the Ephors told Polydamas 
*dth plainly that they were unable to satisfy his demands, 
becomes recommending him to make the best terms that he 
Thessaly could both for Pharsalus and for himself. Returning 
to Thessaly, he resumed his negotiation with Jason, 
and promised substantial compliance with what was required. 
But he entreated to he spared the dishonour of admitting a* 
foreign garrison into the citadel which had been confidentially 
entrusted to his care; engaging at the same time to bring his 
fellow-citizens into voluntary union with Jason, and tendering 
his two sons as hostages for faithful performance. All^tkis was 
actually brought tc pass. The politics of the Pharaalians wer# 
gently brought round, so that Jason, by their votes as well as He 
rest, was unanimously elected Tagus of Thessaly . 1 I 

The dismissal of Polydamas implied a mortifying confession of 
Evidence of weakness on the part of Sparta. It marks too an 
of Spartak important stage m the real decline of her power, 
gower Eight years before, at the instance of the Akanthian 
las^eight 6 envoys hacked by the Macedonian Amyntas, she had 
years. sent three powerful armies in succession to crush the 
liberal and promising confederacy of Olynthus, and to re-transfer 
the Grecian cities on the sea-coast to the Macedonian crown. The 
region to which her armies had been then sent was the extreme 
verge of Hellas. The parties in whose favour she acted had 
scarcely the shadow of a claim, as friends or allies ; while those 
agamst whom she acted had neither done nor threatened any 
wrong to her: moreover the main ground oil which her inter¬ 
ference was invoked was to binder the free and equal confedera¬ 
tion of Grecian cities. Now, a claim, and a strong claim, is 


the decline 
of Spartan 

S ower 
urmg the 
last eight 
years. 


1 See the interesting account of this which I have been compel Jed greatly to 
mission, and the speech of Polydamas, abridge (in Xen. Helleu. vi. 1, 4— is). 
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made upon her by Polydamas of Pharsalus, an old friend and 
ally. It comes from a region much less distant. Lastly, her 
political interest would naturally bid her arrest the menacing 
increase of an aggressive power already so formidable as that of 
Jason. Yet so seriously has the position of Sparta altered in the 
last eight years (382—374 b.c.) that she is now compelled to decline 
a demand which justice, sympathy, and political policy alike 
prompted her to grant. So unfortunate was it for the Olynthian 
confederacy, that their honourable and well-combined aspirations 
fell exactly during those few years in which Sparta was at her 
maximum of power! So unfortunate was such coincidence of 
time not only for Olynthus, but for Greece generally:—since 
nothing but Spartan interference restored the Macedonian kings 
to the sea-coast, while the Olynthian confederacy, had it been 
allowed to expand, might probably have confined them to the 
interior, and averted the death-blow which came upon Grecian 
freedom in the next generation from their hands. 

The Lacedaemonians found some compensation for their 
reluctant abandonment of Polydamas, in the pacific BC m 
propositions from Athens which liberated them from 
one of their chief enemies. But the peace thus between 
concluded was scarcely even brought to execution. gp^^f nd 
Timotheus, being ordered home from Korkyra, obeyed broken off 
and set sail with his fleet. He had serving along mediately* 
with him some exiles from Zakynthus; and as he ummonians 
passed by that island in his homeward voyage, he declare war 
disembarked these exiles upon it, aiding them in ?esnme^eir 
establishing a fortified post. Against this proceeding 
the Zakynthian government laid complaints at Sparta, and 711 m 
where it was so deeply resented, that redress having Korkyra * 
been in vain demanded at Athens, the peace was at once broken 
off, and war again declared. A Lacedaemonian squadron of 25 
sail was despatched to assist the Zakynthians, 1 while plans were 

iXeru Hellen. vi. 2, 3; Dioddr. xv. the philo-Spartan leaders, who bad 
46 w * . been recently expelled for their misrule 

The statements of Dioddrus are not under the empire of Sparta. The 
clear in themselves; besides that on statement mnst doubtless be incorrect, 
some points, .though not in the main, The exiles whom Timotheus restored 
they contradict Xenoph6n. Dioddrus must have belonged to the anti-Spartan 
states that those exiles whom Timo- party in the island, 
theus brought back to Zakynthus were But Dioddrus appears to me to have 
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formed for the acquisition of the more important island of 
Korkyra. The fleet of Timotheus having now been removed 
home, a malcontent Koikyraeau party formed a conspiracy to 
introduce the Lacedaemonians as friends, and betray the island to 
them. A Lacedaemonian fleet of twenty-two triremes accordingly 
sailed thither, under colour of a voyage to Sicily. But the 
Korkyraean government, having detected the plot, refused to 
receive them, took precautions for defence, and sent envoys 


to Athens to entreat assistance. 

The Lacedaemonians now resolved to attack Korkyra openly, 
with the full naval force of their confederacy. By 
the joint efforts of Sparta, Corinth, Leukas, Aiubrakia, 
Elis, Zakynthus, Achaia, Epidaurus, Trcez§n, Her- 
mionS, and Halieis — strengthened by pecuniary 
payments from other confederates, who preferred 
commuting their obligation to serve beyond sea—a 
fleet of sixty triremes and a body of 1500 mercenary 
hoplites, were assembled; besides some Lacedaemonians, 
probably Helots or Neoclam odes. 1 At the same time, 
application was sent to Dionysius the Syracusan despot, for his 
co-operation against Korkyra, on the ground that the connexion 
of that island with Athens had proved once, and might prove 
again, dangerous to his city. 


B.0. 373. 

Lacedae¬ 
monian 
armament 
under 
Mnasippus, 
collected 
from all the 
confede¬ 
rates, 
invades 
Korkyra. 


got into confusion by representing 
that universal and turbulent reaction 
against the philo-Spartan oligarchies, 
which really did not take place until 
after the battle of Leuktra, as if it had 
taken place some three years earlier. 
The events recounted in DiodOr. xv. 40 
seem to me to belong to a period after 
the battle of Leuktra. 

Dioddrus also seems to have made a 
mistake in saying that the Athenians 
sent KtesiHh as auxiliary commander 
to Zakynthus (xv. 46); whereas this 
very commander is announced by 
himself in the next chanter (as well 
as by Xenophdn, who calls him Steal- 
klis) as sent to Korkyra (Hellenica, v. 
2 , 10 ). 

I conceive Dioddrus to have inad¬ 
vertently mentioned this Athenian 
expedition under Stesiklds orKteaiklSs, 
twice over; once as sent to Zakynthus 
—then again, as sent to Korkyra. The 
latter is the truth. No Athenian 


expedition at all appears on this 
occasion to have gone to Zakynthus; 
for Xenophdn enumerates tho Zakyn- 
thians among those who helped to tit 
out the fleet of Mnasippus (v. 2, 3). 

On the other hand, X see no Teason 
for calling in question tho reality of 
the two Lacedaemonian expeditions, 
m the last half of 374 u.c.—one under 
Aristokratds to Zakynthos, the other 
under Alkidas to Korkyra—which 
Dioddrus mentions (Diod. xv. 45, 46). 
It is true that Xenophdn does not 
notice either of them; but they are 
noway inconsistent with the facts 
which he does state. 

i Xen. Hollcn, vi. 2,8,6,16: compare 
v. 2, 21—about the commutation of 
personal service for money. 

Dioddrus (xv. 47) agrees with 
Xenophdn in the main about the 
expedition of Mnasippus, though 
differing on several other contempo¬ 
rary points. 
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It was 111 the spring of 373 b.c. that this force proceeded against 
Korkyra, under the command of the Lacedaemonian Mnasippus 
Mnasippus; who, having driven in the Korkyraean besieges 
fleet with the loss of four triremes, landed on the Mgh° lty ~ 
island, gained a victory, and confined the inhabitants ^ 1 2 t t ^ ation 
within the walls of the city. He next carried his adjoining 
ravages round the adjacent lands, which were found lands * 
in the highest slate of cultivation and full of the richest produce ; 
fields admirably tilled — vineyards in surpassing condition— 
with splendid farm-buildings, well-appointed wine-cellars, and 
abundance of cattle as well as labouring-slaves. The invading 
soldiers, while enriching themselves by depredations on cattle 
and slaves, became so pampered with the plentiful stock around, 
that they refused to drink any wine that was not of the first 
quality. 1 Such is the picture given by Xenoplidn, an unfriendly 
witness, of the democratical Korkyra, in respect of its landed 
economy, at the time when it was invaded by Mnasippus—a 
picture not less memorable than that presented by Thucydides 
(in the speech of Archidamus), of the flourishing agriculture 
surrounding democratical Athens, at the moment when the 
hand of the Peloponnesian devastator was first felt there in 
431 B.c. 3 

With such plentiful quarters for his soldiers, Mnasippus 
encamped on a hill near the city walls, cutting off those within 
from supplies out of the country, while he at the same time 
blocked up the harbour with his fleet. The Korkyrseans soon 
began to be in want. Yet they seemed to have no chance of 
safety except through aid from the Athenians, to whom they had 
sent envoys with pressing entreaties, 3 and who had now reason 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 6. eireifiyj 5$ damns): fxlj yap aKKo n vofj.t<T 7 frn rrjv yijv 
a»rej3ij (when Mnasippus landed), tapdm avriby (of the Athenians) i ) owpov ex«iv, 

T€ rrjs yyjs icat iSjjov efeipyacr/xevKji/ }xiu kcX ovx fjcraov ocry afxetvov i£ecpya<rrai. 

iray/coAu? *al ire<pvrevix.4iri)v rfy ^wpav. Compare the earlier portion of the 
fLeyaKoTTpeireU fie oi^orecs ical ocvwva? same speech (o. 80), and the second 
/care encevao-juieVovs exovcrav eirl ru>y aypwi/* speech of the same Archidamus (ii. 11). 
worr* Ji<f>a<ray rav s orpaTcwras tovto To the same purpose Thucydides 
rpv^^s 4\$ctv, tiar* ovk ede'Ae uv TrtVetv, «l speaks, respecting the properties of the 
frq d^o(Tjuu'a9 «Zi 7 . <al avSpiirroSa Si Kal wealthy men established throughout 
fioa-K-fifiara, irdpuroXAa ^AtV/cero 4k tS>v the area Of Attica—oi fie fivj/aroc KaAa 
aypujv, ' Krrifiara Kara ri)V ^cipav obeofiopuai? re 

OivoVy implied in the antecedent koI 7roAvTeA.e<rt. KaracrKevai^ aTroAcuAeKore? 
wcad oLvuvas, is understood after (ie, by the invasion)—Tliucyd. ii. 65. 
vCvciv. s The envoys from Korkyra to 

2 Thucyd. i 82 (Speech of Archi- Athens (mentioned by XenophSn, v. 2, 
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to regret their hasty consent (in the preceding year) to summon 
The home the fleet of Timotheus from the island. How- 

gorkyrseans ever> Timotheus was again appointed admiral of a 
intiwcity new fleet to be sent thither; while a division of 600 
intercepted peltasts, under Stesikl&3, was directed to be despatched 
—•want by the quickest route, to meet the immediate neces- 
hop^oT 11 sities of the Korkyrseans, during the delays unavoid- 
except in able in the preparation of the main fleet and its 
Athens* 1 circumnavigation of Peloponnesus. The peltasts were 
Reinforce- conveyed by land across Thessaly and Epirus, to 
nomAthens the coast opposite Korkyra; upon which island 
Athenian they were enabled to land through the intervention 
fleet of Alketas solicited by the Athenians. They were 

5nde? ins fortunate enough to get into the town; where they 
Timotheus no t only brought the news that a large Athenian 
fleet might be speedily expected, but also contributed much 
to the defence. Without such encouragement and aid, the 
Korkyraeans would hardly have held out; for the famine within 
the walls increased daily; and at length became so severe that 
many of the citizens deserted, and numbers of slaves were thrust 
out. Mnasippus refused to receive them, making public pro¬ 
clamation that every one who deserted should be sold into 
slavery; and since deserters nevertheless continued to come, be 
caused them to be scourged back to the city-gates. As for the 
unfortunate slaves, being neither received by him nor re-admitted 
within, many perished outside of the gates from sheer hunger. 1 

Such spectacles of misery portended so visibly the approaching 
hour of surrender, that the besieging army became careless and 
the general insolent. Though his military chest was well filled, 
through the numerous pecuniary payments which he had received 
from allies in commutation of personal service, yet he had 
dismissed several of his mercenaries without pay, and had kept 
all of them unpaid for the last two months. His present temper 
made him not only more harsh towards his own soldiers,® but 

9) would probably cross Epirus and StesiklGs presently to be mentioned. 
Thessaly, through the aid of Alketas. 1 Xen. Hellen. vi 2,15. ( 

This would be a much quicker way for 2 Xen. Hellen. vi. \ lo. o ait 
them than the circumnavigation of Mvatmnros bpCtv ravra, cw>/u$if r« o«rov 
Peloponnesus; and it would suggest ovk vfiij cx*w ir6ktv, tea t ire pi tovs 
the same way for the detachment of (u<rQo<f>6povs ctcatvovpyet, kai rovs p-ev 
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also less vigilant in the conduct of the siege. Accordingly the 
besieged, detecting from their watch-towers the negli¬ 
gence of the guards, chose a favourable opportunity 
and made a vigorous sally. Mnasippus, on seeing his 
outposts driven in, armed himself and hastened for¬ 
ward with the Lacedaemonians around him to sustain 
them, giving orders to the officers of the mercenaries 
to bring their men forward also. But these officers 
replied that they could not answer for the obedience 
of soldiers without pay; upon which Mnasippus was 
so incensed, that he struck them with his stick and 
with the shaft of his spear. Such an insult in¬ 
flamed still further the existing discontent. Both 
officers and soldiers came to the combat dis¬ 
couraged and heartless, while the Athenian peltasts 
and the Korkyracan hoplites, rushing out of several gates at once, 
pressed their attack with desperate energy. Mnasippus, after 
displaying great personal valour, was at length slain, and all his 
troops, being completely routed, fled back to the fortified camp 
in which their stores were preserved. Even this too might have 
been taken, and the whole armament destroyed, had the besieged 
attacked it at once. But they were astonished at their own 
success. Mistaking the numerous camp-followers for soldiers in 
reserve, they retired back to the city. 

Their victory was however so complete, as to re-open easy 
communication with the country, to procure sufficient . roacll 
temporary supplies, and to afford a certainty of hold- of the Athe- 
ing out until reinforcement from Athens should forcemeat 
arrive. Such reinforcement, indeed, was already on ~^gj er " 
its way, and had been announced as approaching to successor of 
Hypermenes (second under the deceased Mnasippus), Jj£^y S pus * 
who had now succeeded to the command. Terrified away the 
at the news, he hastened to sail round from his i^inghis 
station—which he had occupied with the fleet to 
block up the harbour—to the fortified camp. Here p rope rty 
he first put the slaves, as well as the property, aboard 
of his transports, and sent them away, remaining himself to 
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rivas avr&v afrojiu’<r0ov$ e7r«7ronficet, rots fxurBbv, ovk anopuv, <I>? eXeyero, 
£’ oC<ri kcll Svotv 7)57} fiqvolv rbv rav, &C. 
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defend the camp with the soldiers and marines, but remaining 
only a short time, and then taking these latter also aboard the 
triremes. He thus completely evacuated the island, making off 
for Lenkas. But such had been the hurry, and so great the 
terror lest the Athenian fleet should arrive, that much corn and 
wine, many slaves, and even many sick and wounded soldiers, 
were left behind. To the victorious Korkyrseans, these acquisi¬ 
tions were not needed to enhance the value of a triumph which 
rescued them from capture, slavery, or starvation. 1 

The Athenian fleet had not only been tardy in arriving so as 
to incur much risk of finding the island already taken, 
but when it did come it was commanded by 
IphikratGs, Chabrias, and the orator Kallistratus 2 — 
not by Timotheus, whom the original vote of the 
people had nominated. It appears that Timotheus — 
who (in April, 373 B.O.), when the Athenians first 
learnt that the formidable Lacedaemonian fleet had 
begun to attack Korkyra, had been directed to pro¬ 
ceed thither forthwith with a fleet of 60 triremes— 
found a difficulty in manning his ships at Athens, 
and therefore undertook a preliminary cruise to 
procure both seamen and contributory funds from 
the maritime allies. His first act was to transport the COO 
peltasts under Stesikles to Thessaly, where he entered into 
relations with Jason of Pherse. He persuaded the latter to 
become the ally of Athens, and to further the march of Stesikles 
with his division by land acioss Thessaly, over the passes of 
Pindus, to Epirus; where Alketas, who was at once the ally of 
Athens and the dependent of Jason, conveyed them by night 
across the strait from Epirus to Korkyra. Having thus opened 
important connexion with the powerful Thessalian despot, and 
obtained from him a very seasonable service, together (perhaps) 
with some seamen from Pagasae to man his fleet, Timotheus 
proceeded onward to the ports of Macedonia, where he also 
entered into relations with Amyntas, receiving from him signal 
marks of private favour, and then to Thrace, as well as the 
neighbouring islands. Ilia voyage procured for him valuable 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, IS—26; Diod6r. xv. 47. 

2 Xen. Helion. vi. 3D. 
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subsidies in money and supplies of seamen, besides some new 
adhesions and deputies to the Athenian confederacy. 

This preliminary cruise of Timotheus, undertaken with the 
general purpose of collecting means for the expedition to Kor¬ 
kyra, began in the month of April or commencement of May* 
373 B.C. 1 On departing, it appears, he had given orders to such 


i The manner in which I have 
described the preliminary cruise of 
Timotheus will be found (I think) the 
only •nay of uniting into one consistent 
narrative the scattered fragments of 
information which we possess respect¬ 
ing his proceedings in this year. 

The date of his setting out from 
Athens is exactly determined by 
Demosthenes, adv. Timoth. p. 1180— 
the month Munychion, in the arcliuu- 
ship of SokratidSs—April, 873 B.C. 
Dioddrus says that he proceeded to 
Thrace, and that he acquired several 
new members for the confederacy (xv. 
47); Xenophdn states that he sailed 
towards the islands (Hellen. vi. 2,12): 
two statements not directly the same, 
yet not incompatible with each other. 
In his way to Thrace, he wbuld 
naturally pass up the Buboean strait 
and along the coast of Thessaly. 

We know that StesiklSs and his 
eltasts must have got to Korkyra. not 
y sea circumnavigating Peloponnesus, 
but by land across Thessaly and Epirus 
—a much quicker way. Xenoph6n tells 
ns that the Athenians “ asked Alketas 
to help them to cross over from the 
mainland of Epirus to the opposite 
island of Korkyra, and that they 
were in consequence carried across by 
night”— ’AAxeTOv 5« iSerjQrjcrav <rvvSta- 
fiifUoLcrat. Tovrovt* /cal ovrot (t&v vvk- 
t b s 5 1 a/t op.«. <r6 « vr « s irov rij $ 
€iarjK6ov eis ttjp ir6\n\ 

Now these troops could not have 
got to Epirns without crossing Thes¬ 
saly; nor could they have crossed 
Thessaly without the permission and 
escort of Jason. Moreover, Alketas 
himself was the dependent of Jason, 
whose goodwill was therefore doubly 
necessary (Xen. Ilellon. vi. 1,7). 

We further know that in the year 
preceding (874 B.C,), Jason was not 
yet in alliance with Athens, nor even 
inclined to become so, though the 
Athenians were very anxious for it 
(Xen. Hellen. vi. 1, 10). But in No¬ 
vember, 878 B.C., Jason (as well as 
Alketas) appeal's as the established 
ally of Athens; not as then becoming 


her ally for the first time, but as so 
completely an established ally, that 
he comes to Athens for the express 
purpose of being present at the trial of 
Timotheus and of deposing in his favour 
— &<j)tKOfx4pov -yap’AAice rov /calTacrovo? <!>s 
rovrov (Timotheus) ev r<3 M aip.a/crqpiw/'/. 
/xtjvIt/{> err’ ’Aaretov ap^ovros, e iri t'ov 
ay uiva to v to H tov, <r ovro) u 

avT(p k ai KarayOfi.iv<ov eif tvjv ol/etny 
tyjp ir iletpatut, <ftc. (Demos, adv. Tim. 
C. 5, p. 1190).^ Again— avr'ov Se tovtov 
( rimotheus) efatroupe vo>v pev Ttov 
tmT^Seuou k al ooeeuou aurcj/ airdvroiv, ert 
84 /cal 'AA/crftov /cal 'Iairovo;, 
^uppaxw^ ovrtov it p c v, poAis ukv 
c7rc/VflijTe a<btlvat (Demos, ib. c. 8, p. 
11S7). We see from hence therefore 
that the first alliance between Jason 
and Athens had been contracted in the 
early part of 373 B.c., we see further 
that it had been contracted by Timo¬ 
theus in his preliminary cruise, which 
is the only reasonable way of explain¬ 
ing the strong interest felt by Jason 
as well as by Alketas in the fate of 
Timotheus, inducing them to take the 
remarkable step of coming to Athens 
to promote his acquittal. It was 
Timotheus who had first made the 
alliance of Athens with Alketas 
(Diodbr. xv. 8(5; Cornel. Nepos, 
Timoth. c. 2), a year or two before. 

Combining all the circumstances 
here stated, I infer with confidence 
that Timotheus, in his preliminary 
cruise, visited Jason, contracted alli¬ 
ance between him and Athens, and 
revailed upon him to forward the 
ivision of StesiklGs across Thessaly to 
Epirus and Korkyra. 

In this oration of Demosthenes there 
are three or four exact dates men¬ 
tioned, which are a great aid to the 
understanding of the historical events 
of the time. That oTation is spoken 
by Apollodorus, claiming from Timo¬ 
theus the repayment of money lent to 
him by Pasion the banker, father of 
Apollodorus; and the dates specified 
are copied from entries made by 
Pasion at the time in his commercial 
books (c. 1, p. 1186; c. 9, p. 1107). 
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of the allies as were intended to form part of the expedition, 
to assemble at Kalauria (an island off Troezen, con¬ 
secrated to Poseidon), where he would himself come 
and take them up to proceed onward. Pursuant to 
such order, several contingents mustered at this 
island; among them the Boeotians, who sent several 
triremes, though in the preceding year it had been 
alleged against them that they contributed nothing to 
sustain the naval exertions of Athens. But Timotheus 
stayed out a long time. Beliance was placed upon 
him, and upon the money which he was to bring 
home, for the pay of the fleet; and the unpaid 
triremes accordingly fell into distress and disorganiza¬ 
tion at Kalauria, awaiting his return. 1 In the 
meantime fresh news reached Athens that Korkyra 
was much pressed; so that great indignation was felt 
against the absent admiral, for employing in his present cruise a 
precious interval essential to enable him to reach the island in 
time. Iphikrates (who had recently come back from serving 
with Pharnabazus, in an unavailing attempt to reconquer Egypt 
for the Persian king) and the orator Kallistratus were especially 
loud in their accusations against him. And as the very salvation 
of Korkyra required pressing haste, the Athenians cancelled the 
appointment of Timotheus even during his absence—naming 
Iphikrates, Kallistratus, and Chabrias to equip a fleet and go 
round to Korkyra without delay. 

Before obey could get ready, Timotheus returned, bringing 
several new adhesions to the confederacy, with a flourishing 
account of general success. 5 He went down to Kalauria to 
supply the deflciencies of funds, and make up for the embar¬ 
rassments which his absence had occasioned. But he could 
not pay the Boeotian trierarchs without borrowing money for 
the purpose on his own credit; for though the sum brought 
home from his voyage was considerable, it would appear that 


iDemostben. adv. Timoth. c. 3, p. 
1188. apiaQov pev rb crrpartvpa Kara- 
AeAvtrflat iv Kakavpitf. &c.— ibid. c. 10, 
|3 1190. wpotryj/ct. yap ry pev Botam'cp 
apxovn 7ra/>a rovrov ^Timotheus) rijy 
t po<f>^v rots ev rats vavTivapakapfSaveiv* 
4k yap T&v coivatv tv vt uv 


H p.iT$o4>op La i} v r<$ errparetfp- 
art* ra 84 xprjpara cr v ^Timotheus) 
airavra gafiK rtav $vppa m 

X to v • /eat cri e8ei ai/riov koyov airobovvai , 

axenoph. HeUen. vi. 2, 12, 13, 39; 
Demosthen. adv. Timoth c. 3, p. 1188. 
» Diod6r. xv. 47. 
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the demands upon him had been greater still. At first an 
accusation, called for in consequence of the pro- 
nouneed displeasure of the public, was entered against —an a.ocusa- 
liim by IphikratSs and Kallistratus. But as these Entered 
two had been named joint admirals for the expedi- 
tion to Korkyra, which admitted of no delay, his postponed 
trial was postponed until the autumn—a postpone- ™ t ^ h 0 e f 
ment advantageous to the accused, and doubtless gjM*»tfis 
seconded by his friends. 1 Korkyra. 

Meanwhile Iphikrat^s adopted the nnst strenuous measures 
for accelerating the equipment of his fleet. In the R ap idand 
present temper ol the public, and in the known 
danger of Korkyra, he was allowed (though perhaps of iphikra- 
Timotheus, a few weeks earlier, would not have been Korkyra— 8 
allowed) not only to impress seamen in the port, but his excellent 
even to coerce the trierarchs with severity, 2 and to mentoithe 
employ all the triremes reserved for the coast-guard JeaSmi? ° n 
of Attica, as well as the two sacred triremes called f 
Paralus and Salaminia. He thus completed a fleet night of the 
of seventy sail, promising to send back a large portion Jfans^iSn 
of it directly, if matters took a favourable turn at Korkyra. 
Korkyra. Expecting to find on the watch for him a Lacedremo- 
nian fleet fully equal to his own, he arranged his voyage so as to 
combine the maximum of speed with training to his seamen, and 
with preparation for naval combat. The larger sails of an ancient 
trireme were habitually taken out of the ship previous to a battle,, 
as being inconvenient aboard: IphikratSs left such sails at 
Athens, employed even the smaller sails sparingly, and kept his 
seamen constantly at the oar; which greatly accelerated his 
progress, at the same time that it kept the men m excellent 
training. Every day he had to stop, for meals and rest, on an 
enemy’s shore; and these halts were conducted with such 
extreme dexterity, as well as precision, that uhe least possible 

11 collect what is here stated from must have been postponed, in conse- 
Demosthen. adv. Timoth. c. 3, p. 1188; quence of the necessity for Iphikrat§s 
c. 10, p. 1199. It is there said that and Kallistratus going away at once 
Timotheus was about to sail home to preserve KoTkyra. 
from Kalauvia to take his trial; yet it 2 Xen. Hellen. vi. 2,14. 6 (Iphi- 
is certain that his trial did not take kratfis) iirel icarfonj arparTiyhs, jnoAa 
place until the month Meemakterion 6£609 ra9 vave eirArjpouro, teal rove. 
or November. Accordingly the trial rpuipdpxovs rjvayca^e. 
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time was consumed, not enough for any local hostile force to get 
together. On reaching Sphakteria, Iphikrates learnt for the first 
time the defeat and death of 'Mnasippus. Yet not fully trusting 
the correctness of his information, he still persevered both in his 
celerity and his precautions, until he reached Kephallenia, where 
he first fully satisfied himself that the danger of Korkyra was 
past The excellent management of Iphikrates throughout this 
expedition is spoken of in terms of admiration by Xenophdn. 1 

Having no longer any fear of the Lacedaemonian fleet, the 
He goes on Athenian commander probably now sent back the 
to Korkyra, home-squadron of Attica which he had been allowed 
by sSprufe* to take, but which could ill be spared from the defence 
cusan^n^ 1 * coast * 2 After making himself master of some 

remes sent of the Kephallenian cities, he then proceeded onward 
to the md of to Korkyra, where the squadron of ten triremes from 
Sparta. Syracuse was now on the point of arriving; sent by 
Dionysius to aid the Lacedaemonians, but as yet uninformed of 
their flight. Iphikrates, posting scouts on the hills to give notice 
of their approach, set apart twenty triremes to he ready for 
moving at the first signal. So excellent was his discipline (says 
Xenophdn), that “the moment the signal was made, the ardour 
of all the crews was a fine tiling to see : there was not a man who 
did not hasten at a run to take his place aboard”. 3 The ten 
Syracusan triremes, after their voyage across from the lapygian 
cape, had halted to rest their men on one of the northern points 
of Korkyra, where they were found by Iphikrates and captured, 
with all their crews and the admiral Anippus, one alone escaping 
through the strenuous efforts of her captain, the Rhodian 
Melanopus. Iphikrates returned in triumph, towing his nine 
prizes into the harbour of Korkyra. The crews, being sold or 
ransomed, yielded to him a sum of 60 talents; the admiral 
Anippus was retained in expectation of a higher ransom, hut slew 
himseli shortly afterwards from mortification. 4 

1 Xen. Hehen. vi. 2, 27, 32. kyra, some triremes of Dionysius 

2 Compare vi. 2,14 with vi 2, 89. carrying sacred ornaments to Delphi 

2 Xen. Hollen. vi. 2, 34. and Olympia. They detained and 

4 Xen. Hellen. vi 2, 35, 38; Diodor, appropriated the valuable cargo, of 

xv. 47. which Dionysius afterwards loudly 

We find a story recounted by complained. 

DiodAras (xvi. 57), that the Athenians This story (if there be any truth in 
under Iphikrates captured, off Kor- it) can hardly allude to any other 
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Though the sum thus realized enabled Iphikrates for the time 
to pay his men, yet the suicide of Anippus was a 
pecuniary disappointment to him, and he soon began W ant of 
to need money. This consideration induced him to SendB^io^ 
consent to the return of his colleague Kallistratus, Kallistratus 
who, an orator by profession, and not on friendly 


terms with Iphikrates, had come out against his own ^menat* 
consent. Iphikrates had himself singled out both Korkvra— 
Kallistratus and Ohabrias as his colleagues. He was 


not indifferent to the value of their advice, nor did 
he fear the criticisms, even of rivals, on what they 


service in 
Akarnania. 


really saw in his proceedings. But he had accepted the command 
under hazardous circumstances, not only from the insulting 
displacement of Timotheus, and the provocation consequently 
given to a powerful party attached to the son of Kondn, but also 
under great doubts whether he could succeed in relieving 
Korkyra, in spite of the rigorous coercion which he applied to 
man his fleet. Had the island been taken and had Iphikrates 
failed, he would have found himself exposed to severe crimina¬ 
tion and multiplied enemies at Athens. Perhaps Kallistratus 
and Chabrias, if left at home, might in that case have been among 
his assailants, so that it was important to him to identify both 
of them with his good or ill success, and to profit by the military 
ability of the latter as well as by the oratorical talent of the 


former. 1 As the result of the expedition, however, was altogether 
favourable, all such anxieties were removed. Iphikrates could 
well afford to part with both his colleagues; and Kallistratus 
engaged that, if permitted to go home, he would employ all his 


triremes than those under Anippus. himself singled them out) KaAAiorparrfv 
Yet Xenophdn would probably nave re rbv Brjixijyopov, ov fxaXa. imrrjSctov 
mentioned the story, if he had heard ovt a, /cal XafUgCav, juaAa crrpanrjyiKbv 
it; since it presents the enemies of vofu^Sfx«vov, yip 4>povlp.ovs ovto\>s 
Sparta as committing sacrilege. And r/yov/mcvos elvat, crvp.jSoi7Aovff \aficiv 
whether the triremes were carrying 4pov\tro, croxbpov ftotBoKelStaTTpa^ao-Oaf 
sacred ornaments or not, it is certain elre avriirdkov? vop.t$Mv. ovrto 
that they were coming to take part in 0pa<r4u><s (some words in the text seem 
the war, and were therefore legitimate to he wanting) , . . jaifre Karapfe- 
prizes. _ _ 6v/niav /x^re /cara/xeAwi/ <f>a£v«<r0ai fJLrjSiu t 

1 Xen, Hellen. vi. 2 ,39. The meaning fteyaAo^povovvro? i<i> «atir<p tovt6 /xoc 
of Xenophdn here is not very dear, nor S o/cet avSpbt etvai, 
is even the text perfect. I follow Dr. Thirl wall's translation 

^ *Eyw pjkv &}) ravnp t5j u <ttpa.Tqyto.v of ov fiaka imnjSetov, which appears to 
tcov T <fuKpdrovi ovx rj/aara iiraivib * me decidedly preferable. Tne word 
eiretra /cal rb irpo o’lKt'rQai /eeAev- (vi. 8 , 8 ) shows that Kallistratus 

«r a t « a v r 4 i (this t*ho ws that Ipliikratfis was an unwilling colleague. 
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efforts to keep the fleet well paid from tlie public treasury ; or, 
if this were impracticable, that lie would labour to procure peace. 1 
So terrible are the difficulties which the Grecian generals now 
experience in procuring money from Athens (or from other cities 
in whose service they are acting), for payment of their troops I 
Iphikrates suffered the same embarrassment which Timotheus 
had experienced the year before, and which will be found yet 
more painfully felt as we advance forward in the history. For 
the present he subsisted his seamen by finding work for them 
on the farms of the Korkyraeans, where there must doubtless 
have been ample necessity for repairs after the devastations of 
Mnasippus; while he crossed over to Akarnania with his peltasts 
and hoplites, and there obtained service with the townships 
friendly to Athens against such others as were friendly to Sparta, 
especially against the warlike inhabitants of the strong town 
called Thyrieis. 2 

Tlie happy resuli of the Korkyraean expedition, imparting 
3 * c 373 universal satisfaction at Athens, was not less bene¬ 
ficial to Timotheus than to Iphikrates. It was in 
tonoS aWe November, 373 b.c., that the former, as well as his 
opinion at T U0 estor or military treasurer Antimachus, underwent 
Athens, in each his trial. Kallistratus, having returned home, 
pleaded against the quaestor, perhaps against Timo- 
Korkyra-- ^ eus a ^°> ^ one accusers, 3 though probably 

the trial of in a spirit of greater gentleness and moderation, in 
“r consequence of his recent joint success and of the 
Jason"and g enera ^ g 00( l temper pievalent in the city. And 
Aiketas while the edge of the accusation against Timotheus 
support 'was thus blunted, the defence was strengthened not 
Suaitor 8 !* merely by numerous citizen friends speaking in liis 
condemned favour with increased confidence, but also by the 
to death unusual phaenomenon of two powerful foreign sup¬ 
porters. At the request of Timotheus, both Aiketas of Epirus 
and Jason of Pherae came to Athens a little before the trial, to 
appear as witnesses in his favour. They were received and 
lodged by him in his house in the Hippodamian Agora, the 

1 Sen. Hdllen. vi. 3. 3. vtrocrx6u.eyoi i) irooj<rec.y, <&c. 

vap 'I^iKoa-ret (Kallistratus) el aurbv * Sen. Hellen iv. 2, 37, 38, 

4 i e i, i) xptfjotaTa 7 $ vavTtK<$, 3 Demos, coil. Tim. c. 9, pp. 1197,1198. 
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principal square of the Peirseus. And as he was then in some 
embarrassment for want of money, he found it necessary to 
borrow various articles of finery in order to do them honour— 
clothes, bedding, and two silver drinking-bowls—from Pasion, 
a wealthy banker near at hand. These two important witnesses 
would depose to the zealous service and estimable qualities of 
Timotheus, who had inspired them with warm interest, and had 
been the means of bringing them into alliance with Athens—an 
alliance which they had sealed at once by conveying Stesikles 
and his division across Thessaly and Epirus to Korkyra. The 
minds of the Dikastery would be powerfully affected by seeing 
before them such a man as Jason of Pherse, at that moment the 
most powerful individual in Greece, and we are not surprised to 
learn that Timotheus was acquitted. His treasurer Antimachus, 
not tried by the same Dikastery, and doubtless not so powerfully 
befriended, was less fortunate. He was condemned to death and 
his property confiscated ; the Dikastery doubtless believing, on 
what evidence we do not know, that he had been guilty of fraud 
in dealing with the public money, which had caused serious 
injury at a most important crisis. Under the circumstances of 
the case, he was held responsible, as treasurer, for the pecuniary 
department of the money-levying command confided to Timotheus 
by the people. 

As to the military conduct, for which Timotheus himself 
would be personally accountable, we can only remark Timotheus 
that, having been invested with the command for the gSuty^o? 
special purpose of relieving the besieged Korkyra, he 
appears to have devoted an unreasonable length of under the 
time to his own self-originated cruise elsewhere, Btancos^- 
tliough such cruise was in itself beneficial to Athens ; 
insomuch that if Korkyra had really been taken, the reputation 
people would have had good reason for imputing the £e?ccopts 
misfortune to his delay. 1 And although he was now 
acquitted, his reputation suffered so much by the Persia. 

1 The narrative here given of the XenophOn and Demosthenes ' 
events of 373 b.c., so far as they Schneider in his note, indeed, un¬ 
concern Timotheus and Iplnkrat^s, plies, and Rehdantz (Vitae lphicratis, 
appears to me the only way of <fec,, p 86) contends, that IphikratGa 
satistymg the exigences of the case, did not take the command of the 
and following the statements of fleet, nor depart from Athens, until 
8—10 
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whole affair, that in the ensuing spring he was glad to accept an 
invitation of the Persian satraps, who offered him the command 
of the Grecian mercenaries in their service for the Egyptian war 


after the trial of Timotheus. There 
are some expressions in the oration of 
Demosthenes, which might seem to 
countenance this supposition; but it 
will be found hardly admissible, if we 
attentively study the senes of tacts. 

1. Mnasippus arrived with his 
armament at Korkyra, and began the 
siege, either before April, or at the 
first opening of April, 373 B.c. For his 
arrival there, ana the good condition 
of his fleet, was known at Athens 
before Timotheus received his appoint¬ 
ment as admiral of the fleet for the 
Telief of the island (Xen. Hellen. vt 2, 
10,11,12). 

2. Timotheus sailed from Peirseus 
on this appointed voyage in April, 373 

’ 3. Timotheus was tried at Athens 
in November, 378 b.c. *, Alketas and 
Jason being then present, as allies of 
Athens and witnesses in Ms favour. 

Now, if the truth were that 
IphikratSs did not depart from 
Athens with his fleet until after the 
trial of Timotheus in November, we 
must suppose that the siego of Korkyra 
by Mnasippus lasted seven months, 
and the cruise of Timotheus nearly 
five months. Both the one and the 
other are altogether improbable. The 
Athenians would never have permitted 
Korkyra to Incur so terrible a chance 
of capture, simply in order to wait for 
the trial of Timotheus. XenophOn 
does not expressly say how long the 
siege of Korkyra lasted, but from his 
expressions about the mercenaries of 
Mnasippus (that already pay was 
■owing to them ^ for as muck as two 
months —/cal dvolv -fjSv) ayvoiv —vi. 2, 
16), we should infer that it could 
hardly have lasted more than three 
months m all. Let us say that it 
lasted four months: the siege would 
then be over in August, and we know 
that the fleet of IphikratSs arrived 
just after the siege was concluded 

Besides, is it credible that Timotheus 
—named as admiral for the express 
purpose of relieving Korkyra, and 
knowing that Mnasippus was already 
besieging the place with a formidable 
fleet—would have spent so long a time 
as Jive months in his preliminary 
cruise7 

I presume Timotheus to have stayeo 


out in this cruise about two months; 
and even this length of time would 
be quite sufficient to raise strong 
displeasure against him at Athens, 
when the danger and privations of 
Korkyra were made known as hourly 
increasing At the time when Timo¬ 
theus came hack to Athens, he found 
all this displeasure actually afloat 
against him, excited m part by the 
strong censuves of Iphikrat&s and 
Kallistratus (Dem. cont. Timoth. p. 
1187, c. 3). The adverse orations in 
the public assembly, besides inflaming 
the wrath of the Athenians against 
him, caused a vote to be passed 
deposing him from his command to 
Korkyra, and nominating in his 
place Iphikratds, with Chabrias and 
Kallistratus. Probably those who 
proposed this vote would at the same 
time give notice that they intended 
to prefer a judicial accusation against 
Timotheus for breach or neglect of 
duty. But it would be the interest of 
all parties to postpone actual trial 
until the fate of Korkyra should be 
determined, for which purpose the 
saving of time would be precious. 
Already too much time had been lost, 
and IphikratGs was well aware that 
his whole chance of success depended 
upon celerity; while Timotheus and 
his friends would look upon postpone¬ 
ment as an additional chance of 
softening the public displeasure, 
besides enabling them to obtain the 
attendance of Jason and Alketas. 
Still, though trial was postponed, 
Timotheus was from thiB moment 
under impeachment. The oration 
composed by Demosthenes therefore 
(delivered by Apollodorus as plaintiff 
several years afterwards)—though 
speaking loosely, and not distinguish 
ing the angry speeches against 
Timotheus in the public assembly (in 
June, 373 B.C,, or thereabouts, whereby 
his deposition was obtained), from the 
accusing speeches against him at his 
actual trial in November. 373 BC., 
before the dikastery—ia nevertheless not 
incorrect in saying—eimS// 8’ airex«- 
porovpBri fiev vymv trrpanjybs Siaro 
fjfy irepirrkevarai Utkoir6vvri<roy, eirt. 
Kpta-ei Si irapeSiSoro els r'ov 
Syjfi^v, air las rijv 'xeyicrrqs (c. J, 

p H87)-and agair. respecting his 
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—the same command from which Iphikrates had retired a little 
time before. 1 

That admiral, whose naval force had been reinforced by a 
large number of Korkyrsean triremes, was committing without 
•opposition incursions against Akarnania and the western 
coast of Peloponnesus; insomuch that the expelled Messenians, 
in their distant exile at Hesperides in Libya, began to conceive 
hopes of being restored by Athens to Naupaktus, which they 
had occupied under her protection during the Peloponnesian 


coming from Kalauria to Athens— 
fxeWoiu toCvvv Karravktiiv eiri ttjv Kpitriv, 
ev Kakavpitf. SavcC^eratj &C. (p. 1188— 
1180) That Timotheus had been 
handed over to the people for trial— 
that he was sailing back from Kalauria 
■>or ht$ tnal— mil* lit \\ell be asserted 
respecting his position in the month of 
June, though his tnal did not actually 
take place until November. I think it 
cannot lie doubted that the triremes at 
Kalauria would form a part of that 
fleet which actually went to Korkyra 
under IphikratSs; not waiting to go 
thither until after the trial of Timo¬ 
theus in November, but departing as 
soon as Iphikratfis could get ready, 
probably about July, 373 B.c. 

Rehdantz argues that if Iphikratfis 
departed with the fleet in July, he 
must have returned to Athens in 
November to the trial of Timotheus, 
which is contrary to Xenophdn’s 
affirmation, that he remained in the 
Ionian sea until 371 B.C. But if we 
look attentively at the oration of 
DemosthenSs, we shall see that there 
is no certain ground for affirming 
Iphikrates to have been present in 
Athens m November, during the actual 
trial of Timotheus. The phrases in p. 
1187— e<f>et-(TTr)Ket S’ avrtji Kakkicrparog 
K<u ’I<l)iKpa.Tri$ . . ovtio 8e SUB e trap 
i>pa$ KaTriyopovvrcs rovrov avroC re teal 
oi ervpayopevovres avrots, &C., may be 
well explained, so far as Iphikrat&s is 
concerned, by supposing them to allude 
to those pronounced censures in the 
public assembly whereby the vote of 
deposition against Timotheus was 
obtained, ana whereby the general 
indignation against him was first 
excited. I therefore see no reason for 
affirming that Iphikratfis was actually 
present at the trial of Timotheus in 
November. But Kallistratus was 
really present at the trial (see c. 9, p, 
1197, 1198), which consists well enough 


with the statement of Xenophdn, that 
this orator obtained permission from 
Iphikrat&s to leave him at Korkyra 
and come back to Athens (vi. 3, 3). 
Kallistratus directed his accusation 
mainly against Antimachus, the trea¬ 
surer of Timotheus. And it appears 
to me that under the circumstances of 
the case, Iphikrat6s, having carried his 
point of superseding Timotheus in the 
command and gaining an important 
success at Korkyra, might he well 
ploased to be dispensed from the 
obligation of formally accusing him 
befoie the Dikastery, in opposition to 
Jason and Alketas, as well as to a 
powerful body of Athenian friends. 

Diodorus (xv. 47) makes a state¬ 
ment quite different from Xenophdn. 
He says that Timotheus was at first 
deposed from his command, but after¬ 
wards forgiven and re-appointed by the 
people (jointly with IphikratGs) in con¬ 
sequence of the great accession of force 
which he had procured in his prelimi¬ 
nary craise. Accordingly the fleet, 130 
triremes in number, was despatched to 
Korkyra under the joint command of 
IphikratOs and Timotheus. Dioddrus 
makes no mention of the trial of Timo¬ 
theus This account is evidently quite 
distinct from that of XenophOn, which 
latter is on all grounds to be preferred, 
especially as its main points are in 
conformity with the Demosthenic ora¬ 
tion. 

1 Demosth cont. Timoth. c. 6, p. 
1191; c. 8, p. 1194. 

We see from another passage of the 
*ame oration that the creditors of 
Timotheus reckoned upon his making 
a large sum of money in the Persian 
service (c. 1, p. 1185). This further 
illustrates what I have said in a pre¬ 
vious note about the motives of the 
distinguished Athenian officers to take 
service m foreign parts away from 
Athens. 
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War. 1 And while the Athenians were thus masters at sea 
both east and west of Peloponnesus, 2 Sparta and her 
confederates, discouraged by the ruinous failure of 
their expedition against Korkyra in the preceding 
year, appear to have remained inactive. With such 
of henieteat mental predispositions, they were powerfully affected 
' ~ by religious alarm arising from certain frightful 

earthquakes and inundations with which Pelopon¬ 
nesus was visited during this year, and which were 
regarded as marks of the wrath of the god Poseidon, 
dismayed by More, of these formidable visitations occurred this 
another 63 y ear in Peloponnesus than had ever before been 
known, especially one, the worst of all, whereby the- 
two towns of Helikg and Bura in Acliaia were 
destroyed, together with a large portion of their 
population. Ten Lacedaemonian triremes, which 
happened to he moored on this shore on the night 
when the calamity occurred, were destroyed by the rush of the 
waters.® 


B 0. 372. 

Discourage¬ 
ment of 
Sparta in 


at korkyra, 
and of the 
triumphant 
position of 
IplukratGs. 
They are 
further 


divine signs 
—Helikd 
and Bura 
are de¬ 
stroyed by 
an earth¬ 
quake 


Under these depressing circumstances, the Lacedaemonians had 


The 

Spartans 
again send 
AntaUridas 
to Persia, to 
sue for a 
fresh inter¬ 
vention— 
the Persian 
satraps send 
down an 
order that 
the Grecian 
belligerents 
shall make 
up their 
differences. 


recourse to the same manoeuvre which had so well 
served their purpose fifteen years before, in 388—387 
b.o. They sent Antalkidas again as envoy to Persia, 
to entreat both pecuniary aid, 4 and a fresh Persian 
intervention enforcing anew the peace which bore his 
name ; which peace had now been infringed (according 
to Lacedaemonian construction) by the reconstitution of 
the Boeotian confederacy under Thebes as president. 
And it appears that in the course of the autumn or 
winter, Persian envoys actually did come to Greece, 
requiring that the belligerents should all desist from 
war, and wind up their dissensions on the principles 


1 Xen. Hellen. vi 2, 38; Pausanias, 
!v. 26, 3. 

3 See a ourious testimony to this fact 
in Demosthen. cont. Neaeram, c. 12, p. 
1367. 

3 Dioddr. xi. 48, 49 ; Pausan. vii. 26; 
AUlian Hist. Animal, xi. 19. 

Kallisthends seems to have described 
at large, with appropriate religious 


comments, numerous physical portents 
which occurred about this time (see 
Kallisthen. Fragm. 8, ed. Didot). 

4 This second mission of Antalkidas 
is sufficiently verified by an indirect 
allusion of XenophOn (vi. 3, 12). His 
known philo-Laconian sentiments suf¬ 
ficiently explain why he avoids directly 
mentioning it 
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of the peace of Antalkidas. 1 The Persian satraps, at this time 
renewing their efforts against Egypt, were anxious for the cessa¬ 
tion of hostilities in Greece, as a means of enlarging their numbers 
of Grecian mercenaries, of which troops Timotheus had left 
Athens a few months before to take the command. 

Apart, however, from this prospect of Persian intervention, 
which doubtless was not without effect, Athens Athens 
herself was becoming more and more disposed towards Awards? 
peace. That common fear and hatred of the Lacedse- peace 
monians, which had brought her into alliance with Thebes in 
378 B.C., was now no longer predominant. She was actually at 
the head of a considerable maritime confederacy; and this she 
could hardly hope to increase by continuing the war, since the 
Lacedaemonian naval power had already been humbled. More¬ 
over she found the expense of warlike operations very burden¬ 
some, nowise defrayed either by the contributions of her allies or 
by the results of victory. The orator Kallistratus—who had 
promised either to procure remittances from Athens to IphikratSs, 
or to recommend the conclusion of peace—was obliged to confine 
himself to the latter alternative, and contributed much to promote 
the pacific dispositions of his countrymen. 2 

Moreover, the Athenians had become more and more alienated 
fiom Thebes. The ancient antipathy, between these Athens had 
two neighbours, had for a time been overlaid by com- ceased to 
mon fear of Sparta. But as soon as Thebes had re- sparta, l ani 
-established her authority in Bceotia, the jealousies of ecome 
Athens again began to arise. In 374 B.c., she had jealous of 
concluded a peace with the Spartans, without the con- ThSbes * 
•currence of Thebes; which peace was broken almost as soon as 
made, by the Spartans themselves, in consequence of the proceed¬ 
ings of Timotheus at Zakynthus. The Phokians—against whom, 

1 T)iod6r. xv. 50. Persian envoys bears much more suit- 

DiodOrus had stated (a few chapters ably on the period immediately pre- 
nefore, xv. 38) that Persian envoys had coding the peace of 371 B.C., than upon 
also come into Greece a little before that which preceded the peace of 374 
the peace of 374 B.c , and had been the B.C., when, in point of fact, no peace 
originators of that previous peace. But was ever fully executed, 
this appears to me one of the cases (not Dionysius of Halikarnassus also 

a few altogether in his history) m which (.Tudic. de Lysift, p. 470) represents the 
he repeats himself, or gives the same king of Persia as a party to the peace 
•event twice over under analogous cir- sworn by Athens ana Sparta in 371 B.c. 
•cumstauces. The intervention of the a Xen Hellen. vi. 3, 3. 
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as having been active allies of Sparta in her invasions of Bceotia, 
Thebes was now making war—had also been ancient friends of 
Athens, who sympathized with their sufferings. 1 Moreover the 
Thebans on their side probably resented the unpaid and destitute 
condition in which their seamen had been left by Timotheus at 
Kalauria, during the expedition for the relief of Korkyra, in the 
preceding year 2 —an expedition of which Athens alone reaped 
both the glory and the advantage. Though they remained 
members of the confederacy, sending deputies to the congress at 
Athens, the unfriendly spirit on both sides continued on the 
increase, and was further exasperated by theii violent proceeding 
against Platsea in the first half of 372 B.c. 

During the last three or four years, Platsea, like the other towns 
of Boeotia, had been again brought into the confede- 
posltion^f rac T under Thebes. Re-established by Sparta after 
mtaa^wjw P eace Antalkidas as a so-called autonomous 
that the town, it had been garrisoned by her as a post against 
n£ d had°' Thebes, and was no longer able to maintain a real 
^eiied from au ^ on °my after the Spartans had been excluded from 
boeotia. The Bceotia in 376 B.c. While other Boeotian cities were 
^ ,t t ® ans glad to find themselves emancipated from their plnlo- 
persuade Laconian oligarchies and rejoined to the federation 
^corporate under Thebes, Platsea, as well as Thespiss, submitted 
AtticaT th 40 ^ ie union only by constraint, awaiting any 
favourable opportunity for breaking off, either by 
means of Sparta or of Athens. Aware probably of the growing 
coldness between the Athenians and Thebans, the Platseans were 
secretly trying to persuade Athens to accept and occupy their 
town, annexing Platsea to Attica : 3 a project hazardous both to 
Thebes and Athens, since it would place them at open war with 
each other, while neither was yet at peace with Sparta. 

This intrigue, coining to the knowledge of the Thebans, deter¬ 
mined them to strike a decisive blow. Their presidency, 
over more than one of the minor Boeotian cities, had always 
been ungentle, suitable to tlie roughness of their dispositions. 
Towards Platsea, especially, they not only bore an ancient anti- 


1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 3,1. 

2 Deraosth cont. limoth. p. 1183, s. 


3 DiodAr. xv. 46. I do not know from 
whom DxodArun copied this statement, 
hut it seems extremely reasonable. 
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patky, but regarded the re-established town as little better than 
a Lacedaemonian encroachment, abstracting from The 
themselves a portion of territory which had become ^staiithis 
Theban, by prescriptive enjoyment lasting for forty negotiation 
years from the surrender of Plataea in 427 b.c. As it piataa^and 
would have been to them a loss as well as embarrass- ®^ eUllie 
ment, if Athens should resolve to close with the inhabitants* 
tender of Plataea, they forestalled the contingency by takeSge 
seizing the town for themselves. Since the re-con- at Athens, 
quest of Bceotia by Thebes, the Platseans had come again, though 
reluctantly, under the ancient constitution of Boeotia : they were 
living at peace with Thebes, acknowledging her rights as president 
of the federation, and having their own rights as members guaran¬ 
teed in return by her, probably under positive engagement—that 
is, their security, their territory, and their qualified autonomy, 
subject to the federal restrictions and obligations. But though 
thus at peace with Thebes, 1 the Platseans knew well what was her 


i This seems to me what is meant 
by the Platfpan speaker in IsokratOs, 
when he complains more than once 
that Platsea h.ul been taken by the 
Thebans in time ot peace — dpi }1075 
ou<njs. The speaker, in protesting 
against the injustice of the Thebans, 
appeals to two guarantees which they 
have violated; for the purpose of his 
argument, however, the two are not 
clearly distinguished, but run together 
into one. The first guarantee was the 
peace of Antalkiilas, under which 
Platrea had been restored, and to 
which Th§bes, Sparta, and Athens 
were all parties. The second guarantee 
was that given by ThSbes when she 
conquered the Boeotian cities in 377— 
376 b c., and reconstituted the fede¬ 
ration, whereby she ensured to the 
Platreans existence as a city, with so 
much of autonomy as was consistent 
with the obligations of a member of 
the Bteotian federation When the 
Plntoean speaker accuses the Thebans 
of having violated “ the oaths and the 
agreement” (dp/rovs /cal fiu^/cas), he 
means the terms of the peace of 
Antalkidas, subject to the limits after¬ 
wards imposed by the submission of 
Platrea to the federal system of Btwotia, 
He calls for the tutelary inter! erence 
of Athens as a party to the peace of 
Antalkidas. 


Dr. Thirlwall thinks (Hist. Gr. voL 
v. ch. 38, pp. 70—72) that the Thebans 
were parties to the peace of 374 B.C., 
between Sparta and Athens; that they 
accented it, intending deliberately to 
biealc it, and that under that peace 
the Lacedaemonian liarmosts and gar¬ 
risons wero withdrawn from Thespise 
and other places in Bceotia. I am 
unable to acquiesce in this view, 
which appears to me negatived by 
Xonophdn, and neither affirmed nor 
implied in the Plataic discourse of 
Isokiates. In my opinion there were 
no Lacedaemonian liarmosts in Bceotia 
(except at Orchoinenus in the north) 
m 374 b.c. Xenophftn tells us (Hellen. 
v. 4, 63; vi. 1 , I) that the Thebans 
“ were recovering the Boeotian cities— 
had subdued the Bceotian cities”—in 
or before 375 B.C., so that they woie 
able to march out of Bceotia anti 
invade Phokis; which implies the 
expulsion or retirement of all the 
Lacedaemonian forces from the south- 
ernpart of Bceotia. 

The reasoning in the Plataic dis¬ 
course of IsokratGs is not very clear or 
discriminating; nor have we any right 
to expect that it should he, in the 
pleading of a suffering and passionate 
man. But the expression etpiji'n? otJcnj* 
and elpijvn may always (in my judg¬ 
ment) be explained, without referring 
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real sentiment towards them, and their own towards her. If we 
are to “believe, what seems very probable, that they were secretly 
negotiating with Athens to help them in breaking off from the 
federation, the consciousness of such an intrigue tended still 
further to keep them in anxiety and suspicion. Accordingly, 
being apprehensive of some aggression from Tliebes, they kept 
themselves habitually on their guard. But their vigilance was 
somewhat relaxed, and most of them went out of the city to their 
farms in the country, on the days, well known beforehand, when 
the public assemblies in Thebe3 were held. Of this relaxation 
the Bceotarch Neokles took advantage. 1 He conducted a Theban 
armed force, immediately from the assembly, by a circuitous route 
through Hysise to Plataea, which town he found deserted by most 
of its male adults and unable to make resistance. The Platseans, 
dispersed in the fields, finding their walls, their wives, and 
their families, all in possession of the victor, were under the 
necessity of accepting the terms proposed to them. They were 
allowed to depart in safety and to carry away all their movable 
property; but their town was destroyed and its territory again 
annexed to Thebes. The unhappy fugitives were constrained for 
the second time to seek refuge at Athens, where they were again 
kindly received, and restored to the same qualified right of 
citizenship as they had enjoyed prior to the peace of Antalkidas. 3 

It was not merely with Platsea, but also with Thespiae, that 
Thebes was now meddling. Mistrusting the dispositions of 
the Thespians, she constrained them tc demolish the fortifi¬ 
cations of their town, 3 as she had caused to be done fifty-two 


it, as Dr. Thirlwall does, to the peace July, 372 b c.) that I suppose Platsea 
-of 374 B.C., or supposing ThGbes to to have been taken, 
have been a party to that peace. 3 1 infer this from Isokrates, Or. 

i Panamas, ix. l 3. xiv. (Plataic.) s. 21—38: compare also 

s DiocLftr. xv. 47. sect. 10. The Platean speaker accuses 

Pa,usamas (ix. i, 3) places this the Thebans of having destroyed the 

capture of Platsea in the third year walls of some Boeotian cities (over ami 

•(counting the years from midsummer above what they had done to Platsea), 
-to midsummer) before the battle of and I venture to anply this to Thespise. 
leuktra, or in the year of the archon Xenophdn indeed states that the 
Asteius at Athens, which seems to Thespians were at this very period 
me the true date, though Mr. Clinton treated exactly like the Plateaus; 
supposes it (without ground, I think) that is, driven out of Bceotia, and their 
-to be contradicted by Xenophdn. The town destroyed; except that they liad 
year of the archon Asteius reaches not the same claim on Athens (llellen. 
from midsummer, 373, to midsummer, vi. 3, l—arroAtfia? y<vofj.«povs : compaie 
372 B C. It is in the latter half of the also vi. 3, 5). Diodorus also (xv. 4G) 
year of Asteius (between January and speaks of the Thebans as having 
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years before, after the victory of Delium, 1 on suspicion of leanings 
favourable to Athens. 

Such proceedings on the part of the Thebans in Boeotia excited 
strong emotion at Athens, where the Platseans not strong 
only appeared as suppliants, with the tokens of misery feeimg 
conspicuously displayed, but also laid their case pathe- in Athens 
tically before the assembly, and invoked aid to regain 5'|ebans the 
their town, of which they had been just bereft. On on account 
a question at once so touching and so full of political dealings 
consequences, many speeches were doubtless composed PIatea 
and delivered, one of which has fortunately reached Thespioe. ^ 
us, composed by Isokrates, and perhaps actually discourse of 
delivered by a Plata^an speaker before the public Isokrat6s » 
assembly. The hard fate of this interesting little community is 
here impressively set forth; including the bitterest reproaches, 
stated with not a little of rhetorical exaggeration, against the 
multiplied wrongs done by Thebes, as well towards Athens as 
towards Plataea. Much of his invective is more vehement than 
conclusive. Thus when the orator repeatedly claims for Platsea 
her title to autonomous existence, under the guarantee of 
universal autonomy sworn at the peace of Antalkidas, 3 the 
Tliebans would doubtless reply, that at the time of that peace 
Platsea was no longer in existence, but had been extinct for 
forty years, and was only renovated afterwaids by the Lacedae¬ 
monians for their own political purposes. And the orator 
intimates plainly that the Thebans were noway ashamed of 
their proceeding, but came to Athens to justify it, openly and 
avowedly; moreover, several of the most distinguished Athenian 
speakers espoused the same side. 8 That the Platseans had 


destroyed Thespiie. But against this 
I gather, from the Plataic Oration of 
IsokmtGs, that the Thespians were not 
in the same plight with the Platjeans 
when that oration was delivered ; that 
is, they were not expelled collectively 
out of Boeotia. Moieover, Pausanias 
also expressly savs that the Thespians 
were present in Boeotia at the time of 
the battle of Leuktra, and that they 
were expelled shortly afterwards. 
Pausanias at the same time gives a 
distinct story about the conduct of the 
Thespians, which it would not be 
reasonable to reject (ix. 13, 3; ix. 14 


1 ). I believe, therefore, that Xenophdn 
has spoken inaccurately in saying that 
the Thespians were air<5At5es before the 
battle of Leuktra. It is quite possible 
that they might have sent supplications 
to Athens (iKerevovra^ —Xen. Hell vi. 
8 , 3) in consequence of the severe 
mandate to demolish their walls. 

1 rhneyd. iv. 133. 

2 IbokmtGs, Or xiv. (Plataic.) s. 
11,13, 18, 42, 46, 47. 68 

, 3 IsokiatGs, Or. xiv (Fiat.) s. 3. 
el fiiv oCv firj ®rj(3cuovs itapta/j,ev etc 
iravroc rpoirav irapecncevatTfievovs ireidtiv 
vtids a >$ ovSev ei$ ifias t$rip.apT^Kacrt t iti 
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co-operated with Sparta m her recent operations in Bceotia 
against both Athens and Thebes was an undeniable fact, which 
the orator himself can only extenuate by saying that they acted 
under constraint from a present Spartan force, but which was 
cited on the opposite side as a proof of their philo-Spartan 
dispositions, and of their readiness again to join the common 
enemy as soon as he presented himself. 1 The Thebans would 
accuse Platsea of subsequent treason to the confederacy ; and 
they even seem to have contended that they had rendered a 
positive service to the general Athenian confederacy of which 
they were members, 2 by expelling the inhabitants of Plataea and 
dismantling Thespiae, both towns being not merely devoted to 
Sparta, but also adjoining Kithaeron, the frontier line whereby a 
Spartan army would invade Boeotia. Both in the public assembly 
of Athens and in the general congress of the confederates at that 
city animated discussions were raised upon the whole subject 8 — 
discussions wherein, as it appears, Epameinondas, as the orator 
and representative of ThSbes, was found a competent advocate 
against Kallistratus, the most distinguished speaker in Athens; 
sustaining the Theban cause with an ability which greatly 
enhanced his growing reputation. 4 

But though the Thebans and their Athenian supporters, 
having all the prudential arguments on their side, carried the 
point so that no step was taken to restore the Plat jeans, nor any 
hostile declaration made against those to whom they owed their 


jSpaWMV av tTrouj <rap.e0a rovg Aoyovs * 
iiretoi] B* els tovt arvxta-S r/kdofiev, ware 
firj fiovov rjfuv elvat rbv ayfava irpos 
toutoks aAAa /cal ra>v pr\roptov rovs 
Swcmardrovs, oDs airb tmv riparipiov 
aurois o$toi irapecrKevdcravro <rujojyopous, 
&C. 

Compare sect. 36. 

1 Isokr. Or. xiv. (Plat.) s. 12,18,14, 
16, 28, 33. 43. 

2 Isokrat. Or. xiv. (Plat.) s. ?<>—27. 
A 4yov<rt,v ms yirip rov koivov r&v avpfia. 

tolvt eVpafap— (ftaarl^rb &v)/3atove 
evetp TipeTtpav, rovro (rv/x<f>«pov 

etvai rots crvfip&x 01 ** ^ sc - 

* Isokrat, Or xiv. (Plat.) s. 28, 24. 

4 DiodCrus (xv. 38) mentions the 
parliamentary conflict between Epamei¬ 
nondas and Kallistratus, assigning it 
to the period immediately antecedent 


to the abortive peace concluded between 
Athens and Snaitn three years before. 
I agree with wesseling (see his note ad 
loc.)in thinking that these debates more 
properly belong to the time immediately 
preceding the peace of 371 B.C. Diod6- 
rus has made great confusion between 
the two, sometimes repeating twice over 
the same antecedent phenomena, as if 
they belonged to both, sometimes as¬ 
signing to one what properly belongs 
to the other. 

The altercation between Epamei¬ 
nondas and Kallistratus (iv r<? Kolvy 
crvveBply) seems to me more properly 
appertaining to debates in the assembly 
of the confederacy at Athens, rather 
than to debates at Sparta in the preli¬ 
minary discussions for peace, where the 
altercations between Epameinondas 
and Agesilaus occurred. 
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expulsion, yet the general result of the debates, animated by keen 
sympathy with the Platsean sufferers, tended decidedly 
to poison the good feeling and loosen the ties between B,c * 871 * 
Athens and Thebes. This change showed itself by an Increased 
increased gravitation towards peace with bparta, the 
strongly advocated by the orator Kallistratus, and 
now promoted not merely by the announced Persian peace^with 
intervention, but by the heavy cost of war, and the Athens 
absence of all prospective gain from its continuance. Athenian 
The resolution was at length taken—first by Athens, c “ fe I J l o e ^ y 
and next probably by the majority of the confede- to V Th 6 b 0 s. e 
rates assembled at Athens—to make propositions of 
peace to Sparta, where it was well known that for g peace 
similar dispositions prevailed towards peace. Notice a 3pBr a 
of this intention was given to the Thebans, who were invited to 
send envoys thither also, if they chose to become parties. In the 
spring of 371 b.c., at the time when the members of the 
Lacedaemonian confederacy were assembled at Sparta, both the 
Athenian and Theban envoys, and those from the various 
members of the Athenian confederacy, arrived there. Among 
the Athenian envoys, two at least—Kallias (tlie hereditary Daducli 
or Torchbearer of the Eleusinian ceremonies) and Autokles—were 
men of great family at Athens ; and they were accompanied by 
Kallistratus the orator. 1 From the Thebans, the only man of 
note was Epameinondas, then one of the Bceotarchs. 

Of the debates which took place at this important congress, we 
have very imperfect knowledge; and of the more b.o. 371 . 
private diplomatic conversations, not less important May—Juno, 
than the debates, we have no knowledge at all, 

Xenophon gives us a speech from each of the three Athenian 
Athenians, and from no one else. That of Kallias, kSS 7 
who announces himself as hereditary proxenus of 
Sparta at Athens, is boastful and empty, hut eminently stratus. 
philo-Laconian in spirit; 3 that of AutoklGs is in the opposite 
tone, full of severe censure on the past conduct of Sparta; that 
of Kallistratus, delivered after the other two—while the enemies 

i Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 3 one of the envoys appointed or only a 

It seems doubtful from the language companion, 
of XenophCn whether Kallistratus was a xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 4—6. 
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of Sparta were elate, her friends humiliated, and both parties 
silent, from the fresh effect of the reproaches of Autokles 1 —is 
framed in a spirit of conciliation, admitting faults on both sides, 
but deprecating the continuance of war, as injurious to both, 
and showing how much the joint interests of both pointed 
towards peace. 2 

This orator, representing the Athenian diplomacy of the time, 
Kaiiistratus reco S n ^ zes distinctly the peace of Antalkidas as the 
and his basis upon which Athens was prepared to treat— 
pollcy * autonomy to each city, small as well as great; and in 
this way, coinciding with the views of the Persian king, he 
dismisses with indifference the menace that Antalkidas was on 
his way hack from Persia with money to aid the Lacedaemonians 
in the war. It was not from fear of the Persian treasures (he 
urged)—as the enemies of peace asserted—that Athens sought 
peace. 3 Her affairs were now so prosperous both by sea and 
land as to prove that she only did so on consideration of the 
general evils of prolonged war, and on a prudent abnegation of 
that rash confidence which was always ready to contend for 
extreme stakes 4 —like a gamester playing double or quits. The 
time had come for both Sparta and Athens now to desist from 
hostilities. The former had the strength on land, the latter was 
predominant at sea; so that each could guard the other, while 
the reconciliation of the two would produce peace throughout the 
Hellenic world, since in each separate city one of the two 
opposing local parties rested on Athens, the other on Sparta. 5 
But it was indispensably necessary that Sparta should renounce 
that system of aggression (already pointedly denounced by the 
Athenian Autokles) on which she had acted since the peace of 
Antalkidas—a system from which she had at last reaped bitter 
fruits, since her unjust seizure of the Kadmeia had ended by 
throwing into the arms of the Thebans all those Boeotian cities, 
whose separate autonomy she had bent her whole policy to 
ensure. 6 

1 Xen. Holton. vi. 8, 7—10. ravr & Xen. Hellen. vi. 8,14. koI yap Sn 

t'nraiv, trwtrnv ptv Trapa irdvroiv iiroLv\<rtv Kara yrjv piv dv, vp£>v oi'Ttoi', 

< AutoktOw), rjSopcvov<s St to vs axdopevovs bcavos ytv<HTOrjpji<; XvTfjcrat; Kara QdXaj- 
to<s AaKtSm/xnviots tiroirj<re. rav ye pyv rts av vpa<s pXdif/ai rt f rjpwv 

2 Xen. Hellnu. Vi. 3, 10—17. vp.lv eirirrfSeiuiv ovritii/, 

Xen. Ilellen. vi. 3, 12,18 (i Xen. Hellen. vi. 8, 11. k&I vplv Si 

4 Xen. Ilellen. Vi. 3, 16. Sytaye 6pa> bid to. ayvotpovw Trpa\devra 
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Two points stand out in this remarkable speech, which takes a 
judicious measure of the actual position of affairs: ^ ^ 
first, autonomy to every city, and autonomy in the thatsiS??a S 
genuine sense, not construed and enforced by the ^n^vide 
separate interests of Sparta, as it had been at the between 
peace of Antalkidas; next, the distribution of* such headship of 
pre-eminence or headship, as was consistent with this g^a on 
universal autonomy, between Sparta and Athens ; land, Athen* 
the former on land, the latter at sea, as the means of recognizing 
ensuring tranquillity in Greece. That “autonomy KSSnomy. 
perverted to Lacedaemonian purposes”—which Peri- 
kles had denounced before the Peloponnesian war as the con¬ 
dition of Peloponnesus, and which had been made the political 
canon of Gree«. e by the peace of Antalkidas—was now at an end. 
On the other hand, Athens and Sparta were to become mutual 
pai tners and guarantees, dividing the headship of Greece by an 
ascertained line of demarcation, yet neither of them interfering 
with the principle of universal autonomy. Thebes, and her 
claim to the presidency of Boeotia, were thus to he set aside by 
mutual consent. 

It was upon this basis that the peace was concluded. The 
armaments on both sides were to he disbanded, the 
harmosts and garrisons everywhere withdrawn, in concluded, 
order that each city might enjoy full autonomy. If of each my 
any city should fail in observance of these conditions, city to be 
and continue in a career of force against any other, spaSo^’ 
all were at liberty to take arms for the support, of the 
injured party ; hut no one who did not feel disposed mosts ard 
was hound so to take arms. This last stipulation gamfcons * 
exonerated the Lacedaemonian allies from one of their most 
vexatious chains. 

To the conditions here mentioned all parties agreed, and on the 
ensuing day the oaths were exchanged. Sparta took the oath 
for herself and her allies; Athens took the oath for herself 
only; her allies afterwards took it severally, each city for itself. 
Why such difference was made we are not told ; for it would 


Stmv ore teal iroWa. avrCrvira. yiyv6/xeva • vofxovs ra? ttoKus ytyvetrdai, waorai 7raXt 
&v Kal ri KaraA.r}<f>9t?<ra iv ©TjjSou? Ka- 7i8iKyt9rj<ra.v ot ©q/Baioi, ew’ e/ceiVot? 

i/xeta' vvv yovv, (?) fccnrovSaowr* avro- yeyevijvrai. 
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seem that 

Oaths ex¬ 
changed. 
Sparta takes 
the oath for 
herself and 
her allies. 
Athens 
takes it for 
herself: 
her allies 
take it 
after her, 
succes¬ 
sively. 

The oath 
proposed to 
the Thebans. 
Eparaeinon- 
das, the 
Theban 
envoy, 
insists upon 
taking the 
oath m the 
name of the 
Boeotian 
federation. 
Agesilaus 
and the 
Spartans 
require that 
he shall 
take it for 
Tli&bes 
alone. 

Oaring and 
emphatic 
speeches 
delivered by 
Epamei- 
nondas in 
the congress 
—protesting 
against the 
overween¬ 
ing pre¬ 
tensions 
of Sparta, 
lie claims 
recognition 
of the 
ancient 
institutions 
of Boeotia, 
with Thdbes 
as president 
of the 
federation. 


the principle of severance applied to both confede¬ 
racies alike. 

Next came the turn of the Thebans to swear ; and 
here the fatal hitch was disclosed. Epameinondas, the 
Theban envoy, insisted on taking the oath, not for 
Thebes separately, but for Thebes as president of the 
Boeotian federation, including all the Boeotian cities. 
The Spartan authorities, on the other hand, and Agesi¬ 
laus as the foremost of all, strenuously opposed him. 
They required that he should swear for Thebes alone, 
leaving the Boeotian cities to take the oath each for itself. 

Already in the course of the preliminary debates, 
Epameinondas had spoken out boldly against the 
ascendency of Sparta. While most of the deputies 
stood overawed by her dignity, represented by the 
energetic Agesilaus as spokesman, he, like the 
Athenian Autokles, and with strong sympathy from 
many of the deputies present, had proclaimed that 
nothing kept alive the war except her unjust preten¬ 
sions, and that no peace could be durable unless such 
pretensions were put aside . 1 Accepting the condi¬ 
tions of peace as finally determined, he presented 
himself to swear to them in the name of the Boeotian 
federation. But Agesilaus, requiring that each of the 
Boeotian cities should take the oath for itself, appealed 
to those same principles of liberty which Epameinondas 
himself had just invoked, and asked him whether 
each of the Boeotian cities had not as good a title 
to autonomy as Thebes. Epameinondas might have 
replied by asking why Sparta had just been per¬ 
mitted to take the oath for her allies as well as for 
herself. But he took a higher ground: he con¬ 
tended that the presidency of Boeotia was held by 
Thebes on as good a title as the sovereignty of 
Laconia by Sparta . 2 He would remind the assembly 
that when Boeotia was first conquered and settled 
by its present inhabitants, the other towns had all 
been planted out from ThSbes as their chief and 


i Plutarch, AgesiL c. 27. 2 Plutarch, AgesiL c. 28. 
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mother-city; that the federal union of all, administered hy 
Boeotarchs chosen by and from all, with Th£bes as president, was 
coeval with the first settlement of the country ; that the separate 
autonomy of each was qualified by an established institution, 
devolving on the Bceotarchs and councils sitting at Th&bes the 
management of the foreign relations of all jointly. All this had 
been already pleaded by the Theban orator fifty-six years earlier, 
before the five Spartan commissioners assembled to determine the 
fate of the captives after the surrender of Platsea; when he 
required the condemnation of the Plataeans as guilty of treason to 
the ancestral institutions of Boeotia ; 1 and the Spartan com¬ 
missioners had recognized the legitimacy of these institutions by a 
sweeping sentence of death against the transgressors. Moreover, at 
a time when the ascendency of Th&bes over the Boeotian cities 
had been greatly impaired by her anti-Hellenic co-operation with 
the invading Persians, the Spartans themselves had assisted her 
with all their power to re-establish it, as a countervailing force 
against Athens . 2 Epaineinondas could show that the presidency 
of Thebes over the Boeotian cities was the keystone of the 
federation — a right not only of immemorial antiquity, but 
pointedly recognized and strenuously vindicated by the Spar¬ 
tans themselves. He could show further that it was as old, 
and as good, as their own right to govern the Laconian town¬ 
ships ; which latter was acquired and held (as one of the best 
.among their own warriors had boastfully proclaimed 8 ) by 
nothing but Spartan valour and the sharpness of the Spartan 
sword. 


1 Thncycl. iii. 81. yaw (the Thebans) 
KTLcravTwv HKdraiav -So-repov rfjs akkr)s 
Eotwrta? /cal dAAa x M P La Aier’ avrn s, $L 
‘•up.p.ucTOU? av0pw7rovs e£eA dtravre^ eo*xo- 
ixfcv, ovk y&ow oSrot (the Plataeans), 
uxrirep tr a^dij rb rrplarov, yjyep.0 - 
VGVccrdai v<f>' yptbv, e£<o Se r&v dkktov 
Boiwrwi/ irapafiaCvovres r a if a r- 
p t a, emiSri iFpo<rt\vayKdCovro t irpocrt- 
Xu>pW a y irpos ’Aflrjvacovs, <fec. 

Again (c. 65) he says respecting the 
oligarchical Platooans who admitted the 
Theban detachment when it came by 
night to surprise Platsea—ei fie dvSptg 
vtxiav oi irpwTOt /cal ypyaacri /cal -yeVei 
pov\6p,cvoi ryjs piv tgo> gv/xfiaxta^ ipas 
7ravcrai, es Si rd kolvcl rtby if dvr 03 v 
Bokotwv rrarpia Karcurrrjarat, 


iirwaXejravro Ukovtcs, &C. 

Again (c. 66), K(tTa ra irdvrtav Botorwv 
rrirpua, &c. Compare li. 2. 

3 DiodOr. xi. 81. 

* Thucyd. iv. 126. 

Brasidas, addressing his soldiers 
when serving in Macodonia, on the 
approach^ of the Illyrians:— 

’Ayadots ^yap tlvai irpoo-q/cei vpiv r d 
rrokipia, oy Sia. ^vpjx.d^iav rrapovo-tav 
e/cd(TTOT«, aAAa Si oiKtstav apCTtjv, /cal 
pySiv irArjdos irt<t>of$r}<r6ai ireptav . 01 ye 
ftrjSi arrb iroktrettav roiovrtav ij) cere, iv 
als 06 iroAAol bklywv dpxovcriv, aAAd 
ir\ei6v<ov /xakXov i\d<rcrov<s * ovk a A Acp 
t ivl Krrj cr a pev o 1 rrjv Svv acre lay 
V r<ji paxtp-wai k partly. 
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An emphatic speech of this tenor delivered amidst the deputies 
Indignation z&sembled. at Sparta, and arraigning the Spartans not 
of the merely in their supremacy over Greece, but even in 

Spartans their dominion at home, was as it were the shadow 

335£* cast before by coming events. It opened a question 
—brief such as no Greek had ever ventured to raise. It was 
exchanged a novelty startling to all, extravagant probably in the 
deluded 13 eyes of Kallistratus and the Athenians, but to the 

from the Spartans themselves intolerably poignant and insult- 

treaty. ing.i They had already a long account of antipathy 
to clear off with Thebes: their own wrong-doing in seizing the 
Kadmeia, their subsequent humiliation in losing it and being 
unable to recover it, their recent shortcomings and failures in 
the last seven years of war against Athens and Thebes jointly. 
To aggravate this deep-seated train of hostile associations, their 
pride was now wounded in an unforeseen point, the tenderest of 
all. Agesilaus, full to overflowing of the national sentiment, 
which in the mind of a Spartan passed for the first of virtues, 
was stung to the quick. Had he been an Athenian orator like 
Kallistratus, his wrath would have found vent in an animated 
harangue. But a king of Sparta was anxious only to close these 
offensive discussions with scornful abruptness, thus leaving to 
the presumptuous Theban no middle ground between humble 
retractation and acknowledged hostility. Indignantly stalling 
from his seat, he said to Epameinondas—“ Speak plainly—will 
you, or will you not, leave to each of the Boeotian cities its 
separate autonomy?” To which the other replied—“Will yon 
leave each of the Laconian towns autonomous ?” Without saying 
another word, Agesilaus immediately caused the name of the 
Thebans to be struck out of the roll, and proclaimed them 
excluded from the treaty. 2 


* One may judge of the revolting ovre /SaonAeus, ovd' \ T S>v ’Afoi/aiW 
effect produced by such a proposition n-oAtc, ov&i Trwnod' rjfxlv ivucakurev w«y 
before the battle of Leuktra, by reading aSt/ctos /crKT^eVot? avrnv (Isok. Arch, 
the language which IsokratOs puts into s. 32). In the spring of 371 iu\, what 
the mouth of the Spartan prince Archb had once been Messenia was only a 
daraus, five or six years after that portion of Laconia, which no one 
battle, protesting that all Spartan thought of distinguishing from the 
patriots ought to perish rather than other portions (see Thucyd iv, 3,1J). 
consent to the relinquishment of «Plutarch, Agesil. c 28; Pausanias, 
MesHenia^-rr«pl piv aWtav rty&v ix. 13, 1: compare Liodflr. xv. ,*d. 

eyiyvovro, ire pi 64 Pausanias erroneously assigns the 
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Such was the close of this memorable congress at Sparta in 
June, 371 b.c. Between the Spartans and Athenians B>0> sn. 
and their respective allies peace was sworn. But the 
Thebans were excluded, and their deputies returned p< ace 
home (if we may believe Xenophon*) discouraged and including 
mournful. Yet such a man as Epameinondas must gp^ 8 ’^ 
have been well aware that neither his claims nor his the rest— 
arguments would be admitted by Sparta. If, there- Sonew 
fore, he was disappointed with the result, this must excluded, 
be because he had counted upon, but did not obtain, support from 
the Athenians or others. 

The leaning of the Athenian deputies had been adverse rather 
than favourable to Thebes throughout the congress. They were 
disinclined, from their sympathies with the Platseans, to advo- 

debate to the confess preceding the he advances. We must recollect that 
peace of Antalkidas in 387 B.c.; at Epameinondas does nob contend that 
which time Epameinondas was an Thebes was entitled to as much, power 
unknown man. in Boeotia as Sparta in Laconia. He 

Plutarch gives this interchange of only contends that Bceotia, under the 
brief questions, between Agesilausand presidency of Thebes, was as much an 
Epameinondas, which is in substance integral political aggregate as Laconia 
the same as that given by Pausanias, under Sparta, in reference to the 
and has every appearance of being the Grecian world, 
truth But he introduces it in a very Xenophdn differs from Plutarch in 
hold and abrupt way, such as cannot his account of the conduct of the 
be conformable to the reality. To Theban envoys. He does not mention 
raise a question about the right of Epameinondas at all, nor any envoy by 
Sparta to govern Laconia was a most name; but he says that “ the Thebans, 
daring novelty. A courageous and having entered their name among the 
patriotic Theban might venture upon cities which had taken the oaths, came 
it as a retort against those Spartans on the next day and requested that 
who questioned the right of Thebes to the entry might he altered, and that 
her presidency of Bueotia; but he ‘ the Boeotians ' might be substituted in 
would never do so without assigning place of the Thebans^ as having taken 
his reasons to justify an assertion so the oath. Agesilaus told them that ho 
startling to a large portion of his could make no change; hut he would 
hearers. The reasons which I here strike their names out if they chose, 
ascribe to Epameinondas are such as and he accordingly did strike them 
we know to have formed the Theban out” (vl 3,19). It seems to me that 
creed, in reference to the Boeotian this account is far less probable than 
py^s; such as were actually urged by that of Plutarch, and bears every mark 
the Theban orator in 427 B.C., when the of being incorrect. Why should such 
fate of the Platsean captives was under aman as Epameinonidas(who doubtless 
discussion. After Epameinondas had was the envoy) consent at first to waive 
once laid out the reasons in support of the presidential pretensions of Thfibes, 
his assertion, he might then, if the and to swear for her alone 7 If he did 
same brief question were angrily put consent, why should he retract the 
t0 a secon< ^ time, meet it with next day? Xenophon is anxious to 
another equally brief counter-question make out Agesilaus to be as much 
or retort. It is this final interchange in the right as may be; since the 
°* thrusts which Plutarch has given, fatal consequences of his proceed- 
omitting the arguments previously ings manifested themselves Dut too 
stated by Epameinondas, and necessary soon, 
to warrant the seeming paradox which i Xenoph Helleu. vi. 3. 20. 

8-n 
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cate the presidential claims of Thebes, though on the whole it 
was the political interest of Athens that the Boeotian 
ous™sitio"n federation should be maintained as a bulwark to her- 
prudelice m se ^ agawurt Sparta. Yet the relations of Athens with 
her to make Tk6bes, after the congress as before it, were still 
peace now. ^ose 0 f f r i en dship, nominal rather than sincere. It 
was only with Sparta and her allies that Thebes was at war, 
without a single ally attached to her. On the whole, Kallistratus 
and his colleagues had managed the interests of Athens in this 
congress with great prudence and success. They had disengaged 
her from the alliance with Thebes, which had been dictated seven 
years before by common fear and dislike of Sparta, but which 
had no longer any adequate motive to countervail the cost of 
continuing the war ; at the same time the disengagement had 
been accomplished without bad faith. The gains of Athens, 
during the last seven years of war, had been considerable. She 
had acquired a great naval power and a body of maritime con¬ 
federates, while her enemies the Spartans had lost their naval 
power in the like proportion. Athens was now the ascendant 
leader of maritime and insular Greece, while Sparta still con¬ 
tinued to be the leading power on land, but only on land, and a 
tacit partnership was now established between the two, each 
recognizing the other in their respective halves of the Hellenic 
hegemony. 1 Moreover, Athens had the prudence to draw her 
stake and quit the game when at the maximum of her acquisi¬ 
tions, without taking the risk of future contingencies. 

On both sides, the system of compulsory and indefeasible con- 
Terms of federacies was renounced—a renunciation which had 
compulsory a ^ rea< ^y been once sworn to, sixteen years before, at the 
feasible 6 " P eace Antalkidas, but treacherously perverted by 
confede- Sparta in the execution. Under this new engagement, 
renounced- allies of Sparta or Athens ceased to constitute an 
voluntary organized permanent body voting by its majority, 
alone main- passing resolutions permanently binding upon dissen- 
tained. tients, arming the chief state with more or less power 
of enforcement against all* and forbidding voluntary secessions of 
individual members. They became a mere uncemented aggregate 
of individuals, each acting for himself, taking counsel together, 

i DiodGr. xv. 88—82. 
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as long as they chose, and co-operating so far as all were in har¬ 
mony ; but no one being bound by any decision of the others, nor 
recognizing any right in the others to compel him even to perfor¬ 
mance of what he had specially promised, if it became irksome. 
By such change, therefore, both Athens and Sparta were losers in 
power ; yet the latter to a much greater extent than the former, 
inasmuch as her reach of power over her allies had been more 
comprehensive and stringent. 

We here see the exact point upon which the requisition ad¬ 
dressed by Sparta to Thebes, and the controversy 
between Epameinondas and Agesilaus, really turned, ^debate 
Agesilaus contended that the relation between Thebes 
and the other Boeotian cities was the same as what andEpamei- 
subsisted between Sparta and her allies ; that accord¬ 
ingly when Sparta renounced the indefeasible and compulsory 
character of her confederacy, and agreed to deal with each of its 
members as a self-acting and independent unit, she was entitled 
to demand that Thebes should do the same in reference to the 
Boeotian towns. Epameinondas, on the contrary, denied the j ustice 
of this parallel. He maintained that the proper subject of com¬ 
parison to be taken was the relation of Sparta, not to her extra- 
Laconian allies, but to the Laconian townships ; that the federal 
union of the Boeotian towns under Thebes was coeval with the 
Boeotian settlement, and among the most ancient phaenomena of 
Greece ; that in reference to other states, Boeotia, like Laconia or 
Attica, was the compound and organized whole, of which each 
separate city was only a fraction; that other Greeks had no more 
right to meddle with the internal constitution of these fractions, 
and convert each of them into an integer, than to insist on separate 
independence for each of the townships of Laconia. Epameinondas 
did not mean to contend that the power of Thebes over the 
Boeotian cities was as complete and absolute in degree as that of 
Sparta over the Laconian townships; but merely that her presi¬ 
dential power, and the federal system of which it formed a part, 
were established, indefeasible, and beyond the interference of any 
Hellenic convention—quite as much as the internal government 
of Sparta in Laconia 

Once already this question had been disputed between Sparta 
and Th§bes, at the peace of Antalkidas, Once already had it been 
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decided by the superior power of the former, extorting submission 
from the latter. The last sixteen years had reversed the previous 
decision, and enabled the Thebans to reconquer those presidential 
rights of which the former peace had deprived them. Again 
therefore the question stood for decision, with keener antipathy 
on both sides—with diminished power in Sparta—but with 
increased force, increased confidence, and a new leader whose 
inestimable worth was even yet but half-known, in ThSbes. The 
Athenians—friendly with both, yet allies of neither—suffered the 
dispute to be fought out without interfering. How it was settled 
will appear in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER LXXVIIL 

BATTLE OF LEUKTRA AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

Immediately after the congress at Sparta in June, 371 B.C., both 
the Athenians and Lacedaemonians took steps to b.o. 871. 
perform the covenants sworn respectively to each Measures 
other as well as to the allies generally. The forexecut- 
Athenians despatched orders to IphikratSs, who was stipulations 
still at Korkyra or in the Ionian sea, engaged in 
incursions against the Lacedaemonian or Pelopon- Sparta, 
nesian coasts, that he should forthwith conduct his fleet home, 
and that if he had made any captures subsequent to the exchange 
of oaths at Sparta they should all be restored, 1 so as to prevent 
the misunderstanding which had occurred fifty-two years before 
with Brasidas, 2 in the peninsula of Pallen§. The Lacedaemonians 
on their side sent to withdraw their harmosts and their garrisons 
from every city still under occupation. Since they had already 
made such promise once before at the peace of Antalkidas, but 
had never performed it, commissioners,® not Spartans, were now 
named from the general congress, to enforce the execution of the 
agreement 

No great haste, however, was probably shown in executing this 
part of the conditions, for the whole soul and Violent 
sentiment of the Spartans were absorbed by their 
quarrel with Thebes. The miso-Theban impulse now against BS 
drove them on with a fury which overcame all other ™ bea * 
thoughts, and which, though doubtless Agesilaus and others 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4,1. this chapter to the peace between 

2 Thucytl iv. Athens and Sparta in 874 B.c. I have 

8 Diodor. xv. 88. cgayioyels, Xen. already remarked that they belong 

Hellen. I, c. properly to the peace of 871 B.C.; as 

Dioddrus refers the statements in wesseling suspects in his note. 
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considered it at the time as legitimate patriotic resentment for 
the recent insult, appeared to the philo-Laconian Xenophon, 
when he looked back upon it from the subsequent season of 
Spartan humiliation, to be a misguiding inspiration sent by the 
gods, 1 like that of the Homeric Ate. Now that Thebes stood 
isolated from Athens and all other allies out of Bceotia, Agesilaus 
had full confidence of being able to subdue her thoroughly. The 
same impression of the superiority of Spartan force was also 
entertained both by the Athenians and by other Greeks—to a 
great degree even by the Thebans themselves. It was anticipated 
that the Spartans would break up the city of TMbes into villages 
(as they had done at Mantineia)—or perhaps retaliate upon her 
the fate which she had inflicted upon Platsea—or even decimate 
her citizens and her property to the profit of the Delphian god, pur¬ 
suant to the vow that had been taken more than a century before, 
in consequence of the assistance lent by the Thebans to Xerxes. 3 
Few persons out of Bceotia doubted of the success of Sparta. 

To attack Th§bes, however, an army was wanted; and as Sparta, 
by the peace just sworn, had renounced everything 
wnbrotus is like imperial ascendency over her allies, leaving each 
marchlnto them free to send or withhold assistance as they 
Bceotia, out chose, to raise an army was no easy task; for the 
ofPhoids. allies, generally speaking, being not at all inflamed 
with che Spartan antipathy against Thebes, desired only to be 
left to enjoy their newly-acquired liberty. But it so happened 
that at the moment when peace was sworn, the Spartan king 
Kleombrotus was actually at the head of an army of Lacedae¬ 
monians and allies, in Phokis, on the north-western frontier of 
Bceotia. Immediately on hearing of the peace, Kleombrotus sent 
home to ask for instructions as to lus future proceedings. By the 
unanimous voice of the Spartan authorities and assembly, with 
Agesilaus as the most vehement of all, 3 he was directed to march 
against the Thebans, unless they should flinch at the last moment 
(as they had done at the peace of Antalkidas), and relinquish 
their presidency over the other Boeotian cities. One citizen alone, 
named Prothoiis, interrupted this unanimity. He protested 


i Xen. Hcllen. vi. 4, 8. rjS-n yap, Pelopid. c. 20; Diod&r. xv, 51, 
"‘”ien 5 Helled rL'Vao; Plutarch, ’ Hutarch, Agesilaus, c. 28. 
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against the order, first, as a violation of their oaths, which 
required them to disband the army and reconstitute it on the 
voluntary principle . next, as imprudent m regard to the allies, 
who now looked upon such liberty as their right, and would 
never serve with cordiality unless it were granted to them. But 
Prothoiis was treated with disdain as a silly alarmist, 1 and the 
peremptory order was despatched to Kleombrotus ; accompanied, 
probably, by a reinforcement of Spartans and Lacedsemonians, the 
number of whom, in the ensuing battle, seems to have been 
greater than can reasonably be imagined to have been before 
serving in Phokis. 

Meanwhile no symptoms oi concession were manifested at 
Thebes. 2 Epameinondas, on his return had found Heforces 
cordial sympathy with the resolute tone which he had the defences 
adopted both in defence of the Boeotian federation and ^^ a2utia ’ 
against Sparta. Though every one felt the magnitude enc^ps at 
of the danger, it was still hoped that the enemy might 
be prevented from penetrating out of Phokis into Bceotia, 
Epameinondas accordingly occupied with a strong force the narrow 
pass near Koroneia, lying between a spur of Mount Helikon on 
one side and the Lake Kopals on the other—the same position 
as had been taken by the Boeotians, and forced by the army 
returning from Asia under Agesilaus, twenty-three years before. 
Orchomenus lay northward (that is, on the Phokian side) 
of this position; and its citizens, as well as its Lacedaemonian 
garrison, now doubtless formed part of the invading army of 
Kleombrotus. That prince, with a degree of military skill rare 
in the Spartan commanders, baffled all the Theban calculations. 
Instead of marching by the regular road from Phokis into Boeotia, 
he turned southward by a mountain road scarcely deemed 
practicable, defeated the Theban division under Chsereas which 
guarded it, and crossed the ridge of Helikon to the Boeotian port 
of Kreusis on the Krisssean Gulf. Coming upon this place by 
surprise, he stormed it, capturing twelve Theban triremes which 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi 4, 2, 8. ctcelvov Boeotian cities should be left auto- 

tiiv <t>\vap<Zv -}}yri<raTQ t &c. nomous; and the requisition was re- 

2 It is stated that either the Lace- pudiated (DiodCr. xv. 61; Aristeides, 
dsemonians from Sparta or Kleom- <)rat (Leuktr.) ii. xxxiv. p. 644, ed. 
brotua from Phokis sent a new for- Dindorf). But such mission seems 
mal requisition to ThSbes, that the very doubtful. 
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lay in the harbour. He then left a garrison to occupy the port, 
and marched without delay over the mountainous ground into 
the territory of Thespise on the eastern declivity of Helikon; 
where he encamped on the high ground, at a place of ever- 
memorable name, called Leuktra. 1 

Here was an important success, skilfully gained; not only 
Epameinon- placing ELleombrotus within an easy march of Thebes, 
iheSiat but als0 °P enin g a sure communication by sea with 
Leuktra— Sparta, through the port of Kreusis, and thus eluding 
iSmthe the difficulties of Mount Kithseron. Both the king 
and the Lacedaemonians around him were full of joy 
and confidence; while the Thebans on their side were struck 
with dismay as well as surprise. It required all the ability of 
Epameinondas and all the daring of Pelopidas to uphold the 
resolution of their countrymen, and to explain away or neutralize 
the terrific signs and portents, which a dispirited Greek was sure 
to see in every accident of the road. At length, however, they 
succeeded in this, and the Thebans with their allied Boeotians 
were marched out from Thebes to Leuktra, where they were 
posted on a declivity opposite to the Spartan camp. They were 
commanded by the seven Boeotarchs, of whom Epameinondas was 
one But such was the prevalent apprehension of joining battle 
with the Spartans on equal terms, that even when actually on 
the ground, three of these Boeotarchs refused to concur in the 
order for fighting, and proposed to shut themselves up in Thebes 
for a siege, sending their wives and families away to Athens. 
Epameinondas was vainly combating their determination, when 
the seventh Boootarch, Branekylides, arrived from the passes of 
Kithseron, where he had been on guard, and was prevailed upon 
to vote in favour of the bolder course. 

Though a majority was thus secured for fighting, yet the 
feeling throughout the Theban camp was more that of brave 
despair than of cheering hope—a conviction that it was better to 
perish in the field than to live in exile with the Lacedsemonians 
masters of the Kadmeia. Some encouraging omens, however, 
were transmitted to the camp, from the temples in Thebes as 
well as from that of Trophonius at Lebadeia ; 2 and a Spartan 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 3, 4; Dioddr. 2 Kallisthends, apud Cic. de Divina- 
xv. 58; Pausan. ix. 18,2. tione, i. 84. Jb'ragm. 9, ed. Didot. 
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exile named Leaudrias, serving in the Theban ranks, ventured to 
assure them that they were now on the very spot foredoomed for 
the overthrow of the Lacedaemonian empire. Here stood the 
tomb of two females (daughters of a Lenktrian named Skedasus) 
who had been violated by two Lacedaemonians and had after¬ 
wards slain themselves. Skedasus, after having in vain 
attempted to obtain justice from the Spartans for this outrage, 
came back imprecating curses on them, and slew himself also. 
The vengeance of these departed sufferers would now be sure to 
pour itself out on Sparta, when her army was in their own 
district and near their own tomb. And the Theban leaders, to 
whom the tale was full of opportune encouragement, crowned 
the tomb with wreaths, invoking the aid of its inmates against 
the common enemy now present. 1 

While others were thus comforted by the hope of superhuman 
aid, Epameinondas, to whom the order of the coming New order 
battle had been confided, took care that no human °J ba f t ^ b 
precautions should be wanting. His task was Epameinon- 
arduous; for not only were his troops dispirited, das * 
while those of the enemy were confident, but their numbers 
were inferior, and some of the Boeotians present were hardly 
even trustworthy. What the exact numbers were on either side 
we are not permitted to know. Dioddrus assigns about 6000 
men to the Thebans ; Plutarch states the numbers of Kleom- 
brotus at 11,000. 2 Without placing faith in these figures, we see 
good reason for believing that the Theban total was decidedly 


1 Xenoph6ntis Hellenica, vi. 4, 7; 
DiodCrus, xv. 54; Pausanias, ix. 13, 3; 
Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 20,21; Polyae- 
nus, ii. 3 , 8. 

The latter relates that Pelopidas in 
a dream saw Skedasus, who directed 
him to offer on this tomb ** an auburn 
virgin*' to the deceased females. 
Pelopidas and his friends were greatly 
perplexed about the fulfilment of this 
■command; many urged that it was 
necessary for some maiden to devote 
herself, or to be devoted by her 
parents, as a victim for the safety of 
the country, like Menoekeus and Ma- 
karia in the ancient legends; others 
denounced the idea as cruel and inad¬ 
missible. In the midst of the debate, 
a mare with a chestnut filly galloped 


up, and stopped not far off; upon 
which the prophet Theokritus ex¬ 
claimed—“Here comes the victim 
required, sent bythe special providence 
of the gods’*. The chestnut filly was 
caught and offered as a sacrifice on 
the tomb; every one being in high 
spirits from a conviction that the 
mandate of the gods had been exe¬ 
cuted. 

The prophet Theokritus figures in 
the treatise of Plutarch de Genio 
Socratis (c. 3, p. 576 D) as one of the 
companions of Pelopidas in the con¬ 
spiracy whereby the Tlieban oligarchy 
was put down and the Lacedaemonians 
expelled from the Kadmeia. 

»Diod6r. xv. 62 — 56; Plutarch, 
Pelop. c. 20. 
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inferior. For such inferiority Epameinondas strove to make up 
by skilful tactics, and by a combination at that time novel as 
well as ingenious. In all former Grecian battles, the opposite 
armies had been drawn up in line, and had fought along the 
whole line; or at least such had been the intention of the 
generals—and if it was not realized, the cause was to be sought 
in accidents of the ground, or backwardness or disorder on the 
part of some division of the soldiers. Departing from this 
habit, Epameinondas now arrayed his troops so as to bring his 
own left to bear with irresistible force upon the Spartan right, 
and to keep back the rest of his army comparatively out of 
action. Knowing that Kleombrotus, with the Spartans and all 
the official persons, would be on the right of their own line, he 
calculated that, if successful on this point against the best troops, 
he should find little resistance from the remainder. Accord¬ 
ingly he placed on his own left wing chosen Theban hoplites, to 
the prodigious depth of fifty shields, with Pelopidas and the 
Sacred Band in front. His order of advance was disposed 
obliquely or in echelon, so that the deep column on the left 
should join battle first, while the centre and right kept com¬ 
paratively back and held themselves more in a defensive 
attitude. 

In 371 B.O., such a combination was absolutely new, and 
Confidence betokened high military genius. It is therefore no 
tans a n<Fof' ^^ s 8 race Kleombrotus that he was not prepared for 
Bloom- it, and that he adhered to the ordinary Grecian tactics 

brotus. of joining battle at once along the whole line. But so 

unbounded was the confidence reigning among the Spartans, that 
there never was any occasion on which peculiar precautions were 
less thought of When, from their entrenched camp on the 
Leuktrian eminence, they saw the Thebans encamped on an 
opposite eminence, separated from them by a small breadth of 
low ground and moderate declivities, their only impatience was 
to hurry on the decisive moment, so as to prevent the enemy from 
escaping. Both the partisans and the opponents of Kleombrotus 
united in provoking the order for battle, each in their own lan¬ 
guage. The partisans urged him, since he had never yet done 
anything against the Thebans, to strike a decisive blow, and clear 
himself from the disparaging comparisons which rumour insti- 
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tuted between him and Agesilaus; the opponents gave it to be 
understood, that if Kleombrotns were now backward, their 
suspicions would be confirmed that he leaned in his heart towards 
the Thebans. 1 Probably the king was himself sufficiently eager 
to fight, and so would any other Spartan general have been, under 
the same circumstances, before the battle of Leuktra. But even 
had he been otherwise, the impatience, prevalent among the 
Lacedaemonian portion of his army, left him no option. Accord¬ 
ingly, the decided resolution to fight was taken. The last 
council was held, and the final orders issued by Kleombrotus 
after his morning meal, where copious libations of wine both 
attested and increased the confident temper of every man. The 
army was marched out of the camp, and arrayed on the lower 
portion of the declivity ; Kleombrotus with the Spartans and 
most of the Lacedaemonians being on the right, in an order of 
twelve deep. Some Lacedaemonians were also on the left, but 
respecting the order of the other parts of the line we have no 
information. The cavalry was chiefly posted along the front. 

Meanwhile, Epameinondas also marched down his declivity, in 
his own chosen order of battle ; his left wing being Battle of 
both forward, and strengthened into very deep order, Leuktra * 
for desperate attack. His cavalry too were posted in front of his 
line. But before he commenced his march, he sent away his 
baggage and attendants home to Thebes ; while at the same time 
he made proclamation that any of his Boeotian hoplites who were 
not hearty in the cause might also retire if they chose. Of such 
permission the Thespians immediately availed themselves ; 2 so 
many were there, in the Theban camp, who estimated the chances 
to be all in favour of Lacedsemonian victory. Bui! when these 
men, a large portion of them unarmed, were seen retiring, a con¬ 
siderable detachment from the army of Kleombrotus, either with 
or without orders, ran after to prevent their escape, and forced 
them to return for safety to the main Theban army. The most 
zealous among the allies of Sparta present—the Phokians, the 
Phliasians, and the Herakleots, together with a body of merce¬ 
naries—executed this movement, which seems to have weakened 
the Lacedaemonians in the main battle, without doing any 
mischief to the Thebans. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 5. 2 Poly sen. ii. 2 2; Pausan. ix. 18, S; ix. 14, i. 
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The cavalry first engaged in front of both lines ; and here the 
Defeat of superiority of the Thebans soon became manifest. The 
the Spar- Lacedaemonian cavalry—at no time very good, but at 

■death of this moment unusually bad, composed of raw and 

iQeombro- feeble novices, mounted on horses provided by the 
rich—was soon broken and driven back upon the 
infantry, whose ranks were disturbed by the fugitives. To re¬ 
establish the battle, Kleombrotus gave the word for the infantry 
to advance, himself personally leading the right. The victorious 
cavalry probably hung upon the Lacedaemonian infantry of the 
centre and left, and prevented them from making much forward 
movement; while Epameinondas and Pelopidas with their left 
advanced according to their intention to bear down Kleombrotus 
and his right wing. The shock here was terrible ; on both sides 
victory was resolutely and desperately disputed, in a close hand- 
combat, with pushing of opposite shields and opposite masses. 
But such was the overwhelming force of the Theban charge—with 
the Sacred Band or chosen warriors in front, composed of men 
highly trained in the palaestra, 1 and the deep column of fifty 
shields propelling behind—that even the Spartans, with all their 
courage, obstinacy, and discipline, were unable to stand up against 
it. Kleombrotus, himself either in or near the front, was mor¬ 
tally wounded, apparently early in the battle; and it was only 
by heroic and unexampled efforts, on the part of his comrades 
around, that he was carried off yet alive, so as to preserve him 
from falling into the hands of the enemy. Around him also fell 
the most eminent members of the Spartan official staff; Deinon 
the Polemarch, Sphodrias with his son Kleonymus, and several 
others. After an obstinate resistance and a fearful slaughter, the 
right wing of the Spartans was completely beaten, and driven 
back to their camp on the higher ground. 

It was upon this Spartan right wing, where the Theban left 
Paint was irresistibJ y strong, that all the stress of the battle 
adhorenceof fell—as Epameinondas had intended that it should. 
^Spartan j n B0 other p ar t 0 f the line does there appear to have 
been any serious fighting; partly through his delibe¬ 
rate scheme of not pushing forward either his centre or his right 
—partly through the preliminary victory of the Tliehan cavalry, 
1 Plutarch, Symposiac. ii. 5, p. 630 F. 
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which probably checked in part the forward march of the enemy’s 
line—and partly also through the lukewarm adherence, or even 
suppressed hostility, of the allies marshalled under the command 
of Kleombrotus. 1 The Phokians and Herakleots—zealous in the 
cause from hatred of Thebes—had quitted the line to strike a blow 
at the retiring baggage and attendants ; while the remaining 
allies, after mere nominal fighting and little or no loss, retired to 
the camp as soon as they saw the Spartan right defeated and 
driven back to it. Moreover, even some Lacedaemonians on the 
left wing, probably astounded by the lukewarmness of those 
around them, and by the unexpected calamity on their own right, 
fell back in the same manner. The whole Lacedaemonian force, 
with the dying king, was thus again assembled and formed behind 
the entrenchment on the higher ground, where the victorious 
Thebans did not attempt to molest them. 2 

But very different were their feelings as they now stood 
arrayed in the camp from that exulting boastfulness 
with which they had quitted it an hour or two before, cmp^ter 
and fearful was the loss when it came to be verified, confession” 
Of seven hundred Spartans who had marched forth of defeat 
from the camp, only three hundred returned to it. 3 toaoUcit 18 
One thousand Lacedaemonians, besides, had been left truce' 1 ™ 1 " 
on the field, even by the admission of Xenoph6n; 
probably the real number was even larger. Apart from this, the 
death of Kleombrotus was of itself an event impressive to every 
one, the like of which had never occurred since the fatal day of 
Thermopylae. But this was not all. The allies who stood 
alongside of them in arms were now altered men. All were sick 
of their cause, and averse to further exertion; some scarcely 
concealed a positive satisfaction at the defeat. And when the 
surviving polemarchs, now commanders, took counsel with the- 

i Pausanias (ix. 13,4: compare viii. 2 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4,13,14. 

6, 1) lays great stress upon this 3 Xen. Hellen. 1. c. Plutarch (Agesil, 
indifference or even treachery of the c. 28) states 1000 Lacedaemonians to 
allies. XenophOn says quite enough to have been slain; Pausanias (ix. 13, 4)* 
authenticate the reality of the fact gives the number as more than 1000; 

S iellen. vi. 4, 15—24): see also Cicero Dioddrus mentions 4000 (xv. 66), which 
e Offic. ii. 7, 26. is doubtless above the truth, though 

Polysenus has more than one the number given by Xenophdn maybe 
anecdote respecting the dexterity of fairly presumed as somewhat below it. 
Agesilaus in dealing with faint-hearted Dionysius of Halikarnassus (Antiq. 
conduct or desertion on the part of the Roman, ii. 17) states that 1700 Spartans 
allies of Sparta (Polysen. ii. 1,18—20). perished. 
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principal officers as to the steps proper in the emergency, there 
were a few, hut very few, Spartans who pressed for renewal of 
the battle, and for recovering by force their slain brethren in 
the field, or perishing in the attempt All the rest felt like 
beaten men ; so that the polemarchs, giving effect to the general 
sentiment, sent a herald to solicit the regular truce for burial of 
their dead. This the Thebans granted, after erecting their own 
trophy. 1 2 But Epameinondas, aware that the Spartans would 
practise every stratagem to conceal the magnitude of their losses, 
coupled the grant with the condition that the allies should bury 
their dead first. It was found that the allies had scarce any dead 
to pick up, and that nearly every slain warrior on the field was 
a Lacedaemonian. 3 And thus the Theban general, while he 
placed the loss beyond possibility of concealment, proclaimed at 
the same time such public evidence of Spartan courage, as to 
rescue the misfortune of Leuktra from all aggravation on the 
score of dishonour. What the Theban loss was Xenophdn does 
not tell us. Pausanias states it at forty-seven men, 3 DiodCrus at 
three hundred. The former number is preposterously small, 
and even the latter is doubtless under the truth ; for a victory 
in close fight, over soldiers like the Spartans, must have been 
dearly purchased. Though the bodies of the Spartans were 
given up to burial, their arms were retained ; and the shields of 
the principal officers were seen by the traveller Pausanias at 
Th§bes, 500 years afterwards. 4 


Twenty clays only had elapsed, from the time when Epamei- 
b.o. 371. nondas quitted Sparta after Thebes had been excluded 
•Great sur- :froni general peace, to the day when he stood 
fmmenso^ yict °rious on the field of Leuktra. 5 The event came 
Alteration 3 ike a thunderclap upon every one in Greece—upon 
produce?’ vlctors as well as vanquished—upon allies and 
ftSewb U * Iieiltra * s > near an< * distant, alike. The general expec- 
the Theban tation had been that Thebes would be speedily 
victory. overthrown and dismantled; instead of which, not 


1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4,15. 

2 Pausan. ix* 18, 4; Plutarch, 
Apophtheg. Reg. p. 103 B; Cicero de 
O&Sia, ii. 7. 

8 Pausan. ix. 13, 4; DiodOr. xv. 55. 

4 Pausan. ix. 16, 3. 


B This is an important date preserved 
by Plutarch CAgosil, c. 28). The con¬ 
gress was broken up at Sparta on 
the fourteenth of the Attic month 
Skirrophorion (June), the last month 
of the year of the Athenian arclion 
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only she had escaped, but had inflicted a crushing blow on the 
military majesty of Sparta. 

It is in vain that Xenophon—whose account of the battle is 
obscure, partial, and imprinted with that chagrin which the 
event occasioned to him 1 —ascribes the defeat to untoward acci¬ 
dents, 2 or to the rashness and convivial carelessness of Kleom- 
brotus, upon whose generalship Agesilaus and his party at Sparta 
did not scruple to cast ungenerous reproach, 3 while others faintly 
exculpated him by saying that he had fought contrary to his 
better judgment, under fear of unpopularity. Such criticisms, 
coming from men wise after the fact, and consoling themselves 
for the public calamity by censuring the unfortunate commander, 
will not stand examination. Kleombrotus represented on this 
occasion the feeling universal among his countrymen. He was 
ordered to march against Thebes with the full belief, entertained 
by Agesilaus and all the Spartan leaders, that her unassisted force 
could not resist him. To fight the Thebans on open ground was 
exactly what he and every other Spartan desired. While his 
manner of forcing the entrance of Bceotia, and his capture of 
Kreusis, was a creditable manoeuvre, he seems to have arranged 
his order of battle in the manner usual with Grecian generals at 
the time. There appears no reason to censure his generalship, 


Alkistbends; the battle was fought 
on the fifth of the Attic month of 
Hekatombseon, the first month of 
the next Attic year, of the archon 
Phrasikleidds—about the beginning of 
July. 

1 l)iod6rus differs from Xenophdn on 
one important matter connected with 
the battle; affirming that Archidamus 
son of Agesilaus was present and 
fought, together with various other 
circumstances, which I shall discuss 
presently, in a future note. I follow 
Xenophdn. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 8. el? 8* o$v 
r^iy fiaxyv rots fiev Aa/ceSat/ion'ots 
irdvra ravavrCa eyCyvzro, rots Si (to 
the Thebans) irdvra. /eat viro rrjs 
KartapBovro. 

* Isokratds, in the Oration vi. called 
Archidamus (composed about five years 
after the battle, as if to be spoken by 
Archidamus son of Agesilaus)—puts 
this statement distinctly into the 
mouth of ^ Archidamus — 
ravTYjcrL rrjs i]/xipa$ 8e8vorvx>]Kdt'cu 
SoKovfiev iv rjj p.dxj) rfi irpbs ©Apatovs, 


koX rots fiiv <r<o/Aa<ri /cparrj^j/at 8 id 
rbv ovk bp9G)$ riyqtxdp.^vov. <SfC* 
(S. 9). 

I take his statement as good evidence 
of tho real opinion entertained both by 
Agesilaus and by Archidamus — an 
opinion the more natmal, since the two 
contemporary kings of Sparta were 
almost always at variance, and at the 
head of opposing parties: especially 
true about Agesilaus and Kleombrotus, 
during the life of the latter. 

Cicero (probably copying Kallis- 
thenfis or Ephorus) says, de Officiis, 
i. 24, 84—“ Ilia plaga (Lacedsemoniis) 
pestifera, qua, quum Cleombrotus 
invidiam timens temere cum Epami- 
nonda conflixisset, Lacedfemomorum 
opes cornierunt”. Polybius remarks 
(ix, 23, we know not from whom he 
borrowed) that all the proceedings of 
Kleombrotus during the empire of 
Sparta were marked with a generous 
regard for the interests and feelings 
of the allies; while the proceedings 
of Agesilaus were of the opposite 
character. 
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except in so far as he was nnable to divine—what no one else 
divined—the superior combinations of his adversary, then for the 
first time applied to practice. 

To the discredit of Xenophdn, Epameinondas is never named in 
his narrative of the battle, though he recognizes in substance 
that the battle was decided by the irresistible Theban force 
brought to bear upon one point of the enemy’s phalanx—a fact 
which both Plutarch and Dioddrus 1 expressly refer to the genius 
of the general. All the calculations of Epameinondas turned out 
successful. The bravery of the Thebans, cavalry as well as 
infantry, seconded by the training which they had received 
during the last few years, was found sufficient to carry his plans 
into full execution* To this circumstance principally was owing 
the great revolution of opinion throughout Greece which followed 
the battle. Every one felt that a new military power had 
aiisen, and that the Theban training, under the generalship of 
Epameinondas, had proved itself more than a match on a fair 
field, with shield and spear, and with numbers on the whole 
inferior, for the ancient Lykurgean discipline ; which last had 
hitherto stood without a parallel as turning out artists and 
craftsmen in war, against mere citizens in the opposite ranks, 
armed, yet without the like training. 2 Essentially stationary 
and old-fashioned, the Lykurgean discipline was now overborne 
by the progressive military improvement of other states, handled 
by a pre-eminent tactician—a misfortune predicted by the 
Corinthians 8 at Sparta sixty years before, and now realized, to 
the conviction of all Greece, on the field of Leuktra. 

But if the Spartan system was thus invaded and overpassed, 
in its privilege of training soldiers, there was another species of 
teaching wherein it neither was nor could be overpassed—the 
hard lesson of enduring pain and suppressing emotion. Memor- 

^ Diod6r v xv. 55, Epameinondas, SaifLovCovs 8i /xovov? rep ovri rev v(ras 
iSCf. Tivi^ teal rrepLTTj} ra£ei xPV^^v os, r&v irokefiiK&v —and Xenoph&n, Meinor. 
$ia tt}s iSCas crrparijyCas ir«pi«jrot^<raro ii. 6 , 13 , 14 . 

■njv wepi^oijTW vitaiv. . . . <$ib iea\ 3 Thucyd. i. 71. ipxatdrptwra VfxCiV 
Ao&jy irotijcras -njy <f>a\ayya, r$ rove (of you Spartans) ra imrrjSev/xara wpos 
erriXcKTOvs epfovn ice pan efyvco tcpCvew ryu avrovs ew. kvdyKrj 8* <3 <r tt ep 
&C ^ Cp. Plutarch, Pelop. C. 23, re'xvrjs ael TO. iiriyiyvo ue va 
*See AnstoteL Politic, viii. 3, 3, 5. rcpareiv ical r/arvyafaifoy) p.ev 7 rdX«t 
Oompare Xenophfin, pe Repub. ra aKtvrjra v6fxip.a ap terra, irpos iroXXd 
Laced, xiii. 6. row? fieu aXXoys avro- Si avayKafofJievots ievcu, iroWrjs ical 
4rx«tiicurras eti/at r&v orpartconjewy, Aolks- rrjs ^ tt t <re cos S«t, Ac, 
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able indeed was the manner in which the news of this fatal catas¬ 
trophe was received at Sparta. To prepare the reader Effect of 
by an appropriate contrast, we may turn to the mani- the news at 
festation at Athens twenty-seven years before, when heroic seK- 
the trireme called Paralus arrived from JEgospotami, comman(i * 
bearing tidings of the capture of the entire Athenian fleet. “ The 
moan of distress (says the historian 1 ) reached all up the Long 
Walls from Peirseus to Athens, as each man communicated the 
news to his neighbour: on that night not a man slept, from 
bewailing lor his lost fellow-citizens and for his own impending 
ruin. 5 ’ Not such was the scene at Sparta, when the messenger 
arrived from the field of Leuktra, although there was everything 
calculated to render the shock violent. For not only was the 
defeat calamitous and humiliating beyond all former parallel, 
but it came at a moment when every man reckoned on victory. 
As soon as Kleombrotus, having forced his way into Bceotia, saw 
the unassisted Thebans on plain ground before him, no Spartan 
entertained any doubt of the result. Under this state of feeling, 
a messenger arrived with the astounding revelation, that the 
army was totally defeated, with the loss of the king, of 400 
Spartans, and more than 1000 Lacedaemonians; and that defeat 
stood confessed, by having solicited the truce for interment of 
the slain. At the moment when he arrived, the festival called 
the Gymnopsedia was actually being celebrated on its last day; 
and the chorus of grown men was going through its usual 
solemnity in the theatre. In spite of all the poignancy of the 
intelligence, the Ephors would not permit the solemnity to be 
either interrupted or abridged. “ Of necessity , I suppose they were 
grieved , but they went through the whole as if nothing had 
happened, only communicating the names of the slain to their 
relations, and issuing a general order to the women to make no 
noise or wailing, hut to hear the misfortune in silence.” That 
such an order should he issued is sufficiently remarkable; that 
it should he issued and obeyed is what could not he expected ; 
that it should not only he issued and obeyed, but overpassed, is 
what no man could believe if it were not expressly attested by the 
contemporary historian. “ On the morrow (says he) you might 
see those whose relations had been slain walking about in public 

1 Xen. Hellen. ii. 2, 3. 

8 — 12 
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with bright and cheerful countenances ; but of those whose rela¬ 
tives survived, scarce one showed himself; and the few who were 
abroad looked mournful and humbled.” 1 

In comparing this extraordinary self-constraint and obedience 
Difference to orders, at Sparta, under the most trying circum- 
and Sparta stances > w^h the sensitive and demonstrative temper 
—Athens and spontaneous outburst of feeling at Athens, so 
ac£ve m much more nearly approaching to the Homeric type 
energy. 0 f Greeks, we must at the same time remark that, in 
reference to active and heroic efforts for the purpose of repairing 
past calamities and making head against preponderant odds, the 
Athenians were decidedly the better of the two. I have already 
recounted the prodigious and unexpected energy displayed by 
Athens, after the ruinous loss of her two armaments before 
Syracuse, when no one expected that she could have held out for 
six months ; I am now about to recount the proceedings of Sparta, 
after the calamity at Leuktra—a calamity great and serious 
indeed, yet in positive amount inferior to what had befallen 
the Athenians at Syracuse. The reader will find that, looking to 
the intensity of active effort in both cases, the comparison is all to 
the advantage of Athens ; excusing at least, if not justifying, the 
boast of Per ikies 2 in his memorable funeral harangue, that his 
countrymen, without the rigorous drill of Spartans, were yet 
found noway inferior to Spartans in daring exertion, when the 
hour of actual trial arrived. 

It was the first obligation of the Ephors to provide for the 
Reinforce* sa ^* et 7 their defeated army in Bceotia; for which 
ments sent purpose they put in march nearly the whole 
Xrom Sparta, f orce 0 f Sp ar ta. Of the Lacedaemonian 

^ 1 Xen, Hellen. vi. 4, 10. yevopevuv •qyyekp.evoi <rav t okCyovs av clSes, rov- 
Sc rovTuiP. 6 ^ev els rfjv AoKeSaipova rous Se cfevOptovovs Kal rwneivov s irepie- 
&yyeku>v to ira$os dcfiCKvetrat, Tvixvoirat- oyras — and jrlutarch, Agesil. C, 29. 

Sioiv re v<r$>v pjs rekevraiag, Kal rod See a similar statement of Xeno- 
auSpiKov x°pov evdov bvro<s. ol Si e<t>opot f phfin, after he has recounted the 
iiret yKov<rav r6 irdOos, ekvrrovvro fj£v, cutting in pieces of the Lacedaemonian 
ucnrep ot/uat, a.v&yic'Q • r6v pivroi x°P 0V t^ora, near Lechseum, about the satis- 
ovk efcfyyayovj akka St,aytovCora<r6ai eiw. faction and even triumph of those of 
teat ra p.ev ovopara rrpb? rove oIksIovs the Lacedaemonians who had lost 
&k6.<ttqv t Siv redvr)K6r<ovdireSoaav • wpo- relations in the "battle; while every 
etirov Si rats ywaigl, pty rroielv Kpavyfiv, one else was mournful (Xen. Hellen. 
akka <riyyj to irados fytpeiv, rfi Sc uerre- iv. 6,10). Compare also Justm, xxviii. 
paCq. bp$v, &v p.iv iredvacav ol irpotnqj 4—the behaviour after the defeat of 
Havre*, Aurapou? ieal <f>ai8pov<; ev r<J> Sellasia. ^ » 

$avep$ dvacrrpe$op.evovs • &v Se gStvres 3 Thucyd. ii. 89. 
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mor(e, or military divisions (seemingly six in the aggregate), two 
or three had been sent with Kleombrotus; all the remainder 
were now despatched, even including elderly citizens up to near 
sixty years of age, and all who had been left behind in con¬ 
sequence of other public offices. Archidamus took the command 
(Agesilaus still continuing to be disabled), and employed himself 
in getting together the aid promised from Tegea, from the villages 
representing the disintegrated Mantineia, from Corinth, Sikydn, 
Phlius, and Achaia ; all these places being still under the same 
oligarchies which had held them under Lacedaemonian patronage, 
and still adhering to Sparta. Triremes were equipped at 
Corinth, as a means of transporting the new army across to 
Kreusis, and thus joining the defeated troops at Leuktra; the 
port of Kreusis, the recent acquisition of Kleombrotus, being now 
found inestimable, as the only means of access into Boeotia. 1 

Meanwhile the defeated army still continued in its entrenched 
camp at Leuktra, where the Thebans were at first in proceedings 
no hurry to disturb it. Besides that this was a very m^Boeotia 
arduous enterprise, even after the recent victory, we battle of 
must recollect the actual feeling of the Thebans them- 
selves upon whom their own victory had come by victory not 
surprise, at a moment when they were animated more received at 
by despair than by hope. They were doubtless Atliens- 
absorbed in the intoxicating triumph and exultation of the 
moment, with the embraces and felicitations of their families in 
Thdbes, rescued from impending destruction by their valour. 
Like the Syracusans after their last great victory 3 over the 
Athenian fleet in the Great Harbour, they probably required an 
interval to give loose to their feelings of ecstasy, before they would 
resume action. Epameinondas and the other leaders, aware how 
much the value of Theban alliance was now enhanced, 
endeavoured to obtain reinforcement from without, before they 
proceeded to follow up the blow. To Athens they sent a herald, 
■crowned with WTeaths of triumph, proclaiming their recent 
victory. They invited the Athenians to employ the present 
opportunity for taking full revenge on Sparta, by joining their 
hands with those of Thebes. But the sympathies of the 
Athenians were now rather hostile than friendly to Thdbes, 
i Xen. Hellen. vl 4,17—19. a See Thucyd. vii. 78. 
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besides that they had sworn peace with Sparta not a month- 
before. The senate, who were assembled in the acropolis when 
the herald arrived, heard his news with evident chagrin, and 
dismissed him without even a word of courtesy; while the 
unfortunate Platseans, who were doubtless waiting in the city in 
expectation of the victory of Kleombrotus, and of their own 
speedy re-establishment, found themselves again struck down 
and doomed to indefinite exile. 

To Jason of Plierao in Thessaly, another Theban herald was 

Jason of sen ^ ^ 0r Same P ur P ose » ant ^ very differently 
Phene received. That despot sent back word that lie 
Leaktra— would come forthwith by sea, and ordered triremes to 
the spartan be equipped for the purpose. But this was a mere 
retires from deception; for at the same time he collected the 
^ler^ mercenaries and cavalry immediately near to him, 
latiom an( l began his march by land. So rapid were his 
movements, that he forestalled all opposition—though 
he had to traverse the territory of the Herakleots and Phokians, 
who were his bitter enemies—and joined the Thebans safely in 
Boeotia. 1 But when the Theban leaders proposed that he 
should attack the Lacediemonian camp in flank, from the high 
ground, while they would march straight up by the hill and 
attack it in front, Jason strongly dissuaded the enterprise as 
too perilous, recommending that they should permit the enemy’s 
departure under capitulation. “ Be content (said he) with the 
great victory which you have already gained. Do not com¬ 
promise it by attempting something yet more hazardous, against 
Lacedaemonians driven to despair in their camp. Recollect that 
a few days ago you yourselves were in despair, and that your 
recent victory is the fruit of that very feeling. Remember that 
the gods take pleasure m bringing about these sudden changes of 
fortune.” 2 Having by such representations convinced tbe Thebans, 


1 Xen. Hellen vi. 4, 20,21. 

However, since the Phokians formed 

part of the boaten army at Leuktra, it 
must be confessed that Jason had less 
to fear from them ab this moment 
than at any other. 

2 Pausanias states that immediately 
after the battle, Epameinondas gave 
permission to the allies of Sparta to 
depart and go home, by which per¬ 


mission they profited, so that the 
Spartans now stood alone in the canrp 
(Paus. is. 14, l). This, however, is 
inconsistent with the account of Xeno¬ 
phon (vi. 4,20), and I think improbable, 
Sievers (Goschichte, &c., p. 247) 
thinks that Jason preserved the Spar¬ 
tans by outwitting and deluding 
Epameinondas. But it appears to me 
that the storming of the Spartan camp 
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he addressed a friendly message to the Lacedaemonians, remind¬ 
ing them of their dangerous position, as well as of the little trust 
to he reposed in then* allies, and offering himself as mediator to 
negotiate for their safe retreat. Their acquiescence was readily 
given ; and at his instance a truce was agreed to by both parties, 
assuring to the Lacedaemonians the liberty of quitting Bceotia. 
In spite of the agreement, however, the Lacedaemonian com¬ 
mander placed little faith either m the Thebans or in Jason, 
apprehending a lraud for the purpose of inducing him to quit 
the camp and of attacking him on the march. Accordingly, he 
issued public orders in the camp for every man to be ready for 
departure after the evening meal, and to march in the night to 
Kithaeron, with a view of passing that mountain on the next 
morning. Having put the enemy on this false scent, he directed 
his real night-march by a different and not very easy way, first 
to Kreusis, next to iEgosthena in the Megarian territory. 1 The 
Thebans offered no opposition ; nor is it at all probable that they 
intended any fraud, considering that Jason was here the guaran¬ 
tee, and that he at least had no motive to break his word. 

It was at iEgosthena that the retreating Lacedaemonians met 
Arcliidamus, who had advanced to that point with the Laconian 
forces, and was awaiting the junction ot his Peloponnesian allies. 
The purpose of his march being now completed, he advanced no 
farther. The armament was disbanded, and Lacedaemonians as 
well as allies returned home. 2 


was an arduous enterprise wherein 
more Thebans than Spaitans would 
have been slam. Moi cover, the Spar¬ 
tans were masters of the port of 
Kreusis, so that there was little chance 
ot staiving out the camp before rein¬ 
forcements arrived. The capitulation 
panted by Epameinondas seems to 
have been really the wisest proceeding. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 22—as. 

The road from Kreusis to Leuktra, 
however, must have been that by 
which Kleombrotus arrived. 

2 This is the most convenient place 
for noticing the discrepancy, as to the 
battle of Leuktra, between Diodbrus 
and Xenophdn. I have followed Xeno¬ 
phon. 

DiodOrus (xv. 54) states both the 
Arrival of Jason in Bceotia, and the 
outmarch of Arcliidamus from Sparta, 


to have taken place, not after the battle 
of Leuktra, but before it. Jason (he 
says) came with a considerable force 
to the aid of the Thebans. He pre¬ 
vailed upon Kleombrotus, who doubted 
the sufficiency of his own numbers, to 
agree to a truce and to evacuate 
Bceotia. But as Kleombrotus was 
marching homeward, he met Archi- 
damus with a second Lacedsemoman 
army, on his way to Bceotia, by order 
of the Ephors, for the purpose of 
reinforcing him. Accordingly Kleom¬ 
brotus, finding himself thus unexpect¬ 
edly strengthened, openly broke the 
truce just concluded, and marched 
back with Arcliidamus to Leuktra. 
Here they fought the battle, ICJeom- 
brotus commanding the right wing, 
and Archidamus the left. Thev sus¬ 
tained a complete defeat, in which 
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In all communities the return of so many defeated soldiers, 
liberated under a capitulation by the enemy, would 
have been a scene of mourning. But m Sparta it was 
pregnant with grave and dangerous consequences. So 
terrible was the scorn and ignominy heaped irpon the 
Spartan citizen who survived a defeat, that life became 
utterly intolerable to him. The mere fact sufficed for 
his condemnation, without any inquiry into justifying or extenu¬ 
ating circumstances. No citizen at home would speak to him or 
be seen consorting with him m tent, game, or chorus; no other 
family would intermarry with his; if he was seen walking about 
with an air of cheerfulness, he was struck and ill-used by the 
passers-by, until he assumed that visible humility which was 
supposed to become his degraded position. Such rigorous 
treatment (which we learn from the panegyrist XenophOn 1 ) 


Treatment 
of the 
defeated 
citizens on 
reaching 
Sparta— 
suspension 
of the law. 


Kleombrotus was slain; the result 
being the same on both statements 

We must here make our election 
between the narrative of Xonophdn 
and that of DiodOrus. That the autho¬ 
rity of the former is greater, speaking 
generally, I need hardly remark; never¬ 
theless, his philo-Laconian partialities 
become so glaring and preponderant 
during these latter books of the Hel- 
lenica (where he is discharging the 
mournful duty of recounting the 
humiliation of Sparta), as to afford 
some colour for the suspicions of Pal- 
merius, Morus, and Schneider, who 
think that Xenoplibn has concealed 
the direct violation of truce on the 
part of the Spartans, and that the 
facts really occurred as Diodorus has 
described them. See Schneider ad 
Zen. Hellen. vi. 4,5, <5. 

It will be found, however, on ex¬ 
amining the facts, that such suspicion 
ought not here to be admitted, and 
that there are grounds for preferring 
the narrative of Xenophbn. 

1. He explains to us how it hap¬ 
pened that the remains of the Spartan 
army, after the defeat of Leuktra, 
escaped out of JBoeotia. Jason arrives 
after the battle, and prevails upon the 
Thebans to allow them to retreat 
under a truce; Archidamus also 
arrives after the battle to tako them 
up If the defeat had taken place 
under the circumstances mentioned by 
DiodOrus, Arclndamus and the sur¬ 
vivors would have found it scarcely 


possible to escape out of Braotia. 

2. If Diodorus relates correctly, 
there must have been a violation of 
truce on the part of Kleombrotus and 
the Lacedaemonians, as glaring as any 
that occurs m (Grecian history. But 
such violation is never afterwards 
alluded to by any one, among the 
misdeeds of the Lacedaunonians, 

3. A part, and an essential part, of 
the story of DiodOrus, is that Archi- 
daraus was present and fought at 
Leuktra, But wo have independent 
evidence rendering it almost certain 
that ho was not there. Whoever reads 
the Discourse of IsokratOs called At chi- 
datum (Or. vi. sect. 0,10,120), will see 
that such observations could not have 
been put into the mouth of Archi¬ 
damus, if he had been present there, 
and (or course) in joint command with 
Kleombrotus. 


4. If Diod&rus be correct, Sparta 
must have levied a now auny from 
her allies, just after having sworn the 
peace, which peace exonerated her 
allies from everything like obligation 
to follow her headship; and a new 
army, not for the purpose of extricat¬ 
ing defeated comrades in Bmotia, but 
for pure aggression against Thdbes. 
This, to say the least, is eminently 
improbable. 

On these grounds I adhere to Xeno- 
phbn and depart from Diodbrus. 

3 Xenoph. Bep. Lac. c. ix.; Plu¬ 
tarch, Agesil. c. 30. 
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helps to explain the satisfaction of the Spartan father and mother, 
when they learnt that their son was among the slain and not among 
the survivors. Defeat of Spartan troops had hitherto been rare. 
But in the case of the prisoners at Sphakteria, when released 
from captivity and brought back to a degraded existence at Sparta, 
some uneasiness had been felt, and some precautions deemed 
necessary to prevent them from becoming dangerous malcontents . 1 
Here was another case yet more formidable. The vanquished 
returning from Leuktra were numerous, while the severe loss 
sustained in the battle amply attested their bravery. Aware of 
the danger of enforcing against them the established custom, the 
Ephors referred the case to Agesilaus, who proposed that for 
that time and case the customary penalties should be allowed to 
sleep, but should be revived afterwards and come into force as 
before. Such was the step accordingly taken ; 2 so that the 
survivors from this fatal battle-field were enabled to mingle 
with the remaining citizens without dishonour or degradation. 
The step was indeed doubly necessary, considering the small 
aggregate number of fully qualified citizens; which number 
always tended to decline—from the nature of the Spartan political 
franchise combined with the exigences of Spartan training 3 — 
and could not bear even so great a diminution as that of the four 
hundred slain at Leuktra. “Sparta (says Aristotle) couJd not 
stand up against a single defeat, but was ruined through the 
small number of her citizens.” 4 

The cause here adverted to by Aristotle, as explaining the 
utter loss of ascendency abroad, and the capital 
diminution both of power and of inviolability at of Sparta in 
home, which will now be found to come thick upon ^xeatito'ot 
Sparta, was undoubtedly real and important. But military 
a fact still more important was, the alteration of lost. y 


1 Thucyd. v. 84. 

a Plutarch, AgesiL c. 30 ; Plutarch, 
Apophtheg. Lacon. p. 214 B; Apoph- 
theg. Reg. p. 191 0; Polysenus, ii. 1,18. 

A similar suspension of penalties, 
for the special occasion, was enacted 
after the great defeat of Agis and the 
Lacedaemonians by Antipater, B.C. 330. 
Akrotatus, son of King Kleomen^s, 
was the only person at Sparta who 
opposed the suspension (DiodOr. six. 


70). He incurred the strongest 
unpopularity for such opposition. 
Compare also Justin, xxviii. 4— 
describing the public feeling at 
Sparta after the defeat at Sellasia. 

3 The explanation of Spartan citizen¬ 
ship will be found in an earlier part 
of this History, ch. vi. 

4 Aristotel. Politic, ii. 6, 12. fxCav 
yap 7rA nty^v^ ovx vmjvcyKev 7j iroAir, o 
ajrwAero Sta rrjv b\iyav6ptaTrlav. 
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opinion produced everywhere in Greece with regard to Sparta, 
by the sudden shock of the battle of Leuktra. All the prestige 
and old associations connected with her long-established power 
vanished; while the hostility and fears, inspired both by herself 
and by her partisans, but hitherto reluctantly held back in 
silence, now burst forth into open manifestation. 

The ascendency, exercised down to this time by Sparta north 
of the Corinthian Gulf, in Phokis and elsewhere, 
passed away from her, and became divided between 
5S 6 owe? of v ^ c ^° r ^ 0lis Thebans and Jason of Pherae. The 
Tifebe7 er ° Thebans, and the Boeotian confederates who were now 
otOrcho^ 13 hi cordial sympathy with them, excited to enthusiasm 
menus and by their recent success, were eager for fresh glories, 

6 ’ and readily submitted to the full exigences of military 

training; while under a leader like Epaineinondas, their ardour 
was turned to such good account, that they became better soldiers 
every month. 1 The Phokians, unable to defend themselves 
single-handed, were glad to come under the protection of the 
Thebans—as less bitterly hostile to them than the Thefisalian 
Jason—and concluded with them obligations of mutual defence 
and alliance. 2 The cities of Euboea, together with the Lokrians 
(both Epiknemidian and Opuntian), the Malians, and the town of 
Heraklea, followed the example. The latter town was now 
defenceless; for Jason, in returning from Bocotia to Thessaly, 
had assaulted it and destroyed its fortifications; since by its 
important site near the pass of Thermopylae, it might easily be 
held as a position to bar his entrance into Southern Greece. 3 
The Boeotian town of Orchomenus, which had held with the 
Lacedaemonians even until the late battle, was now quite defence¬ 
less ; and the Thebans, highly exasperated against its inhabitants, 
were disposed to destroy the city, reducing the inhabitants to 
slavery. Severe as this proposition was, it would not have 
exceeded the customary rigours of war; nor even what might 
have befallen Thebes herself, had Eleombrotus been victorious 
at Leuktra. But the strenuous remonstrance of Epaineinondas 


1 XeiL Hellen. vi, 5, 24, koX -yap oi the unwilling pen of XenophCn: 
fih Bot carol iraPres eyv/xi'd^ovro 7rc.pl ra compare vii. £>, 12. 
oirka, ayakkofxwot, rfi ev Aav/erpois vCicy, - Son. Hellen. vi. 5, 23; viL 5, 4 ; 
Ac. DiodCr. xv. 67. 

These are remarkable words from a Xen. Hellen. vi. 4,27; vi. 6, 28. 
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prevented it from being carried into execution. Alike distin¬ 
guished for mild temper and for long-sighted views, he reminded 
his countrymen that in their present aspiring hopes towards 
ascendency in Greece, it was essential to establish a character 
for moderation of dealing 1 not inferior to their military courage, 
as attested by the recent victory. Accordingly, the Orchomenians 
were pardoned upon submission, and re-admitted as members of 
the Boeotian confederacy. To the Thespians, however, the same 
lenity was not extended They were expelled from Bceotia, and 
their territory annexed to Thebes. It will be recollected that 
immediately before the battle of Leuktra, when Epameinondas 
caused proclamation to be made that such of the Boeotians as 
were disaffected to the Theban cause might march away, the 
Thespians had availed themselves of the permission and departed. 2 
The fugitive Thespians found shelter, like the Plataeans, at 
Athens. 3 

While Thebes was commemorating her recent victory by the 
erection of a treasury-chamber, 4 and the dedication of ~ , 

pious offerings at Delphi—while the military organi- ambition 
zation of Boeotia was receiving such marked improve- ot Ja£on * 
ment, and the cluster of dependent states attached to Thebes was 
thus becoming larger, under the able management of Epameinon¬ 
das—Jason in Thessaly was also growing more powerful every 
day. He was tagus of all Thessaly; with its tributary neighbours 
under complete obedience—with Macedonia partially dependent 
on him—and with a mercenary force, well paid and trained, 
greater than had ever been assembled in Greece. By dismantling 
Heraklea, in his return home from Bceotia, he had laid open the 
strait of Thermopylae, so as to he sure of access into southern 
Greece whenever he chose. His personal ability and ambition, 
combined with his great power, inspired universal alarm; for no 
man knew whither he would direct his arms ; whether to Asia, 
against the Persian king, as he was fond of boasting 5 —or north¬ 
ward against the cities in ChaikidikS—or southward against 
Greece. 


i DiodCr. xv. 57. 

3 Pausan. ix. 13, S; ix. 14,1, 

3 Xen. Hellen. vi. S, 1. 

I have already given my reasons (in 


a note on the preceding chapter) for 
believing that the Thespians were not 
AttoAiScs before the battle of Leuktra. 

* Pausanias, x. 11, 4. 

6 lsokratfis, Or. v. (Philip.) s. 141. 
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Tlie last-mentioned plan seemed the most probable, at the 
Plans of beginning of 370 B.C., half a year after the battle of 
P^hian Leuktra: for Jason proclaimed distinctly his intention 
festival. of being present at the Pythian festival (the season for 
which was about August 1, 370 B.C., near Delphi), not only with 
splendid presents and sacrifices to Apollo, but also at the head of 
a numerous army. Orders had been given that his troops should 
hold themselves ready for military service 1 —about the time when 
the festival was to be celebrated ; and requisitions had been sent 
round, demanding from all his tributaries victims for the Pythian 
sacrifice, to a total of not less than 1000 bulls, and 10,000 sheep, 
goats, and swine; besides a prize-bull to take the lead in the 
procession, for which a wreath of gold was to be given. Never 
before had such honour been done to the god; for those who came 
to offer sacrifice were usually content with one or more beasts 
bred on the neighbouring plain of Kirrha. 3 We must recollect, 
however, that this Pythian festival of 370 b,c. occurred under 
peculiar circumstances ; for the two previous festivals in 374 b.c. 
and 378 B.c. must have been comparatively unfrequented, in 
consequence of the war between Spaita and her allies on one side, 
and Athens and TMbes on the other, and also of the occupation 
of Phokis by Kleombrotus. Hence the festival of 370 b.c., 
following immediately after the peace, appeared to justify an 
extraordinary burst of pious magnificence, to make up for the 
niggardly tributes to the god during the two former; while the 
hostile dispositions of the Phokians would be alleged as an excuse 
for the military force intended to accompany Jason. 

But there were other intentions, generally believed though not 
formally announced, which no Greek could imagine without uu- 


1 Xen. Hollen. vi. 4, 30. irap^yyeike 
$c jcal ais crparevcrofievoig els rov irupl 
ra Rv&lcl xp6vov ©CTTaAots irapeowcvd- 
gecrOai.. 

I agree with Dr. Arnold’s construc¬ 
tion of this passage (see his Appendix 
ad Thucyd. v. 1, at the end of the 
second volume of bis edition of 
Thucydides) as opposed to that of Mr. 
Bynes Clinton. At the same time, I 
do not think that the passage proves 
much either in favour of his view, or 
against the view of Mr. Clinton, about 
the month of the Pythian festival, 


which I incline to conceive as celebrated 
about August l—a little later than Dr. 
Arnold, a little earlierthan Mr. Clinton, 
supposes. Looking to the lunar months 
of the Greeks, we must recollect that the 
festival would not always coincide with 
the same month or weok of our year. 

I cannot concur with Dr. Arnold in 
setting aside the statement of Plutarch 
respecting the coincidence of the 
Pythian festival with the battle of 
Korbneia. 

axen. Hellen. vi. 4, 20, 30. jSoOv 
TjyejuwSvo, <&c. 
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easiness. It was affirmed that Jason was about to arrogate to 
himself the presidency and celebration of the festi- Assassi- 
val, which belonged of right to the Amphiktyonic 
assembly. It was feared, moreover, that he would lay Bierce, 
hands on the rich treasures of the Delphian temple—a scheme 
said to have been conceived by the Syracusan despot Dionysius 
fifteen years before, in conjunction with the Epirot Alketas, who 
was now dependent upon Jason. 1 As there were no visible means 
of warding off this blow, the Delphians consulted the god to know 
what they were to do if Jason approached the treasury ; upon 
which the god replied, that he would himself take care of it—and 
he kept his word. This enterprising despot, in the flower of his 
age and at the summit of his power, perished most unexpectedly 
before the day of the festival arrived. 2 He had been reviewing 
his cavalry near Pherse, and was sitting to receive and answer 
petitioners, when seven young men approached, apparently in 
hot dispute with each other, and appealing to him for a settle¬ 
ment. As soon as they got near, they set upon him and slew 
him. 3 One was killed on the spot by the guards, and another 
also as he was mounting on horseback; but the remaining five 
contrived to reach horses ready prepared for them, and to gallop 
away out of the reach of pursuit. In most of the Grecian cities 
which these fugitives visited they were received with distin¬ 
guished honour, as having relieved the Grecian world from one 
who inspired universal alarm, 4 now that Sparta was unable to 
resist him, while no other power had as yet taken her place. 

Jason was succeeded in his dignity, but neither m his power 
nor ability, by two brothers—Polyphron and Poly- Relief to 
dorus. Had he lived longer, he would have in- the death 
fluenced most seriously the subsequent destinies of ^tiafactioa 
Greece. What else he would have done, we cannot in Greece, 

i Dioddr. xv. IS. The cause which provoked these* 

aXen.Hellen.vi.4,SO. airo/cpiW0at young men is differently stated: 
rbv debv, on avr$ utkrjceL. o 5’ o %v compare DiodOr. xv. 60 ; Valer. Maxim. 
aVTjp, Tyf\tKovr 09 &v t k at to o'a v- ix. 10, 2. 
t a Kal TotaOra btavooij uevos. 4 Xen. Hellen vi. 4,32. 

(fee. The death of Jason, m the spring or 

Xenophdn evidently considers the early summer of 8T0 B.C., refutes the 
sudden removal of Jason as a conse- compliment which Cornelius Nepos 
quence of the previous intention (Timoth. c. 4) pays to Timotlieus; who 
expressed by the god to take care of can never have made war upon Jason 
his own treasure. after 373 B.C., when he received the 

3 Xen. Hellen. vi 4, 31, 32. latter at Athens in his house. 
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say; but he would have interfered materially with the de¬ 
velopment of Theban power. Thebes was a great gainer 
by his death, though perfectly innocent of it, and though in 
alliance with him to the last; insomuch that his widow went to 
reside there for security. 1 Epameinondas was relieved from a most 
formidable rival, while the body of Theban allies north of Bceotia 
became much more dependent than they would have remained, 
if there had been a competing power like that of Jason in Thessaly. 
The treasures of the god were preserved a few years longer, to be 
rifled by another hand. 

While these proceedings were going on in Northern Greece, 
Proceedings dlirin & tlie mont hs immediately succeeding the battle 
in Peiopon- of Leuktra, events not less serious and stirring had 
the defeat occurred in Peloponnesus. The treaty sworn at Sparta 
Expulsion 1 * twent l r da y s before that battle bound the Lace- 
ofthe dsemonians to disband their forces, remove all their 

harmosts harmosts and ganisons, and leave every subordinate 
dekarchies. city to its own lil)ert y of action. As they did not 

scruple to violate the treaty by the orders sent to 
Kleombrotus, so they probably were not zealous in executing the 
remaining conditions, though officers were named for the express 
purpose of going round to see that the evacuation of the cities 
was really carried into effect. 3 But it probably was not accom¬ 
plished in twenty days, nor would it perhaps have been ever more 
than nominally accomplished, if Kleombrotus had been successful 
in Bceotia. But after these twenty days came the portentous 
intelligence of the fate of that prince and his army. The in¬ 
vincible arm of Sparta was broken, she had not a man to spare 
for the maintenance of foreign ascendency. Her harmosts dis¬ 
appeared at once (as they had disappeared from the Asiatic and 
insular cities twenty-three years before, immediately after the 
battle of Knidus 8 ) and returned home. Nor was this alL The 
Lacedaemonian ascendency had been maintained everywhere by 
local oligarchies or dekarchies, which had been for the most part 
violent and oppressive. Against these governments, now deprived 
of their foreign support, the Jong-accumulated flood of internal 
discontent burst with irresistible force stimulated probably by 

Xen. Ilollen. vi. 4, 37. s DlodCr. xv. 38. 
s Xenoph. Ilcllen. iv. 8,1—6. 
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returning exiles. Their past misgovernment was avenged by 
severe sentences and proscription, to the length of great reac¬ 
tionary injustice, and the parties banished by this anti-Spartan, 
revolution became so numerous as to harass and alarm seriously 
the newly-established governments. Such were the commotions 
which, during the latter half of 371 b.c., disturbed many of 
the Peloponnesian towns,—Pliigaleia, Phlius, Corinth, Siky6n, 
Megara, &c.,—though with great local difference both of detail 
and of result. 1 

But the city where intestine commotion took place in its most 
violent form was Argos. We do not know how this gkytahsm 
fact was connected with the general state of Grecian at Aigos— 
politics at the time ; for Argos had not been in any intestine 
way subject to Sparta, nor a member of the Spartan feud * 
confederacy, nor (so far as we know) concerned in the recent 
war, since the peace of Antalkidas in 387 B.c. The Argeian 
government was a democracy, and the popular leaders were 
vehement in their denunciations against the oligarchical opposi¬ 
tion party, who were men of wealth and great family position. 
These last, thus denounced, formed a conspiracy for the forcible 


i T)ioclOr. xv Sti, 40. 

DiodOrus mentions these commotions 
as if they had taken place alter the 
peace concluded m 374 b.c., and not 
after the peace of 371 B.c. But it is 
impossible that they can have taken 
place after the former, which, in point 
of fact, was broken off almost as soon 
as sworn—was nover carried into effect 
—and comprised no one but Athens 
and Sparta. I have before remarked 
that Diodorus seems to have con¬ 
founded, both in his mind and liis 
history, these two treaties of peace 
together, and has predicated of the 
former what really belongs to the 
latter. Tho commotions which ho 
mentions come in most naturally and 
properly immediately after the battle 
of Louktra. 

Ho affirms the like reaction against 
Lacedemonian supremacy and its local 
representatives in the various cities 
to have taken place even after the 

S eaee of Antalkidas in 387 B.c. (xv. fi). 

. Jut if such reaction began at that time, 
it must have been promptly repressed 
by Sparta, then in undiminished and 
even advancing power. 


Another occurrence, alleged to have 
happened after the battle of LeuUra, 


Sparta and ThObes agreed to leave 
their disputed questions of power to 
tho arbitration of the Achssans, and 
to abide by therr decision. Though I 
greatly respect the authority of Poly, 
bius, I am unable here to reconcile his 
assertion either with the facts which 
unquestionably occurred, or with 
general probability. If any such 
arbitration was ever consented to, it 
must have come to nothing; for the 
war went on without interruption. 
But I cannot bring myself to believe 
that it was even consented to, either 
by Thfibes or by Sparta. The exuberant 
confidence of the former, the sense of 
dignity on the part of the latter, 
must have indisposed both to such 
a proceeding; especially to the ac¬ 
knowledgment of umpires like tho 
Achiean cities, who enjoyed little 
estimation in 370 B.c., though they 
acquired a good deal a century and a 
half afterwards. 
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overthrow of the government. But the conspiracy was discovered 
prior to execution, and some of the suspected conspirators were 
interrogated under the torture to make them reveal their accom¬ 
plices ; under which interrogation one of them deposed against 
thirty conspicuous citizens. The people, after a hasty trial, put 
these thirty men to death and confiscated their property, while 
others slew themselves to escape the same fate. So furious did 
the fear and wrath of the people become, exasperated by the 
popular leaders, that they continued their executions until they 
had put to death 1200 (or, as some say, 1500) of the principal 
citizens. At length the popular leaders became themselves tired 
and afraid of what they had done ; upon which the people were 
animated to fury against them and put them to death also. 1 2 

This gloomy series of events was termed the Skytalism, or 
Cudgelling, from the instrument (as we are told) by which these 
multiplied executions were consummated; though the name 
seems more to indicate an impetuous popular insurrection than 
deliberate executions. We know the facts too imperfectly to be 
able to infer anything more than the brutal working of angry 
political passion amidst a population like that of Argos or 
E.orkyra, where there was not (as at Athens) either a taste for 
speech or the habit of being guided by speech, and of hearing 
both sides of every question fully discussed. Cicero remarks 
that he had never heard of any Argeian orator. The acrimony 
of Demosthenes and iEschin§s was discharged by mutual elo¬ 
quence of vituperation, while the assembly or the dikastery 
alter wards decided between them. W e are told that the assembled 
Athenian people, when they heard the news of the Skytalism at 
Argos, were so shocked at it, that they caused the solemnity of 
purification to he performed round the assembly. 3 

Though Sparta thus saw her confidential partisans deposed, 
expelled, or maltreated, throughout so many of the 
ment aj?| 6 " Peloponnesian cities, and though as yet there was no 
Mg— Theban interference within the isthmus, either actual 
or prospective, yet she was profoundly discouraged, 
and incapable of any effort either to afford protection or to uphold 

1 Diod&r. xv. 57, 68. (Philip.) s. 58: compare Dionys. Halic. 

2 Plutarch. Reipubl. Gerend. Prse- Antiq. Rom. vii. 66. 

•cept. p. 814 B; Isokratds, Or. v. 
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ascendency. One single defeat had driven her to the necessity 
of contending for home and family ; 1 probably too the disposi¬ 
tions of her own Periceki and Helots in Laconia were such as 
to require all her force as well as all her watchfulness. At any 
rate, her empire and her influence over the sentiments of Greeks 
out of Laconia became suddenly extinct, to a degree which 
astonishes us when we recollect that it had become a sort of 
tradition in the Greek mind, and that, only nine years before, 
it had reached as far as Olynthus. How completely her ascen¬ 
dency had passed away is shown in a remarkable step taken by 
Athens, seemingly towards the close of 371 b.o., about four 
months after the battle of Leuktra. Many of the Peloponnesian 
cities, though they had lost both their fear and their reverence 
for Sparta, were still anxious to continue members of Athens 
a voluntary alliance under the presidency of some places her- 
considerable city. Of this feeling the Athenians took neadofa 6 
advantage to send envoys and invite them, to enter 
into a common league at Athens, on the basis of the land con- 
peace of Antalkidas, and of the peace recently sworn lederacy ' 
at Sparta. 2 Many of them, obeying the summons, entered into 
an engagement to the following effect: “ I will adhere to the 
peace sent down by the Persian king, and to the resolutions of 
the Athenians and the allies generally. If any of the cities 
who have sworn this oath shall be attacked, I will assist her 
with all my might.” What cities, or how many, swore to this 
engagement we are not told : we make out indirectly that 
Corinth was one ; 3 * * but the Eleians refused it, on the ground 
that their right of sovereignty over the Marganeis, the Tri- 
phylians, and the Skilluntians was not recognized. The forma- 


1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1,10. 

The discouragement of the Spartans 
is revealed by the unwilling, though 
indirect, intimations of Xenoph&n—not 
less than by their actual conduct— 
Hellen. vi. 6, 21; vii. 1, 30—32: com¬ 
pare Plutarch, AgesiL c. 80. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, t 1—3. 4vBvfj.r\- 

94vt cs ot ’AOijvaioi Sti oi IIeAoffovnj(noc 

Stl OLOVrai, ^pfjvcu clkoXovBclv, ical ovtw 

Sia/c« oivto ot Aa/ce8ai/x6vioi, aitnrep tov? 
’ABr/vaCovi SUBecrav — fmerawi^novTaui. ra$ 

jroAets, otrot fiovkovrat r»js etpijinj? /xere- 
Xetv, tjv j3a<rtA«us KaTeire/ixpcv. 


In this passage, Moms and some 
other critics maintain that we ought 
to read ovira (which seems not to be 
supported by any MSS.), in place of 
ovru. Zeune ana Schneider have ad¬ 
mitted the new reading into the text, 
yet they doubt the propriety of the 
change, and I confess that I share 
their doubts. The word ovt to will 
construe, and gives a clear sense—a 
very different sense from oOirw, indeed, 
yet one more likely to have been 
intended by Xenoph&n. 

» Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 87. 
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tion of the league itself, however, with Athens as president, is a 
striking fact, as evidence of die sudden dethronement of Sparta, 
and as a warning that she would henceforward have to move in 
her own separate orbit, like Athens after the Peloponnesian war. 
Athens stepped into the place of Sparta as president of the 
Peloponnesian confederacy, and guarantee of the sworn peace; 
though the cities which entered into this new compact were not 
for that reason understood to break with their ancient president. 1 

Another incident too, apparently occurring about the present 
Accusation ^ me ’ though we cannot mark its exact date, serves to 
preferred mark the altered position of Sparta. The Thebans 
phiktyordc preferred in the assembly of Amphiktyons an accusa- 

by Thlbes tl0n a S a * nst the unlawful capture of their 

against citadel the Kadmeia by Phcebidas, while under a 

Sparta. sworn peace, and for the sanction conferred by the 

Spartan authorities on this act, in detaining and occupying the 
place. The Ampin ktyonic assembly found the Spartans guilty, 
and condemned them to a fine of 500 talents. As the fine w T as 
not paid, the assembly, after a certain interval, doubled it; but 
the second sentence remained unexecuted as well as the first, 
since there were no means of enforcement. 3 Probably neither 
those who preferred the charge, nor those who passed the vote, 
expected that the Lacedaemonians would really submit to pay the 
fine. The utmost which could be done, by way of punishment for 
such contumacy, would be to exclude them from the Pythian games, 
which were celebrated under the presidency of the Amphiktyons 
and we may perhaps presume that they really were thus excluded. 

The incident however deserves peculiar notice, in more than 
rho Spar one P 0 ^ view * First, as indicating the lessened 
tana are dignity of Sparta. Since the victory of Leuktra and 

to afliic~ d the death of Jason, Thebes had become preponderant, 
erfthtefact es P eciall y 111 Northern Greece, where the majority of 
as an the nations or races voting in the Amphiktyonic 
indication. assem biy were situated. It is plainly through the 

i Thus the Corinthians still continued Sacred War against the Phokians,, 
allies of Sparta (Xen. Hellen vii. 4, 8). which began in 355 B.C., and in which 

-Dioddr. xvi. 23—29; Justin, vin. 1. the conduct of Sparta was partly 

We may fairly suppose that both of determined by this previous sentence 
them borrow from Theopompus, who of the Amphiktyons. See Tbeopompi 
treated at large of the memorable Fragm. 182-184, ed. Didot, 
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ascendency of Thlbes that this condemnatory vote was passed. 
Next, as indicating the incipient tendency, which we shall here¬ 
after observe still further developed, to extend the functions of 
the Amphiktyonic assembly beyond its special sphere of religious 
solemnities, and to make it the instrument of political coercion or 
revenge in the hands of the predominant state. In the previous 
course of this history, an entire century has passed without giving 
occasion to mention the Amphiktyonic assembly as taking part 
in political affairs. Neither Thucydides nor Xenophdn, though 
their united histories cover seventy years, chiefly of Hellenic 
conflict, ever speak of that assembly. The latter, indeed, does 
not even notice this fine imposed upon the Lacedaemonians, 
although it falls within the period of his history. We know the 
fact only from Dioddrus and Justin, and, unfortunately, merely 
as a naked fact, without any collateral or preliminary details. 
During the sixty or seventy years preceding the battle of Leuktra, 
Sparta had always had her regular political confederacy and 
synod of allies convened by herself: her political ascendency was 
exercised over them eo nomine , by a method more direct and easy 
than that of perverting the religious authority of the Amphik- 
tyonic assembly, even if such a proceeding were open to her. 1 
But when Thebes, after the battle of Leuktra, became the more 
powerful state individually, she had no such established confede¬ 
racy and synod of allies to sanction her propositions and to share 
or abet her antipathies. The Amphiktyonic assembly, meeting 
alternately at Delphi and at Thermopylae, and composed of 
twelve ancient races, principally belonging to Northern Greece, 
as well as most of them inconsiderable in power, presented itself 
as a convenient instrument for her purposes. There was a 
certain show of reason for considering the seizure of the Kadmeia 
by Phoebidas as a religious offence ; since it was not only executed 
during the Pythian festival, but was in itself a glaring violation 
of the public law and interpolitical obligations recognized between 
Grecian cities ; which, like other obligations, were believed to be 
under the sanction of the gods; though probably, if the Athe¬ 
nians and Platseans had preferred a similar complaint to the 
Amphiktyons against Thebes for her equally unjust attempt to 


1 See Tittmann, TJeber den Bund dor Araphiktyonen, pp. 192—197 (Berlin, 

1 ’ 8—13 
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surprise Platsea under full peace in the spring of 431 B.C., both 
Spartans and Thebans would have resisted it. In the present 
case, however, the Thebans had a case against Sparta sufficiently 
plausible, when combined with their overruling ascendency, to 
carry a majority in the Amphiktyonic assembly, and to procure 
the imposition of this enormous fine. In itself the sentence 
produced no direct effect—which will explain the silence of 
Xenophdn. But it is the first of a series of proceedings, con¬ 
nected with the Amphiktyons, which will be found hereafter 
pregnant with serious results for Grecian stability and indepen¬ 
dence. 

Among all the inhabitants of Peloponnesus, none were more 
Proceedings powerfully affected, by the recent Spartan overthrow 
in Arcadia. Leuktra, than the Arcadians. Tegea, their most 
important city, situated on the border of Laconia, was governed 
by an oligarchy wholly in the interest of Sparta; Orchomenus 
was of like sentiment; and Mantineia had been broken up into 
separate villages (about fifteen years before) by the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians themselves—an act of high-handed injustice committed at 
the zenith of their power after the peace of Antalkidas. The 
remaining Arcadian population were in great proportion vil¬ 
lagers—rude men, but excellent soldiers, and always ready to 
follow the Lacedaemonian banners, as well from old habit and 
military deference as from the love of plunder. 1 

The defeat of Leuktra effaced this ancient sentiment. The 
b o S7i Arcadians not only ceased to count upon victory and 
plunder in the service of Sparta, but began to fancy 
Rshment of that their own military prowess was not inferior to 
Mantineia ^at the Spartans ; while the disappearance of the 
by its own harmosts left them free to follow their own indina- 
catizens. tions. It was by the Mantineians that tlie movement 
was first commenced. Divested of Grecian city-life, and con¬ 
demned to live in separate villages, each under its own philo- 
Spartan oligarchy, they had nourished a profound animosity, 
which manifested itself on the first opportunity of deposing these 
oligarchies and coming again together. The resolution was 
unanimously adopted to re-establish Mantineia with its walls, and 
resume their political consolidation ; while the leaders banished 

i Xen. Hellen. v. 2,19. 
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by tbe Spartans at their former intervention now doubtless 
returned to become foremost in the work. 1 As the breaking up 
of Mantineia had been one of the most obnoxious acts of Spartan 
omnipotence, so there was now a strong sympathy in favour of its 
re-establishment. Many Arcadians from other quarters came to 
lend auxiliary labour. Moreover, the Eleians sent three talents 
as a contribution towards the cost Deeply mortified by this 
proceeding, yet too weak to prevent it by force, the Spartans 
sent Agesilaus with a friendly remonstrance. Having been 
connected with the city by paternal ties of hospitality, he had 
declined the command of the army of coercion previously em¬ 
ployed against it; nevertheless, on this occasion, the Mantineian 
leaders refused to convene their public assembly to hear his 
communication, desiring that he would make known his purpose 
to them. Accordingly, he intimated that he had come with no 
view of hindering the re-establishment of the city, but simply to 
request that they would defer it until the consent of Sparta could 
be formally given ; which (he promised) should soon be forth¬ 
coming, together with a handsome subscription to lighten the 
cost. But the Mantineian leaders answered that compliance was 
impossible, since a public resolution had already been taken to 
prosecute the work forthwith. Enraged at such a rebuff, yet 
without power to resent it, Agesilaus was compelled to return 
home. 2 The Mantineians persevered and completed the rebuild- 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, G; vi. 5. 3. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5,4, 5. 

Pausamas (viii. 8, 6; ix. 14,2) states 

that the Thebans re-established the 
city of Mantineia. The act emanated 
from the spontaneous impulse of the 
Mantineians and other Arcadians, 
before the Thebans had yet begun to 
interfere actively in Peloponnesus, 
■which we shall presently find them 
doing. But it was doubtless done in 
reliance upon Theban support, and was 
in all probability made known to. 
and encouraged by, Epameinondas. It 
formed the first step to that series of 
anti-Spartan measures in Arcadia, 
which I shall presently relate. 

Either the city of Mantineia now 
built was not exactly in the same 
situation as the one dismantled in 385 
B.C., since the river Ophis did not run 
through it, as it had run through the 
former, or else the course of the 


Ophis has altered. If the former, 
there would be three successive sites, 
the oldest of them being on the hill 
called Ptolis, somewhat north of 
Gurzuli. Ptolis was perhaps the 
larger of the primary constituent 
villages. Ernst Curtius (Peloponnesos, 
p. 242) makes the bill Gurzuli to be 
the same as the hill called Ptolis; 
Colonel Leake distinguishes the two, 
and places Ptolis on his map north¬ 
ward of Gurzuli (Peloponnesiaca, pp. 
378—381). The summit of Gurzuli is 
about one mile distant from the centre 
of Mantineia (Leake, Peloponnes. p. 
383). 

The -walls of Mantineia, as rebuilt 
in 370 B.C., form an ellipse of about 
eighteen stadia, or a little more than 
two miles in circumference. The 
greater axis of the ellipse points north 
and south. It was surrounded with a 
wet ditch, whose waters join into one 
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ing of their city, on a level site, and in an elliptical form, 
surrounded with elaborate walls and towers. 

The affront here offered, probably studiously offered, by 
Mantineian leaders who had either been exiles them- 


Humiliating 
refusal 
experienced 
by Agesilaus 
from the 
Mantineian s 
—keenly 
painful to 
a Spartan. 


selves, or sympathized with the exiles, was only the 
prelude to a series of others (presently to be recounted) 
yet more galling and intolerable. But it was doubt¬ 
less felt to the quick both by the Ephors and by 
Agesilaus, as a public symptom of that prostration 
into which they had so suddenly fallen. To appreciate 


fully such painful sentiment, we must recollect that an exagge¬ 
rated pride and sense of dignity, individual as well as collective, 
founded upon military excellence and earned by incredible rigour 
of training, was the chief mental result imbibed by every pupil 
of Lykurgus, and hitherto ratified as legitimate by the general 
testimony of Greece. This was his principal recompense for the 
severe fatigue, the intense self-suppression, the narrow, monoto¬ 
nous, and unlettered routine, wherein he was bora and died. As 
an individual, the Spartan citizen was pointed out by the finger 
of admiration at the Olympic and other festivals ; 1 while he saw 
his city supplicated from the most distant regions of Greece, and 
obeyed almost everywhere near her own border, as Pan-hellenic 
president. On a sudden, with scarce any preparatory series of 
events, he now felt this proud prerogative sentiment not only 
robbed of its former tribute, but stung in the most mortifying 
manner. Agesilaus, especially, was the more open to such 
humiliation, since he was not only a Spartan to the core, 
but loaded with the consciousness of having exercised more 
influence than any king before him—of having succeeded 
to the throne at a moment when Sparta was at the maximum 


course at the west of the town, and 
form a brook which Sir William Gell 
calls the Ophis (Itinerary of the Morea, 
p. 142). The face of the wall is com¬ 
posed of regularly cut square stones; 
it is about ten feet thick in all— four 
feet for an outer wall, two feet for an 
inner wall, and an intermediate space 
of four feet filled up with lubbish. 
There were eight principal double 
gates, each with a narrow winding 
approach, defended by a round tower 
ou each side. There were quadrangular 


towers, eighty feet apart, all round 
the circumference of the walls (Ernst 
Curtins, Peloponnesos, pp. 236, 237). 

These are instructive remains, in¬ 
dicating the ideas of the Greeks re¬ 
specting fortification in the time of 
Epamewondas. It appears that Man- 
tineia was not so l&ige as Tegea, to 
which last Curtins assigns a circum¬ 
ference of more than three miles (p. 
253). 

I Isokvatis Oratio vi. (Archidamus), 
s. 111. 
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of her power—and of having now in his old age accompanied 
her, in part brought her by his misjudgments, into her present 
degradation. 

Agesilaus had, moreover, incurred unpopularity among the 
Spartans themselves, whose chagrin took the form of 
religious scruple and uneasiness. It has been already agSnst 
stated that he was, and had been from childhood, lame; ^Sparta! 
which deformity had been vehemently insisted on by 
his opponents (during the dispute between him and Leotychides 
in 398 b.c. for the vacant throne) as disqualifying him for the 
regal dignity, and as being the precise calamity against which an 
ancient oracle—“ Beware of a lame reign”—had given warning. 
Ingenious interpretation by Lysander, combined with superior 
personal merit in Agesilaus and suspicions about the legitimacy 
of Leotychides, had caused the objection to be then overruled. 
But there had always been a party, even during the palmy days 
of Agesilaus, who thought that he had obtained the crown under 
no good auspices. And when the humiliation of Sparta arrived, 
every man’s religion suggested to him readily the cause of it 1 — 
“ See what comes of having set at nought the gracious warning 
of the gods, and put upon ourselves a lame reign !” In spite of 
such untoward impression, however, the real energy and bravery 
of Agesilaus, which had not deserted even an infirm body and an 
age of seventy years, was more than ever indispensable to his 
country. He was still the chief leader of her affairs, condemned 
to the sad necessity of submitting to this Mantineian affront, 
and much worse that followed it, without the least power of 
hindrance. 

The re-establishment of Mantineia was probably completed 
during the autumn and winter of B.c. 371—370. Such B .o. 370 . 
coalescence of villages into a town, coupled with the Imptllse 
predominance of feelings hostile to Sparta, appears to among the 
have suggested the idea of a larger political union towards* 8 
among all who bore the Arcadian name. As yet, no 
such union had ever existed: the fractions of the Opposition 
Arcadian name had nothing in common, apart from chomenus 
other Greeks, except many legendary and religious audTegea. 
sympathies, with a belief in the same heroic lineage and indigenous 
1 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 30, 81, 84. 
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antiquity. 1 But now the idea and aspiration, espoused with 
peculiar ardour by a leading Mantineian named Lykomed&s, spread 
itself rapidly over the country, to form a “ commune Arcadum,” 
or central Arcadian authority, composed in certain proportions 
out of all the sections now autonomous, and invested with peremp¬ 
tory power of determining by the vote of its majority. Such 
central power, however, was not intended to absorb or set aside 
the separate governments, but only to be exercised for certain 
definite purposes—in maintaining unanimity at home, together 
with concurrent, independent action as to foreign states. 2 This 
plan of a Pan-Arcadian federation was warmly promoted by the 
Mantineians, who looked to it as a protection to themselves in 
case the Spartan power should revive ; as well as by the Thebans 
and Argeians, from whom aid was expected in case of need. It 
found great favour in most parts of Arcadia, especially in the 
small districts bordering on Laconia, which stood most in need of 
union to protect themselves against the Spartans—the Maenalians, 
Parrliasians, Eutresians, ASgytes, 3 &c. But the jealousies among 
the more considerable cities made some of them adverse to any 
scheme emanating from Mantineia. Among these unfriendly op¬ 
ponents were Hersea, on the west of Arcadia bordering on Elis— 
Orchomenus, 4 conterminous with Mantineia to the north, and 
Tegea, conterminous to the south. The hold of the Spartans on 
Arcadia had been always maintained chiefly through Orchomenus 
and Tegea. The former was the place where they deposited 
their hostages taken from other suspected towns ; the latter was 
ruled by Stasippus and an oligarchy devoted to their interests. 5 


i It seems however doubtful whether 
there were not some common Arcadian 
coins struck, even before the battle of 
Leuktra. 

Some such are extant; but they are 
referred by K, (>. MfiUer, as well as by 
M. Boeckh (Metro] ogisone Untersueh- 
ungen, p, 92), to a later date subsequent 
to the foundation of Megalopolis. 

On the other hand, Ifinist Curtius 
(Beytrage zur Aeltern Miinzkunde, pp. 
85—90, Berlin, 1851) contends that 
there is a great difference in the style 
and execution of these coins, and that 
several in all probability belong to a 
date earlier than t^e battle of Leuktra. 
lie supposes that these older coins 
were struck in connexion with the 


Pan-Arcadian sanctuary and temple of 
Zeus Lykwus, and probably out of a 
common treasury at the temple of that 
god for religious purposes; perhaps 
also in connexion with the temple of 
Artemis Hymnia (Pausan. viiju 6, 13) 
between Mantineia and Orchomenus. 

a Xon. Hellen. Vi. 5, 6. ovyyjyov errl 
to ovvtivai irav rb ’ApKaSi/cbv, /cal, o,rt 
ia/ccfji? iv tqvto /clip to? <itvai kcll 

rwv mSAewv, <ftc. 

Compare Dioddr. xv. 59—62. 

® See Pausanias, viii. 27,2,8. 

4 Xen. Hellen. vL 5,11. 

5 For the relations of these Arcadian 
cities with Sparta and with each other, 
see Thucyd. iv, 184; v. 61, 64, 77. 
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Among the population of Tegea, however, a large proportion 
were ardent partisans of the new Pan-Arcadian move- Revolution 
ment, and desirous of breaking off their connexion JhephiioT* 
with Sparta. At the head of this party were Proxenus Spartan 
and Kallibius ; while Stasippus and his friends, sup- pStdown 
ported by a senate composed chiefly of their partisans, xegeabe-^ 
vehemently opposed any alteration of the existing comes anti- 
system. Proxenus and his partisans resolved to appeal and favour- 
to the assembled people, whom accordingly they con- p^n-Arca- 6 
voked in arms : pacific, popular assemblies, with free dian union, 
discussion, forming seemingly no part of the constitution of the 
city. Stasippus and his friends appeared in armed numbers also ; 
and a conflict ensued, in which each party charged the other with 
bad faith and with striking the first blow. 1 At first Stasippus 
had the advantage. Proxenus with a few of the opposite party 
were slain, while Kallibius with the remainder maintained him¬ 
self near the town-wall, and in possession of the gate, on the side 
towards Mantineia. To that city he had before despatched an 
express, entreating aid, while he opened a parley with the oppo¬ 
nents. Presently the Mantineian force arrived, and was admitted 
within the gates ; upon which Stasippus, seeing that he could no 
longer maintain himself, escaped by another gate towards Pallan- 
tium. He took sanctuary with a few friends in a neighbouring 
temple of Artemis, whither he was pursued by his adversaries, 
who removed the roof, and began to cast the tiles down upon them. 
The unfortunate men were obliged to surrender. Fettered and 
placed on a cart, they were carried back to Tegea, and put on 
their trial before the united Tegeans and Mantlncians, who con¬ 
demned them and put them to death. Eight hundred Tegeans, 
of the defeated party, fled as exiles to Sparta. 3 

Such was the important revolution which now took place at 
Tegea: a struggle of force on both sides and not of discussion—as 
was in the nature of the Greek oligarchical governments, where 

* XenophOn in his account represents as having begun unjust violence. 
Stasippus and his friends as boing quite Compare Hellenic, vi. 5,7, 8 with vi. 5, 
in the right, and as having behaved not 86. 

only with justice but with clemency. The manifest partiality of Xenoph6n, 
But we learn from an indirect in these latter books, greatly diminishes 
admission, in another place, that the value of his own belief on such a 
there was also another story, totally matter, 
different, which represented StasippuB ** Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 8,9,10. 
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scarce any serious change of policy in the state could be brought 
b o S7o about without violence. It decided the success of the 
Pan-Arcadian movement, which now proceeded with 
SSimSon redoubled enthusiasm. Both MantineiaandTegea were 
is formed. cordially united in its favour; though Orcho menus, still 

strenuous in opposing it, hired for that purpose, as well as for her 
own defence, a body of mercenaries from Corinth under Polytro- 
pus. A full assembly of the Arcadian name was convoked at a 
small town called Asea, in the mountainous district west of Tegea. 
It appears to have been numerously attended ; for we hear of one 
place, Eutsea (in the district of Mount Maenalus, 1 and near the 
borders of Laconia), from whence every single male adult went to 
the assembly. It was here that the consummation of the Pan- 
Arcadian confederacy was finally determined; though Orchomenus 
and Hersea still stood aloof. 2 

There could hardly be a more fatal blow to Sparta than this 
loss to herself, and transfer to her enemies, of Tegea, 
the most powerful of her remaining allies. 3 To 
assist the exiles and avenge Stasippus, as well as to 
arrest the Arcadian movement, she resolved on a 
march into the country, in spite of her present 
dispirited condition ; while Hersea and Lepreum, but 
no other places, sent contingents to her aid. From 
Elis and Argos, on the other hand, reinforcements came to Man¬ 
tineia and Tegea. Proclaiming that the Mantineians had 
violated the recent peace by their entry into Tegea, Agesilaus 
marched across the border against them. The first Arcadian 
town which he reached was Eutsea, 4 where he found that all the 


no. 870. 
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i Pausanias, viii. 27, S. 

a Xen. Hellen. vi. 5,11,12. 
s Xen. Hellen. vii. 2, 2. 

See the prodigious anxiety mani¬ 
fested by the Lacedaemonians respect¬ 
ing the sure adhesion of Tegea 
(Thucyd. v. 04). 

4 1 cannot but think that Eutsea 
stands marked upon the maps of 
Kiepert at a point too far from the 
frontier of Laconia, and so situated in 
reference to Asea that Agesilaus must 
have passed very near Asea in order 
to get to it, which is difficult to 
suppose, seeing that the Arcadian 
convocation was assembled at Asea. 


Xenoph6n calls Eutsea w6\tv ofxopov 
with reference to Laconia (Hellen, vi. 
5, 12): this will hardly suit with the 
position marked by Kiepert. 

The district called Mcenalia must 
have reached farther southward than 
Kiepert indicates on his map. It 
included Oresteion, which was on the 
straight road from Sparta to Tegea 
(Thucyd. v. 64; Herodot. ix. 11). 
Kiepert has placed Oresteion in his 
map agreeably to what seems the 
meaning of Pausanias, viii. 44, 8. 
But it rather appears that the place 
mentioned by Pausanias must have 
been Oresthamn , and that Oresteion 
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male adults had gone to the great Arcadian assembly. Though 
the feebler population, remaining behind, were completely in 
his power, he took scrupulous care to respect both person and 
property, and even lent aid to rebuild a decayed portion of the 
wall. At Eutsea he halted a day or two, thinking it prudent to 
wait for the junction of the mercenary force and the Boeotian 
exiles under Polytropus, now at Orchomenua. Against the 
latter place, however, the Mantineians had marched under 
Lykomed^s, while Polytropus, coming forth from the walls to 
meet them, had been defeated with loss and slain. 1 Hence 
Agesilaus was compelled to advance onward with his own 
unassisted forces, through the territory of Tegea up to the 
neighbourhood of Mantineia. His onward march left the way 
from Asea to Tegea free, upon which the Arcadians assembled at 
Asea broke up, and marched by night to Tegea ; from whence on 
the next day they proceeded to Mantineia, along the mountain 
range eastward of the Tegeatic plain ; so that the whole 
Arcadian force thus became united. 

Agesilaus on his side, having ravaged the fields and encamped 
within little more than two miles from the walls of Mantineia, 
was agreeably surprised by the junction of his allies from 
Orchomenus, who had eluded by a night-march the vigilance of 
the enemy. Both on one side and on the other the forces were 
thus concentrated. Agesilaus found himself on the first night, 
without intending it, embosomed in a recess of the mountains 
near Mantineia, where the Mantineians gathered on the high 
ground around, in order to attack him from above the next 
morning. By a well-managed retreat, he extricated himself 
from this inconvenient position, and regained the plain ; where 
he remained three days, prepared to give battle if the enemy 
came forth, in order that he might “ not seem (says Xenophdn) 
to hasten his departure through fear”. 2 As the enemy kept 
within their walls, he marched homeward on the fourth day to 
his former camp in the Tegean territory. The enemy did not 

must have been a different place, a Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 20. oiro >? jut* 
though Pausamas considers them the SokoCij <bofiovfj.evo<: cmevdeiv rrjv e<f>oSov, 
same. See the geographical Appendix See Leake’s Travels in the Morea, 
O- Muller’s Dorians, vol. it p. voL iii. c. xxiv. pp. 74, 75. The exact 
442~Germ. edit. spot designated by the words rov 

* Xen. Hellen. vj. 5,13,14; Diod6r omo-0« v k6Kttqv rrjs Mat/rtvitcrj? seems 
62. hardly to be identified. 
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pursue, and he then pushed on his march, though it was late in 
the evening, to Eutaea; “wishing (says Xenoph6n) to get his 
troops off before even the enemies’ fires could be seen, in order 
that no one might say that his return was a flight. He thought 
that he had raised the spirit of Sparta out of the previous 
discouragement, by invading Arcadia and ravaging the country 
without any enemy coming forth to fight him.” 1 The army was 
then brought hack to Sparta and disbanded. 

It had now become a matter of boast for Agesilaus (according 
to his own friendly historian) to keep the field for three or four 
days, without showing fear of Arcadians and Eleians! So 
fatally had Spartan pride broken down, since the day (less than 
eighteen months before) when the peremptory order had been 
sent to Kleombrotus, to march out of Phokis straight against 
Thebes! 


Application 
by the 
Arcadians to 
Athens for 
aid against 
Sparta—it 
is refused— 
they then 

Thebans. 


Nevertheless it was not from fear of Agesilaus, but from a 
wise discretion, that the Arcadians and Eleians had 
kept within the walls of Mantineia. Epameinondas 
with the Theban army was approaching to their aid 
and daily expected, a sum of ten talents having been 
lent by the Eleians to defray the cost. 2 He had been 
invited by them and by others of the smaller Pelopon¬ 
nesian states, who felt the necessity of some external 
protector against Sparta—and who, even before they 
applied to Thebes for aid, had solicited the like interference 
from Athens (probably under the general presidency accepted by 
Athens, and the oaths interchanged by her with various inferior 
cities, since the battle of Leuktra), but had experienced a refusal. 3 

Epameinondas had been preparing for this contingency ever 
since the battle of Leuktra. The first use made of 
his victory had been to establish or confirm the 
ascendency of Thebes both over the recusant Boeotian 
cities and over the neighbouring Phokians and Lok- 
nans, &c. After this had been accomplished, he 
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i Xeu. Hellen. vi 6, 21. ^ovK6^vo<s 
airayayeiv <roi>s orrAiTay, irpiv koX^ ra 
wvpa rwv voXejiioiV tfieii/j tVa (ly rvs «tirp, 
«y $<tvytuv airayAyot. .< yap t>j? irpoy- 
Bev advpta? iSoxci re avetAq^cVat rrjv 
ir<5Atv, 8rt zeal «p/3e/3A>)/c<rt «!s rijy'Afiiea- 
Stay, Kal Sjj odvr' Hjv x^P av ovSeis fiO* 


Xrj Kei n&xe<r9ai : compare Plutarch, 
Agesil. c. 30. 

3 Xen Hellen. vi. 6,19. 

8 JDiodbi. xv. 62. 

Compare Demosthenes, Orat. pro 
Megalopolit. pjj. 205—207, s. 13—23. 
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must have been occupied (during the early part of 370 b.o.) in 
anxiously watching the movements of Jason of Pherse, who had 
already announced his design of marching with an imposing 
force to Delphi for the celebration of the Pythian games (about 
August 1). Though this despot was the ally of Th6bes, yet as 
both his power and his aspirations towards the headship of 
Greece 1 were well known, no Theban general, even of prudence 
inferior to Epameinondas, could venture in the face of such 
liabilities to conduct away the Theban force into Peloponnesus, 
leaving Boeotia uncovered. The assassination of Jason relieved 
Thebes from such apprehensions, and a few weeks sufficed to 
show that his successors were far less formidable in power as 
well as in ability. Accordingly, in the autumn of 370 B.C., 
Epaminondas had his attention free to turn to Peloponnesus, for 
the purpose both of maintaining the anti-Spartan revolution 
which had taken place in Tegea, and of seconding the pro¬ 
nounced impulse among the Arcadians towards federative 
coalition. 

But the purposes of this distinguished man went further still, 
embracing long-sighted and permanent arrangements, nans of 
such as should for ever disable Sparta from recover- das'Sr i re- U ' 
ing her prominent station in the Grecian world, storing the 
While with one hand he organized Arcadia, with the tJ e poiSporf- 
other he took measures for replacing the exiled n6sus * 
Messenians on their ancient territory. To achieve tins, it was 
necessary to dispossess the Spartans of the region once known as 
independent Messenia, under its own line of kings, but now, for 
near three centuries, the best portion of Laconia, tilled by Helots 
for the profit of proprietors at Sparta. While converting these 
Helots into free Messenians, as their forefathers had once been, 
Epameinondas proposed to invite back all the wanderers of the 
same race who were dispersed in various portions of Greece ; so 
as at once to impoverish Sparta by loss of territory, and to plant 
upon her flank a neighbour bitterly hostile. It has been already 
mentioned that during the Peloponnesian, war the exiled 
Messenians had been among the most active allies of Athens 
against Sparta—at Naupaktus, at Sphakteria, at Pylus, in 
Kephallenia, and elsewhere. Expelled at the close of that war 

A JDiodOr. xv. 60. 
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by the triumphant Spartans, 1 not only from Peloponnesus but 
also from Naupaktus and Kephallenia, these exiles had since 
been dispersed among various Hellenic colonies—at Rhegium in 
Italy, at Messen§ in Sicily, at Hesperides in Libya. From 404 
B.c. (the close of the war) to 373 b.c. they had remained thus 
without a home. At length, about the latter year (when the 
Athenian confederate navy again became equal or superior to the 
Lacedaemonian on the west coast of Peloponnesus), they began 
to indulge the hope of being restored to Naupaktus. 2 Probably 
their request may have been preferred and discussed in the 
synod of Athenian allies, where the Thebans sat as members. 
Nothing however had been done towards it by the Athenians— 
who soon became fatigued with the war, and at length made 
peace with Sparta—when the momentous battle of Leuktra 
altered, both completely and suddenly, the balance of power in 
Greece. A chance of protection was now opened to the Messe- 
nians from Thebes, far more promising than they had ever had 
from Athens. Epameinondas, well aware of the loss as well as 
humiliation that he should inflict upon Sparta by restoring them 
to their ancient territory, entered into communication with them, 
and caused them to be invited to Peloponnesus from all their 
distant places of emigration. 8 By the time of his march into 
Arcadia m the late autumn of 370 B.O., many of them had 
already joined hnn, burning with all their ancient hatred of 
Sparta, and contributing to aggravate the same sentiment among 
Thebans and allies. 

With the scheme of restoring the Messenians was combined, in 
Also for ^ ie mlnc ^ °f Epameinondas, another for the political 
consoli- consolidation of the Arcadians, both being intended 
Arcadians 816 P arts one strong and self-supporting organization 
against against Sparta on her own border. Of course he could 
• par * have accomplished nothing of the kind if there had 
not been a powerful spontaneous movement towards consolidation 
among the Arcadians themselves. But without his guidance and 
protection the movement would have proved aoortive, through 
the force of local jealousies within the country, fomented and 
seconded by Spartan aid from without. Though the general 

s Dioddr. xv. 60; F.tusaniah, iv. 26, 
3 4. 


1 DioclCr. xiv. 84. 

2 Pauaanias, iv. 20, 3. 
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vote for federative coalition had been passed with enthu^^m. 
yet to carry out such a vote to the satisfaction of all, witfioufP 
quarrelling on points of detail, would have required far more of 
public-minded sentiment, as well as of intelligence, than what 
could be reckoned upon among the Arcadians. It was necessary 
to establish a new city; since the standing jealousy between 
Mantineia and Tegea, now for the first time embarked in one 
common cause, would never have permitted that either should 
be preferred as the centre of the new consolidation. 1 Besides 
fixing upon the new site required, it was indispensable also to 
choose between conflicting exigences, and to break up ancient 
habits, in a way such as could hardly have been enforced by any 
majority purely Arcadian. The authority here deficient was 
precisely supplied by Epameinondas, who brought with him a 
victorious army and a splendid personal name, combined with 
impartiality as to the local politics of Arcadia and single-minded 
hostility to Sparta. 

It was with a view to found these two new cities, as well as to 
expel Agesilaus, that Epameinondas now marched the 
Theban army into Arcadia, the command being November, 
voluntarily entrusted to him by Pelopidas and the 
other Bceotarchs present. He arrived shortly after the retire¬ 
ment of Agesilaus, while the Arcadians and Eleians Epameinon- 
were ravaging the lands of the recusant town of das and tbe 
Hersea. As they speedily came back to greet his army a arrive 
arrival, the aggregate confederate body—Argeians. Q^^'anted 
Arcadians, and Eleians, united with the Thebans force as- 
and their accompanying allies—is said to have tiSe ed The 
amounted to 40,000, or, according to some, even to j^reat him 
70,000 men. 2 Not merely had Epameinondas brought to invade 
with him a choice body of auxiliaries—Phokians, Laoonia * 
Lokrians, Eubceans, Akamanians, Herakleots, Malians, and 
Thessalian cavalry and peltasts, but the Boeotian bands them¬ 
selves were so brilliant and imposing as to excite universal 
admiration. The victory of Leuktra had awakened among them 

8ma11 things by great the principal motives for creating the 
—At the first formation of the Federal new federal city of Washington. 
Constitution of the United States of a Plutarch, Agesil. c. 31; and Compar. 
America, the rival pretensions of New Agesil. and Pomp. c. 4; DiodCr. xv. 62. 
York and Philadelphia were among Compare XenophOn, Agesilaus, ii. 24. 
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an enthusiastic military ardour, turned to account by the genius 
of Epamemondas, and made to produce a finished discipline which 
even the unwilling Xenophon cannot refuse to acknowledge. 1 
Conscious of the might of their assembled force, within a day’s 
march of Laconia, the Arcadians, Argeians, and Eleians pressed 
Epameinondas to invade that country, now that no allies could 
approach the frontier to its aid. At first he was unwilling to 
comply He had not come prepared for the enterprise, being 
well aware, from his own journey to Sparta (when the peace 
congress was held there prior to the battle of Leuktra), of the 
impracticable nature of the intervening country, so easy to be 
defended, especially during the winter season, by troops like the 
Lacedaemonians, whom he believed to be in occupation of all the 
passes. Nor was his reluctance overcome until the instances of 
his allies were backed by assurances from the Arcadians on the 
frontier that the passes were not all guarded, as well as by in¬ 
vitations irom some of the discontented Perioeki in Laconia. 
These Perioeki engaged to revolt openly if he would only show 
himself in the country. They told him that there was a general 
slackness throughout Laconia in obeying the military requisitions 
from Sparta, and tendered their lives as atonement if they should 
be found co speak falsely. By such encouragements, as well as 
by the general impatience of all around him to revenge upon 
Sparta her long career of pride and abused ascendency, Epamei¬ 
nondas was at length induced to give the order of invasion. 2 

That he should have hesitated in taking this responsibility 
Reluctance not surprise us, if we recollect that over and 

of Enamel- above the real difficulties of the country, invasion of 
invade 40 Laconia by land was an unparalleled phfenomenon, 
re^miabic that the force of Sparta was most imperfectly known, 
grounds that no such thought had been entertained when he 

for lt% left Thebes, that the legal duration of command, for 

himself and his colleagues, would not permit it; and that though 
his Peloponnesian allies were forward in the scheme, the rest of 
his troops and his countrymen might well censure him, if the 


i Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 23. oi w; Ap/ca- 
/cal *Apy«tot /cal ’IIAeu>t Zirctdov 
avrobs pyei<r5at <i>s rax terra «ts Trji> 
Aa/eupuo}?, eiri8cMPVj>re? piv rb iavrojv 
os, ifirtperraivodvTcs Si rb rS>v 


orpartvpa* /cal yap oi piv 
Botwrol eyvni'dgovTO t warns wept ra 
owAa, ayaWopevot rff «V Aet//crpois v£Ky t 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5. 24, 25. 
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unknown force of resistance turned out as formidable as their 
associations from old time led them to apprehend. 

The invading army was distributed into four portions, all 
penetrating by different passes. The Eleians had the 
westernmost and easiest road, the Argeians the eastern- StoLaconfa 
most , 1 while the Thebans themselves and the Area- ~ f i ( ^ a ^ s 
dians formed the two central divisions. The latter 
alone experienced any serious resistance. More daring even than 
the Thebans, they encountered Ischolaus the Spartan at Ium or 
Oeum in the district called Skiritis, attacked him in the village, 
and overpowered him by vehemence of assault, by superior 
numbers, and seemingly also by some favour or collusion 2 on the 
part of the inhabitants. After a desperate resistance, this brave 
Spartan with nearly all his division perished. At Karyce the 
Thebans also found and surmounted some resistance; but the vic¬ 
tory of the Arcadians over Ischolaus operated as an encouragement 
to all, so that the four divisions reached Sellasia , 3 and were again 
united in safety. Undefended and deserted (seemingly) by the 
Spartans, Sellasia was now burnt and destroyed by the invaders, 
who, continuing their march along the plain or valley towards 
the Eurotas, encamped in the sacred grove of Apollo. On the 
next day they reached the Eurotas, at the foot of the bridge 
which crossed that river and led to the city of Sparta. 

Epameinondas found the bridge too well guarded to attempt 
forcing it, a strong body of Spartan hoplites being Hocrosges 
also discernible on the other side in the sacrecl ground the Eurotas 
of Athene Alea. He therefore marched down the left pJoacSes 
bank of the river, burning and plundering tlie houses close to 
in his way, as far as Amy kite, between two and three p 
miles below Sparta, Here he found a ford, though the river was 

i Diod6r. xv. 64. Thyreatis; and that Karya* was on the 

See Colonel Leake’s Travels in the road from Sparta northward, towards 
Morea, vol. iii. oh. 28, p. 29. Tegca. Tlio French investigators of 

3 Xen. Hellen vi. 5, 26. When we the Morea, as well as Profossor Boss 
read that the Arcadians got on the and Kiepert, hold a different opinion, 
roofs of the houses to attack Tscliolaiis, and place Hellasta on the roaa from 
this fact seems to imply that they Sparta northward, towards Tegea 
were admitted into the houses by the (Leaks, Peloponnesiaca, pp. 312—3f>2; 
villagers. Ross, Reisen im Peloponnes. p. 187; 

f Respecting the site of Sellasia, Berlin, 1841). 

Colonel Leake thinks, and advances Upon such a point, the authority of 
various grounds for supposing, that Colonol Leake is very high; yet the 
Sellasia was on the road from opposite opinion respecting the site of 
Sparta to the north east, to wauls the Sellasia seoms to me preferable. 
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full from the winter season, and accomplished the passage, 
defeating, after a severe contest, a body of Spartans who tried to 
oppose it. He was now on the same side of the river as Sparta, 
to which city he slowly and cautiously made his approach, taking 
care to keep his Theban troops always in the best battle order, 
and protecting them when encamped by felled trees; while the 
Arcadians and other Peloponnesian allies dispersed around to 
plunder the neighbouring houses and property. 1 

Great was the consternation which reigned in the city—desti- 
Alarm at tute of fortifications, yet hitherto inviolate in fact and 
aSKai'of unassailable even in idea. Besides their own native 
—o her ^ orce ’ Spartans had no auxiliaries except those 
aid by sea. mercenaries from Orchomenus who had come back 
with Agesilaus; nor was it certain beforehand that even these 
troops would remain with them, if the invasion became 
formidable. 2 On the first assemblage of the irresistible army on 
their frontier, they had despatched one of their commanders of 
foreign contingents (called Xen&gi) to press the instant coming of 
such Peloponnesian allies as remained faithful to them, and also 
envoys to Athens, entreating assistance from that city. Auxili¬ 
aries were obtained, and rapidly put under march, from Pell6n6, 
Sikyon, Phlius, Corinth, Epidaurus, Troez6n, Hermion§, and 
Halieis. 3 But the ordinary line of inarch into Laconia was now 
impracticable to them, the whole frontier being barred by 
Argeians and Arcadians. Accordingly they were obliged to 
proceed first to the Argolic peninsula, and from thence to cross 
bv sea (embarking probably at Halieis on the south-western coast 
of the Peninsula to Prasise on the eastern coast of Laconia); from 
whence they made their way over the Laconian mountains to 
Sparta. Being poorly provided with vessels, they were forced to 
cross in separate detachments, and to draw lots for priority. 4 By 
this chance the Phliasian contingent did not come over until the 
last; while the xen&gus, eager to reach Sparta, left them behind, 

1 XftH. Hell vi. 5, 80; Diod. XV. 65. fiorjOrjcravTiav . . . ov yap ircSxrore 

2 This I apprehend to be the meaning A<£«rra<ra*', in’ ov5\ inei b &vay bs 

of the phrase—<7rel pAvrot epnvov p&v ot roir; TraoSia^ejSura; kafShv ano- 
«£ 'Opyoficvov fJ.t(T0o<j>6poL f && kirctav ayrovs ovS' arreorpa- 

8 Xenu Hellen. vi. 5, 29 ; viz. 2, 2. <j>rj(rav, akk' rjyepova p.t<rdio<rap.evot 

♦Xen. Hellen* vii.^ 2, 2. teal St a- Upanjav, SvTiav to>v iroktfjtiiav ire pi *Ap,v- 
0 a tv v tv r< kevratot kax^vref tekas, oirwg eStivavro StaSvvTts is Sjraprrjj/ 
(the J*hliasians) ei? Xlpaonas rS>v t tu/a- a^ucovro. 
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and conducted the rest thither, arriving only just before the 
confederate enemies debouched from Sellasia. The Phliasians, 
on crossing to Prasise, found neither their comrades nor the 
xen&gus, but were obliged to hire a guide to Sparta. Fortunately 
they arrived there both safely and in time, eluding the vigilance 
of the enemy, who were then near Amyklse. 

These reinforcements were no less seasonable to Sparta than 
creditable to the fidelity of the allies. For the bad ^content 
feeling which habitually reigned in Laconia, between in Laeoma 
the Spartan citizens on one side, and the Perioeki and and 

Helots on the other, produced in this hour of danger 
its natural fruits of desertion, alarm, and weakness. Sparta from 
Not only were the Periceki and Helots in standing that cause - 
discontent, but even among the Spartan citizens themselves, a 
privileged fraction (called Peers) had come to monopolize political 
honours; while the remainder—poorer men, yet ambitious and 
active, and known under the ordinary name of the Inferiors— 
were subject to a degrading exclusion, and rendered bitterly 
hostile. The account (given in a previous chapter) of the 
conspiracy of Kinadon will have disclosed the fearful insecurity 
of the Spartan citizen, surrounded by so many disaffected 
companions—Perioeki and Helots in Laconia, inferior citizens at 
Sparta. On the appearance of the invading enemy, indeed, a 
certain feeling of common interest arose, since even the disaffected 
might reasonably imagine that a plundering soldiery, if not 
repelled at the point of the sword, would make their condition 
worse instead of better. And, accordingly, when the Ephors 
made public proclamation, that any Helot who would take heavy 
armour and serve in the ranks as an hoplite should be manu¬ 
mitted, not less than 6000 Helots gave in their names to serve. 
But a body thus numerous, when seen in arms, became itself the 
object of mistrust to the Spartans; so that the arrival of their 
new allies from Prasise was welcomed as a security, not less 
against the armed Helots within the city than against the 
Thebans without. 1 Open enmity however was not wanting. A 
considerable number both of Perioeki and Helots actually took 
arms on behalf of the Thebans; others remained inactive,. 


1 Xenu Hellen. vi. 5, 28, 2i). &urre <f>6f2ov aJ5 oflrot napelxov avpreray/xeVot, 
jtai A iav i§6icovv voWoi elj/ai, &Q. 
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disregarding the urgent summons from the Ephors, which could 
not now he enforced. 1 

Under such wide-spread feelings of disaffection, the defence 
Vigilant even of Sparta itself against the assailing enemy was 

Spartaby* a r^uiring all the energy of Agesilaus. After 

Agesilaus. having vainly tried to hinder the Thebans from 

crossing the Eurotas, he was forced to abandon Amyklse and to 
throw himself back upon the city of Sparta, towards which they 
immediately advanced. More than one conspiracy was on the 
point of breaking out, had not his vigilance forestalled the 
projects. Two hundred young soldiers of doubtful fidelity were 
inarching without orders to occupy a strong post (sacred to 
Artemis) called the Issorium. Those around him were about to 
attack them, but Agesilaus, repressing their zeal, went up alone 
to the band, addressed them in language betokening no suspicion, 
yet warning them that they had mistaken his orders; their 
services were needed, not at the Issorium, but in another part of 
the city. They obeyed his orders, and moved to the spot 
indicated; upon which he immediately occupied the Issorium 
with troops whom he could trust. In the ensuing night he 
seized and put to death fifteen of the leaders of the two hundred. 
Another conspiracy, said to have been on the point of breaking 
out, was repressed by seizing the conspirators in the house where 
they were assembled, and putting them to death untried; the 
first occasion (observes Plutarch) on which any Spartan was ever 


1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 25: vi. 5. 32: 
vii. 2, 2. 

It is evident from the last of these 
three passages that the number 
of Periceki and Helots who actually 
revolted was very considerable: ana 
the contrast between the second and 
third passages evinces the different 
feelings with which the two seem to 
have been composed by Xenophdn. 

In the second, he is recounting the 
mvasion of Epameinondas. with a wish 
to soften the magnitude of the Spartan 
disgrace and calamity as much as he 
can Accordingly, he tells us no more 
than this—“there were some among 
the Periceki, who even took active 
service in the attack of Gythium and 
fought along with the Thebans ^<rav 
84 rivet ra>v TLepioiKWVj oi icaX iireOevro 
kolI trvveerrpareiSovro rot? fiera ®nj3at&>;' 

But in the third passage (vii. 2, 2 


compare his biography called Agesi¬ 
laus, ii. 24) Xenophon is extolling the 
fidelity of the Phliasians to Sparta, 
under adverse circumstances of the 
latter. Hence it then suits his 
argument to magnify these adverse 
circumstances, in order to enhance 
the merit of the Phliasians; and he 
therefore tells ns—“ Many of the 
Periceki, all the Helots, and all the 
allies except a few, had revolted from 
Sparta"— <r$a\&mov S’ a vr&v rfi ev 
Aei/KTpott puZxy, koX ditooravruiv fiev 
itokkiav HepioiKoiv, aitooTavroiV 8i itdvrtov 
r&v EtAtortov, Sri oi r&v av/i/xaYtov irkifv 
irdvv bkCyoiv, imorparevovrotv S' avrotf, 
et»retv itdvrtav ra>v ‘EWrfvtov, iriarrol 
8tejieiva.v (the Phliasians). 

1 apprehend that both statements 
depart from the reality, though in 
opposite directions. I have adopted in 
the text something between the two. 
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put to death untried 3 —a statement which I hesitate to believe 
without knowing from whom he borrowed it, but which, if true, 
proves that the Spartan kings and Ephors did not apply to 
Spartan citizens the same measure as to Periceki and Helots. 

By such severe proceedings disaffection was kept under ; while 
the strong posts of the city were effectively occupied, violenf . 
and the wider approaches barricaded by heaps of emotion of 
stones and earth. 2 Though destitute of walls, Sparta tansf Par " 
was extremely defensible by position. Epamemondas espeoiaHy^ 
marched slowly up to it from Amyklec, the Arcadians paitiai 
and others in liis army spreading themselves to burn by° n 

and plunder the neighbourhood. On the third or Kpamemon- 
fourtli day his cavalry occupied the Hippodrome 
(probably a space of level ground near the river, under the hilly 
site of the town), where the Spartan cavalry, though inferior both 
m number and in goodness, gained an advantage over them, 
through the help of 300 chosen hopliles whom Agesilaus had 
planted in ambush hard by, in a precinct sacred to the Dioskuri. 
Though this action was probably of little consequence, yet 
Epameinondas did not dare to attempt the city by storm. 
Satisfied with having defied the Spartans and manifested his 
mastery of the field even to their own doors, he marched away 
southward down the Eurotas. To them, in their present 
depression, it was matter of consolation and even of boasting, 3 
that he had not dared to assail them in their last stronghold. 
The agony of their feelings—grief, resentment, and wounded 
honour—was intolerable. Many wished to go out and fight, at 
all hazard; but Agcsilaus resisted them with the same firmness 
as Perikles had shown at Athens, when the Peloponnesians first 
invaded Attica at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War. 
Especially the Spartan women, who had never before beheld an 
enemy, are said to have manifested emotions so furious and 
distressing, as to increase much the difficulty of defence. 4 We 

1 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 32; Polysenus, meaning. Some omit construe 
ii. 1,14; iEIian, V. H. xiv. 27. SSoKtt as if it were iSoicst rots &rjj3atots, 

s ASnoas, Poliorcoticua, c. 2, p. 16. and translate dap^a.\e<arepov ** exces- 

3 Xon. IJellen. vi. 5, 32. «al to p.w sively rash 

7rpos rr\v iroktv vpocrfSakelv av Sn I agree with Schneider in dissenting 

avrovsy ri$rj n SSokcl Qappaketorepov elvojt. from this alteration and construction. 

This passage is not very clear, nor I have given in the text what I believe 
are the commentators unanimous, to be the moaning 
either as to the words or as to the 4 Xen. Hellen. vi. 6 , 28 , AnstotoL 
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are even told that Antalkidas, at that time one of the Ephors, 
sent his children for safety away from Sparta to the island of 
Kythera. Epameinondas knew well how desperate the resistance 
of the Spartans would be if their city were attacked ; while to 
himself, in the midst of a hostile and impracticable country, 
repulse would be absolute ruin. 1 

On leaving Sparta, Epameinondas carried his march as far as 
He retires Helos and Gythium on the sea-coast; burning and 
attempting plundering the country, and trying for three days to 
Sparta* 1 - 1 ca P ttire Gythium, which contained the Lacedaemonian 
ravages arsenal and ships. Many of the Laconian Perioeki 
down to joined and took service in his army ; nevertheless 
He^returns ^ 1S a ttempt on Gythium did not succeed ; upon which 
into _ he turned back, and retraced his steps to the Arcadian 
Arcadia. frontier. It was the more necessary for him to think 
of quitting Laconia, since his Peloponnesian allies, the Arcadians 
and others, were daily stealing home with the rich plunder 
which they had acquired, while his supplies were also becoming 
deficient* 2 

Epameinondas bad thus accomplished far more than he had 
projected when quitting Thebes; for the effect of the expedition 
on Grecian opinion was immense. The reputation of his army, 
as well as his own, was prodigiously exalted ; and even the 


Politic, ii. 6,8; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 32, 
S3; Plutarch, Comp. Agosil. and Pomp. 
C. 4. 

1 Aristotle (in his Politica, iv. 10, 
5), discussing the opinion of those 
political philosophers who maintained 
that a city ought to have no walls, but 
to be defended only by the bravery of 
its inhabitants, gives various reasons 
against such opinion, and adds, that 
these are old-fashioned thinkers; that 
the cities which made such ostentatious 
display of personal courage have been 
proved^ to be -wrong by actual results 
—Acav apgaitas i/iroAa/i^dpov<rt t /cat tou50* 
bpSivres eAcyxofAevas tpyw ray e/c«tvws 
jeoAXamo-a/uteVa?. 

The commentators say (see the note 
of M. Barth. St. Hilaire) that Aristotle 
has in his view Sparta at the moment 
of this Theban invasion. I do not see 
what else he can mean; yet at the same 
time, if such be his meaning, the 
remark is difficult to admit Epamei¬ 


nondas came close up to Sparta, but 
did not dare to attempt to carry it by 
assault. If the city had had walls 
like those of Babylon, they could not 
have procured for her any greater 
protection. To me the fact appeals 
rather to show (contrary to the asser¬ 
tion of Aristotle) that Sparta was so 
strong by position, combined with the 
military character of her citizens, that 
she could dispense with walls. 

Polyoenus (ii. 2, 5) has an anecdote, 
I know not from whom borrowed, to 
the effect that Epameinondas might 
have taken Sparta, hut designedly 
refrained from doing so, on the ground 
that the Arcadians and others would 
then no longer stand in need of Thtbes. 
Neither the alleged matter of fact, nor 
the reason, appears to me worthy of 
any credit. iElian (V. H. iv. 8) has 
the same story, but with a different 
reason assigned. 

2 Xen. Hell. vi. 5,50; Diod. xv. 67. 
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narrative of Xenoplidn, unfriendly as well as obscure, bears 
involuntary testimony both to the excellence of his Great effect 
generalship and to the good discipline of his troops. Evasion 
He made his Thebans keep in rank and hold front upon 
against the enemy, even while their Arcadian allies opinion— 
were dispersing around for plunder. Moreover, the df s a ^ einon ' 
insult and humiliation to Sparta were still greater exalted, and 
than those inflicted by the battle of Leuktra ; nSther 
which had indeed shown that she was no longer lowered * 
invincible in the field, but had still left her w r ith the admitted 
supposition of an inviolable territory and an unapproachable 
city. 

The resistance of the Spartans indeed (except in so far as regards 
their city) had been far less than either friends or enemies 
expected ; the belief in their power was thus proportionally 
abridged. It now remained for Epameinondas to complete their 
humiliation by executing those two enterprises which had formed 
the special purpose of his expedition—the re-establishment of 
Mess§n§ and the consolidation of the Arcadians. 

The recent invasion of Laconia, victorious as well as lucrative, 
had inspired the Arcadians with increased confidence Foundation 
and antipathy against Sparta, and increased disposition of tiie. 
to listen to Epameinondas. When that eminent man ilega- m 
proclaimed the necessity of establishing a strong lo P olis * 
frontier against Sparta on the side of Arcadia, and when he 
announced his intention of further weakening Sparta by the 
restoration of the exiled Messenians, the general feeling of the 
small Arcadian communities, already tending in the direction of 
coalescence, became strong enough to overbear all such impedi¬ 
ments of detail as the breaking up of ancient abode and habit 
involves. Respecting early A th enian history, we are to] <1 by Thucy¬ 
dides 1 that the legendary Theseus, “having become powerful, in 
addition to his great capacity,” had effected the discontinuance of 
those numerous independent governments which once divided 
Attica, and had consolidated them all into one common govern¬ 
ment at Athens. Just such was the revolution now operated by 
Epameinondas, through the like combination of intelligence and 

1 Thucycl. ii. 16. ejreifiij 6« ©yjcrevs e/kunAcvcr*, yeviucvos fxera. rov £vvtrov /cat 

ivVOLTQSt &C. 
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power, A Board of (Ekists or Founders was named to carry out 
the resolution taken by the Arcadian assemblies at Asea and 
Tegea, for the establishment of a Pan-Arcadian city and centre. 
Of this Board, two were from Tegea, two from Mantmeia, two 
from Kleitor, two from the district of Maenalus, two from that of 
the Parrhasians. A convenient site being chosen upon the river 
Helisson (which flowed through and divided the town in two), 
about twenty miles west of Tegea, well-fitted to block up the 
marches of Sparta in a north-westerly direction, the foundation 
of the new Great City (Megalopolis) was laid by the CEkists 
jointly with Epameinondas. Forty distinct Arcadian townships, 1 
from all sides of this centre, were persuaded to join the new 
community. Ten were from the Mmnulii, eight from the 
Parrhasii, six from the Eutresii—three great sections of the 
Arcadian name, each an aggregate of villages. Four little 
townships, occupying a portion of the area intended for the new 
territory, yet bemg averse to the scheme, were constrained to' 
join; but in one of them, Trapezus, the aversion was so strong, 
that most of the inhabitants preferred to emigrate and -went to 
join the Trapezuntines in the Euxine sea (Trebizond), who 
received them kindly. Some of tho leading Trapezuntines were 
even slain by the violent temper of the Arcadian majority. The 
walls of the new city enclosed an area fifty stadia in circumference 
(more than five miles and a half); while an ample rural territory 
was also gathered round it, extending northward as much as 
twenty-four miles from the city, and conterminous on the east 
with Tegea, Mantineia, Orchomenus, and Kaphyte—on the west 
with Messene,- Phigalia, and Hevma. 

The other new city, Messen§, was founded under the joint 
Foundation auspices of the Thebans and their allies, Argeians 
ofMessGnG. an< j others; Epiteles being especially chosen by the 
Argeians for that purpose. 3 The Mcsseniau exiles, though eager 
and joyful at the thought of regaining their name and nationality, 


1 Dioddr. xv. 72. 

2 Pausan. viii. 27 ; viii. 35,5: Dioddr. 
xv. 63. 

See Mr. Fynes Clinton, Fasti Hoi- 
lenici, Appendix, p. 418, where 
the facts respecting Megalopolis are 
brought together and discussed. 

It is remarkable that though Xeno- 
phOn (Hellen, v. 2,7) observes that the 


capture of Mantineia by Agesipolis 
had made tho Mantineians see the 
folly of having a river run through 
their town—yet in choosing the site of 
Megalopolis, this same feature was 
deliberately reproduced; and in this 
choice the Mantineians were parties- 
concerned. 

Pausan. iv. 2U, G. 
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were averse to fix their new city either at (Echalia or Andania, 
which had been the scenes of their calamities in the early wars 
with Sparta. Moreover the site of Mount Ithome is said to 
have been pointed out by the hero Kaukon, in a dream, to the 
Argeian general Epiteles. The local circumstances of this 
mountain (on which the last gallant resistance of the revolted 
Messenians against Sparta had been carried on, between the 
Persian and Peloponnesian wars) were such, that the indications 
of dreams, prophets, and religious signs coincided fully with the 
deliberate choice of a judge like Epameinondas. In after-days r 
this hill, IthomS (then bearing the town and citadel of Mess£n§), 
together with the Akrocorinthus, were marked out by Demetrius 
of Pharus as the two horns of Peloponnesus : whoever held these 
two horns was master of the bull. 1 Ithome was near 2500 feet 
above the level of the sea, having upon its summit an abundant 
spring of water, called Klepsydra. Upon this summit the citadel or 
acropolis of the new town of Mess£ne was built; while the town itself 
was situated lower down on the slope, though connected by a 
continuous wall with its acropolis. First, solemn sacrifices were 
offered, by Epameinondas, who was recognized as (Ekist or 
Founder, 2 * to Dionysus and Apollo Ismenius—by the Argeians, 
to the Argeian Her§ and Zeus Nemeius—by the Messenians, to 
Zeus IthomatSs and the Dioskuri. Next, prayer was made to 
the ancient Heroes and Heroines of the Messenian nation, 
especially to the invincible warrior AristomenSe, that they 
would now come back and again take up their residence as 
inmates in enfranchised Messen§. After this, the ground was 
marked out and the building was begun, under the sound of 
Argeian and Boeotian flutes, playing the strains of Prouomus 
and Sakadas. The best masons and architects were invited 
from all Greece, to lay out the streets with regularity, as well as 
to ensure a proper distribution and construction of the sacred 
edifices. 0 In respect of the fortifications, too, Epameinondas was 
studiously provident. Such was their excellence and solidity, 
that they exhibited matter for admiration even in the after-days 
of the traveller Pausanias. 4 

1 Strabo, viii. p. 361; Polyb. vii. 11. das (ix. 16,4). 

2 Pausan. ix. 14, 2: compare the in- 2 Pausan. iv. 27, 3. 

scription on the statue of Epamemon- 4 Pausan. iv. 31, S. 
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From their newly-established city on the hill of Ithome, the 
Abstraction Messenians enjoyed a territory extending fifteen 
of Western miles southward down to the Messenian Gulf, across 
Laconia. a then as well as now the richest and most 

Sparta. fertile in Peloponnesus ; while to the eastward their 
territory was conterminous with that of Arcadia and the con¬ 
temporary establishment of Megalopolis. All the newly appro¬ 
priated space was land cut off from the Spartan dominion. How 
much was cut off in the direction south-east of Ithdme (along the 
north-eastern coast of the Messenian Gulf), we cannot exactly 
say. But it would appear that the Periceki of Thuria, situated 
in that neighbourhood, were converted into an independent 
community, and protected by the vicinity of Mess^nS. 1 What 
is of more importance to notice, however, is, that all the extensive 
district westward and south-westward of Ithdme—all the south¬ 
western corner of Peloponnesus, from the river Neda southward 
to Cape Akritas—was now also subtracted from Sparta. At the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, the Spartan Brasidas had 
been in garrison near Methon6 2 (not far from Cape Akritas); 
Pylus—where the Athenian Demosthenes erected his hostile 
fort, near which the important capture at Sphakteria was effected 
—had been a maritime point belonging to Sparta, about forty- 
six miles from the city ; 3 Aulon (rather farther north, near the 
river Neda) had been at the time of the conspiracy of Kinadon a 
township of Spartan Periceki, of very doubtful fidelity. 4 Now 
all this wide area, from the north-eastern corner of the Messenian 
Gulf westward, the best half of the Spartan territory, was severed 
from Sparta to become the property of Periceki and Helots, con¬ 
verted into freemen; not only sending no rent or tribute to 
Sparta as before, but bitterly hostile to her from the very nature 
of their tenure. It was in the ensuing year that the Arcadian 
army cut to pieces the Lacedaemonian garrison at Asin6, 5 killing 
the Spartan polemarch Geranor; and probably about tbe same 
time the other Lacedaemonian garrisons in the south-western 
peninsula must have been expelled. Thus liberated, the Perioeki 
of the region welcomed the new MessSnS as the guarantee of their 
independence. Epameinondas, besides confirming the indepen- 

1 Pausan. iv. 31,2. 2 Tbucyd. ii. 25. 3 Thucyd. iv. 8. 

4 Xen. Hellen. iii. 8,8. » Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 25. 
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Great dimi¬ 
nution 
thereby of 
her power, 
wealth, and 
estimation. 


dence of MethonS and Asinl, reconstituted some other towns, 1 
which, under Lacedaemonian dominion, had probably been kept 
unfortified, and had dwindled away. 

In the spring of 425 b.c., when Demosthenes landed at Pylus, 
Thucydides considers it a valuable acquisition for 
Athens, and a serious injury to Sparta, to have 
lodged a small garrison of Messenians in that insig¬ 
nificant post, as plunderers of Spartan territory and 
instigators of Helots to desertion, 2 especially as their 
dialect could not be distinguished from that of the Spartans 
themselves. How prodigious must have been the impression 
throughout Greece, when Epameinondas, by planting the Mes- 
seman exiles and others on the strong frontier city and position 
of Ithdme, deprived Sparta in a short time of all the wide space 
between that mountain and the western sea, enfranchising the 
Penoeki and Helots contained in it! We must recollect that the 
name Messene had been from old times applied generally to this 
region, and that it was never bestowed upon any city before the 
time of Epameinondas. When, therefore, the Spartans complained 
of “ the liberation of Mess6ne, 5J iC the loss of Messene,” they in¬ 
cluded in the word, not simply the city on Mount Ith6m§, but 
all this ten itory besides, though it was not all comprised in the 
domain of the new city. 

They complained yet more indignantly that, along with the 


i Pausan. iv. 27, 4. &.v(&kl£ov St kolI 
akXa Trok.Lo-fj.aTa, <&c. Pausanias, fol¬ 
lowing the line of coast from the mouth 
of the river Pamisus in the Messeman 
Gulf, round Cape Akntastothe mouth 
of the Neda in the Western Sea— 
enumerates the following towns and 
places—Kor6nS, JKolflnides, Asin6, the 
Cape Akntas, the Ilatbour Plioenikus, 
MethOne or Mothdnfi, Pylus, Aulon 
(Pausan. iv. 34, 35, 36). The account 
given by Skylax (Penplus, c. 46,47) of 
the coast of these regions, appears to 
mo confused and unintelligible. He 
reckons AsinS and Moth0n6 as cities 
of Laconia, but he seems to have 
conceived these cities as being in the 
cent)at souther w projection ot Pelopon¬ 
nesus (whereof Cape Tfenarus forms 
the extremity): and not to have con¬ 
ceived at all the so nth’western projec¬ 
tion, whereof Cape Akntas forms the 
extremity. He recognizes Mess6n£, 


but he pursues the Paraplus of the 
JMessenian coast from the mouth of 
the river Neda to the coast of the 
Messenian Gulf south of Ithdmft 
without interruption. Then, after 
that, he mentions AsinS, MothtoiS, 
Achilleios Limfin, and Psamathus, with 
Cape Tsenarus between them. Besides, 
he introduces in Mcssenla two different 
cities—one called Mess6n6, the other 
called Ith6m6; whereas there was only 
one MessSnG situated on Mount Ithdmd. 

1 cannot agree with Niebuhr, who, 
resting mainly upon this account of 
Skylax, considers that the south¬ 
western corner of Peloponnesus re¬ 
mained a portion of Laconia and 
belonging to Sparta, long after the 
establishment of the city of Mess£n&. 
See the Dissertation of Niebuhr on the 
age of Sky lax of Karyanda, in his 
Kleine Scliriften, p. 110. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 3,42. 
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genuine Messenians, now brought back from exile, a rabble of 
Periceki their own emancipated Periceki and Helots had been 
estaUiahea domiciled 011 border. 1 * Herein were included 
as mjeuen not only such of these two classes as, having before 
theSeSS dwelt in servitude throughout the territory westward 
theLace ^dm^, now rema ined there in a state of freedom, 
dsemoma'n but also, doubtless, a number of others who deserted 
border. from other parts of Laconia. Eor as we know that 
such desertions had been not inconsiderable, even when there 
was no better shelter than the outlying posts of Pylus and 
KythSra, so we may be sure that they became much more 
numerous when the neighbouring city of Messene was founded 
under adequate protection, and when there was a chance of 
obtaining, westward of the Messenian Gulf, free lands, with a 
new home. Moreover, such Periceki and Helots as had actually 
joined the invading army of Epameinondas in Laconia would be 
forced, from simple insecurity, to quit the country when he 
retired, and would be supplied with fresh residences in the 
newly-enfranchised territory. All these men would pass at once 
out of a state of peculiarly harsh servitude into the dignity of 
free and equal Hellens, 3 * sending again a solemn Messenian lega¬ 
tion or Theory to the Olympic festival, after an interval of 
more than three centuries, 3 outdoing their former masters in the 


1 The Oration (vi.) called Archi- 
damus, by Isokrates, exhibits power¬ 
fully the Spartan feeling of the time, 
respecting this abstraction of territory 
ana emancipation of serfs, for the pur¬ 
pose of restoring MessSnfi. S. SO. kcu 
ei piv Toil? wy AArjdws Mfccrtnjvtovs Karl¬ 
ov (the Thebans), viSCkow piv av, oirws 
* diAoy (oreptog av eis^/xa? e^papravov * 
yvv Si rovg BiAwras 6 fiopovs t)/jllv irapa - 
KarotKL^ovcrtv, »<rre prj tout* etvat, xa\em 6- 
rarov, et i*jy X“}P a * orepijtropeOa irapa rb 
Siieatov, aAA’ el rovg Sovkovg yjperepovg 
iirorbopeQa Kvptovg avrfjg o was. 

Again—S. 101. rpf yap irapaxaroiKLcr- 
tapeQa rovg EiAwtos, ical tt)v iroAiv ravrrjv 
irepitStapev av£r)9eicrav, rig o vk otSev on 
iravra rbv fUCov ev rapaxaig koL klvSvvois 
itar«Aovjxev owes: compare also sec¬ 
tions 8 and 102. 

3 Isokratds, Orat. vi. (Archidamus) 

8. 111. a£iov Si Kal rrjv *OA vfimdSa koL 
rat aAAas alavvvdrjvai iravrjyvpet.g, ev alg 

exaorog ypStv (Spartans)^ ^rjkcororepog Tjy 
xal 9avpa<rr6repo$ r&v aOXyruv ev rots 


dywo'c ray viteag i.vaipovpAvtav. ^ elg &s 
rts av e\9eiv rokpijmev, am pev rov rt- 
pa<r6ai Kara<f)povr}9r)(r6pevog—in Sc irpbg 
t o t5 t o t s b\j/opevog pev roi> s o t- 
k£t as airo rr}s X"?* 5 olrraripeg 
vpiv KareXirrov anapxas Kal 6vcrlag pei- 
govs ^p(av iroiovfiivovs, cucovoSpevog S * 
avriav Totavrats (5Kaaifr piaig 
Xpwpevtov, otais irep ehcbg rovs 
XaKerroar e pov ruv ahKtov SeSov- 
\ev<6rag, urov Si vvv rag ovvOr)- 
<a g rotg Seciroraig mirotripivovg. 

This Oration, composed only five or 
six years after the battle of Leuktra, is 
exceedingly valuable as a testimony of 
the Spartan feeling under such severe 
humiliations. 

3 The freedom of the Messenians 
had been put down by the first Mes¬ 
senian war, after which they became 
subjects of Sparta. The second Mes¬ 
senian war arose from their revolt. 

No free Messenian legation could 
therefore have visited Olympia since 
the termination of the first war; which 
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magnitude of their offerings from the same soil, and requiting 
them for previous ill-usage by words of defiance and insult, 
instead of that universal deference and admiration which a 
Spartan had hitherto been accustomed to look upon as his due. 

The enfranchisement and reorganization of all Western 
Laconia, the renovation of the Messenian name, the The detailg 
foundation of the two new cities (Mess§n§ and Mega- of this re- 
lopolis) in immediate neighbourhood and sympathy, ££ocesf nS 
while they completed the degradation of Sparta, con- J^appUy 
stituted in all respects the most interesting political 
phsenomena that Greece had witnessed for many years. 

To the profound mortification of the historian, he is able to 
recount nothing more than the bare facts, with such inferences 
as these facts themselves warrant. Xenophon, under whose eyes 
all must have passed, designedly omits to notice them ; 1 Pau- 
sanias, whom we have to thank for most of what we know, is 
prompted by his religious imagination to relate many divine 
signs and warnings, but little matter of actual occurrence. 
Details are altogether withheld from us. We know neither how 
long a time was occupied in the building of the two cities, nor 


is placed by Pausanias (iv. 13, 4) in 723 
B c.; though the date is not to be 
trusted. Pausanias (iv. 27, 3) gives 287 
years between the end of the second 
Messenian war and the foundation of 
MessGnG byEpameinondas. See the note 
of Siebelis on this passage. Exact dates 
of these early wars cannot be made out. 

1 The partiality towards Sparta, 
visible even from the beginning of 
XenophOn’s history, becomes more and 
more exaggerated throughout the two 
latter books wherem he recounts her 
misfortunes; it is moreover intensified 
by spite against the Thebans and Epa- 
meinondas as her conquerors. But 
there is hardly any instance of this 
feeling so glaring or so discreditable as 
the case now before ns. In describing 
the expedition of Epameinondas into 
Peloponnesus in the winter of 870— 
869 b.c., he totally omits the founda¬ 
tion both of MessenG and of Megalo¬ 
polis ; though in the after part of his 
history, he alludes (briefly) both to one 
and to the other as facts accomplished. 
He represents the Thebans to have 
come into Arcadia with their magnifi¬ 
cent army, for the simple purpose of 
repelling Agesilaus and the Spartans, 


and to have been desirous of returning 
to Boeotia, as soon as it was ascertained 
that the latter had already returned to 
Sparta (vi 6, 28). Nor does he once 
mention the name of Epameinondas as 
geneial of the Thebans m the expedi¬ 
tion, any more than he mentions him 
at Leuktra. 

Considering the momentous and 
striking diameter of these facts, and 
the eminence of the Theban general 
by whom they were achieved—such 
silence on the part of an historian, who 
professes to recount the events of the 
time, is an inexcusable deieliction of 
his duty to state the whole truth. It is- 
plain that Mess6n6 and Megalopolis 
wounded to the quick the philo-Spartan 
sentiment of Xenoph6n. They stood 
as permanent evidences of the degrada¬ 
tion of Sparta, even after the hostile 
armies bad withdrawn from Laconia. 
He prefers to ignore them altogether. 
Yet ho can find space to recount, with 
disproportionate prolixity, the two 
applications of the Spartans to Athens 
for aid, with the favourable reception 
which they obtained—also the exploits, 
of the Pliliasians in their devoted, 
attachment to Sparta. 
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who furnished the cost, though both the one and the other must 
have been considerable. Of the thousand new arrangements 
incident to the winding up of many small townships, and the 
commencement of two large cities, we are unable to render any 
account. Yet there is no point of time wherein social pheno¬ 
mena are either so interesting or so instructive. In describing 
societies already established and ancient, we find the force of 
traditional routine almost omnipotent in its influence both on 
men’s actions and on their feelings. Bad as well as good is 
preserved in one concrete, since the dead weight of the past 
stifles all constructive intelligence, and leaves little room even 
for improving aspirations. But the forty small communities 
which coalesced into Megalopolis, and the Messenians and other 
settlers who came for the first time together on the hill of 
Ith6m£, were in a state in which new exigences of every kind 
pressed for immediate satisfaction. There was no file to afford a 
precedent, nor any resource left except to submit all the problems 
to discussion by those whose character and judgment were most 
esteemed. Whether the problems were well or ill solved, there 
must have been now a genuine and earnest attempt to strike out 
as good a solution as the lights of the time and place permitted, 
with a certain latitude for conflicting views. Arrangements 
must have been made for the apportionment of houses and lands 
among the citizens, by purchase, or grant, or both together; for 
the political and judicial constitution, for religious and recreative 
ceremonies, for military defence, for markets, for the security 
and transmission of property, &c. All these and many other 
social wants of a nascent community must now have been pro¬ 
vided for, and it would have been highly interesting to know 
how. Unhappily, the means are denied to us. We can record 
little more than the bare fact that these two youngest members 
■of the Hellenic brotherhood of cities were bom at the same time, 
and under the auspices of the same presiding genius, Epamei- 
nondas; destined to sustain each other in neighbourly sympathy, 
and in repelling all common danger from the attacks of Sparta— 
a purpose which, even two centuries afterwards, remained en¬ 
graven on the mind of a Megalopolitan patriot like Polybius. 1 

1 See a striking passage in Polybius, iv 32. Compare also Pausan. v. 20, 3 ; 
ancl vili. 27, 2. 
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Megalopolis was intended not merely as a great city in itself, 
but as the centre of the new confederacy, which Megalopolis 
appears to have comprised all Arcadia, except Orcho- —tS^ran- 
menus and Hersea. It was enacted that a synod or Ten 
assembly, from all the separate members of the Ar- Thousand * 
eadian name, and in which probably every Arcadian citizen from 
the constituent communities had the right of attending, should 
be periodically convoked there. This assembly was called the 
Ten Thousand, or the Great Number. A body of Arcadian 
troops, called the Epariti, destined to uphold the federation, and 
receiving pay when on service, was also provided. Assessments 
were levied upon each city for their support, and a Pan-Arcadian 
general (probably also other officers) was named. The Ten 
Thousand, on behalf of all Arcadia, received foreign envoys— 
concluded war, or peace, or alliance—and tried all officers or 
other Arcadians brought before them on accusations of public 
misconduct. 1 The great Athenian orators—Kallistratus, Demos¬ 
thenes, JEschines—on various occasions pleaded before it. 2 What 
were its times of meeting we are unable to say. 11 contributed 
seriously, for a certain time, to sustain a Pan-Arcadian com¬ 
munion of action and sentiment which had never before existed, 3 
and to prevent or soften those dissensions which had always a 
tendency to break out among the separate Arcadian cities. The 
patriotic enthusiasm, however, out of which Megalopolis had 
first arisen gradually became enfeebled. The city never attained 
that pre-eminence or power which its founders contemplated, and 
which had caused the city to be laid out on a scale too large for 
the population actually inhabiting it. 4 

Not only was the portion of Laconia west of the Messenian 
Gulf now rendered independent of Sparta, but also much of the 
territory which lies north of Sparta, between that city and 
Arcadia. Thus the Skiritse (hardy mountaineers of Arcadian 
race, heretofore dependent upon Sparta, and constituting a valu¬ 
able contingent to her armies 5 ), with their territory forming the 

i Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 1, 38; vii. 4, 8 Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 1, 38; vii. 4, 

2, 83, 34: vii. 3,1. 38 ; Dioddr xv. 69; Aristotle—"Appear 

- JDeraosthen. Fals. Legat. p. 344, IIoAireta—ap. HarpokratiOn. v. Uvpiai, 
s. 11; p. 403, s. 220 ; uEscbinds, Fals. p. 106, ed. Neumann. 

Leg p. 206, c. 49; Cornel Nepos, 4 Polybius, li. 66. 

Epamem. c. 6. 5 Thucyd. v, 60. 
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northern frontier of Laconia towards Arcadia, became from this 
time independent of and hostile to Sparta. 1 The same is the 
case even with a place much nearer to Sparta—Sellasia; though 
this latter was retaken by the Lacedaemonians four or five years 
afterwards. 2 

Epameinondas remained about four months beyond the legal 
duration of his command in Arcadia and Laconia. 3 
dis a aifd n0n * The sufferings of a severe midwinter were greatly 
evacuate mitigated to his soldiers by the Arcadians, who, full 
Pelopon- of devoted friendship, pressed upon them an excess 
nesus. of hospitality which he could not permit consistently 
with their military duties. 4 He stayed long enough to settle all 
the preliminary debates and difficulties, and to put in train of 
serious execution the establishment of MessenS and Megalopolis. 
For the completion of a work thus comprehensive, which changed 
the face and character of Peloponnesus, much time was of course 
necessary. Accordingly, a Theban division under Pammen^s 
was left to repel all obstruction from Sparta,® while Tegea also, 


1 Xen. Hell. vii. 4,21 

2 Xen. Hell. vii. 4,12; DiodOr. xv. 64. 

a The exact number of eighty-five 

days, given by Diodorus (xv. 67), seems 
to show that he had copied literally 
from Ephorus or somo other older 
author. 

Plutarch, m one place (Agesil, c. 82), 
mentions “ three entire months,” which 
differs little from eighty-five days. He 
expresses himself as if Epameinondas 
spent all this time in ravaging Laconia. 
Yet again, in the Apophth Keg. p. 194 
B (compare JSlian, V. H. xiii. 42), and 
in the life of JPelopidas (c. 25), Plutarch 
states, that Epameinondas and his col¬ 
leagues held the command four whole 
months over and above the legal time, 
being engaged in their operations in 
Laconia and Messenia. This seems to 
me the more probable interpretation 
of the case; for the operations seom 
too large to have been accomplished in 
either three or four months. 

4 See a remarkable passage in Plu¬ 
tarch—An Seni sit gerenda Kespublica 
(c. 8, p. 788 A). 

® Pausan. viii. 27, 2. PammenOs is 
said to have been an earnest friend of 
Epameinondas, but of older political 
standing, to whom Epameinondas 
partly owed his rise (Plutarch, Reip. 
•Her. Praecep. p. 805 F). 


Pausanias places the foundation of 
Megalopolis in the same Olympic year 
as the battle of Leuktra, and a few 
months after that battle, during the 
archonship of PhrasikleidGs at Athens; 
that is, between Midsummer, 871, and 
Midsummer, 870 B.c. (Pausan. vni. 27, 
0). He places the foundation of Mes- 
s6n@ in the next Olympic year, under 
the archonship of Dyskin&tus at Athens; 
that is, between Midsummer, 870, and 
Midsummer, 809 B c (iv. 27, 5). 

The foundation of Megalopolis would 
probably be understood to date from 
the initial determination taken by the 
assembled Arcadians, soon after the 
revolution at Tegea, to found a Pan- 
Arcadian city and federative league. 
This was probably taken before Mid¬ 
summer, 870 B.c., and the date of 
Pausanias would thus be correct. 

The foundation of MessSnG would 
doubtless take its sera from the expedi¬ 
tion of Epameinondas—between No¬ 
vember and March, 870—869 B.C.; which 
would be during the archonship of 
Dyskindtus at Athens, as Pausanias 
affirms. 

What length of time was required 
to complete the erection and establish¬ 
ment of either city, we are not informed. 

DiodOrus places the foundation of 
Megalopolis m 368 b.c. (xv. 72). 
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from this time forward, for some years, was occupied as a post by 
a Theban harmost and garrison. 1 

Meanwhile, the Athenians were profoundly affected by these 
proceedings of Epameinondas in Peloponnesus. The ^ 
accumulation of force against Sparta was so powerful, tans solicit 
that under a chief like him it seemed sufficient to 
crush her: and though the Athenians were now Jangnageof 
neutral in the contest, such a prospect was not at all aswu 1 ^ 8 
agreeable to them, 2 involving the aggrandizement of c^rmth°and 
Thebes to a point inconsistent with their security. 

It was in the midst of the successes of Epameinondas 
that envoys came to Athens from Sparta, Corinth, and Phlius 
to entreat her aid. The message was one not merely humiliating 
to the Lacedaemonians, who had never previously sent the like 
request to any Grecian city, but also difficult to handle in refer¬ 
ence to Athens. History showed abundant acts of jealousy and 
hostility, little either of good feeling or consentient interest, on 
the part of the Lacedaemonians towards her. What little was to 
be found the envoy dexterously brought forward; going back to 
the dethronement of the Peisistratids from Athens by Spartan 
help, the glorious expulsion of XerxSs from Greece by the joint 
efforts of both cities, and the auxiliaries sent by Athens into 
Laconia in 465 B.o., to assist the Spartans against the revolted 
Messenians on Mount Ithonie. In these times (he reminded the 
Athenian assembly) Thebes had betrayed the Hellenic cause by 
joining Xerxes, and had been an object of common hatred to both. 
Moreover, the maritime forces of Greece had been arrayed under 
Athens in the Confederacy of Delos, with full sanction and re¬ 
commendation from Sparta ; while the headship of the latter by 
land had in like manner been accepted by the Athenians. He 
called on the assembly, in the name of these former glories, to 
concur with Sparta in forgetting all the deplorable hostilities 
which had since intervened, and to afford to her a generous relief 
against the old common enemy. The Thebans might even now 
be decimated (according to the vow said to have been taken after 
the repulse of Xerxes), in spite of their present menacing as¬ 
cendency, if Athens and Sparta could be brought heartily to 
co-operate; and might be dealt with as Th&bes herself had wished 
1 Xon. Hellon. vii. 4, 86. 2 Isofcratds, Or. vi. (Archidamus), a. 120. 
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to deal with Athens after the Peloponnesian war, when Sparta 
refused to concur in pronouncing the sentence of utter ruin. 1 

This appeal from Sparta was earnestly seconded by the envoys 
from Corinth and Phlius. The Corinthian speaker contended 
that Epameinondas and his army, passing through the teriitory of 
Corinth, and inflicting damage upon it in their passage into Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, had committed a glaring violation of the general peace 
sworn in 371 b.c., fiist at Sparta and afterwards at Athens, guaran¬ 
teeing universal autonomy to every Grecian city. The envoy 
from Phlius, while complimenting Athens on the proud position 
which she now held, having the fate of Sparta in her hands, 
dwelt on the meed of honour which she would earn in Greece if 
she now generously interfered to rescue her ancient rival, forget¬ 
ting past injuries and remembering only past benefits. In adopt¬ 
ing such policy, too, she would act in accordance with her own 
true interests; since, should Sparta be crushed, the Thebans 
would become undisputed heads of Greece, and more formidable 
still to Athens. 2 

It was not among the least marks of the prostration of Sparta 
that she should be compelled to send such an embassy to Athens, 
and to entreat an amnesty for so many untoward realities during 
the past. The contrast is indeed striking when we set her present 
language against that which she had held respecting Athens before 
and through the Peloponnesian war. 

At first her envoys were heard with doubtful fervour; the 
sentiment of the Athenian assembly being apparently 
of the ° rather against than for them, “ Such language from 
Athenians 16 the Spartans (murmured the assembled citizens) is 
grant the intelligible enough during their present distress, but 
prayer. gQ j on g as th e y were in good circumstances we received 
nothing but ill-usage from them.” 3 Nor was the complaint of 
the Spartans, that the invasion of Laconia was contrary to the 
sworn peace guaranteeing universal autonomy, admitted without 
opposition. Some said that the Lacedaemonians had drawn the 
invasion upon themselves by their previous interference with 
Tegea and m Arcadia, and that the intervention of the Man- 


1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 84, 35. 'ABrjVouoi ov iraw eSegavro, akkaBpovs 

2 Xen. Hellen vi. 5, 38 -48. TU roiovrot Stvk&tv, a>s vvv pueVTavra. Ae- 

8 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 85. ot p.evroi youv • ore 8e tv eirparTOv, irrtKttvTo riplv. 
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tineians at Tegea had been justifiable, since Sfcasippus and tlie 
pliilo-Laconian party in that city had been the first to begin 
unjust violence. On the other hand, the appeal made by the 
envoys to the congress of Peloponnesian allies held in 404 b.c. 
after the surrender of Athens, when the Theban deputy had 
proposed that Athens should be totally destroyed, while the 
Spartans had strenuously protested against so cruel a sentence, 
made a powerful impression on the assembly, and contributed 
more than anything else to determine them in favour of the 
proposition. 1 “As Athens was then, so Sparta is now', on the 
brink of ruin, from the fiat of the same enemy: Athens was then 
rescued by Sparta, and shall she now leave the rescue unre¬ 
quited?” Such was the broad and simple issue which told 
upon the feelings of the assembled Athenians, disposing them to 
listen with increasing favour both to the envoys from Corinth 
and Phlius, and to their own speakers on the same side. 

To rescue Sparta, indeed, was prudent as well as generous. A 
counterpoise would thus be maintained against the Vote Mged 
excessive aggrandizement of Thebes, which at this to°aid PaSS6 
moment doubtless caused serious alarm and jealousy fph5£^ s 
to the Athenians. And thus, after the first ebullition named 
of resentment against Sparta, naturally suggested by 
the history of the past, the philo-Spartan view of the situation 
gradually became more and more predominant in the assembly. 
Kallistratus 2 the orator spoke eloquently in support of the Lace¬ 
daemonians ; while the adverse speakers were badly listened to, 
as pleading in favour of Thebes, whom no one wished to aggran¬ 
dize further. A vote, decisive and enthusiastic, was passed for 
assisting the Spartans with the full force of Athens; under the 
command of Iphikratete, then residing as a private citizen 3 at 
Athens, since the peace of the preceding year, which had caused 
him to be recalled from Korkyra. 

As soon as the sacrifices, offered in contemplation of this enter¬ 
prise, were announced to be favourable, Iphikrates made pro¬ 
clamation that the citizens destined for service should equip 
themselves and muster in arms in the grove of AkadSmus (outside 

„ 1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5,35. ixtyurrov kleicUs a poet, spoke in opposition to 
roiv \«x&ev T a>v rrapa AajceS<upovmv i66- the vote for supporting Sparta (ib.). 
«**!*«» <fcc. 3 Xen. Hellen vi. 5, 49; Dionys. 

2 Demos, cont. Nemr. p. 1853. Xeno- Hal. Judic. de LysiA p. 479. 

8—15 
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the gates), there to take their evening meal, and to march the 
March of next morning at daybreak. Such was the general 
iphikrat&s ardour, that many citizens went forth from the gates 
armyto the even in advance of Iphikrates himself ,* and the total 
Isthmus. f orce which followed him is said to have been 12,000 
men—not named under conscription by the general, hut volun¬ 
teers. 1 He first marched to Corinth, where he halted some days; 
much to the discontent of his soldiers, who were impatient to 
accomplish their project of carrying rescue to Sparta. But 
Iphikrates was well aware that all beyond Corinth and Phlius 
was hostile ground, and that he had formidable enemies to deal 
with. After having established his position at Corinth, and 
obtained information regarding the enemy, he marched into 
Arcadia, and there made war without any important result 
Epameinondas and his army had quitted Laconia, while many of 
the Arcadians and Eleians had gone home with the plunder 
acquired ; so that Sparta was for the time out of danger. 
Impelled in part by the recent manifestation of Athens, 3 the 
Theban general himself soon commenced his march of return into 
Boeotia, in which it was necessary for him to pass the line of 
Mount Oneium between Corinth and Kenchreae. This line was 
composed of difficult ground, and afforded good means of resist¬ 
ance to the passage of an army ; nevertheless Iphikrates, though 
he occupied its two extremities, did not attempt directly to bar 
the passage of the Thebans. He contented himself with sending 
out from Corinth all his cavalry, both Athenian and Corinthian, 
to harass them in their march. But Epameinondas beat them 
back with some loss, and pursued them to the gates of Corinth. 
Excited by this spectacle, the Athenian main body within the 
town were eager to march out and engage in general battle. Their 
ardour was however repressed by Iphikrates, who, refusing to go 
forth, suffered the Thebans to continue their retreat unmolested. 3 

This number is stated by Diod6rus But though 1 accept the facts of 
(xv. 03). Xenophfin, I cannot accept either his 

3 To this extent we may believe suppositions as to the purpose, or his 
what is said by Cornelius N epos (Iphi- criticisms on the conduct, of Iphi- 
crates, c. 2). kratds. Other modem critics appear 

3 The account here given in the text to me not to have sufficiently dis- 
coincides as to the matter of fact with tinguished Xenophbn’s facts from his 
Xenoph6n, as well as with Plutarch; suppositions . 

and also (in my belief) with Pausanias Iphikrates (says Xenophdn), while 
(Xen Hellen vL 5, 61; Plutarch, attempting to guard the line of Mount 
Pelop c. 24; Pausan. ix. 14,3). Oneium, in order that the Thebans 
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On returning to Thebes. Epameinondae, with Pelopidas and 
the other Bceotarchs, resigned the command. They Tnalof 
had already retained it for four months longer than J^J ein011 " 
the legal expiration of their term. Although, by the Thebes for 
constitutional law of Thebes, any general who re- command 8 
tained his functions longer than the period, fixed by 
law was pronounced worthy of death, yet Epamemon- jjjjj ^ 
das, while employed in his great projects for humilia- and easy 6 
ting Sparta and founding the two hostile cities on her acqmttai. 


might not be able to reach Boeotia, 
left the excellent road adjoining to 
Kenchreas unguarded. Then, wishing 
to inform himself whether the Thebans 
had as yet passed the Mount Oneium, 
he sent out as scouts all the Athenian 
and all the Corinthian cavalry. Now 
(observes XenophOn) a few scouts can 
see and report as well as a great 
number; while the great number find 
it more difficult to get back in safety 
By this foolish conduct of IphikratSs, 
in sending out so large a body, several 
horsemen were lost in the retreat, 
which would not have happened if he 
had only sent out a few. 

The criticism here made by Xeno- 
pbfln appears unfounded. It is plain, 
from the facts which he himself states, 
that Iphikrates never intended to bar 
the passage of the Thebans; and that 
he sent out his whole body of cavalry, 
not simply as scouts, but to harass the 
enemy on ground which he thought 
advantageous for the purpose. That 
so able a commander as Iphikrates 
should have been guilty of the gross 
blunders with which XenophOn here 
reproaches him, is m a high degree 
improbable; it seems to me more 
probable that Xenophdn has miscon 
ceived his real purpose. Why indeed 
should Iphikrates wish to expose the 
whole Athenian army in a murderous 
conflict for the purpose of preventing 
the homeward march of the Thebans? 
His mission was to rescue Sparta, but 
Sparta was now no longer in danger; 
and it was for the advantage of Athens 
that the Thebans should go back to 
Boeotia, rather than remain in Pelo¬ 
ponnesus. That he should content 
himself with harassing the Thebans 
instead of barring their retreat di¬ 
rectly, is a policy which we should 
expect from him. 

There is another circumstance ir 
this retreat which has excited discus¬ 


sion among the commentators, and on 
which I dissent from their views. It 
is connected with the statement of 
Pausanias, who says— £>s npoiiov t£ 
crrparw (Epameinondas) Kara Afyaiov 
iywero, Kal Ste£teV<u ttj? 68o 0 ra <rreva. 
/eat Svo-fiara e/xeAAt v, ’I^ucpdnjsr 6 Tt/ao- 
6cov irehrcurras /cat aAKrji/ *A6r}vai(i>v 
ex<av Svvap.iv, eirt^ctpet rots ©tyjSatois. 
*E7ra|neij'c!)i/Sas Se rove e/rtflc/xevous rpewe- 
Tat, k at rrpos avro afiiKo/ievos 
*A6tjv ai*av rb atm/, <*»<? cire£t 4vai 
p.a%pvpAyov$ rovs*A0)ji/atoys e/ewAi/ct'T^t- 
/tpdnjs, 6 Se aC0ts es raff ©J?0aff ajnjhavve. 

In this statement there are some 
inaccuracies, as that of calling Iphi- 
kratos “son of Timotheus”; and 
speaking of Lechceum, where Pausanias 
ought to have named Xenchrete. For 
Epameinomlas could not have passed 
Corinth on the side of Lechseum, since 
the Long Walls, reaching from one to 
the other, would prevent him; more¬ 
over, the “rugged ground” was be¬ 
tween Corinth and Kenchreas, not 
between Cormth and Lechmum. 

But the words which occasion most 
perplexity are those which follow: 
11 Epameinondas Tepulses the assail¬ 
ants, and having come to tht city itself of 
the Athenians, when Iphikrates forbade 
the Athenians to come out and fight, 
he (Eparaeinondas) again marched 
away to Thebes ”. 

What are we to understand oy the 
city of the AtJmians? The natural 
sense of the words is certainly Athens; 
and so most of the commentators 
relate. But when the battle was 
fought between CoTinth and Kenchrese, 
can we reasonably believe that Epamei- 
r jondas pursued the fugitives to Athens 
—through the city of Megara, which 
lay in the way, and which seems then 
(DiodOr. xv. 68) to have been allied 
with Athens? The station of Ipbi- 
kratfis was Corinth; from tlience he 
had marched out—and thither his 
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border, had taken upon himself to brave this illegality, persuading 
all his colleagues to concur with him. On resigning the com¬ 
mand, alL of them had to undergo that trial of accountability 
which awaited every retiring magistrate, as a matter of course, 
but which, in the present case, was required on special ground, 
since all had committed an act notoriously punishable as well as 
of dangerous precedent Epameinondas undertook the duty of 
defending his colleagues as well as himself. That he as well as 
Pelopidas had political enemies, likely to avail themselves of any 
fair pretext for accusing him, is not to be doubted. But we may 
well doubt whether on the present occasion any of the?'', enemies 
actually came forward to propose that the penalty ] jgally in¬ 
curred should be inflicted; not merely because this proposition, in 
the face of a victorious army, returning elate with tlieir achieve¬ 
ments and proud of their commanders, was full of danger to the 
mover himself, but also for another reason—because Epameinon¬ 
das would hardly be imprudent enough to wait for the case to be 
stated by his enemies. Knowing that the illegality committed 


cavalry, when repulsed, would go back, 
as the nearest shelter 

Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Greece, vol. v. 
ch. 39, p. 141) understands Pausanias 
to mean that Iphikratds retired with 
his defeated cavalry to Cormth, that 
Epameinondas then marched straight 
on to Athens, and that Iphikratds 
followed him. * * Possibly (he says) the 
only mistake in this statement is that 
it represents the presence of Iphikratds, 
instead of his absence , as the cause 
which prevented the Athenians from 
fighting. According to Xenophdn, 
Iphikratds must have been in the rear 
of Epameinondas.” 

I cannot think that we obtain this 
from the words of Xenophdn. Neither 
he nor Plutarch countenances the idea 
that Epameinondas marched to the 
walls of Athens, which supposition is 
derived solely from the words of 
Pausanias. Xenophdn and" Plutarch 
intimate only that Iphikratds inter- 
posed, some opposition, and not very 
effective opposition, near Corinth, to 
the retreating march of Epameinondas 
from Peloponnesus into Boeotia. 

That Epameinondas should have 
marched to Athens at all, under the 
circumstances of the case, when he 
was returning to Boeotia, appears to 
me m itself Improbable, and to be 


rendered still more improbable by the 
silence of Xenophdn. Nor is it indis¬ 
pensable to put this construction even 
upon Pausanias; who may surely have 
meant by the words— jrpos av'ro ’Afty- 
vaitav rb aorv— not Athens, but the city 
then occupied by ike Athenians engaged— 
that is, Corinth . The city qf the Athe - 
nians, in reference to this battle, was 
Corinth; it was the city out of which 
the troops of Iphikratds had just 
marched, and to which, on being de¬ 
feated, they naturally retired for safety, 
pursued by Epameinondas to the gates 
The statement of Pausanias — that 
Iphikratds would not let the Atheniai s 
in the town (Corinth) go out to fight 
—then follows naturally. Epameinon¬ 
das, finding that they would not come 
out, drew back his troops, and resumed 
his march to Thdbes. 

The stratagem of Iphikratds, noticed 
by Polygenus (iii. 9, 29), can hardly be 
the same incident as this mentioned 
by Pausanias. It purports to be a 
nocturnal surprise planned by the 
Thebans against Athens; which cer¬ 
tainly must be quite different (if it be 
in itself a reality) from this march of 
Epameinondas. And the stratagem 
ascribed by Polysenus to Iphikratds 
is of a strange and highly improbable 
character 
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was flagrant and of hazardous example—having also the reputa¬ 
tion of his colleagues as well as his own to protect—he would 
forestall accusation by coming forward himself to explain 
justify the proceeding. He set forth the glorious results of the 
expedition just finished : the invasion and devastation of Laconia, 
hitherto unvisited by any enemy—the confinement of the Spar¬ 
tans within their walls—the liberation of all Western Laconia, 
and the establishment of Mess^ne as a city—the constitution of a 
strong new Arcadian city, forming, with Tegea on one flank and 
MessSnl on the other, a line of defence on the Spartan frontier, 
so as to ensure the permanent depression of the great enemy of 
Thebes—the emancipation of Greece generally, from Spartan 
ascendency, now consummated. 

Such justification—whether delivered in reply to a substantive 
accuser, or (which is more probable) tendered spontaneously by 
Epameinondas himself—was not merely satisfactory, but trium¬ 
phant. He and the other generals were acquitted by acclama¬ 
tion, without even going through the formality of collecting the 
votes. 1 And it appears that both Epameinondas and Pelopidas 
were immediately reappointed among the Bceotarchs of the year, 2 


i Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 25; Plu¬ 
tarch, Apophthegm, p. 194 B; Pausan. 
ix. 14,4; Cornelius Nepos, Bparaeinond. 
c. 7, S: ASlian, V. H. xiii. 42. 

Pausanias states the fact plainly and 
clearly; the others, especially Nepos 
and Allan, though agreeing in the 
main fact, surround it with colours 
exaggerated and false. They represent 
Epameinondas as in danger of being 
put to death by ungrateful and 
malignant feUow-citizens: Cornelius 
Nepos puts into his mouth a justifi¬ 
catory speech of extreme insolence 
(compare Arist. Or xlvi.. rrept tov 
ira.pa<f>6€yfj.a.TQ$ —p. 385 Jebb; p. 520 
Dindorf); which, had it been really 
made, would have tended more than 
anything else to set the public against 
himj and which is moreover quite 
foreign to the character of Epamei- 
nondas. To carry the exaggeration 
still further, Plutarch (De Vitioso 
Pudore, p. 540 E) describes Pelopidas 
as trembling and begging for bis life. 

Epameinondas bad committed a 
grave illegality, which could not be 
passed over without notice in his trial 
of accountability. But he had a good 
justification. It was necessary that 


he should put in the justification; 
when put in, it passed triumphantly 
What more could be required’ The 
facts, when fairly stated, will not 
serve as an illustration of the alleged 
ingratitude of the people towards great 
men. 

- Diod&ras xv. 81) states that 
Pelopidas was BceotaTch without 
interruption, annually reappointed, 
from the revolution of Thebes down 
to his decease. Plutarch also (Pelopid. 
c. 84) affirms that when Pelopidas 
died, he was in his thirteenth year of 
the appointment; which may be 
understood as the same assertio: in 
other words. Whether Epameinondas 
was rechosen, does not appear. 

Sievers denies the reappointment as 
well of Pelopidas as of Epameinondas. 
But I do not see upon what grounds; 
for, in my judgment, Epameinondas 
appears again as commander in 
Peloponnesus during this same year 
(869 B.C.). Sievers holds Epameinondas 
to have commanded > without being 
Boeotarch; but no reason is produced 
for this (Sievers, Geschicht. Griech- 
bis zur Schlacht von Mantineia, p. 
277). 
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CHAPTER LXXIX. 

PROM THE FOUNDATION OF MESSESn£ AND MEGALOPOLIS 
TO THE DEATH OF PELOPIDAS. 

Prodigious was the change operated throughout the Grecian 
world during the 1 eighteen months between June, 371 B.c. (when 
the general peace, including all except Thebes, was sworn at 
Sparta, twenty days before the battle of Leuktra), and the spring 
of 369 B.O., when the Thebans, after a victorious expedition into 
Peloponnesus, were reconducted home by Epameinondas. 

How that change worked in Peloponnesus, amounting to a 
Changes in P art lal reconstitution of the peninsula, has been 
nfsus since s ^ etc ^ e< ^ * n Preceding chapter. Among most of 
the tattle the cities and districts hitherto dependent allies of 
of Leuktra. gp ar ta y the local oligarchies, whereby Spartan in¬ 
fluence had been maintained, were overthrown, not without 
harsh and violent reaction. Laconia had been invaded and laid 
waste, while the Spartans were obliged to content themselves 
with guarding their central hearth and their families from assault. 
The western and best half of Laconia had been wrested from 
them: Messen§ had been constituted as a free city on their 
frontier; a large proportion of their Periceki and Helots had 
been converted into independent Greeks bitterly hostile to them ; 
moreover the Arcadian population had been emancipated from 
their dependence, and organized into self-acting, jealous neigh¬ 
bours in the new city of Megalopolis, as well as in Tegea and 
Mantineia. The once philo-Laconian Tegea was now among the 
chief enemies of Sparta ; and the Skiritse, so long numbered as 
the bravest \)f 'the auxiliary troops of the latter, were now 
identified in sentiment with Arcadians and Thebans against 
her. 
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Out of Peloponnesus, the change wrought had also been con¬ 
siderable; partly in the circumstances of Thessaly changes 
and Macedonia, partly in the position and policy of ^opSn- 
Athens. nesus. 

At the moment of the battle of Leuktra (July, 3*71 b.c.) Jason 
was tagus of Thessaly, and Amyntas king of Mace- Amyntaa 
doma. Amyntas was dependent on, if not tributary prmce ot 
to, Jason, whose dominion, military force, and revenue, Macedonia * 
combined with extraordinary personal energy and ability, rendered 
him decidedly the first potentate in Greece, whose aspirations 
were known to be unbounded ; so that he inspired more or less 
alarm everywhere, especially to weaker neighbours like the Mace¬ 
donian prince. Throughout a reign of twenty-three years, full 
of trouble and peril, Amyntas had cultivated the friendship both 
of Sparta and of Athens, 1 especially the former. It was by 
Spartan aid only that he had been enabled to prevail over the 
Olvnthian confederacy, which would otherwise have proved an 
overmatch for him. At the time when Sparta aided him to crush 
that promising and liberal confederacy, .she was at the maximum 
of her power (382—379 B.C.), holding even Thebes under garrison 
among her subject allies. But the revolution of Thebes, and the 
war against Thebes and Athens (from 378 b.c. downward) had 
sensibly diminished her power on land ; while the newly- 
organized naval force and maritime confederacy of the Athenians 
had overthrown her empire at sea. Moreover, the great power 
of Jason in Thessaly had so grown up (combined with the resist¬ 
ance of the Thebans) as to cut off the communication of Sparta 
with Macedonia, and even to forbid her (in 374 B.C.) from assisting 
her faithful ally, the Pharsalian Polydamas, against him. 54 To 
Amyntas, accordingly, the friendship of Athens, now again the 
greatest maritime potentate in Greece, liad become more important 
than that of Sparta. We know that he tried to conciliate the 


1 ASschinfis, De Fals. Leg. c. IS, p. 
249; lsokratGs, Or. v. (Philipp.) s. 124. 
o yap irarvjp crow (Isokrat&J to Philip) 
wpb? t &9 troAtfis Tavras (Sparta, Athens, 
Argos, and Thebes), als <rot 7 rapouva> 
irpo<r«'j(eiv rov voiv, irpos axrd<ra9 ow«ei'<i>9 
eiMr. 

The connexion of Amyntas with 
Thebes could hardly nave been 


considerable; that with Argos was 
based upon a strong legendary and 
ancestral sentiment rather than on 
common political grounds ; -with 
Athens, it was both political and 
serious; with Sparta, it was attested 
by the most essential military aid and 
co-operation. 

a Xen. Hellen. vi. 1,17. 
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powerful Athenian generals, Iphikrates and Timotheus. He 
adopted the former as his son 1 —at what exact period can¬ 
not be discovered ; but 1 have already stated that Iphikrates had 
married the daughter of Kotys, king of Thrace, and had acquired 
a maritime settlement called Drys on the Thracian coast. In the 
year* 373—372 B.C., we find Timotheus also in great favour with 
Amyntas, testified by a valuable present sent to him at Athens : 
a cargo of timber, the best produce of Macedonia. 2 Amyntas was 
at this period on the best footing with Athens, sent his deputies 
as a confederate to the regular synod there assembled, and was 
treated with considerable favour. 3 

The battle of Leuktra (July, 371 b.c.) tended to knit more 
closely the connexion between Amyntas and the 
vwwsof 118 Athenians, who were now the auxiliaries most likely 
Berthe to sustain him against the ascendency of Jason. It 
battle of produced at the same time the more important effect 

u ra * of stimulating the ambition of Athens in every direc¬ 
tion. "Not only lier ancient rival, Sparta, beaten in the field and 
driven from one humiliation to another, was disabled from op¬ 
posing her, and even compelled to solicit her aid, but new rivals, 
the Thebans, were suddenly lifted into an ascendency inspiring 
her -with mingled jealousy and apprehension. Hence fresh hopes 
as well as fresh jealousies conspired to push Athens in a career of 
aspiration such as had never appeared open to her since the 
disasters of 404 B.c. Sucn enlargement of hex views was mani¬ 
fested conspicuously by tbe step taken two or three months after 
the battle of Leuktra (mentioned in my preceding chapter)—of 
casing the peace, which had already been sworn at Sparta in 
the preceding month of June, to be resworn under the presidency 
and guarantee of Athens, by cities binding themselves mutually 
to each other as defensive allies of Athens ; 4 thus silently dis- 
enthroning Sparta and taking her place. 

On land, however, Athens had never held, and could hardly 
expect to hold, anything above the second rank, serving as a 


1 Jffischin&3, Dc Fals Leg. c 18 p. 
249, See above, Ch. lxxvii. 

2 Demosthen- cont. Timotheum, c. 
8, p. 1194; Xenoph. Eellen. vi. 1, ll. 

3 .a&schinfis, De Fals. Leg. c. 13, p. 
248, rijv irarpiK^v evi/otai/, /cat ras tuep* 


yc<n'a« virr)p£arc ’A fuSvrtfr rQ 

Vi\£inrov narot, <&C. 

Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. c. 80, 
p. 600. rifv trarptK^v <pLk*.av avavcovtrdai 
(Phnip to the Athenians): compare 
ibid. c. 29, p. 057. 

4 Xen. ifellen. vi. 5,2. 
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bulwark against Theban aggrandizement. At sea she already 
occupied the first place, at the head of an extensive Her 
confederacy; and it was to further maritime aggran- tions to 
dizement that her present chances, as well as her 
past traditions, pointed. Such is the new path upon 
which we now find her entering. At the first forma- covery of 
tion of her new confederacy, in 378 B.C., she had 61110 es * 
distinctly renounced all idea of resuming the large amount of 
possessions, public and private, which had been snatched from 
her along with her empire at the close of the Peloponnesian war, 
and had formally proclaimed that no Athenian citizen should for 
the future possess or cultivate land out of Attica—a guarantee 
against renovation of the previous kleruchies or out-possessions. 
This prudent self-restraint, which had contributed so much 
during the last seven years to raise her again into naval pre¬ 
eminence, is now gradually thrown aside, under the tempting 
circumstances of the moment. Henceforward, the Athenian 
maritime force becomes employed for the recovery of lost pos¬ 
sessions as well as for protection or enlargement of the confederacy. 
The prohibition against kleruchies out of Attica will soon appear 
to be forgotten. Offence is given to the prominent members of 
the maritime confederacy ; so that the force of Athens, mis¬ 
employed and broken into fragments, is found twelve or thirteen 
years afterwards unable to repel a new aggressor, who starts up, 
alike able and unexpected, in the Macedonian prince Philip, son 
of Amyntas. 

Very different was the position of Amyntas himself towards 
Athens, in 371 b.c. He was an unpretending ally, she wishes 
looking for her help in case of need against Jason, 
and sending his envoy to the meeting at Athens about —Amyntas 
September or October, 371 B.c., when the general j^r°r?ghtto 
peace was resworn under Athenian auspices. It was tke P lace * 
at this meeting that Athens seems to have first put forth 
her new maritime pretensions. While guaranteeing to every 
Grecian city, great and small, the enjoyment of autonomy, 
she made exception of some cities which she claimed as be¬ 
longing to herself. Among these was certainly Amphipolis ; 
probably also the towns in the Thracian Chersonesus, and 
Potidsea; all which we find a few years afterwards occupied 
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by Athenians, 1 How much of their lost possessions the 
Athenians thought it prudent now to reclaim, we cannot dis¬ 
tinctly make out. But we know that their aspirations grasped 
much more than Amphipolis ; 2 and the moment was pro¬ 
bably thought propitious for making other demands besides. 
Amyntas through his envoy, together with the rest of the 
assembled envoys, recognized without opposition the right of 
the Athenians to Amphipolis. 3 

Such recognition was not indeed in itself either any loss to 
Athens and Amyntas or any gain to Athens ; for Amphipolis, 
Amphi- though bordering on his kingdom, had never be- 

po ’ longed to him, nor had he any power of transferring 

it. Originally an Athenian colony, 4 next taken from Athens in 


i Demosthen. (Philippic, ii c. 4, p. 
71: De Halonneso, c. 3, p. 79 ; De 
Rebus Chersones. c. 2, p. 91); also 
EpistoL Philipp, ap. Demosthen. c. 6. 
p. 163. 

3 Compare the aspirations of Athens, 
as stated in 391 B.C., when the 
propositions of peace recommended by 
Anaokides were under consideration- 
aspirations, which were then regarded 
as beyond all hope of attainment, 
and imprudent even to talk about 
(AndokidSs, De Pace, s. 16). </>epe, akka. 
Xepp6vri<rov kcu ras airot/eta? /cat ra 
ey/CTijpwtTa /eat ra XP^ a ^ va d»roAa0wjuie*'; 
akk' ovre j3acriAevs, oure ot <rvju.ju.ax<H, 
<rvyXt)ipovmv r\pXv % fieQ' 5>v avra Sec iroke- 
peovvrcci Knjaraadat. 

SiEschinGs, De Fals. Leg. c. 14, p. 
260. tru jit/taxtay yap AcuceSacpLovctov /cat 
rStv akktav "J&kkriviav <n/veA0oi}<njs, els <av 
toi/twv "Apvrras 6 «&iAwnrov TraTfyj, /cal 
■tre^iroiv vtiveSpov, * /cat rys koB* eaurbi' 
yfrrjfov /cvptos etf/rj<f) ctraro ’Ap.<#>t- 
iro key tijv ’ABriPactav arvv e £ at- 
ae cv peer ol rlav a, A Aw v ‘JZkkrjv atv 
l A 9 y\ v a t o t s. /cat rovro to kcuvov 
86yp. a ruiv ‘Ekklfvoiv, /cat rot/s «/nj</>i<ra- 
fievovs, e/c r wv St\p.o cr Lmv ypap- 
/tdrwv ptaprypas irapeo'xopuji'. 

The remarkable event to which 
AEschinOs here makes allusion, must 
have taken place either m the congress 
held at Sparta, in the month preceding 
the battle of Lenktra, where the 
general peace was sworn, with universal 
autonomy guaranteed—leaving out 
only Th&bes; or else at the subsequent 
congress held three or four months 
afterwards at Athens, where a peace, 
on similar conditions generally, was 


again sworn under the auspices of 
Athens as president. 

My conviction is, that it took place 
on the latter occasion—at Athens. 
First, the reference of uEschinds to the 
Sr)pL6<na ypdp.ju.aTa leads us to conclude 
that the affair was transacted in that 
city; secondly, I do not think that the 
Athenians would have been m any 
situation to exact such a reserve in 
their favour, prior to the battle of 
Leuktra; thirdly, the congress at 
Sparta was held, not for the purpose of 
av^a-xta or alliance, but for that of 
terminating the war and concluding 
peace; while the subsequent congress 
at Athens formed the basis of a 
defensive alliance, to which, either 
then or soon afterwards, Sparta 
acceded. 

* The pretensions advanced by 
Philip of Macedon (in his Epistola 
ad Athenienses, ap. Demosthen. p. 
164), that Amphipolis or its locality 
originally belonged to his ancestor 
Alexander son ot Amyntas, as having 
expelled the Persians from it, are 
unfounded, and contradicted by 
Thucydides. At least if (which is 
barely possible) Alexander ever did 
acquire the spot, he must have lost it 
afterwards ; for it was occupied by the 
Kdonian Thracians, both in 466 B.C., 
when Athens made her first unsuccess¬ 
ful attempt to plant a colony there, 
and in 437 B.a, when she tried again 
with better success under Agnon, and 
established Amphipolis (Thucyd. iv. 
102 ). 

The expression of .AEschinGs, that 
Amyntas in 371 B.C. “gave up or 
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424—423 B.c. by Brasidas, through the improvidence of the 
Athenian officers Eukles and Thucydides, then recolonizecl 
under Lacedaemonian auspices, it had ever since remained art 
independent city ; though Sparta had covenanted to restore it 
by the peace of Nikias (421 b.c.), but had never performed her 
covenant. It3 unparalleled situation, near to both the bridge 
and mouth of the Strymon, in the midst of a fertile territory, 
within reach of the mining district of Pangceus, rendered it a 
tempting prize; and the right of Athens to it was indisputable, 
so far as original colonization before the capture by Brasidas, and 
formal treaty of cession by Sparta after the capture, could confer 
a right. But this treaty, not fulfilled at the time, was now fifty 
years old. The repugnance of the Ampliipolitan population, 
•which had originally prevented its fulfilment, was strengthened 
by all the sanction of a long prescription ; while the tomb and 
chapel of Brasidas, their second founder, consecrated in the agora, 
served as an imperishable admonition to repel all pretensions on 
the part of Athens. Such pretensions, whatever might be the 
right, were deplorably impolitic unless Athens was prepared to 
back them by strenuous efforts of men and money ; from which 
we shall find her shrinking now, as she had done (under the 
unwise advice of Nikias) in 431 b.c., and the years immediately 
succeeding. In fact, the large renovated pretensions of Athena 
both to Amphipolis and to other places on the Macedonian and 
Chalkidic coast, combined with her languor and inertness in 
military action, will be found henceforward among the greatest 
mischiefs to the general cause of Hellenic independence, and 
among the most effective helps to the well-conducted aggressions 
of Philip of Macedon. 

Though the claim of Athens to the recovery of a portion of her 
lost transmarine possessions was thus advanced and Death of 
recognized in the congress of autumn, 371 b.c., she 
does not seem to have been able to take any imme- sfcateof 8 
diate steps for prosecuting it. Six months after- ^d^ace- 
wards, the state of northern Greece was again com- 4onia. 


receded from” Amphipolis (S>v S’ Aijlvv 
rag aJreVrp— De Fals. Leg. 1. c.) can 
at most only be construed as referring 
to rights which he may have claimed, 
once zie was never in actual posses¬ 


sion of it; though we cannot wonder 
that the orator should use such lan¬ 
guage in addressing Philip, son of 
Amyntas, who was really master of 
the town. 
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pletely altered by the death, nearly at the same time, of Jason in 
Thessaly, and of Amyntas in Macedonia. 1 The former was cut 
•off (as has been mentioned in the preceding chapter) by assassi¬ 
nation while in the plenitude of his vigour, and his great power 
could not be held together by an inferior hand. His two 
brothers, Polyphron and Poly dor us, succeeded him in the post of 
tagus of Thessaly. Polyphron, having put to death his brother, 
enjoyed the dignity for a short time, after which he too was slain 
by a third brother, Alexander of Pherse, but not before he had 
committed gross enormities, by killing and banishing many of 
the most eminent citizens of Larissa and Pharsalus, among them 
the estimable Polydamas. 2 The Larisseean exiles, many belong¬ 
ing to the great family of the Aleuadm, took refuge in Macedonia, 
where Amyntas (having died in 370 b.c.) had been succeeded in 
the throne by his youthful son Alexander. The latter, being 
persuaded to invade Thessaly for the purpose of restoring them, 
succeeded in getting possession of Larissa and Krannon ; both 
which cities he kept under his own garrisons, in spite of unavail¬ 
ing resistance from Polyphron and Alexander of Pherse. 3 

This Alexander, who succeeded to Jason’s despotism in Pherse, 
Alexander an( ^ a considerable portion of his military power, 
otPhera—• was nevertheless unable to keep together the whole of 
posed°by or to retain Thessaly and its circumjacent tribu- 
inflSenc^ tari ® 8 ^ one united dominion. The Thessalian cities 
Thebes in Hostile to him invited assistance, not merely from 

essaiy. Alexander of Macedon, but also from the Thebans, 

who despatched Pelopidas into the country, seemingly in 369 
b.c., soon after the return of the army under Epameinondas from 
its victorious progress in Laconia and Arcadia. Pelopidas entered 
Thessaly at the head of an army, and took Larissa with various 
other cities into Theban protection, apparently under the ac¬ 
quiescence of Alexander of Macedon. with whom he contracted 
an alliance. 4 * * * A large portion of Thessaly thus came under the 


1 Dioddr. xv. 60. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. vi, 4, 33 84. 

DiodOrus (xv. Cl) calls Alexander of 

Pherse brother of Polydorus, Plutarch 

<PeIopid. c. 29) calls him nephew 

XenophCn does not expressly say 

which; bn* his narrative seems to 

-countenance the statement of DiodCrus 


rather than that of Plutarch. 

* Diodor. xv. 61. 

4 Dioddr. xv. 67. 

The transactions of Macedonia and 
Thessaly at this period are difficult to 
make out clearly. What is stated in 
the text comes from DiodCrus; who 
affirms, however, further, that Pelo- 
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protection of Thebes, in hostility to tlie dynasty of Pherse and to 
the brutal tyrant Alexander who now ruled in that city. 

Alexander of Macedon found that he had difficulty enough in 
maintaining his own dominion at home without hold- state of 
ing Thessalian towns m garrison. He was harassed 
by intestine dissensions, and after a reign of scarcely der son of 
two years was assassinated (368 b.c.) by some conspi- Em-y5ikl~ 
rators of A16rus and Pydna, two cities (half Mace- Ptolemy, 
donian, half Hellenic) near the western coast of the Thermaic 
Gulf. Ptolemseus (or Ptolemy) of Aldrus is mentioned as leader 
of the enterprise, and Apollophanes of Pydna as one of the- 
agents. 1 But besides these conspirators, there was also another 
enemy, Pausanias, a man of the royal lineage and a pretender to 
the throne, 2 who, having been hitherto in banishment, was now 
returning at the head of a considerable body of Greeks, supported 
by numerous partisans in Macedonia, and was already master of 
Anthemus, Therme, Strepsa, and other places in or near the 
Thermaic Gulf. He was making war both against Ptolemy and 
against the remaining family of Amyntas. Eurydike, the widow 
of that prince, was now left with her two younger children, Per- 
dikkas, a young man, and Philip, yet a youth. She was in the 
same interest with Ptolemy, the successful conspirator against 
her son Alexander, and there was even a tale which represented 
her as his accomplice in the deed. Ptolemy was regent, adminis¬ 
tering her affairs, and those of her minor children, against 
Pausanias. 3 


pidas marched into Macedonia, and 
brought back as a hostage to Th&bes 
the youthful Philip, brother of 
Alexander. This latter affirmation is 
incorrect; we know that Philip was in 
Macedonia, and free, after the death of 
Alexander. And I believe that the 
march of Pelopidas into Macedonia, 
with the bringing back of Philip as a 
hostage, took place in the following 
year, 368 B.c. 

Justin also states (vii. 5), erroneously, 
that Alexander of Macedon gave his 
brother Philip as a hostage, first to the 
Illyrians, next to the Thebans. 

i Demosthen. De Fals. Leg. c. 68, p. 
402; DiodOrus, xv. 71. 

Dioddrus makes the mistake of 
calling this Ptolemy son of Amyntas 
and brother of Perdikkas; though he 


at the same time describes him as Uro- 
kefialos *AA«ptT>j9, which description 
would hardly be applied to one of the 
royal brothers. Moreover, the passage 
of AEschinds, Fals. Leg. c. 14, p. 250, 
shows that Ptolemy was not son of 
Amyntas; and Dexippus (ap. Syncel- 
lum, p. 268) confirms the fact. 

See these points discussed in Mr. 
Fynes Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, Ap¬ 
pendix, c. 4. 

3 DiodOr. xvi. 2. 

» AfischinOs, Fals. Legat. c. 13,14, p. 
249, 250; J ustin. vii. 6. 

ADschinfis mentions Ptolemy as 
regent, on behalf of EurydikG and 
her two younger sons. AEschinfis also 
mentions Alexander as having recently 
died, but says nothing about his 
assassination. Nevertheless there is- 
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Deserted by many of their most powerful friends, Eurydike 
and Ptolemy would have been forced to yield the 
b.o. 308. country to Pausanias, had they not found by accident 
irenderedby a ^ ore ^ rL auxiliary near at hand. The Athenian 
the Athe : admiral Iphikrates, with a squadron of moderate 
kratJ fcf' force, was then on the coast of Macedonia. He had 
of Amptas been sent thither by his countrymen (369 B.c.) (soon 
after his partial conflict near Corinth with the retreat¬ 
ing army of Epameinondas, on its way from Peloponnesus to 
Bceotia), for the purpose of generally surveying the maritime 
region of Macedonia and Thrace, opening negotiations with 
parties in the country, and laying his plans for future military 
operations. At the period when Alexander was slain, and when 
Pausanias was carrying on his invasion, Iphikrates happened to 
be on the Macedonian coast He was there visited by Eurydik! 
with her two sons Perdikkas and Philip; the latter seemingly 
about thirteen or fourteen years of age, the former somewhat 
older. She urgently implored him to assist the family in their 
present emergency, reminding him that Amyntas had not only 
throughout his life been a faithful ally of Athens, but had also 
adopted him (Iphikrates) as his son, and had thus constituted 
him brother to the two young princes. Placing Perdikkas in his 
hands, and causing Philip to embrace his knees, she appealed to 
his generous sympathies, and invoked his aid as the only chance 
of restoration, or even of personal safety, to the family. Iphi- 
kratSs, moved by this affecting supplication, declared in her 
favour, acted so vigorously against Pausanias as to expel him 
from Macedonia, and secured the sceptre to the family of 
Amyntas, under Ptolemy of A16rus as regent for the time. 

This striking incident is described by the orator iEschinSs 1 in 


no reason to doubt that he was Amyntas, but to support that of her 
assassinated, which we know both having been accomplice with Ptolemy 
from Demosthenes and Dioddrus; and in the murder of Alexander, 
assassinated by Ptolemy, which we Assassination was a fate which 
know from Plutarch (Pelop. c. 27), frequently befel the Macedonian 
Marsyas (ap. Athenaeum, adv. p. 629), kings. When we come to the history 
and DiodOrus. Justin states that of Olympias, mother of Alexander the 
Eurydikd conspired both against her Great, it will be seen that Macedonian 
husband Amyntas, and against her queens were capable of greater crimes 
children, in concert with a paramour, than those imputed to EurydikA 
The statements of JSschin&s rather i ASschinds, Pals. Leg. c. 13,14, pp. 
tend to disprove the charge of her 249, 260; Cornelius Nepos, Iphicratea, 
having been concerned m the death of c. 8. 
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an oration delivered many years afterwards at Athens. The boy, 
who then clasped the knees of Iphikrates, lived afterwards to 
overthrow the independence, not of Athens alone, but of Greece 
generally. The Athenian general had not been sent to meddle in 
the disputes of succession to the Macedonian crown. Neverthe¬ 
less, looking at the circumstances of the time, his interference 
may really have promised beneficial consequences to Athens ; so 
that we have no right to blame him for the unforeseen ruin which 
it was afterwards found to occasion. 

Though the interference of Iphikrates maintained the family 
of Amvntas, and established Ptolemy of A16rus as regent, it did 
not procure to Athens the possession of Amphipolis, which was 
not in the power of the Macedonian kings to bestow. Amphipolis 
was at that time a free Greek city, inhabited by a population in 
the main seemingly Chalkidic, and in confederacy with Olyn- 
thus. 1 Iphikrates prosecuted his naval operations on the coast 
of Thrace and Macedonia for a period of three years (368—365 
B.c.). We make out very imperfectly what he achieved. He 
took into his service a general named Charid6mus, a native of 
Oreus in Euboea—one of those Oondottieri (to use an Italian 
word familiar in the fourteenth century), who, having a band of 
mercenaries under his command, hired himself to the best bidder 
and to the most promising cause. These mercenaries served 
under Iphikrates for three years, 2 until he was dismissed by the 
Athenians from his command and superseded by Timotheus. 
What successes they enabled him to obtain for Athens is not 
clear; but it is certain that he did not succeed in taking Amphi¬ 
polis. He seems to have directed one or two attempts against 
the town by other officers, which proved abortive ; but he got 
possession of some Amphipolitan prisoners or hostages, 3 which 
opened a prospect of accomplishing the surrender of the town. 

1 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 2 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 
069, a. lf>0 . . . /tucr0OL iraXiv avrov 669. s. 149, c 37. 

(Charidfimus) rots ’OKvvSJqls, toU tope- ® Demosth. cont. Aristokr. p. 669, s. 
repots ixOpoU /cal Tots exovatv 'AfuftC- 149, C. 37. 

7toAlv Kara rovrov rov xpovov. The passage in which the orator 

Demosthen6s is here speaking of alludes to these hostages of the 
the time when Timotheus superseded Amphipolitans in the hands of 
Xphikrat6s in the command, that is, Iphikrates, is unfortunately not fully 
about 386—364 B.c. But we are fairly intelligible without further informal 
entitled to presume that the same is tion. 

true of 369 or 368 B.C. (CharidSmus) UpStrov jxev rovs ’A ft- 
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It seems evident, however, in spite of our great dearth of infor- 
mation, that Iplnkrates during his command between 
and Timo- 369—365 B.c. did not satisfy the expectations of his 

theus * countrymen. At that time, those expectations were 

large, as testified by sending out not only Iphikrates to Macedonia 
and Thrace, but also Timotheus (who had returned from his 
service with the Persians in 372—371 B.c.) to Ionia and the Helles¬ 
pont, in conjunction with Ariobarzanes the satrap of Phrygia. 1 
That satrap was in possession of Sestos, as well as of various 
other towns in the Thracian Chersonesus, towards which Athenian 
ambition now tended, according to that new turn, towards more 
special and separate acquisitions for Athens, which it had taken 
since the battle of Leuktra. But before we advert to the achieve¬ 
ments of Timotheus (366—365 B.c.) in these regions, we must 


notice the main course of political conflict in Greece Proper, down 
to the partial pacification of 366 B.c. 

Though the Athenians had sent Iphikrates (in the winter of 
370—369 B.c.) to rescue Sparta from the grasp of 
b.o. 369. Epameinondas, the terms of a permanent alliance 
aiiiSice f dis- ^ad keen settled between them. Envoys 

cussed and from Sparta and her allies visited Athens shortly 
between* afterwards for that purpose. 2 All pretensions to 
Sparta ^ exc l usive headship on the part of Sparta were now at 
an end. Amidst abundant discussion in the public 


<f>Lno\iTtav b fJLV} povs, o9sr Trap' 
'ApirdAov la &hv ’I<f> i k p ary s 
«8 to ice <f> v la tt e t v ayrcp, 

<r a ft, e v w v p to v (us v/xas /co/u<rat, 
irapeSw/cev 'Aptjnvoklrais * ical row py 
kafielv ’Afi4>iiro\tv t tovt’ epiroStov /ca- 
recrry. 

Who Harpalus was—or what is 
meant by Ipnikrat&s “ obtaining (or 
capturing) from him the Araphipolitan 
hostages^— we cannot determine. 
Possibly Harpalus may have been 
commander of a body or Macedonians 
or Thracians acting as auxiliaries to the 
Amphipolitans, and in this character 
exacting hostages from them as 
security. Chariafimus, as we see after¬ 
wards, when acting for Kersobleptes, 
received hostages from the inhabitants 
of Sestos (Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. 
p. 679, c, 40, s. 177). 

i Demosth. De Bhodior. Libertat. c. 
6, p. 193. 


- Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 1,1. 

The words r<$ v<rr«p<p erei must 
denote the year beginning in the spring 
of 369 b.c. On this point I agree with 
Dr. Thirl wall (Hist. Gr. voT. v. ch. 
40, p. 145 note); differing from him 
however (p. 146 note), as well as from 
Mr. Clinton, in this—that I place the 
second expedition of Epameinondas 
into Peloponnesus (as Sievers places it, 
p. 278) in 869 B c.; not in 868 B.C. 

The narrative of Xenophdn carries 
to my mind conviction that this is what 
he meant to affirm. In the beginning 
of Book VII. he says, t<£ S’ verrepep em 
AcuccbaipovCtav /cat rtav ovppa)(tov itpicr- 
/Sety avroieparopes *Aflijvajje, jSou- 

keveripevot ko$ ’ o,ri y trvppaxta etroiro 
AaJce8a.tpovCot$ koX ' AQyvaLai*;. 

Now the words r<p verreptp eret 
denote the spring of 369 B.c. 

Xenophdn goes on to describe the 
assembly and the discussion at Athens, 
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assembly, all the speakers, Lacedaemonian and others as well as 
Athenian, unanimously pronounced that the headship must be 
vested jointly and equally in Sparta and Athens ; and the only 
point in debate was, how such an arrangement could be most 
suitably carried out. It was at first proposed that the former 
should command on land, the latter at sea—a distribution which, 
on first hearing, found favour both as equitable and convenient, 
until an Athenian named Kepkisodotus reminded his country¬ 
men that the Lacedaemonians had few ships of war, and those 
manned chiefly by Helots ; while the land force of Athens con¬ 
sisted of her horsemen and lioplites, the choice citizens of the 
state. Accordingly, on the distribution now pointed out, Athe¬ 
nians, in great numbers and of the best quality, would be placed 
under Spartan command ; while few Lacedaemonians, and those 
of little dignity, would go under Athenian command; which 
would be, not equality, but the reverse. Kepkisodotus proposed 
that both on land and at sea, the command should alternate 
between Athens and Sparta, in periods of five days; and his 
amendment was adopted. 1 

Though such amendment had the merit of perfect equality 
between the two competitors for headship, it was by no means 
well-calculated for success in joint operations against a general 
like Epameinondas. The allies determined to occupy Corinth 
as a main station and to guard the line of Mount Oneium between 
that city and Kenchrese, 2 so as to prevent the Thebans from 


respecting the terms of alliance. This 
description occupies from vii. 1, 1 to 
vii. 1, 14, where the final vote and 
agreement is announced. 

- Immediately after this vote, Xeno- 
phdn goes on to say—o-rpareuojueVw^ 
5* ifX(}>OTep<i)v avrtav koX twv <rup,/jtctY<ui/ 
(Lacedaemonians, Athenians, and allies) 
els KopivOov, efiofe KOivff <f>vAdrretv ro 
''Oveiov. koI iirel eiropevovro o l €bj0atot 
koX ot cnSfifxaxoL, irapara^ dfxey oi efivAar- 
rov aXKos akXoBev tov 'OveCov. 

I conceive that the decision of the 
Athenian assembly—the march of the 
Athenians and the Lacedaemonians to 
guard the lines of Oneion—and 
the march of the Thebans to enter 
Peloponnesus — are hero placed by 
Xenoph6n as events in immediate 
sequence, with no long interval of 
time between them. I see no ground 
to admit the interval of a year between 
8 - 


the vote of the assembly and the 
march of the Thebans; the more so, 
as Epameinondas might reasonably 
presume that the building of Megalo¬ 
polis and Messdnd, recently begun, 
would need to be supported by another 
Theban army in Peloponnesus during 
36d 3 C 

It is indeed contended (and admitted 
even by Sievers) that Epameinondas 
could not have been re-elected 
Bceotarch in 269 B.C. But in this 
point I do not concur. It appears to 
me that the issue of the trial at ThSbes 
was triumphant for him; thus making 
it more probable—not less probable-— 
that he and Pelopidas were re-elected, 


i Sen, Hellen. vii. 1,10-14. 
a Xen. Hellen. vii. 1,16,16* DiodOr. 


xv. € 
-16 
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again penetrating into Peloponnesus. It is one mark of the de- 
b.o. 369. pression in the fortunes of Sparta, that this very 
The Spartan station > now selected for the purpose of keeping a 
defend^the ^eban invader from her frontier, had been held, 
line 6 of 6 during the war from 394—387 b.o., by the Athenians 
Ctaeium— 8111(1 Thebans against herself , to prevent her from break- 
^amemon- mg out of Peloponnesus into Attica and Bceotia. Never 
through it, since the invasion of Xerxes had there been any neces- 
mtoPeic? 68 sity for defending the Isthmus of Corinth against an 
ponnfisus. extra-Peloponnesian assailant. But now, even to send 
a force from Sparta to Corinth, recourse must have been had to 
transport by sea, either across the Argolic Gulf from Prasise to 
Halieis, or round Cape Skyllseum to the Saronic Gulf and 
Kenchrese; for no Spartan troops could march by land across 
Arcadia or Argos. This difficulty however was surmounted, and 
a large allied force (not less than 20,000 men according to 
Diodfirus)-—consisting of Athenians with auxiliary mercenaries 
under Chabrias, Lacedaemonians, Pellenians, Epidaurians, Mega- 
rians, Corinthians, and all the other allies still adhering to Sparta 
--.was established in defensive position along the line of Oneium. 

It was essential for Thebes to reopen communication with her 


Peloponnesian allies. Accordingly Epameinondas, at 
the head of the Thebans and their northern allies, 


arrived during the same summer in front of this position, on his 
march into Peloponnesus. His numbers were inferior to those 
of his assembled enemies, whose position prevented him from 
joining his Arcadian, Argeian, and Eleian allies, already 
assembled in Peloponnesus. After having vainly challenged the 
enemy to come down and fight in the plain, Epameinondas laid 
his plan for attacking the position. Moving from his camp a 
little before daybreak, so as to reach the enemy just when the 
night-guards were retiring, but before the general body had yet 
risen and got under arms, 1 he directed an assault along the whole 
line. But his principal effort, at the head of the chosen Theban 
troops, was made against the Lacedaemonians and Pellenians, who 


a Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 16; Poly genus, *che enemy might be off their guard 
ii. 2, 9. It was at the same hour that the 

This was an hour known to be Athenian Tlirasybulus surprised the 
favourable to,, sudden assailants, troops of the Thirty, near Phyle in 
affording a considerable chance that Attica (Xen. Hellen. n. i t 0). 
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were posted in the most assailable part of the line. 1 So skilfully 
was his movement conducted, that he completely succeeded in 
surprising them. The Lacedaemonian polemarch, taken unpre¬ 
pared, was driven from his position, and forced to retire to 
another point of the hilly ground. He presently sent to solicit 
a truce for burying his dead, agreeing to abandon the line of 
Oneium, which had now become, indefensible. The other parts 
of the Theban army made no impression by their attack, nor 
were they probably intended to do more, than occupy attention, 
while Epameinondas himself vigorously assailed the weak point 
of the position. Yet Xenophon censures the Lacedaemonian 
polemarch as faint-hearted, for having evacuated the whole line 
as soon as his own position was forced ; alleging that he might 
easily have found another good position on one of the neighbour¬ 
ing eminences, and might have summoned reinforcements from 
his allies, and that the Thebans, in spite of their partial success, 
were so embarrassed how to descend on the Peloponnesian side 
of Oneium, that they were half disposed to retreat. The criticism 
of Xenophdn indicates doubtless an unfavourable judgment 
pronounced by many persons in the army, the justice of which 
we are not in a condition to appreciate. But whether the 
Lacedaemonian commander was to blame or not, Epameinondas, 
by his skilful and victorious attack upon this strong position, 
enhanced his already high military renown. 5 * 

Having joined his Peloponnesian allies, Arcadians, Eleians, 
and Argeians, he was more than a match for the Spartan and 
Athenian force, which appears now to have confined itself to 
Corinth, Lechseum, and Kenchrese. He ravaged the territories 
of Epidaurus, Troez&n, and Phlius, and obtained possession of 
Sikyon as well as of Pell&ie. 8 At S iky on, a vote of the people 

1 Xen. Hellen. i&.; Pausanias, ix. Walls were a sufficient defence 
15, 2. between Corinth and Lechseum; and 

Pausanias describes the battle as even between Corinth and Kenchrese 
having been fought vepl Afyatov; not it is not probable that any such 
very exact, topographically, since it continuous line of defence was drawn, 
was on the other side of Corinth, though the assailable points were pro- 
between Corinth and Kenchrese. bably thus guarded. Xenophdn does 

Dioddrus (xv. 68) states that the not mention either trench or palisade, 
whole space across, from Kenchrese on 2 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1 , 14—17; Dioddr. 
one sea to Lechseum on the other, xv. 68. 

was trenched and palisaded by the 3 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1,18; vii. 2, 11; 

Athenians and Spartans. But this Dioddr. xv. m. 

cannot be true, because the Long This march against Sikydn seems 
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being taken, it was resolved to desert Sparta, to form alliance 
sc S69 with Thebes, and to admit a Theban harmost and 
garrison into the acropolis: Euphron—a citizen 
ttteSSiSSs hitherto preponderant in the city by means of Sparta, 
—Phlius and devoted to her interest—now altered his politics 

faithful to and went along with the stronger tide. 1 We cannot 

Sparta. doubt also that Epameinondas went into Arcadia to 
encourage and regulate the progress of his two great enterprises 
—the foundation of Messen$ and Megalopolis; nor does the 
silence of Xenoph6n on such a matter amount to any disproof. 
These new towns, having been commenced less than a year before, 
cannot have been yet finished, and may probably have required 
the reappearance of his victorious army. The little town of 
Phlius—situated south of Siky6n and west of Corinth—which 
was one of the most faithful allies of Sparta, was also in great 
hazard of being captured by the Phliasian exiles. When the 
Arcadians and Eleians were marching through Nemea to join 
Epameinondas at Oneium, these exiles entreated them only to 
show themselves near Phlius; with the assurance that such 
demonstration would suffice to bring about the capture of the 
town. The exiles then stole by night to the foot of the town 
walls with scaling-ladders, and there lay hid, until, as day began 
to break, the scouts from the neighbouring hill Trikaranum 
announced that the allied enemies were in sight. While the 
attention of the citizens within was thus engaged on the other 
side, the concealed exiles planted their ladders, overpowered the 
few unprepared guards, and got possession of the acropolis. 
Instead of contenting themselves with this position until the allied 
force came up, they strove also to capture the town; but in this 
they were defeated by the citizens, who, by desperate efforts of 
bravery, repulsed both the intruders within and the enemy 
without, thus preserving their town. 2 The fidelity of the 

alluded to by Pausanias (vi. 3,1); the This incident must have happened 
Eleian horse were commanded by in 369 B.c.,;ust about the time when 
Stomius, who slew the enemy’s Epameinondas surprised and broke, 
commander with his own hand. through the defensive lines of Mount 
The stratagem of the Boeotian Oneium. In the second chapter of the 
PammenSs in attacking the harbour seventh Book, XenophCn takes up the 
of SikyOn (Polysenus, v, 16, 4) may history of Phlius, and carries it on 
perhaps belong to this undertaking. from the winter of 870—869 B.C., 
i Xen. Hel. vii. 1,18,22,44; vii. 8,2—8. when Epameinondas invaded Laconia* 
a Xen. HeUen. vii. 3,6-9. through 869, 868,867 B.c. 
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Phliasians to Sparta entailed upon them severe hardships through 
the superiority of their enemies in the field, and through 
perpetual ravage of their territory from multiplied hostile 
neighbours (Argos, Arcadia, and Sikydn), who had established 
fortified posts on their borders; for it was only on the side of 
Corinth that the Phliasians had a friendly neighbour to afford 
them the means of purchasing provisions. 1 

Amidst general success, the Thebans experienced partial re¬ 
verses. Their march carrying them near to Cormth, R0 m 
a party of them had the boldness to rush at the gates, ^ ^ 
and to attempt a surprise of the town. But the Athe- ment from 
nian Chabrias, then commanding within it, disposed 
his troops so skilfully, and made so good a resistance, sus, m aid of 
that he defeated them with loss and reduced them to sparta * 
the necessity of asking for the ordinary truce to bury their dead, 
which were lying very near to the walls. 2 This advantage over 
the victorious Thebans somewhat raised the spirits of the Spartan 
allies, who were still further encouraged by the arrival in 
Lechasum of a squadron from Syracuse, bringing a body of 2000 
mercenary Gauls and Iberians, with fifty horsemen, as a succour 
from the despot Dionysius. Such foreigners had never before 
been seen in Peloponnesus. Their bravery and singular nimble¬ 
ness of movement gave them the advantage in several partial 
skirmishes, and disconcerted the Thebans. But the Spartans and 
Athenians were not bold enough to hazard a general battle, and 
the Syracusan detachment returned home after no very long 
stay , 3 while the Thebans also went back to Boeotia. 


1 Xen. Hell. vii. 2,17. for such small objects as we find men- 

2 Xen. Hell. vii. 1,19; Diod. xv. 69. fcioned in the Hellenica. 

3 Xen. HelL vii. 1, 22; Diod. xv. 70. An Athenian Inscription, extremely 
Dioddrus states that these merce- defective, yet partially restored and 

naries had been furnished with pay for published by M. Boeckh (Corp. Inscr. 
five months; if this is correct, I pre- No. 86 a, Addenda to vol. L p. 897), 
sume that we must understand it as records a vote of the Athenian people 
comprehending the time of their voyage and of the synod of Athenian con- 
from Sicily and back to Sicily. Never- federates, praising Dionysius of Syra- 
theless, the language of Xenophdn cuse, and recording him with his two 
would not lead us to suppose that they sons as benefactors of Athens. It was 
remained in Peloponndsus even so long probably passed somewhere near this 
as three months. time, and we know from Demosthenes 

I think it certain, however, that that the Athenians granted the free- 
much more must have passed in this dom of their city to Dionysius and his 
campaign than what Xenophdn indi- descendants (Demosthenes ad Philip, 
cates. Epameinondas would hardly Epistol. p. 161, as well as the Epistlo 
have forced the passage of the Oneium of Philip, on which this is a comment). 
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B.c. 368. 

Energetic 
aotion and 
insolence of 
the Arca¬ 
dians—Ly- 


One proceeding of Epameinondas during this expedition merits 
Porbear- especial notice. It was the general practice of the 
ance and Thebans to put to death all the Boeotian exiles who 
Epamei- ° f fell into their hands as prisoners, while they released 
nondas. under ransom all other Greek prisoners. At the cap¬ 
ture of a village named Phoebias in the Sikyonian territory, Epa¬ 
meinondas took captive a considerable body of Boeotian exiles. 
With the least possible delay, he let them depart under ransom, 
professing to regard them as belonging to other cities. 1 We find 
him always trying to mitigate the rigorous dealing then customary 
towards political opponents. 

Throughout this campaign of 369 B.C., all the Peloponnesian 
allies had acted against Sparta cheerfully under Epa¬ 
meinondas and the Thebans. But in the ensuing year 
the spirit of the Arcadians had been so raised, by the 
formation of the new Pan-Arcadian communion, by 
the progress of Mess6n6 and Megalopolis, and the 
conspicuous depression of Sparta, that they fancied 
themselves not only capable of maintaining their 
independence by themselves, but also entitled to 
divide headship with Thebes, as Athens divided it with Sparta. 
Lykomedes the Mantineian, wealthy, energetic, and able, stood 
forward as the exponent of this new aspiration, and as the cham¬ 
pion oi Arcadian dignity. He reminded the Ten Thousand (the 
Pan-Arcadian synod) that while all other residents in Pelopon¬ 
nesus were originally immigrants, they alone were indigenous 
occupants of the peninsula; that they were the most numerous 
section, as well as the bravest and hardiest men, who bore the 
Hellenic name—of which proof was afforded by the fact that 
Arcadian mercenary soldiers were preferred to all others ; that 
the Lacedaemonians had never ventured to invade Attica, nor the 
Thebans to invade Laconia, without Arcadian auxiliaries. “Let 
us follow no man’s lead (he concluded), but stand up for ourselves. 
In former days, we built up the power of Sparta by serving in 
her armies; and now, if we submit quietly to follow the Thebans, 
without demanding alternate headship for ourselves, we shall 
presently find them to be Spartans under another name.” 2 


animates 
and leads 
them on. 


The Inscription is too defective to war- 1 Pausanias, ix. 16,2. 

rant any other inferences. 3 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 23. 
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Such exhortations were heard with enthusiasm by" 
bled Arcadians, to whom political discussion and the 
sentiment of collective dignity was a novelty. Im¬ 
pressed with admiration for Lykomedes, they chose as 


the assem- 

Great influ¬ 
ence of 
LykoraedGs. 


officers every man whom he recommended ; calling upon him to 


lead them into active service, so as to justify their new preten¬ 


sions. He conducted them into the territory of Epidaurus, now 


under invasion by the Argeians; who were however in the 


greatest danger of being cut off, having their retreat intercepted 
by a body of troops from Corinth under Chabrias—Athenians 
and Corinthians. Lykomedes with his Arcadians, fighting his 


way through enemies as well as through a difficult country, re¬ 
pelled the division of Chabrias, and extricated the embarrassed 
Argeians. He next invaded the territory south of the new city 
of MessenS and west of the Messenian Gulf, part of which was 
still held by Spartan garrisons. He penetrated as far as Asin§, 
where the Spartan commander, Geranor, drew out his garrison 
to resist them, but was defeated with loss, and slain, while the 
suburbs of Asin$ were destroyed. 1 Probably the Spartan mastery 
of the south-western corner of Peloponnesus was terminated by 
this expedition. The indefatigable activity which these Arcadians 
now displayed under their new commander, overpowering all 
enemies, and defying all hardships and difficulties of marching 
over the most rugged mountains, by night as well as by day, 
throughout the winter season, excited everywhere astonishment 
and alarm ; not without considerable jealousy even on the part 


of their allies the Thebans. 3 


While such jealousy tended to loosen the union between the 
Arcadians and Thebes, other causes tended at the same time 
to disunite them from Elis. The Eleians claimed rights of 
supremacy over Lepreon and the other towns of Triphylia, which 
rights they had been compelled by the Spartan arms to forego 
thirty years before. 3 Ever since that period these towns had 
ranked as separate communities, each for itself as a dependent 


1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 25. <rrpar«vcra- 
/Mwu Si /eat €if ’Aertvrjv *rijy Aa/ewpi/cijs, 
ivCientrav r« ry)v twp Aa/ceSaip.ovuop <f>pov~ 
pap, /cat top Tepavopa, rbv rroAep.apxop 
Siraprta-njp ytytvr\fj.ivov, air&TetpaP, /cat 
TO irpoaorretop ruv ’Acrtvauav SpGrjarav. 


Diod&rus states that Lykomedfis and 
the Arcadians took Pell6u6, which is 
in a different situation and can hardly 
refer to the same expedition (xv. 67). 
s Xen, Hellen. vii. 1, 26. 

»Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, SO, 81. 
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Elis tries to 
recover her 
supremacy 
over the 
Tnphylian 
towns, 
which are 
admitted 
into the 
Arcadian 
union, to 
the great 
offence of 
Elis. 


ally of Sparta. Now that the power- of the latter was broken, the 

b.c. 368_ Eleians aimed at resumption of their lost supremacy. 

But the formation of the new “ commune Arcadum” 
at Megalopolis interposed an obstacle never before 
thought o£ The Triphylian towns, affirming them¬ 
selves to be of Arcadian origin, and setting forth as 
their eponymous Hero Triphylus son of Arkas, 1 solicited 
to be admitted as fully qualified members of the inci¬ 
pient Pan-Arcadian communion. They were cordially 
welcomed by the general Arcadian body (with a degree 
of sympathy similar to that recently shown by the Ger¬ 
mans towards Sleswick-Holstein), received as political 
brethren, and guaranteed as independent against Elis. 2 The 
Eleians, thus finding themselves disappointed of the benefits 
which they had anticipated from the humiliation of Sparta, be¬ 
came greatly alienated from the Arcadians. 

Ariobarzan6s, the satrap of Phrygia, with whom the Athenians 
had just established a correspondence, now endea¬ 
voured (perhaps at their instance) to mediate for peace 
in Greece, sending over a citizen of Abydus named 
Philiskus, furnished with a large sum of money. 
Choosing Delphi as a centre, Philiskus convoked 
thither, m the name of the Persian king, deputies from all the 
belligerent parties—Theban, Lacedaemonian, Athenian, &c.—to 
meet him. These envoys never consulted the god as to the best 
means of attaining peace (says Xenophdn), but merely took 
counsel among themselves; hence, he observes, little progress 
was made towards peace; since the Spartans 8 peremptorily in¬ 
sisted that Mess^ne should again be restored to them, while the 
Thebans were not less firm in resisting the proposition. It rather 
seems that the allies of Sparta were willing to concede the point, 
and even tried, though in vain, to overcome her reluctance. The 
congress accordingly broke up ; while Philiskus, declaring him¬ 
self in favour of Sparta and Athens, employed his money in 
levying mercenaries for the professed purpose of aiding them in 
the war. 4 We do not find, however, that he really lent them any 

1 Polyb. iv. 77. OJHOS av 7} ciprjvr) ycVotro, avrol Si (Bov- 

2 Xen. Hellen. vii 1, 26; vii. 4,12. Acvopto. * 

8 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 27. «*et Si 4 Xen. Hell, vii 1, 27; Diod. xv. 70. 

4A0<Svt«9, r<p fiiv 0e$ obSiv etcotvuoravTo, DioclOrus states that Philiskus was 


3 . 0 . 868 . 

Mission of 
Philiskus 
to Greece 
hy Ariobar- 
zanSs. 
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aid. It would appear that his mercenaries were intended for the 
service of the satrap himself, who was then organizing his revolt 
from ArtaxerxSs; and that his probable purpose in trying to 
close the war was, that he might procure Grecian soldiers more 
easily and abundantly. Though the threat of Philiskus produced 
no immediate result, however, it so alarmed the Thebans as to 
determine them to send an embassy up to the Great King ; the 
rather, as they learnt that the Lacedaemonian Euthykles had 
already gone up to the Persian court, to solicit on behalf of 
Sparta. 1 

How important had been the move made by Epameinondas in 
reconstituting the autonomous Messenians was shown, b.o. 36S. 
among other evidences, by the recent abortive congress political 
at Delphi. Already this formed the capital article in 
Grecian political discussion—an article, too, on which constitutwn 
Sparta stood nearly alone. Eor not only the Thebans which now* 
(whom Xenophfin 2 specifies as if there were no others thereat 
of the same sentiment), but all the allies of Thebes, subject of 
felt hearty sympathy and identity of interest with the Messenian 
newly-enfranchised residents in Mount Ith6m§ and Ji^medab 
in Western Laconia ; while the allies even of Sparta Olympia, 
were, at most, only lukewarm against them, if not positively 
inclined in their favour.® 

A new phenomenon soon presented itself, which served as a 
sort of recognition of the new-born, or newly-revived, Messenian 
community, by the public voice of Greece, At the 103rd Olympic 
festival (midsummer, 368 B.O.), which occurred within less than 
two years after Epameinondas laid the foundation-stone of 
Messene, a Messenian boy named Damiskus gained the wreath as 
victor in the footrace of boys. Since the first Messenian war, 
whereby the nation became subject to Sparta, 4 no Messenian 
victor had ever been enrolled; though before that war, in the 

sent by ArtaxerxSs, which seems not Aichidamus (Or. vL), s. 2—11. 
exact; he was sent by Ariobarzan6s in * Pausanias, vi. 2,5. 
the name of Artaxerxes. Dioddrus Two Messenian victors had been 
also says that Philiskus left 2000 mer- proclaimed during the interval, but 
cenaries with pay provided for the they were inhabitants of Messene w 
service of the Lacedaemonians; which Sicily. And these two were ancient 
troops are never afterwards mentioned, citizens of ZariklG, the name which the 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1. 33. Sicilian MessSnS bore before Anaxilaus 

2 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1,27. the despot chose to give to it this last- 

3 See this fact indicated m IsokratSs, mentioned name. 
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earliest half-century of recorded Olympiads, several Messenian 
victors are found on the register. No competitor was admitted 
to enter the lists except as a free Greek from a free community ; 
accordingly, so long as these Messenians had been either enslaved 
or in exile, they would never have been allowed to contend for 
the prize under that designation. So much the stronger was the 
impression produced, when, in 368 B.C., after an interval of more 
than three centuries, Damiskus the Messenian was proclaimed 
victor. No The6ry (or public legation for sacrifice) could have 
come to Olympia from Sparta, since she was then at war both 
with Eleians and Arcadians ; probably few individual Lacedae¬ 
monians were present, so that the spectators, composed generally 
of Greeks unfriendly to Sparta, would hail the proclamation of 
the new name as being an evidence of her degradation, as well 
as from sympathy with the long and severe oppression of the 
Messenians. 1 This Olympic festival—the first after the great 
revolution occasioned by the battle of Leuktra—was doubtless a 
scene of anti-Spartan emotion. 

During this year 368 B.C., the Thebans undertook no march 
b c 868 foto Peloponnesus ; the peace-congress at Delphi pro¬ 
bably occupied their attention, while the Arcadians 
ofpefopidas ne i^ er desired nor needed their aid. But Pelopidas 
into Thes- conducted in this year a Theban force into Thessaly, 
in order to protect Larissa and the other cities against 
Alexander of Pherae, and to counterwork the ambitious projects 
of that despot, who was soliciting reinforcement from Athens. 
In his first object he succeeded. Alexander was compelled to 
visit him at Larissa, and solicit peace. This despot, however, 
alarmed at the complaints which came from all sides against 
his cruelty, and at the language, first admonitory, afterwards 
menacing, ot Pelopidas, soon ceased to think himself in safety, 
and fled home to Pherse. Pelopidas established a defensive 
union against him among the other Thessalian cities, and then 
marched onward into Macedonia, where the regent Ptolemy, not 
strong enough to resist, entered into alliance with the Thebans, 
surrendering to them thirty hostages from the most distinguished 

i See the contrary, or Spartan, feel- petitors in the plain of Olympia—set 
ing~&isgnst at the idea of persons who forth in Isokrates, Or. vL (Arohidaxnus) 
had recently been their slaves, present- s. Ill, 112, 
ing themselves as spectators and com- 
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families in Macedonia, as a guarantee for liis faithful adherence* 
Among the hostages was the youthful Philip, son of Amyntas,. 
who remained in this character at Thebes for some years, under 
the care of Pammen^s. 1 It was thus that Ptolemy and the family 
of Amyntas, though they had been maintained in Macedonia 
by the active intervention of Iphikrates and the Athenians not 
many months before, nevertheless now connected themselves by 
alliance with the Thebans, the enemies of Athens. ASschines 
the Athenian orator denounces them for ingratitude; but possibly 
the superior force of the Thebans left them no option. Both the 
Theban and Macedonian force became thus enlisted for the 
protection of the freedom of Amphipolis against Athens. 2 And 
Pelopidas returned to ThSbes, having extended the ascendency 
of Thebes not only over Thessaly, but also over Macedonia, 
assured by the acquisition of the thirty hostages. 

Such extension of the Theban power in Northern Greece 
disconcerted the maritime projects of Athens on the coast ot 
Macedonia, at the same time that it laid the foundation of an alli¬ 
ance between her and Alexander of Pherse. While she was thus 
opposing the Thebans in Thessaly, a second squadron and rein¬ 
forcement arrived at Corinth from Syracuse, under Kissidas, 


1 Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 20. 

2 iEachinfis, Be Eals^Leg. c. 14, p. 
249. . . • SiSaoTctop, on irp&Tov p.ev 
birip tir6\ttas avreirparre (Ptolemy) 
Tfl iro'Aei (to Athens), *al irpbf Gijpaiovs 
Sta<j>epop.4vQiv 'AdrjvaCaiv, <xvp.pa\iav 
«iro'i 70 raro, &C. 

Neither Plutarch nor Dioddrus ap¬ 
pear to me precise in specifying and 
distinguishing the different expeditions 
of Pelopidas into Thessaly. I cannot 
but think that he made four different 
expeditions ; two before his embassy 
to the Persian Court (which embassy 
took place in 36 B.C.: see Mr. Clinton, 
Fast. Hellen. on that year, who rightly 
places the date of the embassy), ana 
two after it. 

1. The first was in 369 B.C., after 
the death of Amyntas, but during the 
short reign, less than two years, of his 
son Alexander of Macedon. 

Diod6rus mentions this fact (xv. 67), 
but he adds, what is erroneous, that 
Pelopidas on this occasion brought 
back Philip as a hostage. 

2. The second was in 368 B.c,; also 
mentioned by Dioddrus (xv. 71), and by 


Plutarch (Pelop. c. 26), 

Dioddrus (erroneously, as I think) 
connects this expedition with the 
seizure and detention of Pelopidas by 
Alexander of Pherse. But it was really 
on this occasion that Pelopidas brought 
back the hostages. 

8. The third (which was rather a 
mission than an expedition) was in 
366 B.C., after the return of Pelopidas 
from the Persian court, which hap¬ 
pened seemingly in the beginning of 
366 B.c. In this third march, Pelo- 
idas was seized and made prisoner 
y Alexander of Pherse, until he was 
released by Epameinondas. Plutarch 
mentions this expedition, clearly dis¬ 
tinguishing it from the second (Pelo¬ 
pidas, C, 27— pATa. Tavra ttoAiv, &C.) ; 
but with this mistake, in my judgment, 
that he places it before the journey of 
Pelopidas to the Persian court, where¬ 
as it really occurred after and in conse¬ 
quence of that journey, which dates in 
387 B.C. 

4. The fourth and last, in 864—36$ 
B.C., wherein he was slain (Dioddr. xv. 
80; Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 32). 
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despatched by the despot Dionysius. Among the synod of allies 
assembled at Corinth, debate being held as to the 
b.o 368. b es t manner of employing them, the Athenians 
Ss Battle— s *' rem ' l0i;LS ly urged that they should be sent to act in 
victory of Thessaly. But the Spartans took an opposite view, 
^cSdaS and prevailed to have them sent round to the southern 


•over the 
Arcadians. 


coast of Laconia, in order that they might co-operate 
in repelling or invading the Arcadians . 1 Beinforced 


by the Sicilians and other mercenaries, Archidamus led out the 


Lacedaemonian forces against Arcadia. He took Karyse by 
assault, putting to death every man whom he captured in the 
place ; and he further ravaged ail the Arcadian territory, in the 
district named after the Parrhasii, until the joint Arcadian and 
Argeian forces arrived to oppose him, upon which he retreated 
to an eminence near Midea . 2 Here Kissidas, the Syracusan 


commander, gave notice that he must retire, as the period to 
which his orders reached had expired. He accordingly marched 
back to Sparta ; but midway in the march, in a narrow pass, the 
Messenian troops arrested his advance, and so hampered him that 
he was forced to send to Archidamus for aid. The latter soon 


appeared, while the main body of Arcadians and Argeians 
followed also, and Archidamus resolved to attack them in general 
battle near Midea. Imploring his soldiers, in an emphatic appeal, 
to rescue the great name of Sparta from the disgrace into which 
it had fallen, he found them full of responsive ardour. They 
rushed with such fierceness to the charge that the Arcadians 
were thoroughly daunted, and fled with scarcely any resistance. 
The pursuit was vehement, especially by the Gallic mercenaries, 
and the slaughter frightfuL Ten thousand men (if we are to 
believe Dioddrus) were slam, without the loss of a single Lace¬ 
daemonian. Of this easy and important victory—or, as it came 
to be called, “the tearless battlenews was forthwith trans¬ 


mitted by the herald DemotelSs to Sparta. So powerful was the 
emotion produced by nis tale that all the Spartans who heard it 
burst into tears, Agesilaus, the Senators, and the Ephors setting 


1 Xenophontis Hellenica, vii. 1, 28. Argos, quite different from what is 
a Xenophontis Hellenica, vii 1, 28, here mentioned O. Muller proposes 
The place here called Midea cannot to substitute Malm for Midea, a 
he identified. The only place of that conjecture which there are no means 
name known is in the territory of of verifying. 
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the example 3 —a striking proof how humbled and disaccustomed 
to the idea of victory their mincts had recently become !—a 
striking proof also, when we compare it with the inflexible self- 
control which marked their reception of the disastrous tidings- 
from Leuktra, how much more irresistible is unexpected joy than 
unexpected grief, in working on these minds of iron temper ! 

So offensive had been the insolence of the Arcadians, that the 
news of their defeat was not unwelcome even to their B 0 S67# 
allies the Thebans and Eleians. It made them feel _ . 

Third, exp® - 

that they were not independent of Theban aid, and dition of 
determined Epameinondas again to show himself in dafSto 1011 " 
Peloponnesus, with the special view of enrolling the 
Achseans in his alliance. The defensive line of treatment 
Oneium was still under occupation by the Lacedse- Achaean 
monians and Athenians, who had their headquarters Clties - 
at Corinth. Yet having remained unattacked all the preceding 
year, it was now so negligently guarded, that Peisias, the general 
of Argos, instigated by a private request of Epameinondas, was 
enabled suddenly to seize the heights above Kenchrese, with a 
force of 2000 men and seven days 5 provision. The Theban com¬ 
mander, hastening his march, thus found the line of Oneium open 
near Kenchrese,and entered Peloponnesus without resistance; after 
which he proceeded, joined by his Peloponnesian allies, against the 
cities in Achaia. 2 Until the battle of Leuktra, these cities had 


i Xen. Hellen, vii. 1, 28-32; Dioddr. 
xv. 72; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 33. 

21 think that this third expedition 
of Epameinondas into Peloponnesus 
belongs to 367 B.c.; being simultaneous 
with the embassy of Pelopidas to the 
Persian court. Many chronologers 
place it in 366 b.c., after the conclusion 
of that embassy; because the mention 
of it occurs in Xenophdn after he has 
brought the embassy to a close. But I 
do not conceive that this proves the fact 
of subsequent date. For we must recol¬ 
lect that the embassy lasted several 
months: moreover the expedition was 
made whileEpameinondas wasBceotarch; 
and he ceased to be so during the year 
866 B.c. Besides, if we place the expe¬ 
dition in 36b B.C., there will hardly be 
time left for the whole career of Euph- 
rdn at Sikybn, which intervened before 
the peace of 866 b.c. between Thebes 
and Corinth (see Xen. Hell. vii. 1,44 seq.). 


The relation of contemporaneousness 
between the embassy of Pelopidas to 
Persia, and the expedition of Epamei¬ 
nondas, seems indicated when we 
compare vii 1, S3 with vii. l, 48— 

XvufZovkevoiJt.evo(, ol ©q/Jaioi, 07ra>? 
av r^v r)ye^.ovCau kafSoieP ttjs ‘EAAafios, 
evo fiicrav «t rrep.xpetav i rpbs rbv n«p<ra>v 
jScunAea, &c. Then Xenoph6n proceeds 
to recount the whole embassy, together 
with its unfavourable reception on 
returning, which takes up the entire 
space until vii. 2, 41, when he says— 

av0t? 5' *E7ra/jt<tvc&v8o5, /3ovA7j0eiS m to vs 
’Axeuovs irpoovirayayecrdcuy ortos (xaXKov 
cnfncri kclI ol ’Apxafies nal ol aAAot avp.- 
fJ-axoi irpoa-exoiev rbv vovv, Hyvcone <rrpa- 
revreo v etvai iirl r^u 'Ayatau, 

This fresh expedition of Epamei¬ 
nondas is one of the modes adopted 
by the Thebans of manifesting their 
general purpose expressed in the former 
words—crvvexws /JovAevope^ot, &c. 
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been among the dependent allies of Sparta, governed by local 
oligarchies in her interest Since that event, they had broken 
off from her, but were still under oligarchical governments 
(though doubtless not the same men), and had remained neutral 
without placing themselves in connexion either with Arcadians 
or Thebans. 1 Not being in a condition to resist so formidable an 
invading force, they opened negotiations with Epameinondas, and 
solicited to be enrolled as allies of Thlbes; engaging to follow 
her lead whenever summoned, and to do their duty as members 
of her synod. They tendered securities which Epameinondas 
deemed sufficient for the fulfilment of their promise. Accord¬ 
ingly, by virtue of his own personal ascendency, he agreed to 
accept them as they stood, without requiring either the banish¬ 
ment of the existing rulers or substitution of democratical forms 
in place of the oligarchical. 2 Such a proceeding was not only 
suitable to the moderation of dealing so remarkable in Epamei- 
nondas, but also calculated to strengthen the interests of Thebes 
in Peloponnesus, in the present jealous and unsatisfactory temper 
of the Arcadians, by attaching to her on peculiar grounds Achseans 
as well as Eleians, the latter being themselves half-alienated 
from the Arcadians. Epameinondas further liberated Naupaktus 
and Kalydon,* which were held by Achaean garrisons, and which 
ho enrolled as separate allies of Thebes; whither he then re¬ 
turned, without any other achievements (so far as we are in¬ 
formed) in Peloponnesus. 

But the generous calculations of this eminent man found little 


The The- 


favour with his countrymen. Both the Arcadians 


the polio” 6 an( ^ 0 PP 0S ^ 0I3L party in the Achaean cities pre- 
o£ Epamei- ferred accusations against him, alleging that he had 
complaint 1 discouraged and humiliated all the real friends of 
Arcadians Th§bes, leaving power in the hands of men who 
and others, would join Sparta on the first opportunity. The 
re-elect 0 him accusation was further pressed by Menekleidas, a 


Bceotarch. 1 Theban speaker of ability, strongly adverse to Epa- 


1 Xen. Hell. vii. 1,42—44, The neu¬ 
trality before observed is implied in 
the phrase wherebyXenoph6n describes 
their conduct afterwards: iwel 8c /careA- 

46v Tes OVK^Tl CfXf <T CV OV, &C. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 42. 

His expression marks how com¬ 


pletely these terms were granted 
by the personal determination of 
Epameinondas, overruling opposition 
—e vSvvacrre-uci 6 ’EjrofLcit'wvfias, 
werr« jtdf <f>vya8evcrat rovy Kpartcrrovy, 
fiy)8c Tay 7roAtT«fay u.cTaarrfjo-a.L, &C. 

8 Diod6r. xv. 75. 
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meinondas, as well as to Pelopidas. So pronounced was the dis¬ 
pleasure of the Thebans—partly perhaps from reluctance to 
offend the Arcadians—that they not only reversed the policy of 
Epameinondas in Achaia, but also refrained from re-electing him 
as Bceotarch during the ensuing year. 1 They sent harmosts of 
their own to each of the Achaean cities—put down the existing 
oligarchies—sent the chief oligarchical members and partisans 
into exile—and established democratical governments in each. 
Hence a great body of exiles soon became accumulated; who, 
watching for a favourable opportunity and combining their 
united forces against each city successively, were strong enough 
to overthrow the newly-created democracies, and to expel the 
Theban harmosts. Thus restored, the Achaean oligarchs took 
decided and active part with Sparta; 2 vigorously pressing the 
Arcadians on one side, while the Lacedaemonians, encouraged by 
the recent Tearless Battle, exerted themselves actively on the other. 

The town of Sikyon, closely adjoining to Achaia, was at this 
time in alliance with Thebes, having a Theban 
harmost and garrison in its acropolis. But its govern- state of 
inent, which had always been oligarchical, still re- iuphrdn 
mained unaltered. The recent counter-revolution in ^les^ot’ 
the Achaean cities, followed closely by their junction —his rap*- 
with Sparta, alarmed the Arcadians and Argeians, sanguinary 
lest Sikydn also should follow the example. Of this conduct - 
alarm a leading Sikyonian citizen named EuphrCn took advan¬ 
tage. He warned them that if the oligarchy were left in power, 
they would certainly procure aid from the garrison at Corinth, 
and embrace the interests of Sparta. To prevent such defection 


1 Xenoph Hellen. vii. 1, 43; PIu- and tlieir friends believed to be 
tarch, Pelopid. c. 25. possible. 

Dioddrus (xv. 72) refers the dis- Xenophfin tells us that the Thebans 
pleasure of the Thebans against were displeased with Epameinondas, 
Epameinondas to the events of the on complaint from the Arcadians and 
preceding year. They believed (accord- others, for his conduct in Achaia two 
ing to Dioddrus) that Epameinondas years after the action at Oneium; that 
had improperly spared the Spartans is, in 867 B.c. This is much more 
and not pushed his victory so far as probable in itself, and much more con- 
might have been done, when he forced sistent with the general series of facts, 
the lines of Mount Oneium in 869 b.c. than the cause assigned by Diod6rus. 
But it is scarcely credible that the 2 Xen. Hellen. vn. 1, 28. 

Thebans should have been displeased Eor a similar case, in which exiles 
on this account; for the forcing of the from many different cities, congregating 
lines was a capital exploit, and we may in a body, became strong enough to 
see from Xenophdn that Epameinondas carry their restoration in each city 
achieved much more than the Spartans successively, see Thucyd. L 118. 
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(he said) it was indispensable that Sikvon should be democratized. 
He then offered himself, with their aid, to accomplish the revolu¬ 
tion, seasoning his offer with strong protestations of disgust 
against the intolerable arrogance and oppression of Sparta: pro¬ 
testations not unnecessary, since he had himself, prior to the 
battle of Leuktra, carried on the government of his native city as 
local agent for her purposes and interest. The Arcadians and 
Argeians, entering into the views of Euphr6n, sent to Sikydn a 
large force, under whose presence and countenance he summoned 
a general assembly in the market-place, proclaimed the oligarchy 
to be deposed, and proposed an equal democracy for the future. 
His proposition being adopted, he next invited the people to 
choose generals; and the persons chosen were, as might naturally 
be expected, himself with five partisans. The prior oligarchy 
had not been without a previous mercenary force in their service, 
under the command of Lysimenes; but these men were overawed 
by the new foreign force introduced. Euphron now proceeded to 
reorganize them, to place them under the command of his son 
Adeas instead of Lysimenes, and to increase their numerical 
strength. Selecting from them a special body-guard for his owm 
personal safety, and being thus master of the city under the 
ostensible colour of chief of the new democracy, he commenced 
a career of the most rapacious and sanguinary tyranny. 1 He 
caused several of his colleagues to be assassinated, and banished 
others. He expelled also by wholesale the wealthiest and most 
eminent citizens, on suspicion of Laconism; confiscating their 
properties to supply himself with money, pillaging the public 
treasure, and even stripping the temples of all their rich stock of 
consecrated gold and silver ornaments. He further procured for 
himself adherents by liberating numerous slaves, exalting them 
to the citizenship, and probably enrolling them among his paid 
force. 2 The power which he thus acquired became very great. 
The money seized enabled him not only to keep in regular pay 
his numerous mercenaries, but also to bribe the leading Arcadians 
and Argeians, so that they connived at liis enormities; while lie 
was further ready and active in the field to lend them military 
support. The Theban harmost still held the acropolis with his 
garrison, though EuphrOn was master of the town and harbour. 

1 Xen. nellen. yii. 1,44—46; Dioddr, xv. 70. a Xen. Hellen. vil. 8,8. 
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During the height of Euphr6n’s power at Siky6n, the neigh¬ 
bouring city of Phlius was severely pressed The B0 g67 
Phliasians had remained steadily attached to Sparta 
throughout all her misfortunes; notwithstanding of thePhii- 
incessant hostilities from Argos, Arcadia, Pell§ne, and Jhw steady 
Sikyon, which destroyed their crops and inflicted adherence 
upon them serious hardships. I have already re- toS P arta - 
counted, that in the year 369 B.C., a little before the line of 
Oneium was forced by Epameinondas, the town of Phlius, having 
been surprised by its own exiles with the aid of Eleians and 
Arcadians, had only been saved by the desperate bravery and 
resistance of its citizens. 1 In the ensuing year, 368 b.c., the 
Argeian and Arcadian force again ravaged the Phliasian plain, 
doing great damage; yet not without some loss to themselves in 


their departure, from the attack of the chosen Phliasian hoplites 
and of some Athenian horsemen from Corinth. 5 In the ensuing 
year, 367 b.c., a second invasion of the Phliasian territory was 
attempted by Euphron, with his own mercenaries to the number 


of 2000—the armed force of SikyOn and Pellene—and the Theban 
harmost and garrison from the acropolis of Sikyon. On arriving 
near Phlius, the Sikyonians and Pellenians were posted near the 
gate of the city which looked towards Corinth, in order to resist 
any sally from within; while the remaining invaders made a 
circuit round, over an elevated line of ground called the Trihar - 
mum (which had been fortified by the Argeians and was held by 
their garrison), to approach and ravage the Phliasian plain. But 
the Phliasian cavalry and hoplites so bravely resisted them, as to 
prevent them from spreading over the plain to do damage, until 
at the end of the day they retreated to rejoin the Sikyonians and 
Pellenians. Prom these last, however, they happened to be 
separated by a ravine which forced them to take a long circuit; 
while the Phliasians, passing by a shorter road close under their 
own walls, were beforehand in reaching the Sikyonians and 
Pellenians, whom they vigorously attacked and defeated with 
loss. Euphr6n, with his mercenaries and the Theban division, 
arrived too late to prevent the calamity, which they made no 
effort to repair.® 


i Xe»i. Hellen. ni 2, 6—9. 2 Xen. Hellen. vii. 2,10. 

a Xen Hellen. vii. 2,11—16. 

8—17 
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An eminent Pellenian citizen named Proxenus having been here 
Assistance ma ^ e prisoner, the Phliasians, in spite of all their 
rendered to sufferings, released him without ransom. This act of 
SeAtiie! generosity—coupled with the loss sustained by the 
man Charts Pellenians in the recent engagement, as well as with 
of the fort the recent oligarchical counter-revolutions which had 
Thyamia. disjoined the other Achsean cities from Thebes— 
altered the politics of Pellen6, bringing about a peace between 
that city and Phlius. 1 Such an accession afforded sensible 
relief—it might almost be said, salvation—to the Phliasians, in 
the midst of cruel impoverishment; since even their necessary 
subsistence, except what was obtained by marauding excursions 
from the enemy, being derived by purchase from Corinth, was 
found difficult to pay for, and still more difficult to bring home 
in the face of an enemy. They were now enabled, by the aid of 
the Athenian general Charts and his mercenary troops from 
Corinth, to escort their families and their non-military popula¬ 
tion to PellenS, where a kindly shelter was provided by the 
citizens. The military Phliasians, while escorting back a stock 
of supplies to Phlius, broke through and defeated an ambuscade 
of the enemy in their way ; and afterwards, in conjunction with 
Charts, surprised the fort of Thyamia, which the Sikyonians 
were fortifying as an aggressive post on their borders. The fort 
became not only a defence for Phlius, but a means of aggression 
against the enemy, affording also great facility for the introduction 
of provisions from Corinth. 2 


i This change of politics at Pellfinfi 
is not mentioned by Xenophdn, at the 
time, though it is noticed afterwards 
(vii. 4,17) as a fact accomplished; but 
-we must suppose it to have occurred 
now, in order to reconcile sections 
11—14 with sections 18—20 of vii. 2. 

The strong Laconian partialities of 
XenophOn induce him to alloc not 
only warm admiration, but a space 
disproportionate compared with other 
parts of his history, to the exploits of 
the brave little Phliasian community. 
Unfortunately, here, as elsewhere, he 
is obsoure in the description of 
particular events, and still more 
peiplexing when we try to draw from 
him a clear idea of the general series. 

With all the defects and partiality 


of Xenophon’s narrative, however, we 
must recollect that it is a description 
of real events by a contemporary 
author who bad reasonable means of 
information. This is a precious in¬ 
gredient, which gives value to all that 
he says; inasmuch as we are so 
constantly obliged to borrow our 
knowledge of Grecian history either 
from authors who write at second-hand 
and after the time, or from orators 
whose purposes are usually different 
from those of the historian. Hence I 
have given a short abridgment of 
these Phliasian events as described by 
Xenoph&n, thongh they were too 
slight to exercise influence on the 
main course of the war. 
a Xen. Hellen. vii. 2,18-23. 
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Another cause, both of these successes and of general relief to 
the Phliasians, arose out of the distracted state of B a 367> 
affairs in Sikydn. So intolerable had the tyranny of Eupllr ^ n 
Euphrdn become, that the Arcadians, who had helped expelled 
to raise him up, became disgusted. ASneas of Stym- by the iky6n 
phalus, general of the collective Arcadian force, ^^eSans 
marched with a body of troops to Sikydn, joined the —he retires 
Theban harmost in the acropolis, and there summoned ^boxrr, 
the Sikyonian notables to an assembly. Under his 
protection, the intense sentiment against Euphrdn to the 
was freely manifested, and it was resolved to recall Spartans ‘ 
the numerous exiles, whom he had banished without either trial 
or public sentence. Dreading the wrath of these numerous and 
bitter enemies, Euphrdn thought it prudent to retire with his 
mercenaries to the harbour; where he invited Pasimdlus the 
Lacedaemonian to come, with a portion of the garrison of Corinth, 
and immediately declared himself an open partisan of Sparta. 
The harbour, a separate town and fortification at some little 
distance from the city (as Lechseum was from Corinth), was thus 
held by and for the Spartans ; while Sikydn adhered to the 
Thebans and Arcadians. In Sikydn itself, however, though eva¬ 
cuated by Euphron, there still remained violent dissensions. The 
returning exiles were probably bitter in reactionary measures; the 
humbler citizens werefearful of losing their newly-acquired political 
privileges ; and the liberated slaves yet more fearful of forfeiting 
that freedom which the recent revolution had conferred upon them. 

Hence Euphron still retained so many partisans, that having 
procured from Athens a reinforcement of mercenary Euphran 
troops, he was enabled to return to Sikydn, and again 
to establish himself as master of the town in con- he goes to 
junction with the popular party. But as his op- Whereas! 1 
ponents, the principal men in the place, found shelter sassiuated. 
along with the Theban garrison in the acropolis, which he vainly 
tried to take by assault, 1 his possession even of the town was 
altogether precarious, until such formidable neighbours could be 
removed. Accordingly, he resolved to visit TMbes, in hopes of 
obtaining from the authorities an order for expelling his op¬ 
ponents and handing over Sikydn a second time to his rule. On 
i Xen, Hellen. vii. 3, 9. 
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what grounds, after so recent a defection to the Spartans, he 
rested his hopes of success, we do not know, except that he took 
with him a large sum of money for the purpose of bribery. 1 His 
Sikyonian opponents, alarmed lest he should really carry his 
point, followed him to Thebes, where their alarm was still further 
increased by seeing him in familiar converse with the magistrates. 
Under the first impulse of terror and despair, they assassinated 
Euphrdn in broad daylight, on the Kadmeia, and even before 
the doors of the Theban Senate-house, wherein both magistrates 
and Senate were sitting. 

For an act of violence thus patent, they were of course seized 


b o S67 forthwith, and put upon their trial before the Senate. 

The magistrates invoked upon their heads the 
assassins are extreme penalty of death, insisting upon the enor- 
t£si? trSi even impudence of the outrage, committed 

at Thfibes— almost under the eyes of the authorities—as well as 
defence. upon sacre ^ duty of vindicating not merely the 
majesty, but even the security, of the city, by exem¬ 
plary punishment upon offenders who had despised its laws. 
How many m number were the persons implicated we do not 
know. All, except one, denied actual hand-participation; but 
that one avowed it frankly, and stood up to justify it before the 
Theban Senate. He spoke in substance nearly as follows— 
taking up the language of the accusing magistrates :— 

“ Despise you I cannot, men of Thebes ; for you are masters 
of my person and life. It was on other grounds of confidence 
that I slew this man: first, I had the conviction of acting justly; 


next, I trusted in your righteous judgment. I knew that you 
did not wait for trial and sentence to slay Archias and Hypates, 2 
whom you caught after a career similar to that of Euphrdn, but 
punished them at the earliest practicable opportunity, under the 
conviction that men manifest in sacrilege, treason, and despotism 
were already under sentence of death by all men. Well 1 and 
was not Euphrdn too guilty of all these crimes 1 Did not he 


1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 3, 4—6. 

2 This refers to the secret expedition 
of Pelopidas and the six other Theban 
conspirators from Athens to ThGbes, 
at the time when the Lacedaemonians 
were masters of that town and 
garrisoned the Kadmeia. The con¬ 


spirators, through the contrivance of 
tne secretary Phyllidas, got access in 
disguise to the oligarchical leaders of 
Thebes, who were governing under 
Lacedaemonian ascendency, and put 
them to death. This event is described 
in ch. lxxvii. 
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find tlie temples full of gold and silver offerings, and strip them 
until they were empty? How can there be a traitor more 
palpable than the man, who, favoured and upheld by Sparta, 
first betrayed her to you; and then again, after having 
received every mark of confidence from you, betrayed you to her 
—handing over the harbour of Sikydn to your enemies? Was 
not he a despot without reserve, the man who exalted slaves, not 
only into freemen, but into citizens ? The man who despoiled, 
banished, or slew, not criminals, but all whom he chose, and 
most of all, the chief citizens? And now, after having vainly 
attempted, in conjunction with your enemies the Athenians, to 
expel your harmost by force from Sikyon, he has collected a 
great stock of money, and come hither to turn it to account 
Had he assembled arms and soldiers against you, you would have 
thanked me for killing him. How then can you punish me for 
giving him his due, when he has come with money to corrupt 
you, and to purchase from you again the mastery of Sikydn, to 
your own disgrace as well as mischief? Had he been my enemy 
and your friend, I should undoubtedly have done wrong to kill 
him in your city ; but as he is a traitor playing you false, how 
is he more my enemy than yours ? I shall be told that he came 
hither of his own accord, confiding in the laws of the city. 
Well! you would have thanked me for killing him anywhere 
out of Thebes; why not in Thebes also, when he has come 
hither only for the purpose of doing you new wrong in addition 
to the past ? Where among Greeks has impunity ever been 
assured to traitors, deserters, or despots? Recollect, that you 
have passed a vote that exiles from any one of your allied cities 
might be seized as outlaws in any other. Now Euphrdn is a 
condemned exile, who has ventured to come back to Sikydn 
without any vote of the general body of allies. How can any 
one affirm that he has not justly incurred death ? I tell you in 
conclusion, men of Thebes—if you put me to death, you will 
have made yourselves the avengers of your very worst enemy ; 
if you adjudge me to have done right, you will manifest your¬ 
selves publicly as just avengers, both on your own behalf and on 
that of your whole body of allies.” 1 


1 Xen. Hellen.vii. 3, 7—11. 

To the killing of Euphrfin, followed 


by a defence so characteristic and 
emphatic on the part of the agent. 
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This impressive discourse induced the Theban Senate to 
pronounce that Euphron had met with his due. It 
probably came from one of the principal citizens of 
Sikyon, among whom were most of the enemies as 
well as the victims of the deceased despot. It appeals, 
in a characteristic manner, to that portion of Grecian morality 
which bore upon men, who by their very crimes procured for 
themselves the means of impunity ; against whom there was no 
legal force to protect others, and who were therefore considered as 
not being entitled to protection themselves, if the daggers of 
others could ever be made to reach them. The tyrannicide 
appeals to this sentiment with confidence, as diffused throughout 
all the free Grecian cities. It found responsive assent in the 
Theban Senate, and would probably have found the like assent, 
if set forth with equal emphasis, in most Grecian Senates or 
assemblies elsewhere. 

Very different however was the sentiment in SikyCn. The 
Sentiment ^ody ® u P ^ ir ^ 11 was carried thither, and enjoyed 
among the the distinguished pre-eminence of being buried in the 
Sikydnf market-place. 1 There, along with his tomb, a chapel 
favourable was erected in which he was worshipped as Arche- 
—honours 11 getes, or Patron-hero and Second Founder, of the city. 
Ws body 1 He received the same honours as had been paid to 
and Brasidas at Ampliipolis. The humbler citizens and 

memory. ^ s i aveS) upon whom he had conferred liberty and 

political franchise—or at least the name of a political franchise— 
remembered him with grateful admiration as their benefactor, 
forgetting or excusing the atrocities which he had wreaked upon 
their political opponents. Such is the retributive Nemesis 
which always menaces, and sometimes overtakes, an oligarchy 
who keep the mass of the citizens excluded from political 
privileges. A situation is thus created, enabling some ambitious 
and energetic citizen to confer favours and earn popularity among 
the many, and thus to acquire power, which, whether employed 
or not for the benefit of the many, goes along with their antipathies 
when it humbles or crushes the previously monopolizing few, 

Schneider apd others refer, __ with eKekeve Kpilvai , «i £mc<uo? i.rro8avtti' r 
great probability, the allusion in the d>s OVK aSutov Sr airoKrelvax rbv ffueauos 
Rhetoric of Aristotle (ii. 24, 2)— *a« airo6av6vTa. 
ir«pl tou ®7/j3fl<rtr airodapoyros, ir«pl off * Xen. JHellen. vil. 8,12. 


They are 
acquitted 
by the 
Theban 
Senate. 
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We may presume from these statements that the government 
of Siky6n became democratical. But the provoking The 
brevity of Xenophon does not inform us of the subse- 
quent arrangements made with the Theban harmost their 
in the acropolis, nor how the intestine dissensions, f r om°taC 
between the democracy in the town and the refugees Spartans, 
in the citadel, were composed, nor what became of those citizens 
who slew Euphrbn. We learn only that not long afterwards the 
harbour of Sikyon, which Euphrdn had held in conjunction with 
the Lacedaemonians and Athenians, was left imperfectly defended 
by the recal of the latter to Athens; and that it was accordingly 
retaken by the forces from the town, aided by the Arcadians. 1 

It appears that these proceedings of Euphrdn (from his first 
proclamation of the democracy at Sikydn and real B . 0 . 367 - 
acquisition of despotism to himself, down to his death 86e - 
and the recovery of the harbour) took place throughout the year 
367 b.c. and the earlier half of 366 b.c. No such enemy, probably, 
would have arisen to embarrass Thdbes, unless the policy recom¬ 
mended by Epameinondas in Achaia had been reversed, and 
unless he himself had fallen under the displeasure of his 
countrymen. His influence too was probably impaired, and the 
policy of Thfibes affected for the worse, by the accidental absence 
of his friend Pelopidas, who was then on his mission to the 
Persian court at Susa. Such a journey and return, with the 
transaction of the business in hand, must have occupied the 
greater part of the year 367 B.C., being terminated probably by 
the return of the envoys in the beginning of 366 B,c. 

The leading Thebans had been alarmed by the language of 
Philiskus—who had come over a few months before as 
envoy from the satrap Ariobarzanes and had threa- of P Th6bes° n 
tened to employ Asiatic money in the interest of countenance 
Athens and Sparta against Thebes, though his threats t0 her 
seem never to have been realized—as well as by the mUsionCf" 
presence of the Lacedaemonian EuthyklSa (after the aMother 
failure of Antalkidas 2 ) at the Persian court, soliciting |^ys t° 
aid. Moreover Thebes had now pretensions to the a * 
headship of Greece, at least as good as either of her two rivals ; 
while since the fatal example set by Sparta at the peace called by 
1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4,1. s Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 22. 
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the name of Antallddas in 387 B.C., and copied by Athens after 
the battle of Leuktra in 371 B.G., it had become a sort of recog¬ 
nized fashion that the leading Grecian state should sue out its 
title from the terror-striking rescript of the Great King, and 
proclaim itself as enforcing terms which he had dictated. On 
this ground of borrowed elevation Thebes now sought to place 
herself. There was in her case a peculiar reason which might 
partly excuse the value set upon it by her leaders. It had been 
almost the capital act of her policy to establish the two new cities, 
Megalopolis and Messing. The vitality and chance for duration 
of both, especially those of the latter, which had the inextin¬ 
guishable hostility of Sparta to contend with, would be mate¬ 
rially improved, in the existing state of the Greek mind, if they 
were recognized as autonomous under a Persian rescript. To 
attain this object, 1 Pelopidas and Ismenias now proceeded as 
envoys tc Susa ; doubtless under a formal vote of the allied 
synod, since the Arcadian Antiochus, a celebrated pankratiast, the 
Eleian Archidamus, and a citizen from Argos, accompanied them. 
Informed of the proceeding, the Athenians also sent Timagoras 
and Leon to Susa ; and we read with some surprise that these 
hostile envoys all went up thither in the same company. 2 

Pelopidas, though he declined to perform the usual ceremony 
Pelopidas prostration, 3 was favourably received by the Persian 
obtains from court. Xenophon—who recounts the whole pro- 
favourable ceeding in a manner unfairly invidious towards the 
rescript. Thebans, forgetting that they were now only copying 
the example of Sparta in courting Persian aid—affirms that his 
application was greatly furthered by the recollection of the 
ancient alliance of ThSbes with Xerxes, against Athens and 

1 It is plain that MessSng was the as Xenophdn may not have heard the 
great purpose with Pelopidas in his name. 

mission to the Persian court; we see It would appear that in the mission 
tliis not only from Cornelius Nepos which Pharnahazus conducted up to 
(JPelop. c. 41 and Diodbrus ( tv . 81), but the Persian court (or at least undertook 
also even from Xenophdn, Hellen. vii. to conduct) in 408 B.C., envoys from 
1, 36. hostile Greek cities were included in 

2 Xen. Hellen, vii. 1 , 83—88 ; Plu- the same company (Xen. Hellen. 1 , 3, 

tarch, Pelopidas, c. 30; Plutarch, 13), els on the present occasion. 
Artaxerx. c. 22. 3 Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 22. 

The words of Xenophbn TjKoXovdeL Si His colleague Ismenias. however, 
Kal 'ApyeZos most allude to some is said to have dropped his ring, ana 
Argeian envoy; though the name is then to have stooped to pick it up, 
not mentioned, and must probably have immediately before the king; thus 
dropped out—or perhaps the word ns, going through the prostration. 
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Sparta, at the time of the battle of Platsea ; and by the fact that 
Thebes had not only refused to second, but had actually discoun¬ 
tenanced, the expedition of Agesilaus against Asia. We may 
perhaps doubt whether this plea counted for much ; or the 
straightforward eloquence of Pelopidas, so much extolled by 
Plutarch, 1 which could only reach Persian ears through an inter¬ 
preter. But the main fact for the Great King to know was, that 
the Thebans had been victorious at Leuktra ; that they had 
subsequently trodden down still further the glory of Sparta, by 
carrying their arms over Laconia, and emancipating the conquered 
half of the country ; that when they were no longer in Pelopon¬ 
nesus, their allies the Arcadians and Argeians had been shame¬ 
fully defeated by the Lacedaemonians (in the Tearless Battle). 
Such boasts on the part of Pelopidas—confirmed as matters of 
fact even by the Athenian Timagoras — would convince the 
Persian ministers that it was their interest to exercise ascen¬ 
dency over Greece through Thdbes in preference to Sparta. 
Accordingly Pelopidas, being asked by the Great King what 
sort of rescript he wished, obtained his own terms. MessdnS 
was declared autonomous and independent of Sparta : Amplii- 
polis also was pronounced to be a free and autonomous city: 
the Athenians were directed to order home and lay up their ships 
of war now in active service, on pain of Persian intervention 
against them, in case of disobedience. Moreover ThSbes was de¬ 
clared the head city of Greece, and any city refusing to follow her 
headship was menaced with instant compulsion by Persian force.® 


3 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 80. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1,86. e/c Si rovrov 
<ptoTW/ievos v7ro 0a<7iXeo>? 6 UekoiriSas t C 
fioykoLTo eavra) ypatfrrjvai, etirev on M«<x- 
crrjvrfv re avrovopov elvax a.irb AcueeSai- 
povlutu, leat ’Aflrjvatous aWAieecvraf vav$* 
cl Si ravra prj ireidoiVTO t trrparevetv in 
avroiis* el ris Si »rdAi$ pif eOekot 
axo kov8 elv, eirt ravnju irpcbrou iivau 
It is clear that these are not the 
exact words of the rescript of 867 B.C.; 
though in the former case of the peace 
of Antalfcidas (387 B.C.) XenophOn 
seems to have given the rescript in its 
exact words (v. l, 81) 

What he states afterwards (vii. 1,88) 
about Elis and Arcadia proves that 
other matters were included Accord¬ 
ingly I do not hesitate to believe that 
Amphipolis also was recognized as 


autonomous. This we read in 
Demosthenes,_ Fals.Leg. 388, c. 42. 
Kal yap roi irptarov piv *Ap<f>i7roktv 7roA.ii/ 
■ffperipav Sovkrjv #c<XTe<mj<rev (the king of 
Persia), fj v rjSre crv pp aj (0 v av r<p 
jcai <f>c k7} i' eyptobev. Demosthenes is 
here alluding to the effect produced on 
the mind of the Great King, and to the 
alteration in his proceedings, when he 
learnt that Timagoras had been put to 
death on returning to Athens; the 
adverb of time r6r« alludes to the 
rescript given when Timagoras was 
present. 

In the words -of Xenophon—el ns Si 
ir6kis prj idikot aK'tkovQ el v —the 
headship of Th&bes is declared or 
implied. Compare the convention 
imposed by Sparta upon Olynthus, 
after the latter was subdued (7 3, 26). 
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In reference to the points in dispute between Elis and Arcadia 
(the former claiming sovereignty over Triphylia, which pro¬ 
fessed itself Arcadian and had been admitted into the Arcadian 
communion), the rescript pronounced in favour of the Eleians ; 1 
probably at the instance of Pelopidas, since there now subsisted 
much coldness between the Thebans and Arcadians. 

Leon the Athenian protested against the Persian rescript, 
Protest observing aloud when he heard it read—“ By Zeus, 
Athenians Athenians, I think it is time for you to look out for 
and some other friend than the Great King”. This 

agatettXe remark, made in the King’s hearing and interpreted 
rescript. to him, produced the following addition to the 
rescript: e ‘ If the Athenians have anything juster to propose, 
let them come to the King and inform him”. So vague a 
modification, however, did little to appease the murmurs of the 
Athenians. On the return of their two envoys to Athens, Leon 
accused his colleague Timagoras of having not only declined to 
associate with him during the journey, but also of having lent 
himself to the purposes of Pelopidas, of being implicated in 
treasonable promises, and receiving large bribes from the Persian 
King. On these charges Timagoras was condemned and executed, 2 
The Arcadian envoy Antiochus was equally indignant at the 
rescript, refusing even to receive such presents of formal courtesy 
as were tendered to all, and accepted by Pelopidas himself, who 
however strictly declined everything beyond. The conduct of this 
eminent Theban thus exhibited a strong contrast with the large 
acquisitions of the Athenian Timagoras. 3 Antiochus, on returning 


i£en. Ilellen. vii. l. 38. rwv Si thither. I imagine that Leon and 
aAAwj/ irp<f<r/3«wi/ o fiiv *HAetos *Apxc5a- Timagoras may have been sent up to 
jw>s. on np ov t i fx. 7 ) <re T-qv ’HA.iv the Persian court shortly after the 
irpo tS iv * JLpKdSav , irrpvet. ra pan- battle of Leuktra, at the time when 
Ae'ws • 6 6 * ’Avrtoxos, on 17 Aarrovro the Athenians caused the former 
to ’A.pKaSi k'o v, ovre rci 6a>pa eSefaro, rescript of the Persian king to be 
&c. resworn, putting Athens as head into 

2 Demosthen Fals. Leg. c. 42, p. the place of Sparta (Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 
383. 1 , 2 ). This was exactly four years 

In another passage of the sani, before (371—367 B.C.). Leon ancl 
oration (c. 67, p. 400), Demosthenes Timagoras, having jointly undertaken 
says that Leon had been joint envoy and perhaps recently returned from 
with Timagoras/or four years. Certainly their first embassy were now sent 
this mission of Pelopidas to the Per- jointly on a second. Demosthends has 
sian court cannot have lasted four summed up the time of the two as if it 
years: and XenophOn states that the were one. 

Athenians sent the two envoys when 3 piutarcn, Pelopidas, c. 30. 
they heard that Pelopidas was goinr Demosthenes speaks of the amount 
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to Arcadia, made report of Ms mission to the Pan-Arcadian synod, 
called the Ten Thousand, at Megalopolis. He spoke in the most 
contemptuous terms of all that he had seen at the Persian court. 
There were (he said) plenty of bakers, cooks, wine-pourers, 
porters, &c., but as for men competent to fight against Greeks, 
though he looked out for them with care, he could see none; 
and even the vaunted golden plane-tree was not large enough to 
furnish shade for a grasshopper. 1 

On the other hand, the Eleian envoy returned with feelings of 
satisfaction, and the Thebans with triumph. Deputies b.o. 366. 
from each of their allied cities were invited to TMbes, Pelopidaa 
to hear the Persian rescript. It was produced by a brm^back 
native Persian, their official companion from Susa— it is read ’ 
the first Persian probably ever seen in Thebes since befor^the 
the times immediately preceding the battle of Plataea Greek 
—who, after exhibiting publicly the regal seal, read convoked 
the document aloud, as the satrap Tinbazus had at Th6bes * 
done on the occasion of the peace of Antalkidas. 2 

But though the Theban leaders thus closely copied the conduct 
of Sparta both as to means and as to end, they by The gtates 
no means found the like ready acquiescence, when convoked 
they called on the deputies present to take an oath to re fase to 
the rescript, to the Great King, and to Thebes. All 
replied they had come with instructions, authorizing The 
them to hear and report, but no more; and that deputies* 
acceptance or rejection must be decided in their j^^st the 
respective cities. Nor was this the worst. LykomedSs headship of 
and the other deputies from Arcadia, already jealous of Th8bes * 
Thebes, and doubtless further alienated by the angry report of their 
envoy Antiochus, went yet further, and entered a general protest 
against the headship of Thebes ; affirming that the synod ought 
not to be held constantly in that city, but in the seat of war, 
wherever that might be. Incensed at such language, the Thebans 
accused Lykomedea of violating the cardinal principle of the 
confederacy ; upon which he and his Arcadian comrades forthwith 
retired and went home, declaring that they would no longer sit 

received, in money, by Timagoras from ences. Compare also Plutarch, Arfca- 
the Persian king as having been 40 xerx c. 22. 
talents, Acyerai (Fals. Leg. p. 333) 1 Xen. Hollen. vii. 1,38. 

besides other presents and conveni- 2 Xen. Hellen. v. 1,80. 
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in the synod. The other deputies appear to have followed his 
example. Indeed, as they had refused to take the oath submitted 
to them, the special purpose of the synod was defeated. 

Having thus failed in carrying their point with the allies 
The Thebans c0 ^ ect * ve ty> the Thebans resolved to try the efficacy 
send the of applications individually. They accordingly de- 
t^be Pt spatched envoys, with the Persian rescript in hand, to 

Corinth^ the v * s *t ^ ie c ^ es successively, calling upon each for 
Corinthians acceptance with an oath of adhesion. Each city 
fafiureof separately (they thought) would be afraid to refuse, 
object eban un< * er P er ^ united hostility from the Great King 
and from Thebes. So confident were they in the 
terrors of the King’s name and seal, that they addressed this 
appeal not merely to the cities in alliance with them, but even 
to several among their enemies. Their envoys first set forth the 
proposition at Corinth, a city, not only at variance with them, 
but even serving as a centre of operation for the Athenian and 
Lacedsemonian forces to guard the line of Oneium, and prevent 
the entrance of a Theban army into Peloponnesus. But the 
Corinthians rejected the proposition altogether, declining formally 
to bind themselves by any common oaths towards the Persian 
smg. The like refusal was experienced by the envoys as they 
passed on to Peloponnesus, if not from all the cities visited, at 
least from so large a proportion, that the mission was completely 
frustrated. And thus the rescript, which Thebes had been at such 
pains to procure, was found practically inoperative in confirming 
or enforcing her headship ; 1 though doubtless the mere fact, that 
it comprised and recognized Mess£n£, contributed to strengthen 
the vitality and exalt the dignity of that new-born city. 

In their efforts to make the Persian rescript available towards 
b o. 366 . the recognition of their headship throughout Greece, 
Mission of the Thebans would naturally visit Thessaly and the 
io The^ai nor ^ ern districts as well as Peloponnesus. It appears 
He is 688 y ‘ that Pelopidas and Ismenias themselves undertook 
aeMned* this mission; and that in the execution of it they 
Pfextmdei^ were se * ze< * an< * Stained as prisoners by Alexander 
of Phene. 1 of Phem That despot seems to have come to 

1 Xen. HeUen. Vll 1, 40. /cal avry /xev i) HeAo wiSov /cal runs ®jj£aiW nfc 
apxijs mpifloM) oUtoj 8l<> ^drj. 
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meet them, under pacific appearances, at Pharsalas. They 
indulged hopes of prevailing on him as well as the other 
Thessalians to accept the Persian rescript; for we see by the 
example of Corinth, that they had tried their powers of persuasion 
on enemies as well as friends. But the Corinthians, while 
refusing the application, had nevertheless respected the public 
morality held sacred even between enemies in Greece, and had 
dismissed the envoys (whether Pelopidas was among them, we 
cannot assert) inviolate. Not so the tyrant of Pherse. Perceiving 
that Pelopidas and Ismenias were unaccompanied by any military 
force, he seized their persons, and carried them off to Pherse as 


prisoners. 

Treacherous as this proceeding was, it proved highly profitable* 
to Alexander. Such was the personal importance of B 0 366 
Pelopidas, that his imprisonment struck terror among 
the partisans of Thebes in Thessaly, and induced despatch an S 
several of them to submit to the despot of Pherse; arm y to 
who, moreover, sent to apprise the Athenians of his Pelopidas. 
capture, and to solicit their aid against the impending defeated 7 ’ 
vengeance of Thebes. Greatly impressed with the gj* ratjoftt- 
news, the Athenians looked upon Alexander as a saved by 7 
second Jason, likely to arrest the menacing ascendency Sondas 1 " 
of their neighbour and rival. 1 They immediately p^" a f enmu 
despatched to his aid thirty triremes and 1000 hoplites P 
under Autokles, who, unable to get through the Euripus, when 
Bceotia and Euboea were both hostile to Athens, were forced to 
circumnavigate the latter island. He reached Pherse just in 
time ; for the Thebans, incensed beyond measure at the seizure 
of Pelopidas, had despatched without delay 8000 hoplites and 
600 cavalry to recover or avenge him. Unfortunately for them,. 
Epameinondas had not been re-chosen commander since his last 


year’s proceedings in Achaia. He was now serving as an hoplite 
in the ranks, while Kleomenfo with other Bobotarchs had the 


1 The strong expressions of Demos¬ 
thenes show what a remarkable effect 
was produced by the news at Athens 
(cont. Anstokrat. p. 660, s. 142). 

Ti ’AAefavSpov i/ccivov rbv 0er- 
raXov, rfvU' etxe juiv oxxp-dKtarov Sqcrac 
HcAoircfiav, «y Bpbs 5’ a>$ ovfitrl? fy ©tj- 
/Satot?, i/fuv o’ obeeitoi 5ieMt.ro, ovtws 


ojcrre nap' i/pStv OTpanjybv alratv, ifior]- 
delrt avra> Kal navr' 7\v *AAe£aj/$pos, 
&C. 

Alexander is said to have promised 
to the Athenians so ample a supply of 
cattle as should keep the pnce of 
meat very low at Athens (Plutarch*. 
Apophtbeg. Beg. p. 103 E). 
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command. On entering Thessaly, they were joined by various 
allies in the country. But the army of Alexander, aided by the 
Athenians, and placed under the command of Autokles, was 
found exceedingly formidable, especially in cavalry. The 
Thsssalian allies of Thebes, acting with their habitual treachery, 
deserted in the hour of danger ; and the enterprise, thus difficult 
and perilous, was rendered impracticable by the incompetence of 
the Bceotarchs. Unable to make head against Alexander and the 
Athenians, they were forced to retreat homeward. But their 
generalship was so unskilful and the enemy’s cavalry so active, 
that the whole army was in imminent danger of being starved or 
destroyed. Nothing saved them now but the presence of 
Epameinondas as a common soldier of the ranks. Indignant as 
well as dismayed, the whole army united to depose their generals, 
and with one voice called upon him to extricate them from their 
perils. Epameinondas accepted the duty, marshalled the retreat 
in consummate order, took for himself the command of the rear¬ 
guard, beating off all the attacks of the enemy, and conducted the 
.army safely back to Thebes. 1 

This memorable exploit, while it disgraced the unsuccessful 
Triumph of Boeotarchs, who were condemned to fine and deposi- 
inThessaJ ^ on ^ rom their 0: ® ce ? raised higher than ever the 
and dis- reputation of Epameinondas among his countrymen. 
Th^es? f But the failure of the expedition was for the time a 
treatment ^low to the influence of TMbes in Thessaly, 

of peio- where Alexander now reigned victorious and irresis- 

pidas. tible, with Pelopidas still in his dungeon. The 

cruelties and oppressions, at all times habitual to the despot of 
Pliers©, were pushed to an excess beyond all former parallel. 
Besides other brutal deeds of which we read with horror, he is 
said to have surrounded by his military force the unarmed citi¬ 
zens of Meliboea and Skotussa, and slaughtered them all in mass. 
In such hands the life of Pelopidas hung by a thread; yet he 
himself, with that personal courage which never forsook him, 
held the language of unsubdued defiance and provocation against 
the tyrant. Great sympathy was manifested by many Thessa¬ 
lians, and even by Thebe, the wife of Alexander, for so illustrious 
a prisoner; and Alexander, fearful of incurring the implacable 
i DiodOr. xv. 71; Plutarch, Pelop. c. 28; Pausanias, ix. 15,1. 
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enmity of ThSbes, was induced to spare his life, though retaining 
him as a prisoner. His confinement, too, appears to have lasted 
some time, before the Thebans, discouraged by their late ill- 
success, were prepared to undertake a second expedition for his 
release. 


At length they sent a force for the purpose, which was placed 
on this occasion under the command of Epameinondas. 

The renown of his name rallied many adherents in l^eban 
the country; and his prudence, no less than his mili- arpy sent 
tary skill, was conspicuously exhibited m defeating saiy, under 
and intimidating Alexander, yet without reducing him 
to such despair as might prove fatal to the prisoner, rescue of 
The despot was at length compelled to send an em- whois*^’ 
bassy excusing his recent violence, offering to restore reie^edby 
Pelopidas, and soliciting to be admitted to peace and Alexander 
alliance with Thebes. But Epameinondas would grant truce! * 
nothing more than a temporary truce, 1 coupled with 
the engagement of evacuating Thessaly * while he required in 
exchange the release of Pelopidas and Ismenias. His terms were 
acceded to, so that he had the delight of conveying his liberated 
friend in safety to Thebes. Though this primary object was 
thus effected, however, it is plain that he did not restore Thebes 
to the same influence in Thessaly which she had enjoved prior 
to the seizure of Pelopidas. 2 That event-, with its consequences, 


1 Plutarch (Pelopidas, c. 20) says a 
truce for thirty days ; but it is difficult 
to believe that Alexander would have 
been satisfied with a term so very 
short. 

. 3 The account of the seizure of Pelo¬ 
pidas by Alexander, with its conse* 

3 uences, is contained chiefly in Dio- 
drus, xv, 71—75; Plutarch, Pelopidas, 
c. 27—20; Cornel. Nep. Pelop. c. 5; 
Pausanias, ix. 15, 1. XenophCn does 
not mention it. 

I have placed the seizure in the 
year 366 B.C., after the return of Pelo¬ 
pidas from his embassy in Persia; 
which embassy I agree with Mr. Fynos 
Clinton in referring to the year 367 B.C. 
Plutarch places the seizure before the 
embassy; Dioddrus places it in the 
year between midsummer, 308, and 
midsummer, 367 B.C. ; but be does not 
mention the embassy at all, in its 
regular chronological order; he only 


alludes to it in summing up the ex¬ 
ploits at the close the career of 
Pelopidas. 

Assuming the embassy to the Per¬ 
sian court to have occurred in 367 B.C., 
the seizure cannot well have happened 
before that time. 

The year 308 B.C. seems to have 
been that wherein Pelopidas made his 
second expedition into Thessaly, from 
which he returned victorious, bringing 
back the hostages. 

The seizure of Pelopidas was accora 
plished at a time when Epameinondas 
was not Boeotarcb, nor in command of 
the Theban army. Now it seems to 
have been not until the close of 367 
B.C., after the accusations arising out 
of nis proceedings in Achaia, that 
Epameinondas missed being re-chosen 
as general. 

Xenoph&n, in describing the embassy 
of Pelopidas to Persia, mentions his 
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still remained a blow to Tliebes and a profit to Alexander, who 
again became master of all or most part of Thessaly, together 
with the Magnates, the Phthiot Achseans, and other tributary 
nations dependent on Thessaly, maintaining unimpaired ins 
influence and connexion at Athens. 1 

While the Theban arms were thus losing ground in Thessaly, 
B.o 36ts 811 im P ortajlt P oint was gained in their favour on the 
other side of Bceotia. Oropus, on the north-eastern 
tabfnfrom frontier of Attica adjoining Bceotia, was captured and 
piaceTin*^ wreste< ^ fr° m Athens by a party of exiles who crossed 
the hands over from Eretria in Euboea, with the aid of Themison, 
bans 6 "The despot of the last-mentioned town. It had been more 
Mcaii 18118 ^han ouce an< ^ regained between Athens and 
Charts from Thebes; being seemingly in its origin Boeotian, and 
Corinth. ne yer incorporated as a Deme or equal constituent 
member of the Athenian commonwealth, but only recognized as 
a dependency of Athens ; though, as it was close on the frontier, 
many of its inhabitants were also citizens of Athens, demots of 
tne neighbouring Deme Groea. 2 So recently before as the period 
immediately preceding the battle of Leuktra, angry remonstrances 
had been exchanged between Athens and Thebes respecting a 
portion of the Oropian territory. At that time, it appears, the 


grounds for expecting a favourable re- Com, Nep.). His imprudence in trust* 
ception, and the matters which he had ing himself under any circumstances to 
to boast of (Hell. vii. 1, 35). Now if such a man as Alexander, is blamed by 
Pelopidas, immediately before, had Polybius (viii. 1) and others. But we 
been seized and detained for some must suppose such imprudence to be 
months in prison by Alexander of partly justified or explained by some 
Pherse, surely Xenophdn would have plausible circumstances; and the pro* 
alluded to it as an item on the other clamation of the Persian rescript 
side I know that this inference from appears to me to present the most 
the silence of Xenonhdn is not always reasonable explanation of his pro¬ 
to be trusted. Buc in this case we ceeding. 

must recollect that he dislikes both On these grounds, which, in my 
the Theban leaders; and we may judgment, outweigh any probabilities 
fairly conclude, that where he is enu* on the contrary side, I nave placed the 
merating the trophies of Pelopidas, he seizure of Pelopidas in 866 B.C., after 
would hardly have failed to mention a the embassy to Persia: not without 
signal disgrace, if there had been one, feeling, however, that the chronology 
immediately preceding. of this period cannot be rendered abso- 

Pelopidas was taken prisoner by lately certain. 

Alexander, not in battle, but when I Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 81—85. 

in pacific mission, and under circum* 2 See the instructive Inscription and 

stances in which no man less infamous comments published by Professor Ross, 
than Alexander would have seized him in which the Deme rpaijs, near Orbpus, 
(jrapaunrovS tj 0e t $—Plutarch, Apoplith. was first distinctly made known (Ross, 
p. 194 D; Pausaru ix. 15,1; “legationis Hie Demen von Attika, pp. 6, 7—Halle, 
jure satis tectum se arbitraretur 1846), 
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Thebans were forced to yield, and their partisans in Or opus were 
banished. 1 It was these partisans who, through the aid of Themi- 
son and the Eretrians, now effected their return, so as to re-possess 
themselves of OrOpus, and doubtless to banish the principal citizens 
friendly to Athens. 2 So great was the sensation produced among 
the Athenians, that they not only marched with all their force to- 
recover the place, but also recalled their general Chares with that 
mercenary force which he commanded in the territories of Corinth 
and Phlius. They further requested aid from tlie Corinthians and 
their other allies in Peloponnesus.. These allies did not obey the 
summons; hut the Athenian force alone would have sufficed to 
retake OrOpus, had not the Thebans occupied it so as to place it 
beyond their attack. Athens was obliged to acquiesce in their 
occupation of it, though under protest, and with the understand¬ 
ing that the disputed right should be referred to impartial arbi¬ 
tration. 0 

This seizure of OrOpus produced more than one material conse¬ 
quence. Owing to the recal of Chares from Corinth, S(J0 
the harbour of SikyOn could no longer be maintained 
against the Sikyonians in the town; who, with the wmtonted 
aid of the Arcadians, recaptured it, so that both town 'j^opoimo- 
and harbour again came into the league of Thebans sum allies; 
and Arcadians. Moreover, Athens became discontented EX alliance 
with her Peloponnesian allies, for having neglected her 
summons on the emergency at OrOpus, although Athe- the Arca- 
nian troops had been constantly in service for the pro- j£tli of 
tection of Peloponnesus against tlie Thebans. The Lykomo<lfis ' 
growth of such dispositions at Athens became known to the Man- 
tineian LykomedSs, the ablest and most ambitious leader in 
Arcadia, who was not only jealous of the predominance of the 


1 Isokratfis, Orat. xlv. (Plataic,), s. 
22—4 U. 

2 Xen. Hellon. vii 4,1; DiodAr. xv. 
76. 

The previous capture of OrApus, 
when Athens lost it in 411 B.C., was 
accomplished under circumstances 
very analogous (Thucyd. viii. 00). 

* Xen. Hellen. vii. 4,1,* Bioddr. xv. 
76. 

Compare Demosthen. De Coronft, p. 
259, s. 123: ASschinGs cout. Ktesipliont. 
p. 397, s. 85. 

8 - 


It wonld seem that we are to refer 
to tins loss of OrOpus the trial of 
Ohabrias and Kallistratus in Athens, 
together with the memorable harangue 
of the latte* which DemosthenoH heard 
as a youth with such strong admiration. 
But our information is so vague and 
scanty that we can make out nothing 
certainly on the point. Rehd:mtz 
(Vita* Iphicratis, Chabria\ efc Timothei, 
pp. lOU—114> brings together all the 
scattered testimonies in an instructive 
chapter. 

18 
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Thebans, hut had come to a formal rupture with them at the synod 
held for the reception of the Persian rescript. 1 Anxious to dis¬ 
engage the Arcadians from Thebes as well as from Sparta, Lyko- 
medCs now took advantage of the discontent of Athens to open 
negotiations with that city, persuading the majority of the Arca¬ 
dian Ten Thousand to send him thither as ambassador. There 
was difficulty among the Athenians in entertaining his proposition, 
from the alliance subsisting between them and Sparta. But they 
were reminded, that to disengage the Arcadians from Thebes was 
no less in the interest of Sparta than of Athens ; and a favourable 
answer was then given to Lykomedes. The latter took ship at 
Peirseus for his return, hut never reached Arcadia; for he hap¬ 
pened to land at the spot where the Arcadian exiles of the opposite 
party were assembled, and these men put him to death at once. 2 
In spite of his death, however, the alliance between Arcadia and 
Athens was still brought to pass, though not without opposition. 

Thebes was during this year engaged in her unsuccessful cam- 


B.a. 366. paign in Thessaly (alluded to already) for the rescue 
Epameinon ^ >e ^ 0 P 1< ^ as ) which disabled her from effective efforts 
das is sent in Peloponnesus. But as soon as that rescue had been 
mtoAr? accomplished, Epameinondas, her greatest man and 
speaks 116 ^er on ty conspicuous orator, was despatched into 
against Hal. Arcadia to offer, in conjunction with an envoy from 
listratus. Argos, diplomatic obstruction to the proposed Athenian 
alliance. He had to speak against KaUistratus, the most distin¬ 
guished orator at Athens, who had been sent by his countrymen 
to plead their cause amidst the Arcadian Ten Thousand, and who, 
among otheT arguments, denounced the enormities which darkened 
the heroic legends both of Th§bes and Argos. “ Were not Orestes 
and Alkmfeon, both murderers of their mothers (asked Kallistratus), 
natives of Argos ? Was not (Edipus, who slew his father and 
married his mother, a native of Thebes V ’—“ Yes (said Epamei¬ 
nondas, in his reply), they were. But Kallistratus has forgotten 
to tell you that these persons, while they lived at home, were 


iXenophdn, Hellenica, vii. 1, 89: 
vii, 4,2. 

3 XenophOn, Hellenica, vii. 4, $. 
Xenopndn notices the singularity of 
the accident. There were plenty of 
vessels in Peirseus; LykomedSs had 


only to make his choice, and to deter¬ 
mine where he would disembark. He 
fixed upon the exact spot where the 
exiles were assembled, not knowing 
that they were there—fiai/wmwTaTa 
airoBirfcKet. 
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innocent or reputed to be so. As soon as their crimes became 
known, Argos and Thebes banished them; and then it was that 
Athens received them, stained with confessed guilt. 9 ’ 1 This clever 
retort told much to the credit of the rhetorical skill of Epamei- 
nondas, but his speech as a whole was not successful. The Arca¬ 
dians concluded alliance with Athens, yet without formally 
renouncing friendship with Thebes. 

As soon as such new alliance had been ratified, it became 
important to Athens to secure a free and assured project 
entrance into Peloponnesus, while at the same time Fenians 
the recent slackness of the Corinthians in regard to to seize 
the summons to Or6pus rendered her mistrustful of they are <hs- 
tlieir fidelity. Accordingly it was resolved in the appointed. 
Athenian assembly, on the motion of a citizen named Demoti6n, 
to seize and occupy Corinth ; there being already some scattered 
Athenian garrisons, on various points of the Corinthian territory, 
ready to be concentrated and rendered useful for such a purpose. 
A fleet and land force under Chares was made icady and de¬ 
spatched. But on reaching the Corinthian port of Ken clime, 
Chares found himself shut out even from admittance. The pro¬ 
position of Demotion, and the resolution of the Athenians, had 
become known to the Corinthians, who forthwith stood upon 
their guard, sent soldiers of their own to relieve the various 
Athenian outposts on their territory, and called upon these latter 
to give in any complaints for which they might have ground, as 
their services were no longer needed. Charts pretended to have 
learnt that Corinth was in danger. But both he and the remain¬ 
ing Athenians were dismissed, though with every expression of 
thanks and politeness. 2 

The treacherous purpose of Athens was thus baffled, and the 
■Corinthians were for the moment safe. Yet their position was 


1 Cornelius Nopos, Epamoinond. c. 
•C; Plutarch, JReipuh. Gar. Price, p. 810 
Fj Plutarch, Apophtlieg. Reg. p. 193 

Compare a similar reference on the 
part of others to the crimes embodied 
in Theban legend (Justin, ix. 8). 

Perhaps it may have been during 
this embassy into Peloponnesus, that 
Kallistratus addressed the discourse 
to the public assembly at MessOnO, to 


which Aristotle makes allusion (Rhe¬ 
toric, iii 17, 3); possibly enough, 
against Epameinondas also. 

a Xeu. Tlollon. vii. 4, 4-0. 

The public debates of the Athenian 
assembly were not favourable to the 
success of a scheme like that proposed 
by Poraotibn, to which secrecy was in¬ 
dispensable. Compare another scheme, 
divulged in like manner, in Thucydides, 
ui. 3. 
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precarious and uncomfortable; for their enemies, Tliebes and 
Argos, were already their masters by land, and Athens 
had now been converted from an ally into an enemy. 
tMans^pi- Hence they resolved to assemble a sufficient merce- 
dauiians, nary force in their own pay ; 1 but while thus provid- 
are anxious mg for military security, they sent envoys to Thebes to- 
peac^They °P en negotiations for peace. Permission was granted 
apply to to them hv the Thebans to go and consult their allies, 

and to treat for peace m conjunction with as many 
as could be brought to share their views. Accordingly the 
Corinthians went to Sparta and laid their case before the full 
synod of allies, convoked for the occasion. “We are on the 
point of ruin (said the Corinthian envoy), and must make peace. 
We shall rejoice to make it in conjunction with you, if you will 


consent; but if you think proper to persevere in the war, be not 
displeased if we make peace without you.” The Epidaurians and 
Phliasians, reduced to the like distress, held the same language 
of weariness and impatience for peace. 2 

It had been ascertained at Thebes that no propositions for 
Refusal of could be entertained which did not contain a 

the spar- formal recognition of the independence of Messene. 
Siowiedge To this the Corinthians and other allies of Sparta had 
pendent of 110 ^^ cu ^) r agreeing. But they vainly endea- 
Measdnei voured to prevail upon Sparta herself to submit to 
proacfhthen- ^ ie same concession. The Spartans refused to re- 
conseutlng hnquish a territory inherited from victorious fore¬ 
fathers, and held under so long a prescription. They 
repudiated yet more indignantly the idea of recognizing as free 
Greeks and equal neighbours those who had so long been their 
slaves. They proclaimed their determination of continuing the 
war, even single-handed and with all its hazards, to regain what 
they had lost; 3 and although they could not directly prohibit 
the Corinthians and other allies, whose sickness of the war had 


1 It seems probable that these were 
the mercenaries placed by the Corin¬ 
thians under the command ot Time- 
phanfis, and employed by him after¬ 
wards as instruments for establishing 
a despotism. 

Plutarch (Timoleon, e. 3, 4) alludes 
briefly to meicenaries equipped about 
this time (as far as we cau verify his 


chronology), and to the Corinthian 
mercenaries now assembled in con¬ 
nexion with Timoleon and Tnnophon&t, 
of whom I shall have to say much in a 
future chapter. 

2 Compare Xen. Hellon, vii 4, 8, 0* 
with IsokratGs, Or. vi. (Archidamus). 
S. 106. 

* Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 9. 
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become intolerable, from negotiating a separate peace for them¬ 
selves, yet they gave only a reluctant consent Archidamus, son 
of Agesilaus, even reproached the allies with timorous selfishness, 
partly in deserting their benefactress Sparta at her hour of need, 
partly in recommending her to submit to a sacrifice ruinous to 
her honour. 1 The Spartan prince conjured his countrymen in 
the name of all their ancient dignity to spurn the mandates of 
TliSbes ; to shrink neither from effort nor from peril for the re¬ 
conquest of MessenS, even if they had to figlit alone against all 
Greece ; and to convert their military population into a perma¬ 
nent cam]), sending away their women and children to an asylum 
in friendly foreign cities. 

Though the Spartans were not inclined to adopt the desperate 
suggestions of Archidamus, yet this important congress b.c. see. 


ended by a scission between them and their allies. 

The Corinthians, Pliliasians, Epidaurians, and others 
went to Thebes and concluded peace, recognizing the 
independence of MessenO, and affirming the indepen¬ 
dence of each separate city within its own territory, 
without either obligatory alliance or headship on the Sfgnizing 
part of any city. Yet when the Thebans invited them of 

to contract an alliance, they declined, saying that this lessens, 
would he only embarking in war on the other side, whereas that 


Corinth, 
Epu lawns, 
Plilius, &c., 
conclude 
peace with 
Tliebcs, but 
without 
Sparta— 


1 This sentiment of dissatisfaction 
against the allies is strongly ami 
repeatedly set forth in the Oration of 
Isokiatfis called Archidamus, composed 
as if to ho spoken m this synod—and 
good evidence (whether actually spoken 
orjmt) of the feelings animating the 
prince and a large party at Sparta. 
Archidamus treats those allies who 
recommended the Spartans to surrender 
Messenfi as worse enemies even than 
those who had broken off altogether. 
He specifies Corinthians, Phliasians, 
and Epidaurians, sect. n— 13 —eis tovto 
6’ yKOvar t 7rAeoj't£ia<;, ko\ rotravrriv y\p.<bv 
Ka.TkyyiaKa.cnv avavSpCay, to arc iroAAajcis 
a£iwcravTes virep nfc awrwv rroAejxeZi/, 
virip ‘i/leorcr^vy; ovtc otovrai Beiv rjfjta? 
Ktybyvevetv * aAA* tv* o.vtoX t*}\v c^erepotv 
•o-vrtov cbr^aAws KapirtbvraL^ miptovrai 
StSdar/eciv rj/xas <ov ypi) rot? Ttys 

r)ixerepa.<s vapaxtopijcraL teal irpb s toi$ 
aAAot? ejraimAovcru', &>s, el p^rj ravra 
<rvyy({opy<roptv, notticr6p.t-voi r^v eip^vrfv 

jta.ro. <r<6as ovroiis. Compare sect. 67, 


87, 00, 10. r >, 106, 123. 

We may infer from this discourse of 
Isokrutes, that the displeasure of the 
Spartans against their allies, because 
the latter advised them to relinquish 
Messonfi, was much greater than the 
narrative of Xenoplibn (ETellon. vii. 4 , 
8—11) would lead us to believe. 

In the argument prefixed to the 
discourse, it is asserted (among various 
other inaccuracies) that the Spartans 
had sent to ThSbes to ask for peace, 
and that the Thebans had said in 
ieply-peace would be granted, el 

M<.aroijvv]v dvotKlcrtoct koX avrovo/xov 
edtraxn. Now the Spartans had never 
sent to Thfibes for this purpose; the 
Corinthians went to ThOues, and 
there learnt the peremptory condition 
requiring that Mcss6n6 should be 
recognized. Next, the Thebans would 
never require Sparta to vecolouize or 
reconstitute (avoucto-ai.) MeasCnfi; that 
had been already done by the Thebans 
themselves. 
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which they sighed for was peace. Peace was accordingly sworn 
upon the terms indicated in the Persian rescript, so far as re¬ 
garded the general autonomy of each separate town, and specially 
that of Messene, but not including any sanction, direct or indirect, 
of Theban headship. 1 

This treaty removed out of the war, and placed m a position 
b o see neutrality, a considerable number of Grecian states, 

chiefly those near the Isthmus—Corinth, Phlius, 
relations ted Epidaurus; probably TroczSn and Hermion6, since 
Grecian 1 the we no ^ ^em a S a i n mentioned among the 
states after contending parties. But it left the more powerful 
this peace. s t a tes —Thebes and Argos, Sparta and Athens 2 —still 

at war, as well as Arcadia, Acliaia, and Elis. The relations be¬ 
tween these states, however, were now somewhat complicated - T 
for Thebes was at war with Sparta, and in alliance, though not 
altogether hearty alliance, with the Arcadians ; while Athens 
was at war with Thebes, yet m alliance with Sparta, as well as 
with Arcadia, The Argeians were in alliance with Thebes and 
Arcadia, and at war with Sparta; the Eleians were on unfriendly 
terms, though not yet at actual war, with Arcadia, yet still (it 
would appear) in alliance with Thebes. Lastly, the Arcadians 
themselves were losing their internal co-operation and harmony 
one with another, which had only so recently begun. Two 
parties were forming among them under the old conflicting aus¬ 
pices of Mantineia and Tegea. Tegea, occupied by a Theban 
harmost and garrison, held strenuously with Megalopolis and 
Messene as well as with Thebes, thus constituting a strong and 
united frontier against Sparta. 

As the Spartans complained of their Peloponnesian allies for 
urging the recognition of Messene as an independent state, so they 
were no less indignant with the Persian king, who, though still 
calling himself their ally, had inserted the same recognition in 

i Diodtons (xv. 76) states that the that rescript: so far, but no further 
Persian, king sent envoys to Greece, (as I conceive), the assertion of Dio- 
wbo caused this peace to be concluded. dOrus about Persian intervention is 
But there seems no ground for believ- exact. 

ing that any Persian envoys had 2 DiodCrus (xv. 76) is further inaceu- 
visited Greece since the return of rate in stating the peace as universally 
Pelopidas, whose return with the re- accepted, anti as being a conclusion of 
script did in fact constitute a Persian the Boeotian and Lacedaemonian war, 
intervention. The peace now con- which had begun with the battle of 
eluded was upon the general basis of Leuktra. 
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the rescript granted to Pelopidas. 1 The Athenians also were dis¬ 
satisfied with this rescript. They had (as has been Athens 
already stated) condemned to death Timagoras, one g^ sa 
of their envoys who had accompanied Pelopidas, for 
having received bribes. They now availed themselves king— 
of the opening left for them in the very words of the 
rescript, to send a fresh embassy up to the Persian him, pro¬ 
court, and solicit more favourable terms. Their Araphipoks 
new envoys, communicating the fact that Timagoras Athenian 
had betrayed his trust and had been punished for possession, 
it, obtained from the Great King a fresh rescript, pronouncing 
Amphipolis to be an Athenian possession instead of a free city. 2 
Whether that other article also in the former rescript, which 
commanded Athens to call in all her armed ships, was now 
revoked, we cannot say ; but it seems probable. 

At the same tune that the Athenians sent this second embassy, 
they also despatched an armament under Timotheus b.c. see. 
to the coast of Asia Minor, yet with express instruc- Timotheus 
tions not to violate the peace with the Persian king, sent with a 
Agesilaus, king of Sparta, went to the same scene, —Agesiiaus 
though without any public force; availing himself 
only of his long-established military reputation to zanes. 
promote the interests of his country as negotiator. Both Spartan 
and Athenian attention was now turned, directly and specially, 
towards Ariobarzanes, the satrap of Phrygia ; who (as has been 
already related) had sent over to Greece, two years before, 
Philiskus of Abydus, with the view either of obtaining from the 
Thebans peace on terms favourable to Sparta, or of aiding the 


1 Xen. Enc. Agesil. ii. 80. iv6fu£e — 

Tcj> Ttepcrji SUy? hiriQricrsiv /cat rtov irpoo r- 
Beu, /cat ort vvv, cnifx^a^o^ elvai (fraarKOiv, 
iirerarTt Mecrtrrjmfjv a^teVai. 

2 This second mission of the 
Athenians to the Persian court 
(pursuant to the invitation contamod 
in the rescript given to Pelopidas, 
Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 87), appears to me 
implied in Demosthenes, Jhals. Leg. p. 
384, s. 160; p. 420, s. 288; Or. De 
Halonneso, p. 84, s. 30. 

If the king of Peraia was informed 
that Timagoras had been put to death 
by his countrymen on returning to 
Athens—aud if he sent down (/care- 


irefiif/ev) a fresli rescript about Araphi- 
olis—tbis information can only have 
een communicated, and the new 
rescript only obtained, by a second 
embassy sent to him from Athons. 

Perhaps the Lacedaemonian Kallias 
may have accompanied this second 
Athenian mission to Susa; we hear of 
him as having corao back with a 
friendly letter from the Persian king 
to Agesilaus (Xenoph6n, Enc. Ages, 
viii. 3: Plutarch, Apophth Lacon. p. 
1213 E), brought by a Persianmessenger. 
But the statement is too vague to 
enable us to verify this as the actual 
occasion. 
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latter against them. 1 Ariobarzanes was then preparing, and 
apparently had since openly consummated, his revolt from the 
Persian king, which Agesilaus employed all his influence in 
fomenting. The Athenians, however, still wishing to avoid a 
distinct breach with Persia, instructed Timotheus to assist 
Ariobarzanes, yet with a formal proviso that he should not break 
truce with the Great King. They also conferred both upon 
Ariobarzanes (with his three sons) and upon Philiskus the 
gift of Athenian citizenship. 2 That satiap seems now to have 
had a large mercenary force, and to have been in possession of 
both sides of the Hellespont, as well as of Perintlius on the 
Propontis; while Philiskus, as his chief officer, exercised 
extensive ascendency, disgraced by much tyranny and brutality, 
over the Grecian cities in that region. 

Precluded by his instructions from openly aiding the revolted 
Conquest of -^obarzanSs, Timotheus turned his force against the 
Samos by island of Samos, which was now held by Kyprothemis, 
Timotheus. a Q. rec j arL chief with a military force m the service of 
Tigranes, Persian satrap on the opposite mainland. How or 
when Tigranes had acquired it, we do not know; but the 
Persians, when once left by the peace of Antalkidas in quiet 
possession of the continental Asiatic Greeks, naturally tended to 
push their dominion over the neighbouring islands. After 
carrying on his military operations in Samos, with 8000 peltasts 
and 30 triremes, for ten or eleven months, Timotheus became 
master of it. His success was the more gratifying, as he had 
found means to pay and maintain his troops during the whole 
time at the cost of enemies, without either drawing upon the 
Athenian treasury or extorting contributions from allies. 3 An 
important possession was thus acquired for Athens, while a 
considerable number of Samians of the opposite party went into 
banishment, with the loss of their properties. Since Samos was 
not among the legitimate possessions of the king of Persia, this 

l Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 27. Samos, are touched upon in the 

a DemoHthcn. De RliocUor. Libert. Tsoudo-Ariatotelos, (Economic, ii. 23; 
p, 193, s. 10, cont Aristokrat. p. 0(50, s. and in Polyn-u. iii 10, 9; so far as we 
165; p. 687, s. 242. can understand them, tney appear to 

* Demosthon. ut mp.; IsokratOs, be only contributions, levied under a 
Or. xv. ( Po 1‘ermut.) s. 118; Cornel, thin disguise, upon the inhabitants. 
Nepos, Timoth, c. 1. Wince Ariobarzanes gave mouov to 

The stratagems whoreby Timotheus Agesilaus, he may perhaps have given 
procured money for his troops at some to Timotheus during this siege. 
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conquest was not understood to import war between him and 
Athens. Indeed it appears that the revolt of Ariobarzanes and 
the uncertain fidelity of various neighbouring satraps shook for 
some time the King’s authority, and absorbed his revenues in 
these regions. Autopliradates, the satrap of Lydia, and Mausdlus, 
native prince of Karia under Persian supremacy, attacked 
Ariobarzanes, with the view, real or pretended, of quelling his 
revolt, and laid siege to Assus and Adramyttinm. Bnt they are 
said to have been induced to desist by the personal influence of 
.Agesilaus. 1 2 As the latter had no army, nor any means of allure¬ 
ment (except perhaps some money derived from Ariobarzan&s), 
we may fairly presume that the two besiegers were not very 
earnest in the cause. Moreover, we shall find both of them, a 
few years afterwards, in joint revolt with Ariobarzanes himself 
against tlie Persian King. 3 Agesilaus obtained, from all three, 
pecuniary aid for Sparta. 3 

The acquisition of Samos, while it exalted the reputation of 
Timotheus, materially enlarged the maritime do- g6g 
minion of Athens. It seems also to have weakened 
the hold of tlie Great King on Asia Minor, to have ^admission 
disposed the residents, both satraps and Grecian cities, {<> the 
to revolt, and thus to have helped Ariobarzanes, who obtained by 
rewarded both Agesilaus and Timotheus. Agesilaus ^ iniotIieus * 
was enabled to carry home a sum of money to liis embarrassed 
countrymen; but Timotheus, declining pecuniary aid, obtained 
for Athens the more valuable boon of readmission to tlie Thracian 
-Chersonese. Ariobarzanes made over to him Sestus and Krithotd 
in that peninsula; possessions doubly precious, as they secured 
to the Athenians a partial mastery of the passage of the Helles¬ 
pont, with a large circumjacent territory for occupation. 4 


1 Xonoph. Enc. Ages. ii. 26; Polyso¬ 
mia, vn. 20. 

X do not know whether it is to this 
period that wo aro to ref or the siege of 
Artaneus by AutophriulatOs, which 
ho w.'ia induced to relinquish hy an 
ingenious proposition of Kulmlus, who 
hold tho place (Ari.stot. Politic, ii. 4, 
30) * 

2 It is with the greatest difficulty 

that we make out anything like a 

thread of events at this period: so 


miserably scanty and indistinct «tve 
our authorities. 

Behdants (Vita? Iphicratis, Chabrice, 
et Timotiioi, chap, v, pp, 1X8—130) is 
an instructive auxiliary in putting 
together scraps of information: com¬ 
pare also Weissenbom, Hollen. pp. 102 
—1S)4 (.Tena, 1844) 

3 Xen. line. Ages. ii. 26, 27. 

4 Isok. Or. xv. (Do Pennut)s. i 5— 
139; Cornelius Nepos, Timotheus, c. 1 
IsokratSs particularly dwells upon 
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Samos and the Chersonese were not simply new tributary con¬ 
gas federates aggregated to the Athenian synod. They 
and the were, m large proportion, new territories acquired to 
—ne\v° nese Atliens, open to be occupied by Athenian citizens as 
SiiftS out-settlers or kleruchs. Much of the Chersonese had 
for Athens. ^ een possessed by Athenian citizens, even from the 
kleruchs or time of the first Miltiad£s, and afterwards down to the 
thither as destruction of the Athenian empire in 405 b.cl 
proprietors. Though all these proprietors had been then driven 
home and expropriated, they had never lost the hope of a favour¬ 
able turn of fortune and eventual re-entry. 1 That moment had 
now arrived. The formal renunciation of all private appropria¬ 
tions of land out of Attica, which Athens had proclaimed at the 
formation of her second confederacy in 378 B.C., as a means of 
conciliating maritime allies, was forgotten, now that she stood 
no longer in fear of Sparta. The same system of kleruchies 
which had so much discredited her former empire, was again 
partially commenced. Many kleruchs, or lot-holders, were sent 
out to occupy lands both at Samos and in the Chersonese. 
These men were Athenian citizens, who still remained citizens of 
Athens even in their foreign domicile, and whose properties 
formed part of the taxable schedule of Athens. The particulars 
of this important measure are unknown to us. At Samos the 
emigrants must have been new men, for there had never been 
any kleruchs there before. 2 But in the Chersonese, the old 


the fact that the conquest of Tiraotheus 
secured to Athens a large chcurajacent 
territory— &v Kri^Oktcrttiv anas 6 ronos 
•tt€piex<ov ohcelos T]vayK6.cBy\ rfi noXet 
ytvicrOat, &C. (s. 114). 

From the value of the Hellespont to 
Athens as ensuring a regular supply of 
corn imported from the Euxme, bostus 
was sometimes called “ the flour-board 
of the Peiraeus ” — r} nyfXCa tov Heipaiws 
(Aristot. Rhetor, iii. 10, 3). 

1 See Awlokid&s de Pace, s. 15. 

2 That tho Athenian occupation 
of Samos (doubtless only in part) by 
kleruchs, be.mu in 300 or 305 B,a—is 
established by DiodOrus, xviii. 8—18— 
■when he montions the restoration 
of the Samians forty-three yearn after¬ 
wards by the Macedonian Perdikkas. 
This is not inconsistent with the 
tact that additional detachments of 


kleruchs wore sent out in 301 and in 
352 JU.C , as mentioned by the Scholiast 
on ASschmOs cont. Timaicli, p. 31, c. 
12; and by Philoohorus, Fr. 131, ed. 
Didot. Sco the note of Wesseling, 
who questions the accuracy of the date 
in DiodOrus. I dissent from his 
criticism, though he is supported both 
by Boeckh (Public Econ. of Athens, b. 
in. p. 428) and by Mr. Clinton (F. 
H ad aim. 352). I think it highly 
improbable that so long an interval 
should have elapsed between the- 
capture of the island and the sending 
of the kleruchs, or that this latter 
measure, offensive as it was in the 
eyes of Greoee, should have been first 
resorted to by Athens in 352 B.C., when 
she had been so much weakened both 
by the Social War and by the progiess 
of Philip. Strabo mentions 2000 
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Athenian proprietors, who had been expropriated forty years 
before (or their descendants), doubtless now went back, and tried, 
with more or less of success, to regain their previous lands, rein¬ 
forced by bands of new emigrants. And Timolheus, having once 
got footing at Sestus and Krithote, soon extended his acquisitions 
to Elseus and other places; whereby Athens was emboldened 
publicly to claim the whole Chersonese, or at least most part of 
it, as her own ancient possession, from its extreme northern 
boundary at a line drawn across the isthmus north of Kardia, 
down to Elaeus at its southern extremity. 1 

This transfer of lands in Samos to Athenian proprietors, com¬ 
bined with the resumption of the Chersonese, appears 
to have excited a strong sensation throughout Greece, of \thensm 
as a revival of ambitious tendencies on the part of ht^itfruufs 
Athens, and a manifest departure from those disin- ™ t1lP 

* a (jlifti son 

terested professions which she had set forth in 378 
B.c. Even in the Athenian assembly, a citizen named Kydias 
pronounced an emphatic protest against the emigration of the 
kleruchs to Samos. 2 However, obnoxious as the measure was 
to criticism, yet, having been preceded by a conquering siege and 
the expulsion of many native proprietors, it does not seem to 
have involved Athens in so much real difficulty as the resump¬ 
tion of her old rights in the Chersonese. Not only did she here 
come into conflict with independent towns like Kardia, 3 which 
resisted her pretensions, and with resident proprietors whom she 
was to aid her citizens in dispossessing, but also with a new 
enemy, Kotys, king of Thrace. That prince, claiming the Cher¬ 
sonese as Thracian territory, was himself on the point of seizing 
Sestus, when Agesilaus or Ariobarzanes drove him away, 4 to make 
room for Timotheus and the Athenians. 


kleruchs as having been sent to 
Samos. But whether he means the 
first batch alone, or all the different 
batches together, we cannot say 
(Strabo, xiv. p. 008). The father of 
the philosopher Epikurus was among 
these kleruchs: compare Diogen. 
Laert. x. I. 

Rehdantz (Vitm Iphicratis, Chabrise 
et Thnotliei, p. 127; seems to me to 
take a just viow of the very difficult 
chronology of this period. 

Demosthenes mentions the property 


of the kloruclis, in his general review 
of the ways and means of Athens, in. 
a speech delivered m Olympiad 100, 
before 352 B.c. (De Symmoms, p. 182, 
s. 19). 

i See Demosthenes, De Halonneso, 

E . 85, s. 40—42 ; ^Eschines, De Kale, 
egat. 204, s. 74. 

2 Aristotel, Rhetoric, ii. 8, 4. 

2 Dcmosthen. cent. Anstokrat. p. 
677, s. 201; p. 079, s. 200 

4 XenophOn, Enc. Agosil. ii. 20. 
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It has been already mentioned that Kotys, 1 the new Thracian 

b.c. S65 _ enemy, hut previously the friend and adopted citizen 

?M - of Athens, was father-in-law of the Athenian general 

Thrace— Iphikrates, whom he had enabled to establish and 
supersedes P 60 !^ 0 the town and settlement called Drys, on the 
iphikrates. coast of Thrace. Iphikrates had been employed by 
the Athenians for the last three or four years on the coasts of 
Macedonia and Chalkidike, and especially against Amphipolis; 
but he had neither taken the latter place, nor obtained (so far as 
we know) any other success, though he had incurred the expense 
for three years of a mercenary general named Charidemus with a 
body of troops. How so unprofitable a result on the part of an 
energetic man like Iphikrates is to be explained we cannot tell. 
But it naturally placed him before the eyes of his countrymen in 
disadvantageous contrast with Timotheus, who had just acquired 
Samos and the Chersonese. An additional reason for mistrusting 
Iphikrates, too, was presented by the fact that Athens was now at 
war with his father-in-law Kotys. lienee it was now resolved by 
the Athenians to recall him, and appoint Timotheus 11 to an exten¬ 
sive command, including Thrace and Macedonia as well as the 
Chersonese. Perhaps party enmities between the two Athenian 
chiefs, with their respective friends, may have contributed to the 
change. As Iphikrates had been the accuser of Timotheus a few 
years before, so the latter may have seized this opportunity of 
retaliating. 3 At all events the dismissed general conducted him¬ 
self in such a manner as to justify the mistrust of his country- 
men, taking part with his father-in-law Kotys in the war, and 


1 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 
660, s. 141. 

2 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 
609, s. 174 lirei&q r'ov fikv ’ItfuKparyv 
txiroorpanrjyov €Troi7j<T<xre, Tip.66tov b' cxr* 
’A/u^tVoA.ci' #cal Xeppovrjarov i£aircpi\f/aTe 
<TTp<vn)y6v, &c. 

8 See Demosthen. cont, Timoth. pp, 
1187,1188, s. 10—16. 

Timotheus swore and pledged him¬ 
self publicly in the Athenian assembly, 
on one occasion, to prefer against 
Iphikrates a ypcufrqv ; but he 

never realized this engagement, and 
he even afterwards became so far 
reconciled with Iphikrates as to give 
his daughter in marriage to the son of 


the latter (tbid. p. 1204, s. 78). 

To what precise date, or circum¬ 
stance, this sworn engagement is 
to be referred, we cannot determine. 
Possibly the ypa.<f>r) may refer to 
the connexion of AphikmtAs with 
Kotys, which might entail in some 
maimer the forfeiture of his right of 
citizenship: for it is difficult to 
understand how ypM in its 

usual sense (implying iho negation of 
any original Tight of citizenship), could 
ever be preferred as a charge against 
Iphikrates; who not only performed 
all the active duties of a citizen* 
hut served in the highest post, and 
received from the people distinguished 
honours. 
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actually fighting against Athens. 1 He had got into his possession 
some hostages of Ampliipolis, surrendered to lum by Harpalus, 
which gave great hopes of extorting the surrender of the town. 
These hostages he had consigned to the custody of the mercenary 
general Charidemus, though a vote had been passed in the Athe¬ 
nian assembly that they should be sent to Athens. 2 As soon as 
the appointment of Ipliikrates was cancelled, Charidemus forth¬ 
with surrendered the hostages to the Amphipolitans themselves, 
thus depriving Athens of a material advantage. And this was 
not all. Though Charidemus had been three years with his band 
in the service of Athens under Iphikratcls, yet when the new 
general Timotlieus wished to re-engage him, he declined the pro¬ 
position, conveying away his troops in Athenian transports, t<> 
enter into the pay of a decided enemy of Athens, Kotys, and in 
conjunction with Ipliikrates himself. 3 He was subsequently 
coming by sea from Kardia to take service under her other 
enemies, Olynthus and Ampliipolis, when he was captured by the 
Athenian lleet. Under these circumstances he was again pre¬ 
vailed on to serve Athens. 

It was against these two cities, and the general coast of Mace¬ 
donia and the Chalkidic Thrace, that Timotheus de- B 0 305 _ 
voted his first attention, postponing for the moment s«4. 

Kotys and the Chersonese. In this enterprise he acS°\uth B 
found means to obtain the alliance of Macedonia, success on 
which had been hostile to his predecessor Ipliikrates. M^oToni?/ 
Ptolemy of Aldrua, regent of that country, who had 
assassinated the preceding king, Alexander, son of fails*at 
Amyntas, was himself assassinated (305 B.C.) by Per- 
dikkas, brother of Alexander. 4 Perdikkas, during the first year 
or two of his reign, seems to have been friendly and not hostile 
to Athens. He lent aid to Timotheus, who turned his force against 


i Deniosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 

COI, s y&i, eroAftijerei/ inep riav Kotvos 
■npayparuiU ivavjia toi$ v/xcrepots <rrpa- 
iqyo?s vavfxax*! w. 

a Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 
CGI), s. 174—177. Respecting tho^o 
hostages, I can do nothing move than 
repeat the brief and obscure notice of 
DeinostbontSs. Of the various conjec¬ 
tures proposed to illustrate it, none 
appear to me at all satisfactory. Who 


Uarpalus was, I cannot presume to 
say. 

a Pomosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p, 
6011, s. 175. 

The orator refers to letters written 
by IphikmtGs and Timotheus to the 
Athenian people in support of theso 
allegations. U n fortunately these letters 
aro not cited in substance. 

* DiodCrus xv. 77; iEschinOb de 
Fals. Leg. p. 250, c. 14. 
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Olynthus and other towns both m the Chalkidic Thrace and on 
the coast of Macedonia 1 Probably the Olynthian confederacy 
may have been again acquiring strength during the years of 
recent Spartan humiliation; so that Perdikkas now found his 
account in assisting Athens to subdue or enfeeble it, just as his 
father Amyntas had invoked Sparta for the like purpose. Timo¬ 
theus, with the assistance of Perdikkas, was very successful in 
these parts, making himself master of Tordne, Potidsea, Pydna, 
Methon6, and various other places. As he mastered many of the 
Chalkidic towns allied with Olynthus, the means and adherents 
still retained by that city became so much diminished that 
Timotheus is spoken of loosely as having conquered it. 2 * Here, 
as at Samos, he obtained his successes not only without cost to 
Athens, but also (as we are told) without severities upon the 
allies, simply from the regular contributions of the Thracian 
confederates of Athens, assisted by the employment of a tem¬ 
porary coinage of base metal.® Yet though Timotheus was thus 
victorious in and near the Thermaic Gulf, he was not more for¬ 
tunate than his predecessor in his attempt to achieve that which 
Athens had most at heart—the capture of Amphipolis; although, 
by the accidental capture of Charidemus at sea, he was enabled 
again to enlist that chief with his band, whose services seem to 
have been greatly appreciated at Athens. 4 Timotheus first 
despatched Alkimachus, who was repulsed, then landed himself 
and attacked the city. But the Amphipolitans, aided by the 
neighbouring Thracians in large numbers (and perhaps by the 
Thracian Kolys), made so strenuous a resistance that he was 
forced to retire with loss, and even to burn some triremes, which, 
having been carried across to assail the city from the .wide part 


1 DemosthenGs (Olynth. 1, p. 21, s. 
14) mentions the assistance of the 
Macedonians to Timotheus against 
Olynthus. Compare also his oration 
ad Philippi Epistolam (p. 154, s. 9). 
This can hardly allude to anything else 
than the war earned on by Timotheus 
on those coasts in 364 B,c. See also 
Polysen. iii. 10,14. 

2 Dioddr. xv. 81,; Cornelius Nepos, 
Timoth. 1; Isokratto, Or. xv. (De 
Permut.) s. 115—119; Deinarchus cont. 

- Deraosth. s. 14, cont. Plulokl. s. 19. 

I give in the text what 1 apprehend 


to be tho real truth contained in the 
large assertion of IsokratGs—XaA/ei8 fc r? 
arrai'Ta? Ka.rki:oK4fj.-n<rtv (S, 119). The 
orator states that Timothens acquired 
twenty-four cities in all; but this total 
probably comprises his conquests in 
other times as well as in other places. 
The expression of Nepos—“ Olynthios 
bello subegit is vague. 

8 IsokratSs L c,; Aristotel. (Eco¬ 
nomic. ii. 22; Polycen iii. 10,14. 

4 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 
669, s. 177. 
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of the river Strym6n above, could not be brought off in the face 
of the enemy. 1 

Timotheus next turned his attention to the war against Kotys in 
Thrace, and to the defence of the newly-acquired Athe- b.o. 363. 
nian possessions in the Chersonese, now menaced by the ^^agauLfc 
appearance of a new and unexpected enemy to Athens Kotys and 
in the eastern waters of the iEgean—a Theban fleet. Chersonese. 


i Polysenus (in, 10, 8) mentions this 
fact, which is explained by comparing 
(m Thucy didGs, vii. 9) the desciiption 
of the attack made by the Athenian 
Euetion upon Amphipolis in 414 B.c 

These ill-successes of Timotheus 
stand enumerated, as I conceive, in 
that catalogue of nine defeats, which 
the Scholiast on JEschmos (De Pals 
Leg. p. 755, Reiske) specifies as having 
been undergone by Athens at the 
territory called Nine IVays CEwea'OSoC), 
the previous name of the spot where 
Amphipolis was built. They form 
the eighth and ninth items of the 
catalogue 

The third item is the capture of 
Amphipolis by Brasidas. The fourth 
is the defeat of KleOn by Brasidas. 
Then come,— 

6. ot epoiKOvvres Zir ’Htova *A9r\va.loL 
etckadrfo-av. The only way in which I 
can make historical fact out of these 
words is, by supposing that they 
allude to the driving in of all the 
out-resident Athenians to Athens, 
after the defeat of AUgospotami. Wo 
know from Thucy didOs that when 
Amphipolis was taken by Brasidas, 
many of the Athenians who were there 
settled retired to Hon; where they 
probably remained until the close of 
the Peloponnesian war, and were then 
forced back to Athens. f We should 
then have to construe ol ZvoiKovvreq 
eir’ ’Hiova ’Adrfvetloi —“the Athenians 
residing at Eion ”; which, though not 
an usual souse of the preposition en-i 
with an accusative case, seems the only 
definite meaning which can be made 
out here. 

6. oi (j.era Si/a/u'xov orparrjyovpros 
Sie^Bdoricrav. 

7. OTt npttiTOfJLaxos, a.Trirvx*y pVp/u- 
irokiTUiV aurovs irapaSovrtav rots og-opots 
<S>p#£ £, these last words are inserted by 
Belcker from a MS.). These two last 
mentioned occurrences are altogether 
unknown. We may perhaps suppose 
them to refer to the period when 
IphikratGs was commanding the forces 


of Athens in these regions, from 368— 
365 B.c. 

8. €/C7re/x<^0el? vno Tifiodeov *A\icCp.a- 
Xos airervxev avTov, irapaSaurtav avroi 
®p%£I p «ttI Tigo/cpa-rovs ’Adflvqp-tp ap- 

XOPTOS. 

The word Tipo9eov is here inserted 
by Bekker from a MS., in place of 
Tt/xocr9dpov9, which appeared m Henke’s 
edition. 

9 Ttp69eos Zin(TTpcnev(rag »jtti 707J e7rt 
KoAojulWo?. 

Here are two defeats of Timotheus 
specified, one in the arckonship of 
Timokrat^s, which exactly coincides 
with the command of Timotheus in 
these regions (midsummer, 3G4, to 
midsummer, 303 B.C.). But the other 
archon Kalamion is unknown in tin? 
Fasti of Athens. Winiewski (Comment, 
in Demostk. de Corona, p. 39), Boh* 
necke, and other commentators follow 
Corsini in representing Kalamion to bo 
a corruption of Kalltmedh, who was 
archon from midsummer, 300—359 B.C.; 
and Mr. Clinton even inserts the fact 
in his tables for that year. But I 
agree with Rehdantz (Vit. Iph. Chab. 
et Tim. p. 153) that such an occurrence 
after midsummer, 360 B.C., can hardly 
bo reconciled with the proceedings in 
the Chersonese before and after that 
period, ns reported by Demosthenes 
in the Oration against AristokratOs. 
Without being able to explain the 
mistake about the name of the archon, 
and without determining whether the 
mil mistake may not consist in having 

S laced irrC in place of I cannot 
ut think that Timotheus underwent 
two repulses, one by his lieutenant, 
and another by himself, near Amphi- 

S olis—both of them occurring in 364 or 
le early part of 863 b.c. During great 
part of 303 B.C., the attention ofrimo- 
thous seems to have been turned to the 
Chersonese, Byzantium, Kotys, &c. 

My view of the chronology ot this 
period agrees generally with that of 
Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Gr. vol. v. ch. 42, 
p. 244—257). 
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23.0. 364— 
363. 

Measures 
of the 
Thebans in 
Thessaly— 
Pelopidas 
is sent with 
an army 
against 
Alexander 
of Phera. 


I have already mentioned that in 366 b.o. Th6bes had sustained 
great misfortunes in Thessaly. Pelopidas had been 
fraudulently seized and detained as prisoner by Alex¬ 
ander of Pherae; a Theban army had been sent to 
rescue him, but had been dishonourably repulsed, 
and had only been enabled to effect its retreat by the 
genius of Epameinondas, then serving as a private, and 
called upon by the soldiers to take the command. 
Afterwaids, Epameinondas himself had been sent at 
the head of a second army to extricate his captive 
friend, which he had accomplished, but not without relinquishing 
Thessaly and leaving Alexander more powerful than ever. For 
a certain time after this defeat the Thebans remained compara¬ 
tively humbled and quiet At length the aggravated oppressions 
of the tyrant Alexander occasioned such suffering, and provoked 
such missions of complaint on the part of the Thessalians to 
Thebes, that Pelopidas, burning with ardour to revenge both his 
city and himself, prevailed on the Thebans to place him at the 
head of a fresh army for the purpose of invading Thessaly. 1 

At the same time, probably, the remarkable successes of the 


Epameinon- Athenians under Timotheus at Samos and the Clier- 
das exhorts sonese had excited uneasiness throughout Greece and 
to equina 113 jealousy on the part of the Thebans. Epameinondas 
Athens ainSt ventlire< * propose to his countrymen that they 
should grapple with Athens on her own element, and 
compete for the headship of Greece not only on land but at 
sea. In fact the rescript brought down by Pelopidas from 
the Persian court sanctioned this pretension, by command mg 
Athens to lay up her ships of war, on pain of incurring the 
chastisement of the Great King 3 —a mandate which she had so 
completely defied as to push her maritime efforts more ener¬ 
getically than before. Epameinondas employed all bis eloquence 
to impress upon his countrymen that, Sparta being now humbled, 
Athens was their actual and prominent enemy. He reminded 
them, in language such as had been used by Brasidas in the early 
years of the Peloponnesian war, and by HermokratSs at Syracuse, 3 
that men such as the Thebans, brave and trained soldiers on land. 


1 Plutarch, Pelopid. c. SI; Dioddr. a Xen. Hellen. vil. 1. 30. 
xv. SO. 3 Thucyd, li. 87; vit. 21. 
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could soon acquire tlie like qualities on shipboard; and that the 
Athenians themselves had once been mere landsmen, until the 
exigences of the Persian war forced them to take to the sea. 1 
“We must put down this haughty rival (he exhorted his country¬ 
men) ; we must transfer to our own citadel, the Kadmeia, those 
magnificent Propylsea which adorn the entrance of the acropolis 
at Athens.” 2 

Such emphatic language, as it long lived in the hostile recol¬ 
lection of Athenian orators, so it excited at the mo¬ 
ment extreme ardour on the part of the Theban ®etween° n 
hearers. They resolved to build and equip one 
hundred triremes, and to construct docks with ship- <ias m the 
houses fit for the constant maintenance of such a ^aembiy. 
number. Epameinondas himself was named com¬ 
mander, to sail with the first fleet, as soon as it should be ready, 
to Hellespont and the islands near Ionia ; while invitations were 
at the same time despatched to Rhodes, Chios, and Byzantium, 
encouraging them to prepare for breaking with Athens. 3 Some 
opposition, however, was made in the Theban assembly to the 
new undertaking, especially by Menekleidas, an opposition 
speaker, who, being frequent and severe in his criticisms upon 
the leading men, such as Pelopidas and Epameinondas, has been 
handed down by Nepos and Plutarch in odious colours. Dema¬ 
gogues like him, whose power resided in the public assembly, are 
commonly represented as if they had a natural interest in plung¬ 
ing their cities into war, in order that there might be more matter 
of accusation against the leading men. This representation is 
founded mainly on the picture which Thucydides gives of Kleon 
in the first half of the Peloponnesian war: I h^ve endeavoured in 
a former volume to show 4 that it is not a fair estimate even of 
Kleon separately, much less of the demagogues generally, un war¬ 
like men both in taste and aptitudes. Menekleidas at Thebes, 
far from promoting warlike expeditions in order that he might 
denounce the generals when they came back, advocated the 
prudence of continued peace, and accused Epameinondas of in- 

1 Dioclftr. xv. 78. 'ABypattav *Kpoir6km$ irpomJAaia fi cr*- 

3 ^Elschlnos, Fals. Leg. p. 276, C, 32, vtyicelv rijv irpooracrCav ttjs' KaS- 
S. 111. ’Ejra/tuywT^as, oi>x virorrrq^a^ rb /mas. 
t&v ’ASrjvauov a£t«|ixa, etire StapjpifSrjp iv 3 Liod6r. XV. 78, 79. 

rip irkrjott rSiv ®ri(Samv t Set ra * See ell. liv. 

8-19 
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volving his country in distant and dangerous schemes, with a 
view to emulate the glories of Agamemndn by sailing from 
Aulis in Boeotia, as commander of an imposing fleet, to make 
conquests in the Hellespont. “By the help of Thebes (re¬ 
plied Epameinondas) I have already done more than Agamem¬ 
non. He, with the forces of Sparta and all Greece besides, was 
ten years in taking a single city: while I, with the single force 
of Thebes and at the single day of Leuktra, have crushed the 
power of the Agamemnonian Sparta.” 1 While repelling the 
charge of personal motives, Epameinondas contended that peace 
would be tantamount to an abnegation of the headship of Greece; 
and that, if Thebes wished to maintain that ascendant station, 
she must keep her citizens in constant warlike training and action. 

To err with Epameinondas may be considered by some readers 
Menekleidas ^ ^ an right with Menekleidas. But on 
seemingly the main point of this debate, Menekleidas appears to 
dissuading have teen really right. For the general exhortations 
parations" asc3? ihsd to Epameinondas resemble but too closely 
those feverish stimulants which Alkibiades adminis¬ 
tered at Athens to wind up his countrymen for the fatal expedition 
against Syracuse. 2 If we should even grant his advice to be wise 
in reference to land warfare, we must recollect that he was here 
impelling ThSbes into a new and untried maritime career, for 
which she had neither aptitude nor facilities. To maintain 
ascendency on land alone would require all her force and perhaps 
prove too hard for her; to maintain ascendency by land and sea 
at once would be still more impracticable. By grasping at both, 
she would probably keep neither. Such considerations warrant 
us in suspecting, that the project of stretching across the iEgean 
for ultramarine dependencies was suggested to this great man not 
so much by a sound appreciation of the permanent interests of 
Thebes, as by jealousy of Athens, especially since the recent con¬ 
quests of Timotheus. 3 

iCornelius Nepos, Epameinond. c. attack, and a real point in the reply; 
5; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 25; Plu- as it appears in Cornelius Nepos, there 
tarch, De Sux Laude, p. 642 A. is neither the one nor the other. 

Neither of these two authors ap- That the Spartans regarded them* 

S ears to me to conceive rightly either selves as having inherited the leader- 
ae attack or the reply in which the ship of Greece from Agamemnftn, may 
name of AgamemnCn is here brought be seen from Herodotus, vii. 159. 
forward. As I have given it in the 2 Tbucyd. vi. 17,18 
text, there is a real foundation for the 2 Plutarch (Pbilopcemen, c. 14) men* 
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The project, however, was really executed, and a large Theban 
fleet under Epamemondas crossed the iEgean in 363 
B.c. In the same year, apparently, Pelopidas marched * * 
into Thessaly, at the head of a Theban land force, 
against Alexander of Pherae. What the fleet achieved mand of a 
we are scarcely permitted to know. It appears that S^heHeSeS 
Epameinondas visited Byzantium, and we are told g»ont and 
that he drove off the Athenian guard-squadron under 
Laches, prevailing upon several of the allies of Athens to declare 
in his favour. 1 Both he and Timotheus appear to have been in 
these seas, if not at the same time, at least with no great interval 
of time between. Both were solicited by the oligarchy of the 
Pontic Herakleia against the people, and both declined to furnish 
aid. 2 Timotheus is said to have liberated the besieged town of 
Kyzikus; by whom it was besieged we do not certainly know, 
but probably by the Theban fleet. 8 Epameinondas brought back 
his fleet at the end of the year, without having gained any 
splendid victory or acquired any tenable possession for Thebes, 
yet not without weakening Athens, unsettling her hold upon her 
dependencies, and seconding indirectly the hostilities carried on 
by Kotys, insomuch that the Athenian affairs in the Chersonese 
and Thrace were much less prosperous in 362 b.c. than they had 
been in 364 B.c. Probably Epameinondas intended to return 
with his fleet in the next year (362 b.c.), and to push his 
maritime enterprises still further, 4 but we shall find him im¬ 
peratively called elsewhere, to another and a fatal battle-field. 


tions that some authors represented 
Epameinondas as having consented un¬ 
willingly to this maritime expedition. 
He explains such reluctance by refe¬ 
rence to the disparaging opinion ex¬ 
pressed by Plato about maritime 
service. But this opinion of Plato is 
founded upon reasons foreign to the 
character of Epameinondas; and it 
seems to me evident that the authors 
whom Plutarch here followed intro¬ 
duced the opinion only as a hypo¬ 
thesis to explain why so great a general 
*on land as Epameinondas had accom¬ 
plished so little at sea, when he took 
command of a fleet; putting himself 
in a function for which he had little 
capacity, like Philopcemen (Plutarch, 
Beipublic. Gerend. Prsecept. p. 812 E). 
Bauch (in his tract, Epameinondas 


und Thobens Karapf uro die Ilege- 
monie, Breslau, lfc>!!4 t pp. 70, 71) main¬ 
tains that Epamemondas was con¬ 
strained against his own hotter judg¬ 
ment to undertako this maritime 
enterprise. I cannot coincide m his 
opinion. The oracle which Bauch 
cites from Pausanias (viii. n, (I) proves 
as little as the above extract from Plu¬ 
tarch. 

_ i IsokratOs, Or. y. (Philip.), s. 53 ; 
Diod6r. XV. 79. tStas ra? 7roAuv rots 
<tbi]$aLoi <3 iirotytrev. I do not fool assured 
that these general words apply fco Chios, 
.Rhodes, and Byzantium, winch haa 
before been mentioned. 

a Justin, xvi. 4. 

3 Dioddr xv 81; Cornel. Nepos, 
Timotheus, c. 1. 

4 Diod6r. xv. 79. 
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Pelopidas 
attacks 
Alexander 
of Pherse— 
his success 
in battle— 
his rashness 
—he is 
slain. 


And thus the first naval expedition of Thebes was likewise 
the last. 

Meanwhile his friend and colleague Pelopidas had marched 
into Thessaly against the despot Alexander, who was 
now at the height of his power, holding in dependence 
a large portion of Thessaly, together with the Plitlnot 
Achseans and the Magnates, and having Athens as his 
ally. Nevertheless, so revolting had been Ins cruel¬ 
ties, and so numerous were the malcontents who had 
sent to invite aid from Thebes, that Pelopidas did not 
despair of overpowering him. Nor was he daunted 
even by an eclipse of the sun, which is said to have occurred just 
as he was commencing his march, nor by the gloomy warnings 
which the prophets founded upon it, though this event intimi¬ 
dated many of his fellow-citizens, so that his force was rendered 
less numerous as well as less confident. Arriving at Pharsalus, 
and strengthening himself by the junction of his Thessalian allies, 
he found Alexander approaching to meet him at the head of a 
well-appointed mercenary force greatly superior in number. The 
two chiefs contended who should occupy first the hills called 
Kynos Kephalse, or the Dog’s Heads. Pelopidas arrived there 
first with his cavalry, beat the cavalry of the enemy, and pursued 
them to some distance; but he thus left the hills open to be 
occupied by the numerous infantry of the enemy, while his own 
infantry, coming up later, were repulsed with loss in their attempt 
to carry the position. Thus unpromising did the battle appear 
when Pelopidas returned from the pursuit. Ordering his victo¬ 
rious cavalry to charge the infantry on the hill in llank, he 
immediately dismounted, seized his shield, and put himself at 
the head of his own discouraged infantry, whom he again led up 
the hill to attack the position. His presence infused so much 
fresh ardour that his troops, in spite of being twice repulsed, 
succeeded in a third attempt to drive the enemy from the summit 
of the hill. Thus master of the hill, Pelopidas saw before him 
the whole army of the enemy retiring in some disorder, though 
not yet beaten; while Alexander in person was on the right 
wing, exerting himself to rally and encourage them. When 
Pelopidas beheld, as it were within his reach, this detested enemy 
—whose treacherous arrest and dungeon he had himself experi- 
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-enced, and whose cruelties filled every one’s mouth—he was 
seized with a transport of rage and madness, like Cyrus the 
younger on the field of Kunaxa at the sight of his brother 
Artaxerxes. Without thinking of his duties as a general, or 
even looking to see by whom he was followed, he rushed im¬ 
petuously forward, with loud cries and challenges to Alexander 
to come forth and fight. The latter declining the challenge 
retired among his guards, into the midst of whom Pelopidas 
plunged with the few- who followed him, and there, while fighting 
with desperate bravery, met his death. So rapidly had this rash 
proceeding been consummated, that his army behind did not at 
first perceive it. But they presently hastened forward to rescue 
or avenge him, vigorously charged the troops of Alexander, and 
put them to fiiglit with severe loss. 1 

Yet this victory, though important to the Thebans, and still 
more important to the Thessalians, w r as to both of - Excessiye 
them robbed of all its sensible value by the death of <*net of the 
Pelopidas. The demonstrations of grief throughout 
the army were unbounded and universal. The j^Ws 
soldiers yet warm from their victory, the wounded 
men with wounds still untended, Hocked around the corpse, 
piling up near to it as a trophy the arms of the slain enemies. 
Many, refusing either to kindle fire or to touch tlieir evening 
meal, testified their affliction by cutting off their own hair as 
well as the manes of their horses. The Thessalian cities vied 
with each other in tokens of affectionate respect, and obtained 
from the Thebans permission to take the chief share in his 
funeral as their lost guardian and protector. At Thebes the 
emotion was no less strikingly manifested. Endeared to his 
countrymen first as the head of that devoted handful of exiles 
who bi'aved every peril to rescue the city from the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians, Pelopidas had been re-elected without interruption to the 
nnnual office of Boeotarch during all the years that had since 
elapsed a (378—364 B.c.). He had taken a leading part in all 
their struggles and all their glories ; lie had been foremost to 
cheer them in the hour of despondency ; he had lent himself, 

1 For the description of this memo- Nepos, Pelopid. c. 5. 

Table scone, see Plutarch, Pelopidas, a Diod6r. xv. 81. Plutarch (Pelop. 
c. 81, 32; DiodOr. xv. so, 81; Cornel, c. 34) states substantially the same. 
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with the wisdom of a patriot and the generosity of a friend, to 
second the guiding ascendency of Epameinondas, and his mode¬ 
ration of dealing towards conquered enemies. 1 

All that ThSbes could do was to avenge the death of Pelopidas. 

The Theban generals, Malkitas and Diogeiton,* 3 con- 
bS?s T com- ducted a powerful force of 7000 hoplites into Thessaly, 
due an( l put themselves at the head of their partisans in 

under of that country. With this united army they pressed 

Phem Alexander hard, completely worsted him, and reduced 
him to submit to their own terms. He was compelled to relin¬ 
quish all his dependencies in Thessaly; to coniine himself to 


i Plutarch, Compar. Pelopid. and 
Marcoll. c. 1. 

- DxoclOrus (xv. 78) places in one and 
the same year both—1. The maritime 
project of Epameinondas, including his 
recommendation of it, the equipment 
of the fleet, and the actual expedition. 
2. The expedition of Pelopidas into 
Thessaly with its immediate conse¬ 
quences. He mentions first the former 
of the two, hut he places both in the 
first year of Olympiad 104, the year 
in which TimokratOs was archon at 
Athens, that is, from midsummei, 864, 
to midsummer, 368 B.c Ho passes 
immediately from the maiilime ex¬ 
pedition into an allusion to the battle 
of Mantineia, which (he says) put veil 
fatal to Epameinondas and hindered 
him from following up his ideas of 
maritime activity. 

The battle of Mantineia took place 
in June or July, 302 u.c. The maritime 
expedition immediately preceding that 
battle would thoiofore naturally take 
place in the summer of 363 jb.C., the 
year 864 B.C. having been occupied in 
the requisite naval equipments. 

I incline to think that the march of 
Pelopidas mbs Thessaly also took place 
during 863 B.c., and Unit his death thus 
occurred while Epameinondas was ab¬ 
sent on shipboard. A probable reason 
is thus supplied why the second Theban 
army which wont to avenge Pelunidas 
was commanded, not by his friend and 
colleague Epameinondas, hut by othor 
generals. Had Kpammnondas boon 
then at home, this would hardly have 
been. 

The eclipse of the sun, which both 
Plutarch and DiodCrus mention to 
have immediately preceded the out¬ 
march of Pelopidas, does not seem to 
have been as yet certainly identified. 


Dodwell, on the authority of an astro¬ 
nomical fiiend, places it on the 13th of 
June, 804 B.c., at five o’clock in the 
morning. On the other hand, Calvi- 
sius places it on the 13th of July in the 
same Julian year, at a quarter before 
eleven o’clock in the day (see L’Art de 
verifier les Dates, tom i. p 257). We 
may remark that the day named by 
Dodwell (as he himself admits) would 
not fall within the Olj mpic year 864— 
363 B a, bub during the mouth preced¬ 
ing the commencement of that year. 
Moreover Dodwell speaks as if there 
were no other months m the year, 
except June, July, and August, fit for 
military expeditions; an hypothesis 
not reasonable to admit. 

Both Sievers and Dr. ThirlwaU 
accept the eclipso mentioned by Dod¬ 
well, as marking the time when the 
expedition of Pelopidas commenced— 
June, 364 B.C. But against this, Mr. 
Clinton takes no notice of it m his 
Tables, which seems to show that ho 
was not satisfied as to tlio exactness of 
Dodwell’s statement on the chronolo¬ 
gical identity. If it should turn out, 
on further astronomical calculations, 
that there occurred no eclipse ot the 
sun in the year 363 B.C., visible at 
Thebes, I should then fix upon the 
eclipse mentioned by Oalvisius (13th 
July, 304 B.C.) as identifying the time 
of tne expedition of Pelopidas, which 
would, on that supposition, precede by 
eight or nine months the commence¬ 
ment of the transmarine cruise of Epa- 
moinondos. The eclipse mentioned by 
Oalvisius is pref erat >le to that mentione< l 
by Dodwell, because it falls within the 
Olympic year indicated by Dioddrus. 

But it appears to me that further 
astronomical information is here re¬ 
quired. 
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Pherse, with its territory near the Gulf of Pagasae; and to swear 
adherence to Thebes as a leader. All Thessaly, together with the 
Phthiot Achaeans and the Magnetes, became annexed to the head¬ 
ship of the Thebans, who thus acquired greater ascendency in 
Northern Greece than they had ever enjoyed before. 1 The power 
of Alexander was effectually put down on land, but he still con¬ 
tinued both powerful and predatory at sea, as will be seen in the 
ensuing year. 


i Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 35. 
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CHAPTER LXXX. 

FROM THE DEATH OF PELOPIDAS TO THE BATTLE OF 
MANTINEIA. 

It was during this period—while Epameinondas was absent with 
b o. 364 — the fleet, and while Pelopidas was engaged in that 
3GS * Thessalian campaign from whence he never returned 

Omspimcy —that the Thebans destroyed Orchomenus. That 
knights of city, the second in the Boeotian federation, had always 
agSs? enUS k een disaffected towards ThSbes. The absence of the 
destruction tw0 £ reat as well as of a large Theban force 

of Orcho- in Thessaly, seems to have been regarded by the 

SeThe?" Orchomenian Knights or Horsemen (the first and 

bans. richest among the citizens, 300 in number). as a 

favourable moment for attack. Some Theban exiles took part in 

this scheme, with a view to overthrow the existing government; 
and a day appointed for a military review near Thebes was fixed 
for execution. A large number of conspirators joined with ap¬ 
parent ardour. But before the day arrived, several of them re¬ 
pented and betrayed the plot to the Bceotarclis, upon which the 
Orchomenian horsemen were seized, brought before the Theban 
assembly, condemned to death, and executed. Moreover, the 
resolution was taken to destroy the town, to kill the male adults, 
and to sell the women and children into slavery. 1 This barbar¬ 
ous decree was executed, though probably a certain fraction 
found means to escape, forming the kernel of that population 
which was afterwards restored. The full measure of ancient 
Theban hatred was thus satiated—a hatred, tracing its origin 
even to those mythical times when TMbes was said to have paid 
tribute to Orchomenus. But the erasure of this venerable city 


1 DiodCr. aev. 19. 
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from the list of autonomous units in Hellas, with the wholesale 
execution and sale of so many free kinsmen into slavery, excited 
strong sympathy throughout the neighbours, as well as repug¬ 
nance against Theban cruelty 1 —a sentiment probably aggravated 
bv the fact, which we must presume to have been concurrent, 
that the Thebans appropriated the territory among their own 
citizens. It would seem that the neighbouring town of Koroneia 
shared the same fate; at least the two are afterwards spoken of 
together in such manner as to make us suppose so. 2 Thebes thus 
absorbed into herself these two towns and territories to the north 


ot her own city, as well as Platsea and Thespise to the south. 

We must recollect that during the supremacy of Sparta and 
the period of Theban struggle and humiliation, before 3 le p Ugnflnoe 
the battle of Leuktra, Orchomenus had actively em- excited 
braced the Spartan cause. Shortly after that victory, Stons— 6 
the Thebans had been anxious under their first im- ^g^Msure 
pulse of resentment to destroy the city, but had been of Epamei- 
restrained by the lenient recommendations of Epa- 11011 as ' 
meinondas. 8 All their half-suppressed wrath was revived by 
the conspiracy of the Orchomenian Knights; yet the extreme 
severity of the proceeding would never have been consummated, 
but for the absence of Eptuneinondas, who was deejdy chagrined 
on his return. 4 He well knew the bitter censures which Thebes 


would draw upon herself by punishing the entire city for tlie 
conspiracy of tlie wealthy Knights, and in a manner even more 
rigorous than Platsea and Thespise; since the inhabitants of these 
two latter were expelled with their families out of Bceotia, while 


x See the sentiment expressed by 
Demosthenes, cont. Leptinem, p. 489, 
s. 121—an oration delivered in 355 B.C., 
eight years after the destruction of 
Orchomenus. 

‘^Demosth. De Pace, p. 02, s. 21; 
Philippic, ii. p. 09, s. 15; Vais. Leg. p. 
375, s 122; p. 387, s. 162; p. 445, s. 373. 
a Diodor, xv. 57. 

4 Pausan. ix. 15, 2. 

DiodOrus places in the same year all 
the three facts:—1. The maritime 
expedition of Epameinondos. 2. The 
expedition of Pelopidas into Thessaly, 
his death, and tlie following Theban 
victories over Alexander of Pherse. 
3. The conspiracy of the Orchomenian 
Knights and the destruction of 
Orchomenus. 


The year in which he places them 
is, the archonship of TimokratSs—from 
midsummer, 364, to midsummer, 863 

* That the destruction of Orchomenus 
occurred during the absence of Epa- 
meinondas, ancl that he was greatly 
distressed at it on his return, is 
distinctly stated by Pausanias, who, 
however, is (in my judgment) so far 
mistaken, that he refers the absence 
of Epameinondas to that previous 
occasion when he had gone into 
Thessaly to rescue Pelopidas from tlie 
dungeon of Alexander, 306 is. c. 

This date is not so probable as the 
date assigned by Dioddrus; nor do 
the chronological conceptions of Pau¬ 
sanias seem to me exact. 
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b.o. 362. 

Return of 
Epameinon¬ 
das from 
liis cruise— 
renewed 
complica¬ 
tions m 
Pelopon¬ 
nesus. 


State of 
Pelopon* 
nSsus— 
Eleians and 
Achceans 
in alliance 
with Sparta. 


the Orchomenian male adults were slain, and the women and 
children sold into slavery. 

On returning from his maritime expedition at the end of 368 
B.o., Epameinondas was re-elected one of the Bceotarchs. 
He had probably intended to renew his cruise during 
the coming year. But his chagrin for the Orchome- 
nian affair, and his grief for the death of Pelopidas— 
an intimate friend, as well as a political colleague 
whom he could trust—might deter him from a second 
absence ; while the affairs of Peloponnesus also were 
now becoming so complicated as to render the necessity 
of renewed Theban interference again probable. 

Since the peace concluded in 366 b.c. with Corinth, Phlius, &c., 
Thebes had sent no army into that peninsula; though 
her harmost and garrison still continued at Tegea, 
perhaps at Megalopolis and Mess§n6 also. The Arca¬ 
dians, jealous of her as "well as disunited among them¬ 
selves, had even gone so far as to contract an alliance 
with her enemy Athens, The main conflict, however, now was, 
between the Arcadians and the Eleians, respecting the possession 
of Triphylia and the Pisatid. The Eleians about this time (365 
B.o.) came into alliance again with Sparta, 1 relinquishing their 
alliance with Thebes; while the Acliseans, having come into 
vigorous co-operation with Sparta 2 ever since 367 b.c. (by reaction 
against the Thebans, who, reversing the judicious and moderate 
policy of Epameinondas, violently changed the Achcean govern¬ 
ments), allied themselves with Elis also, in or before 365 b.cj. 3 
And thus Sparta, though robbed by the pacification of 366 b.c. of 
the aid of Corinth, Phlius, Epidanrus, &c., had now acquired in 
exchange Elis and Achaia—confederates not less valuable. 

Tripliylia, the territory touching the western sea of Pelopon- 
The Eleians a&ue, immediately north of the river Neda, and the 
cohering" Pisatid (including the lower course of theriver Alpheius 
Tnphyiia— and the plain of Olympia), immediately north of 
at recover- 118 Triphylia, both of them between Messenia and Elis, 
ingMessfinA had been in former times conquered and long held 
by the Eleians, but always as discontented subjects. Sparta, in 

* Xen. Hellen. vii. 4,19. 2 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 43. 

» Xen. Hellen. \ii. 4,17 
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the days of her unquestioned supremacy, had found it politic to 
vindicate their independence, and had compelled the Eleians, 
after a war of two or three years, to renounce formally all 
dominion over them. 1 No sooner, however, had the battle of 
Leuktra disarmed Sparta, than the Eleians reclaimed their lost 
dominion ; 2 while the subjects on their side found new protectors 
in the Arcadians, and were even admitted, under pretence of 
kindred race, into the Pan-Arcadian confederacy. 1 * The Persian 
rescript brought down by Pelopidas (367—366 B c.) seems to have 
reversed this arrangement, recognizing the imperial rights of the 
Eleians. 4 But as the Arcadians had repudiated the resciipt, it 
remained for the Eleians to enforce their imperial rights by arms, 
if they could. They found Sparta in the same interest as them¬ 
selves : not only equally hostile to the Arcadians, but also com¬ 
plaining that she had been robbed of Messene, as they complained 
of the loss of Tnphylia. Sparta had just gained a slight ad van* 
tage over the Arcadians, in the recapture of Sellasia; chiefly 
through the aid of a Syracusan reinforcement of twelve triremes, 
sent to them by the younger Dionysius, but with orders speedily 
to return. 6 

Besides the imperial claims over Triphylia and the Pisatid, 
which thus placed Elis in alliance with Sparta and in B 3G6 _ 
conflict with Arcadia, there was also a territory lying 305 * 
north of the Alpheius (on the hilly ground forming war be- 
the western or Eleian side of Mount Erymanthus, jueians aiicl 
betweenElis and the north-western portion of Arcadia), Ai^caaians— 
which included Lasion and the highland townships occupy 
called Akroreii, and which was disputed between Elis 01yrapia " 
and Arcadia. At this moment, it was included as a portion of the 
Pan-Arcadian aggregate ; 6 but the Eleians, claiming it as their 
own, and suddenly marching in along with a body of Arcadian 
exiles, seized and occupied Lasion as well as some of the neigh¬ 
bouring Akroreii. The Arcadians were not slow in avenging the 
affront. A body of their Pan-Arcadian militia called the Epariti, 
collected from the various cities aud districts, marched to Lasion, 
defeated the Eleian hoplites with considerable loss both of men 

1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 8, SO, 31. s Xen. Hellen. vii. 4,12. 

2 Xen. Jlellen. vi. ft, 2. 6 it had been taken from Elis by 

® Xen. Hellen. vii. 2, 20. Agis, at the peace of 309 b.c., after his 

4 Xen. Hellon. vii. i, 38. victorious war (Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 31> 
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and arms, and drove them out of the district. The victors re¬ 
covered both Lasion and all the Akroreii, except Thraustus ; after 
which they proceeded to the sacred ground of Olympia, and took 
formal possession of it, planting a garrison, protected by a regular 
stockaded circle, on the hill called Kronion. Having made good 
this position, they marched on even to the city of Elis itself, which 
was unfortified (though it had a tenable acropolis), so that they 
were enabled to enter it, finding no resistance until they reached 
the agora. Here they found mustered the Eleian horsemen and 
the chosen hoplites, who repulsed them with some loss. But Elis 
was in great consternation, while a democratical opposition now 
manifested itself against the ruling oligarchy, seizing the acropolis 
in hopes of admitting the Arcadians. The bravery of the horse¬ 
men and hoplites, however, put down this internal movement, 
recovered the acropolis, and forced the malcontents, to the number 
of 400, to evacuate the city. Thus expelled, the latter seized and 
established themselves at Pylus (in the Eleian territory, about 
nine miles from Elis towards the Arcadian border 1 ), where they 
were reinforced not only by a body of Arcadians, but also by many 
of their partisans who came from the city to join them. From 
this fortified post, planted in the country like Dekeleia in Attica, 
they carried on a harassing war against the Eleians in the city, 
and reduced them after some time to great straits. There were 
even hopes of compelling the city to surrender, and a fresh invasion 
of the Arcadians was invited to complete the enterprise. The 
Eleians were only rescued by a reinforcement from their allies in 
Achaia, who came in large force and placed the city in safety ; so 
that the Arcadians could do nothing more than lay waste the 
territory around. 2 

Retiring on this occasion, the Arcadians renewed their invasion 
b.g. 365. not long afterwards, their garrison still occupying 
Second Olympia, and the exiles continuing at Pylus. They 
Elis by the now marched all across the country, even approaching 
&S£5 Kylltsne, the harbour of Elis on the western sea. Be- 
Archidainus tAveei1 harbour and the city the Eleians ventured 
and the to attack them, but were defeated with such loss that 
SSST their general Andromachus (who had prompted the 

Arcadia. attack) fell upon his sword in despair. The distress 

1 Pausanias, vi. 22, S. 2 Xen. Hellen, vil. i, 18—18; JDioddr. xv. 77. 
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of the Eleians became greater than ever. In hopes of draw¬ 
ing off the Arcadian invaders, they sent an envoy to Sparta, 
entreating that the Lacedaemonians would make a diversion on 
their side of Arcadia. Accordingly, the Spartan prince Arclii- 
damus (son of King Agesilaus), invading the south-western portion 
of Arcadia, occupied a hill-town or post called Kromnus (seem¬ 
ingly in the territory of Megalopolis, and cutting off the commu¬ 
nication between that city and MessenS), which he fortified and 
garrisoned with about 200 Spartans and Penoeki. The effect 
which the Eleians contemplated was produced. The Arcadian 
army (except the garrison of Olympia) being withdrawn home, 
they had leisure to act against Pylus. The Pylian exiles had 
recently made an abortive attempt upon Thalamse, on their return 
from which they were overtaken and worsted by the Eleians, with 
severe loss in killed, and 200 of their number ultimately made 
prisoners. Among these latter, all the Eleian exiles were at once 
put to death ; all the remainder sold for slaves. 1 2 

Meanwhile the main Arcadian force, which had returned from 
Elis, was joined by allies—Thebans, 3 Argeians, and Areimiamus 
Messenians—and marched at once to Kromnus. They establishes 
there blocked up the Lacedaemonian garrison by a ^Sson at 
double palisade carried all round, which they kept a The Area- 
numerous force to occupy. In vain did Archidamus dians gam 
attempt to draw them off, by carrying his devastations over him— 
into the Skiritis and other portions of Arcadia; for the armistice ' 
Sluritae, in former days dependents of Sparta and among the most 
valuable constituents of the Lacedaemonian armies, 3 had now be¬ 
come independent Arcadians. The blockade was still continued 
without interruption. Archidamus next tried to get possession 
of a hill-top which commanded the Arcadian position. But in 
marching along the road up, he encountered the enemy in great 
force, and was repulsed with some loss—himself being thrust 
through the thigh with a spear, and his relatives Polymnidas and 
Cliilon slain. 4 The Lacedemonian troops retreated for some space 


1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 26. 

2 Xen. Hell. vii. 4, 27, The Thebans 

who are here mentioned must have been 

soldiers in garrison at Tegea, Megalo¬ 
polis, or Mess6n6. No fresh Theban 
troops had come into Peloponnesus. 


STbucyd. v. 08; Xen. Rep. Laced, 
xii. 3 ; xiii. 6. 

4 The seizure of Kromnus by the 
Lacedemonians, and the wound 
received by Aichidamus, aie alluded 
to by Justin, vi. 6. 
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into a wider breadth of ground, where they were again formed in 
battle order, yet greatly discouraged both by the repulse and by 
the communication of the names of the slain, who were among 
the most distinguished soldiers of Sparta. The Arcadians on the 
contrary were advancing to the charge in high spirits, when an 
ancient Spartan, stepping forth from the ranks, shouted with a 
loud voice, “What need to fight, gentlemen? Is it not better to 
conclude a truce and separate ? ” Both armies accepted the pro¬ 
position joyfully. The truce was concluded ; the Lacedaemonians 
took up their dead and retired ; the Arcadians also retreated to 
the spot where they had gained their advantage, and there erected 
their trophy. 1 

Under the graphic description here given by Xenophon seems 
The Area- concealed a defeat of the Lacedaemonians more 

blockade ser i° us than hkes to enunciate. The Arcadians 
Kromnus, completely gained their point by continuing the 
the Spartaa blockade without interruption. One more attempt 
garrison. was made by the Lacedaemonians for the relief of their 
countrymen. Suddenly assailing the palisade at night, they 
succeeded in mastering the portion of it guarded by the Argeians. 2 
They broke down an opening, and called to the besieged to hasten 
out. But the relief had come unexpected, so that only a few of 
those near at hand could profit by it to escape. The Arcadians, 
hurrying to the spot in large force, drove off the assailants and 
re-enclosed the besieged, who were soon compelled to surrender 
for want of provisions. More than 100 prisoners, Spartans and 
Pcriccki together, were distributed among the captors—Argeians, 
Thebans, Arcadians, and Messenians—one share to each. 8 Sixty 
years before, the capture of 220 Spartans and Lacedaemonians in 
Sphakteria, by Kleon and Demosthenes, had excited the extreme 
of incredulous wonder throughout all Greece, emphatically noted 
by the impartial Thucydides. 4 1STow, not a trace of such senti¬ 
ment appears even in the philo-Laconian Xenoph6n. So sadly 
had Spartan glory declined I 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 20—25. ws fie, 2 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 27. The 
irktj<r tov ' 6vtu>v, av<xjSoi;<ra; tcs rS»v conjecture Of Palmerius —tov Kara 
TrpeafSvTepwv eh re —rt Set yp-tLc, & avfipes, tov? *Apyecovs— seems here just and 
ji<xx«o*0<H, a A, A.’ ov <T7reicraju.eVov? fiiaAvflij- necessary, 
roc; —acrfxevoL fiij a/x^orepot a/cov (Torres, S Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 27, 

■ecnreCcravTO. 4 Thucyd. iv. 40. 
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Having thus put an end to the Spartan attack, the Arcadians 
resumed their aggression against Elis, in conjunction 
with a new project of considerable moment. It was B ‘°' 364 * 
now the spring immediately preceding the celebration ^s^efe- 
of the great quadrennial Olympic festival, which came brate the 
about midsummer. The presidency over this sacred 
ceremony had long been the cherished privilege of the^sataL 
the Eleians, who had acquired it when they conquered —excluding 
the Pisatans—the inhabitants of the region imme- theEleians * 
diately around Olympia, and the first curators of the festival 
in its most primitive state. These Pisatans, always reluctant 
subjects of Elis, had never lost the conviction that the presidency 
of the festival belonged to them of right, and had entreated 
Sparta to restore to them their right, thirty-five years before, 
when Agis as conqueror imposed terms of peace upon the Eleians. 1 
Their request had been then declined, on the ground that they 
were too poor and rude to do worthy honour to the ceremony. 
But on now renewing it, they found the Arcadians more com¬ 
pliant than the Spartans had been. The Arcadian garrison, 
which had occupied the sacred plain of Olympia for more than 
a year, being strongly reinforced, preparation was made for 
celebrating the festival by the Pisatans under Arcadian protec¬ 
tion. 3 The Grecian states would receive with surprise, on this 
occasion, two distinct notices from official heralds, announcing to 
them the commencement of the hieromenia or sacred season, and 
the precise day when the ceremonies would begin ; since doubt¬ 
less the Eleians, though expelled by force from Olympia, still 
asserted their rights and sent round their notices as usual. 


It was evident that this memorable plain, consecrated as it 
was to Hellenic brotherhood and communion, would ^ ^ 
on the present occasion be dishonoured by dispute 
and perhaps by bloodshed, for the Arcadians sum- Wiethe 6 


moned to the spot, besides their own military strength, festival by 
a considerable body of allies: 2000 hoplites from SS onto* 
Argos, and 400 horsemen from Athens. So imposing oiympiL— 
a force being considered sufficient to deter the unwar- braver y^ 
like Eleians from any idea of asserting their rights by 6 


i Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 31. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vii. 2, 29. Compare Pansanias, vi 22, 2. 
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arms, tlie Arcadians and Pisatans began the festival with its 
ordinary routine of sacrifices and matches. Having gone through 
the chariot-race, they entered upon the pentathlon, or quintuple 
contest, wherein the running match and the wrestling match 
came first in order. The running match had already been 
completed, and those who had been successful enough in it to go 
on contending for the prize in the other four points, had begun 
to wrestle in the space between the stadium and the great altar, 1 
when suddenly the Eleians were seen entering the sacred ground 
in arms, accompanied by their allies the Achscans, and marching 
up to the opposite bank of the little river Kladeus, which flowed 
at a little distance to the westward of the Altis, or interior 
enclosed precinct of Zeus, falling afterwaids into the Alpheius. 
Upon this the Arcadians drew up in armed order, on their own 
side of the Kladeus, to resist the farther approach of the Eleians. 3 
The latter, -nth a boldness for which no one gave them credit, 
forded the rivulet, headed by Stratolas with his chosen band of 
300, and vigorously charged first the Arcadians, next the Argeians, 
both of whom were defeated and driven back. The victorious 
Eleians forced their way into the Altis, and pressed forward to 


* Xen Hellen. vii 4, 29. /cal rvjy p.ev 
imroSpo/JLiov r}5rj errciroitficcirav, /cal rd 
Spo/uKa rod irtvTdQXov • ot S' etc irdArjv 
atjMKO/xevot oii/cctj^ cv t $ Sjp 6p.(o, 
a A A. a f*era£v rov Spouov /cal rov /3<oju,ov 
iirakatov. oc yap ’HAeToi tt appear 
ijSrj, &C. 

Dioddrus erroneously represents (xv. 
78) the occurrence as if the Eleians 
had been engaged in celebrating the 
festival, and as if the Pisatans and 
Arcadians had marched up and 
attacked them while doing so. The 
Eleians were really the assailants. 

a Xen. Hellen. L c. oi yap ’HA#tot 
iraprjcav criiv TOty oirAotv «t s to rt- 
p,evoc. ot Sc 'Ap/coSe? iroppoarepto p&y 
ovk dirt)vrfi<rav, tn-t Si rou KAaSAowTrora- 
ficv Troptrdfaj'ro, t rapa r^v "AAriv 

tearappediv cis rov *A\<f>ctov eju./3aAAei. 
/cal fJLiqtf ot ’HAetoc tcht\ 6 are pa 
rov irorafiov iraperdgavro, <r<f> a- 
ytacrdju.ei'ot Sc cvQvi iyutpovv. 

The Ttfxtvos must neie be distin¬ 
guished from the Altis, as meaning 
the entire breadth of the consecrated 
ground of Olympia, of which the Altis 
formed a smaller interior portion en¬ 
closed with a wall. The Eleians entered 
into the t<?p«vos before they crossed the 


river Kladous, which flowed through 
the rep.cvo<;, but alongside of the Altis. 
The tomb of CEiiomaus, which was 
doubtless included in the rept-vo?, was 
on the right bank of the Kladeus 
(Pausan vi. 21, *1); while the Altis was 
on the left bank of the river. 

Colonel Leake (m his Peloponne- 
siaca, pp. 6, 107) has Given a copious 
and instructive exposition of the ground 
of Olympia, as well as of tho notices 
left by Pausanias respecting it 
Unfortunately, little can be made out 
certainly, except tho position of the 
great temple of Zeus in the Altis. 
Neither the positions assigned to the 
various buildings, the Stadion, or tbe 
Hippodrome, by Colonel Leake—nor 
those proposed by Kiepert in the plan 
comprised m his maps—nor by Ernst 
Curtius, in the plan annexed to his 
recent Dissertation called 0h/mpw> 
(Berlin, 1852)—rest upon very sufficient 
evidence. Perhaps future excavations 
may hereaftor reveal much that is now 
unknown. 

I cannot agree with Colonel Leake 
however in supposing that Pisa was 
mb any time a city , and afterwards 
deserted. 
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reach the great altar. But at every step of their advance\h#} 
resistance became stronger, aided as it was by numerous buildings 
—the Senate-house, the temple of Zeus, and various porticoes— 
which both deranged their ranks and furnished excellent posi¬ 
tions of defence for darters and archers on the roofs. Stratolas 
was here slain, while his troops, driven out of the sacred ground, 
were compelled to recross the Kladeus. The festival was then 
resumed and prosecuted in its usual order. But the Arcadians 
were so afraid of a renewed attack on the following day, that 
they not only occupied the roofs of all the buildings more 
completely than before, but passed the night in erecting a palisade 
of defence, tearing down for that purpose the temporary booths 
which had been carefully put up to accommodate the crowd of 
visitors. 1 Such precautions rendered the place unassailable, so 
that the Eleians were obliged to return home on the next day, 
not without sympathy and admiration among many of the Greeks 
for the unwonted boldness which they had displayed. They 
revenged themselves by pronouncing the 104th Olympiad to be 
no Olympiad at all, and by registering it as such in their cata¬ 
logue when they regained power; preserving however the names 
of those who had been proclaimed victors, which appear in the 
lists like the rest. 2 

Such was the unholy combat which dishonoured the sanctuary 
of Pan-hellenic brotherhood, and in which the great 
temple, with its enthroned inmate, the majestic Zeus thespec- 0 * 
of Pheidias, was for the first time turned into a gators at 
fortress against its habitual presidents the Eleians. mpa * 

It was a combat wherein, though both Th§bes and Sparta, the 
competing leaders ot Greece, stand clear, Athens as well as most 
of the Peloponnesian chief states were implicated. It had been 
brought on by the rapacious ambition of the Arcadians, and its 
result seemed to confirm them, under colour of Pisatan presi¬ 
dency, in the permanent mastery of Olympia. But in spite oi 
such apparent promise, it was an event which carried in itself 
the seeds oi violent reaction. We cannot doubt that the crowd 
of Grecian spectators present were not merely annoyed by the 
interruption of the proceedings and by the demolition ol their 


• * Hellen. vii ^4, 32. wore oi/S* Bia^eiromjixeua <TKf]vu>yLa.ro. <$ro 
aveTTavtravTO tijs WKro? tKKirrrovTes ra 2 DiodOr, xv, 78. Paus&nias, VI. 

8—20 
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tents, but also deeply shocked by the outrage to the sacred 
ground—“imminentium templorum religio”. 1 Most of them 
probably believed the Eleians to be the rightful presidents, 
having never either seen or heard of any one else in that capacity. 
And they could hardly help feeling strong sympathy for the 
unexpected courage of these dispossessed presidents, which ap¬ 
peared so striking to XenophOn (himself perhaps a spectator), 
that he ascribes it to a special inspiration of the gods. 2 

If they disapproved of the conduct of the Arcadians and 
The Pisatans as an unjust intrusion, they would dis- 

tl&ethe 18 a PP rove yet more of that spoliation of the rich 
treasures of temples at Olympia, whereby the intruders rewarded 
paythejT t0 themselves. The Arcadians, always on the look-out 
militia. f or plunder and pay as mercenary soldiers, found 
themselves supplied with both, in abundant measure, from this 
war ; the one from the farms, the stock, and the field-labourers 
of the Eleian neighbourhood generally, more plentiful than in 
any part of Peloponnesus ; 8 the other from the ample accumula¬ 
tion both of money and of precious offerings, distributed over the 
numerous temples at Olympia. The Pisatans, now installed as 
administrators, would readily consent to appropriate these sacred 
treasures to the pay of their own defenders, whom they doubtless 
considered as acting in the service of the Olympian Zeus. 
Accordingly the Epariti, the militia of joint Arcadia, were better 
paid than ever they had been before, so that the service attracted 
numerous volunteers of the poorer class. 4 

At the outset oi the Peloponnesian war, the Corinthians and 
Spartans had talked of prosecuting it in part by borrowed money 
from the treasuries of Delphi and Olympia. 8 How far the pro¬ 
ject had ever been executed we have no information. But at 
least it had not been realized in any such way as to form a pre- 

i Tacitus, Hist. i. 40. He is de- religio, et priores efc futuri Principes, 
scribing the murder of Galba in the terruere, quota inns facerent scelus, 
Forum at Rome by the Othonian cujus ultor est quisquis suecessit 
soldiersa Xen. Ilellen. viu 4, 32. 

“ Igitur milites Romani, quasi Volo- » Xen. Uellen. iii. 2, 26; Polybius, 

gesen aut Pacorum avito Arsacidarum iv. 73. 
solio depulsuri, ac non Imperatorem * Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 33, 34. 

suura, inerraem et senem trucidare fi Thucvd. i. 121. 

pergerent—disjecta olebe, proculcato Perikles in his speech at Athens 
fcienatu, truces armis, rapidts equis, alludes to this understood purpose of 
forum irrumpunt: nec illos t'apicohi the Spartans and their confederacy 
aspectus, et imminentium templorum 'Thucyrt.i. 143). 
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cedent for the large sums now appropriated by the Pisatans and 
Arcadians; which appropriation accordingly excited violent 
much outcry as flagrant rapacity and sacrilege. This dissensions 
sentiment was felt with peculiar force among many Snfthe 
even of the Arcadians themselves, the guilty parties. ™ e t ^ ers 
Moreover, some of the leaders employed had made Arcadian 
important private acquisitions for themselves, so as to mmiion, in 

provoke both resentment and jealousy among their conse- 

0 ° quenceof 

rivals. The Pan-Arcadian communion, recently this appro- 

brought together and ill-cemented, was little calculated jgj£ tl0n * 
to resist the effect of any strong special cause of dissen- 
sion. It was composed of cities which had before been pronouuces 
accustomed to act apart and even in hostility to each agaillst lt * 
other, especially Mantineia and Tegea. These two cities now 
resumed their ancient rivalry. 1 The Mantineians, jealous both of 
Tegea and Megalopolis, began to labour underhand against 
Arcadian unity and the Theban alliance, with a view to renewed 
connexion with Sparta; though only five years before they had 
owed to Thebes the re-establishment of their own city, after it 
had been broken up into villages by Spartan force. The apjjro- 
priation of the sacred funds, offensive as it was to much of sincere 
.sentiment, supplied them with a convenient ground for com¬ 
mencing opposition. In the Mantineian assembly a resolution 
was passed, renouncing all participation in the Olympic treasures; 
while at the same time an adequate sum was raised among the 
citizens, to furnish pay for all members of the Epariti who came 
from their city. This sum was forwarded to the officers in com¬ 
mand, who, however, not only refused to receive it, B 0 3C3 __ 
but even summoned the authors of the proceeding to 362 * 
take their trial before the Pan-Arcadian assembly, Further 
the Ten Thousand at Megalopolis, on the charge of jjf a?cS- 
breaking up the integrity of Arcadia. 2 The Manti- aen5bto l iSi© 
neian leaders thus summoned, having refused to appear, Thebans— 
and being condemned in their absence by the Ten Concluded 
Thousand, a detachment of the Epariti was sent to with Elis. 
Mantineia to secure their persons. But the gates were found 

1 Xen. Ilellen. Vii.4, 33, 34 ; Dioddr. avrovs XvfxaivefT&aL to 'ApKaSmov, are* 
’ Pausanias, viii. 8, 6. Ka\ovvro et« rows puptovs row* trpoarara? 

* Xen. Ilellen. vii, 4, 33. ^6.<tkovt«<; avrwr, &c. 
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shut, and the order was set at defiance. So much sympathy 
was manifested in Arcadia towards the Mantineians, that many 
other towns copied their protest. Nay, even the majority of 
the Ten Thousand themselves, moved by repeated appeals made 
to them in the name of the offended gods, were gradually induced 
to adopt it also, publicly renouncing and interdicting all further 
participation in the Olympian treasures. 

Here was a just point carried, and an important advantage 
gained, in desisting from a scandalous misappropriation. The 
party which had gained it immediately sought to push it further. 
Beginning as the advocates of justice and of the Olympian Zeus, 
the Mantineians speedily pronounced themselves more clearly as 
the champions of oligarchy—friendly to Sparta and adverse to 
Thebes. Supplies from Olympia being no longer obtained, the 
means presently failed of paying the Epariti or public militia. 
Accordingly, such members of that corps as were too poor to 
continue without pay gradually relinquished the service; while, 
on the other hand, the more wealthy and powerful citizens, by 
preconcerted understanding with each other, enrolled themselves 
in large numbers, for the purpose of getting the national force 
out of the hands of the opposite party and into their own. 1 The 
leaders of that opposite party saw plainly that this oligarchical 
movement would not only bring them to severe account for the 
appropriation of tne sacred treasure, but would also throw Arcadia 
again into alliance with Sparta. Accordingly they sent intima¬ 
tion to the Thebans of the impending change of policy, inviting 
them to prevent it by an immediate expedition into Arcadia. 
Informed of this proceeding, 2 the opposite leaders brought it 
before the Pan-Arcadian assembly, m which they obtained a 
resolution that envoys should be despatched to Thdbes, desiring 
that no Theban army might enter into Arcadia until formally 
summoned, and cancelling the preceding invitation as unauthor¬ 
ized. At the same time the assembly determined to conclude 
peace with the Eleians, and to restore to them the locality of 

1 Xen Hollon. vli, 4, 34. Tlie phrase here used by XenophCn 

2 Xen. Hellen vii. 4, 34. oi 8k r a. to describe the oligarchicai party, 
Kp&r terra rj7 IleAoirori/^cr^jSov- marks his philo-Laconian sentiment, 
\tv6fievct rretcav rb kclv'ov tcov ’Ap- Compare Yu. 5, 1, ot kt)86ix tvot rrjs 
KaStav, -re/xipavras irpfofitts etiretv rots UcAoiroj/^aov, <SC. 

<fcc 
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Olympia with all their previous rights. The Eleians gladly con¬ 
sented, and peace was accordingly concluded. 1 

The transactions just recounted occupied about one year and 
nine or ten months—from midsummer, 304 b.c. (the 
time of the battle at Olympia), to about April, 362 b.c. b *°* 862 
The peace was generally popular throughout Arcadia, 
seemingly even among the cities which adhered to pcguUr-^ 
Thebes, though it had been concluded without con- at Tegea— 
suiting the Thebans. Even at Tegea, the centre of 
Theban influence, satisfaction was felt at the abandon- oligarchical 
ment of the mischievous aggression and spoliation of Tegea by &t 
Olympia, wlierem the Thebans had had no concern. ^^® t ban 
Accordingly when the peace, having been first pro¬ 
bably sworn in other Arcadian cities, came to be sworn also at 
Tegea, not only the city authorities, but also the Theban harmost, 
who occupied the town with a garrison of 300 Boeotians, were 
present and took part m the ceremony. After it had been 
finished, most o± the Mantineians went home, their city being 
both unfriendly to Tegea and not far distant. But many other 
Arcadians passed the evening in the town, celebrating the peace 
by libations, paeans, and feasting. On a sudden the gates were 
shut by order, and the most prominent of the oligarchical party 
were arrested, as they sat at the feast, by the Boeotian garrison 
and the Arcadian Epariti oi the opposite party. The leaders 
seized were in such considerable number as to fill both the prison 
and the government-house, though there were lew Mantineians 
among them, since most of these last had gone home. Among 
the rest the consternation was extreme. Some let themselves 
down from the walls, others escaped surreptitiously by the gates. 
Great was the indignation excited at Mantineia on the following 
morning, when the news o 1 this violent arrest was brought 
thither. The authorities, while they sent round the intelligence 
to the remaining Arcadian cities, inviting them at once to arms, 
despatched heralds to Tegea, demanding all the Mantineian 
prisoners there detained. They at the same time protested 
emphatically against the arrest or the execution of any Arcadian 
without previous trial before the Pan-Arcadian community ; and 
they pledged themselves, in the name of Mantineia, to answer lor 

1 Xen. Hellen. L c. 
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the appearance of any Arcadian against whom charges might be 
preferred. 1 

Upon receiving this requisition, the Theban harmost forthwith 
released all his prisoners. He then called together 
hannost ban an assembly—seemingly attended by only a few per- 
priBoners IS sons > fr° m feelings of mistrust 2 —wherein he explained 
and makes that he liad been misled, and that he had ordered the 
an apology. arregt U p 0n a f a i se report that a Lacedaemonian force 
was on the borders, prepared to seize the city in concert with 
treacherous correspondents within. A vote was passed accepting 
the explanation, though (according to Xenophon) no one believed 
it. Yet envoys were immediately sent to ThSbes, probably from 
the Mantineians and other Arcadians, complaining loudly of his 
conduct, and insisting that he should be punished with death. 

On a review of the circumstances, there seems reason for 
believing that the Theban officer gave a true explana- 
the Theban tion of the motives under which he had acted. The 
harmost. f act 0 f releasing the prisoners at the first sum¬ 
mons is more consistent with this supposition than with any 
other. Xenophdn indeed says that his main object was to get 
possession of the Mantineians, and that, when he found but few 
oi the latter among the persons seized, he was indifferent to the 
detention of the rest. But if such had been bis purpose, he 
would hardly have set about it in so blind and clumsy a 
manner. He would have done it while the Mantineians were 
still in the town, instead of waiting until after their departure. 
He would not have perpetrated an act offensive as well as ini¬ 
quitous, without assuring himself that it was done at a time when 
the determining purpose was yet attainable. On the other hand, 
nothing can be more natural than the supposition that the more 
violent among the Arcadian Epariti believed in the existence of 
a plot to betray Tegea to the Lacedaemonians, and impressed the 
Theban with a persuasion of the like impending danger. To 
cause a revolution in Tegea would be a great point gained for the 
oligarchical party, and would be rendered comparatively practi¬ 
cable by the congregation of a miscellaneous body of Arcadians 
in the town. It is indeed not impossible, that the idea of such 


1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 37,38. ( rSiu *A pKaStav oir&rot ye trvveXBeh 

2 Xen. Hellen. Vli. 89. <rvyKa\t<ras TjfleAvjcrat', a7r«Aoy«tro, ws i^airarqdetij* 
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a plot may really Lave been conceived; but it is at least highly 
probable that the likelihood of such an occurrence was sincerely 
believed in by opponents. 1 

The explanation of the Theban governor, affirming that his 
order for arrest had either really averted, or appeared 
to him indispensable to avert, a projected treacherous by Epamei- 
betrayal, reached ThSbes at the same time as the nontias * 
complaints against him. It was not only received as per¬ 
fectly satisfactory, but Epameinondas even replied to the com¬ 
plaints by counter-complaints of his own—“ The arrest (he said) 
was an act more justifiable than the release of those arrested. 
You Arcadians have already committed treason against us. It 
was on your account, and at your request, that we carried the 
war into Peloponnesus, and you now conclude peace without 
consulting us I Be assured that we shall presently come in arms 
into Arcadia, and make war to support our partisans m the 
country.” 2 

Such was the peremptory reply which the Arcadian envoy 
brought back from Thebes, announcing to his country- ^ vievy ia 
men that they must prepare for war forthwith. They ™ 0TQ con- 
accordingly concerted measures for resistance with the facts 
the Eleians and Achreans. They sent an invitation by C Xeno- d 
to the Lacedaemonians to inarch into Arcadia, and 
assist in repelling any enemy who should approach Xenophon 
for the purpose of subjugating Peloponnesus—yet himsclf ' 
with the proviso, as to headship, that each state should take the 
lead when the war was in its own territory; and they further 
sent to solicit aid from Athens. Such were the measures taken 
by the Mantineians and their partisans, now forming the majority 
in the Pan-Arcadian aggregate, who (to use the language of Xeno¬ 
phon) “were really solicitous for Peloponnesus” 2 “Why do 
these Thebans (said they) march into our country when we desire 
them not to come ? Eor what other purpose, except to do us mis¬ 
chief 1—to make us do mischief to each other, in order that both 
parties may stand in need of them ?—to enfeeble Peloponnesus as 
much as possible, in order that they may hold it the more easily 

i The representation of Dioddrus (xv. flict of arrs, on occasion of the peace. 
8A though very loose and vague, gives 2 Xen. Ilellen. vii. 4, 40. 

urs to understand that the two opposing 3 Xen. Ilollen. vii. 5,1. ot 

parties at Tegea came to an actual con- rtfs IUKotto^o-ov. 
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in slavery?” 1 Though this is the language which Xenoplidn 
repeats, with a sympathy plainly evincing his Philo-Laconian 
bias, yet when we follow the facts as he himself narrates them, 
we shall find them much more in harmony with the reproaches 
which he puts into the mouth of Epameinondas. Epameinondas 
had first marched into Peloponnesus (in 369 B.c.) at the request 
of both Arcadians and Eleians, for the purpose of protecting them 
against Sparta. He had been the first to give strength and 
dignity to the Arcadians, by organizing them into a political 
aggregate, and by forming a strong frontier for them against 
Sparta, in Mess4n£ and Megalopolis. When thus organized, the 
Arcadians had manifested both jealousy of Thebes, and incom¬ 
petence to act wisely for themselves. They had caused the 
reversal of the gentle and politic measures adopted by Epamei¬ 
nondas towards the Achaean cities, whom they had thus thrown 
again into the arms of Sparta. They had, of their own accord, 
taken up the war agaiust Elis and the mischievous encroachment 
at Olympia. On the other hand, the Thebans had not marched into 
Peloponnesus since 367 B.C.— an interval now of nearly five years. 
They had tried to persuade the Arcadians to accept the Persian 
rescript, and to desist from the idea of alliance with Athens; but 
when refused they had made no attempt to carry either of these 
points by force. Epameinondas had a fair right now to complain 
of them for having made peace with Elis and Achaia, the friends 
and allies of Sparta, without auy consultation with Th&bes. He 
probably believed that there had been a real plot to betray Tegea 
to the Lacedaemonians, as one fruit of this treacherous peace ; and 
he saw plainly that the maintenance of the frontier line against 
Sparta—Tegea, Megalopolis, and Mess6n$—could no longer be 
assured without a new Theban invasion. 

This appears to me the reasonable estimate of the situation in 
Peloponnesus, in June, 362 B.O., immediately before the last in¬ 
vasion of Epameinondas. We cannot trust the unfavourable 
judgment of Xenophon with regard either to this great man or 
to the Tliehans. It will not stand good, even if compared with 
the facts related by himself; still less probably would it stand if 
we had the facts from an impartial witness. 

I have already recounted as much as can be made out of the 
l Xen. Helleru vii. 5, 2,8. 
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proceedings of the Thebans, between the return of Pelopidas 
from Persia with the rescript (in the winter, 367—366 Policy of 
B.c.) to the close of 363 b.c. In 366—365 b.c., they 
had experienced great loss and humiliation in Thessaly Thebans, 
connected with the detention of Pelopidas, whom they had with 
difficulty rescued from the dungeon of Pherae. In 364—363 B.C., 
Pelopidas had been invested with a fresh command in Thessaly, 
and though he was slain, the Theban arms had been eminently 
successful, acquiring more complete mastery of the country than 
ever they possessed before; while Epameinondas, having per¬ 
suaded his countrymen to aim at naval supremacy, had spent the 
summer of 363 B.c. as admiral of a powerful Theban fleet on the 
■coast of Asia. Returning to Thebes at the close of 363 B.C., he 
found his friend Pelopidas slain ; while the relations of Thebes, 
both in Peloponnesus and in Thessaly, were becoming sufficiently 
complicated to absorb his whole attention on land, without ad¬ 
mitting further aspirations towards maritime empire. He had 
doubtless watched, as it went on, the gradual change of politics 
in Arcadia (in the winter and spring of 363—362 B.C.), whereby 
the Mantineian and oligarchical party, profiting by the reaction 
of sentiment against the proceedings at Olympia, had made itself 
a majority in the Pan-Arcadian assembly and militia, so as to 
conclude peace with Elis, and to present the prospect of probable 
alliance with Sparta, Elis, and Achaia. This political tendency 
was doubtless kept before Epameinondas by the Tegean party in 
Arcadia, opposed to the party of Mantineia, being communicated 
to him with partisan exaggerations even beyond the reality. 
The danger, actual or presumed, of Tegea, with the arrest which 
had been there operated, satisfied him that a powerful Theban 
intervention could be no longer deferred. As Boeotarch, he ob¬ 
tained the consent of his countrymen to assemble a Boeotian 
force, to summon the allied contingents, and to conduct this joint 
expedition into Peloponnesus. 

The army with which he began his march was numerous and 
imposing. It comprised all the Boeotians and Euboeans, with 
a large number of Thessalians (some even sent by Alexander of 
Pherae, who had now become a dependent ally of Thebes), the 
Lokrians, Malians, JEnianes, and probably various other allies 
from Northern Greece ; though the Phokians declined to join, 
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alleging tliat their agreement with Thebes was for alliance 
B.a S62. purely defensive. 1 Having passed the line of Mount 
Epameinon- ^neium—which was no longer defended, as it had 
das man hes been at his former entrance—he reached Nemea, where 
b£n h a?my e ' he was Probably joined by the Sikyonian contingent, 2 3 
into Pelo- and where he halted, in hopes of intercepting the 
muster at Athenian contingent m their way to join his enemies. 
Tegea. He probably had information which induced him 
to expect them; 8 but the information turned out false. The 
Athenians never appeared, and it was understood that they were 
preparing to cross by sea to the eastern coast of Laconia. After 
a fruitless halt, he proceeded onward to Tegea, where his Pelo¬ 
ponnesian allies all presently joined him: the Arcadians of 
Tegea, Pallantinm, Asea, and Megalopolis, the Messenians (all 
these forming the line of frontier against Laconia), and the 
Argeians. 

The halt at Nemea, since Epameinondas missed its direct 


Muster purpose, was injurious in another way, as it enabled 
of the the main body of his Peloponnesian enemies to 
^ad^her concentrate at Mantineia; which junction might 
enemies of probably have been prevented, had he entered Arcadia 
Mantineia. without delay. A powerful Peloponnesian army was 
amUhe* 8 there united, consisting of the Mantineians with the 
aresent S for ma J or P 8 ^ the other Arcadians, the Eleians, and 
the Achseans. Invitation had been sent to the 


Spartans ; and old Agesilaus, now in his eightieth year, was in 
full march with the Lacedaemonian forces to Mantineia. Besides 


this, the Athenian contingent was immediately expected, 
especially valuable from its cavalry, since the Peloponnesians 
were not strong in that description of force—some of them indeed 
having none at alL 

Epameinondas established his camp and place of arms within 
the walls of Tegea—a precaution which Xenophon praises, as 
making his troops more secure and comfortable, and his motions 
less observable by the enemy. 4 He next marched to Mantineia, 


i Xen. Hellen. vii. 5* 5; DiortCr. xv. 
85 . 

* Dioittr xv. 85 

3 The explanation which Xenoph6n 

gives of this halt at Nemea—as if 


Epameinondas was determined to it by 
a .peculiar hatred of Athens (Ilollen. 
vii. 5, 6)—seems alike fanciful and 
ill-tempered 

* Xen. Hellen. vii. 6,8. 
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to provoke the enemy to an action before the Spartans and Athe¬ 
nians joined ; but they kept carefully on their guard, 
close to Mantineia, too strongly posted to be forced. 1 march of 
On returning to his camp in Tegea, he was apprised f^ a ^ eillon " 
that Agesilaus with the Spartan force, having quitted surprise 
Sparta on the march to Mantineia, had already made Sj^Suus 
some progress and reached Pell§ne. Upon this he 
resolved to attempt the surprise of Sparta hy a sudden prevent 
night-march from Tegea, which lay in tlie direct 8UrpnS8, 
road from Sparta to Mantineia; while Agesilaus, in getting from 
Sparta to Mantineia, had to pursue a more circuitous route to the 
westward. Moving shortly after the evening meal, Epameinon- 
das led the Theban force with all speed towards Sparta ; and he 
had well-nigh come upon that town, “ like a nest of unprotected 
young birds,” at a moment when no resistance could have been 
made. Neither Agesilaus nor any one else expected so daring 
and well-aimed a blow, the success of which would have changed 
the face of Greece. Nothing saved Sparta except the providential 
interposition of the gods, 2 signified by the accident that a Kretan 
runner hurried to Agesilaus, with the news that the Thebans 
were in full march southward from Tegea, and happened to arrest 
in time his farther progress towards Mantineia. Agesilaus 
instantly returned back with the troops around him to Sparta, 
which was thus put in a sufficient posture of defence before tlie 
Thebans arrived. Though sufficient for the emergency, however, 
his troops were not numerous ; for the Spartan cavalry and 
mercenary forces were still absent, having been sent forward to 
Mantineia. Orders were sent for the main army at that city to 
hasten immediately to the relief of Sparta. 3 

1 Plut. de Gloria Athen. p. 346 B. to Agesilaus by a Thespian named 

2 Xen. Hellen. vii. 6, 10. <a\ eL ifi) Euthynus (Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 84) 

Kpijy, QeCtf, tlvC fioCptf 7rpo<re\9<oy, i£yy 3 Xenopn6n (Hellen. vii. 6, 10, 11) 
ystAe rtjj ’AyTjtnA.aw irpoatov rb (TTparev/xa, describes those facts in a manner 
eXafiev av rrjv rroXtv tjcnrep veorriay, tray- different on several points^ from 
rdiratriv eprjpoy rS>v apwovnivaju. Polybius (ix. 8), and from DiodArus 

Dioddrus coincides in the main fact (xv. 83). Xenophdn’s authority appears 
(xv. 82, 83), though with many in- to me better in itBelf, while his 
accuracies of detail. He gives a very narrative is also more probable. He 
imperfect idea of this narrow escape states distinctly that Agesilaus heard 
of Sparta, which is fully Attested by the news of the Theban march while 
XenophAn, even against his own he was yet at PellSnA (on the road to 
partialities. Mantineia, to which place a large 

KallisthenAs asserted that the portion of the Spartan troops had 
critical intelligence had been conveyed already gone forward)—that he turned 
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The march of Epameinondas had been undertaken only on the 
3.0. 362 . probability, well-nigh realized, of finding Sparta un¬ 
defended. He was in no condition to assault the city, 
daswmea* 1 " if tolerably occupied, still less to spend time before 
Sparta, but ** 5 for he knew that the enemy from Mantineia would 
defended immediately follow him into Laconia, within which 
he did not choose to hazard a general action. He had 
found it impracticable to take this unfortified yet unassailable 
-city, Sparta, even at his former invasion of 370—369 B.o., when 
he had most part of Peloponnesus in active co-operation with him, 
and when the Lacedaemonians had no army in the field. 
Accordingly, though he crossed the Eurotas and actually entered 
into the city of Sparta 1 (which had no walls to keep him out), 
yet as soon as he perceived the roofs manned with soldiers and 
other preparations for resistance, he advanced with great caution, 
not adventuring into the streets and amidst the occupied houses. 
He only tried to get possession of various points of high ground 
commanding the city, from whence it might be possible to charge 
down upon the defenders with advantage. But even here, though 
inferior in number, they prevented him from making any impres¬ 
sion. And Archidamus son of Agesilaus, sallying forth unex¬ 
pectedly beyond the line of defence with a small company of 100 
hoplites, scrambled over some difficult ground in his front, and 
charged the Thebans even up the hill with such gallantry, that 
lie actually beat them back with some loss, pursuing them for a 
space until he was himself repulsed and forced to retreat. 2 The 
bravery of the Spartan Isidas, too, son of Plioebidas tbe captor of 


back forthwith, and reached Sparta 
before Epameinondas, with a division 
not numerous, yet sufficient to put the 
town in a state of defence. Whereas 
Polybius affirms that Agesilaus heard 
the news when he was at Mantineia— 
that he marched from thence with the 
whole avmy to Sparta, but that 
Epameinondas reached Sparta before 
him, had already attacked the town 
and penetrated into the market-place, 
when Agesilaus arrived and drove him 
back. I)iod6rus relates that Agesilaus 
never left Sparta, but that the other 
king Agis, who had been Bent with tho 
army to Mantineia, divining the plans 
of Epameinondas, sent word by some 
swift Kret&n runners to Agesilaus, aud 
put him upon his guard. 


Wesseling remarks justly that the 
mention of Aftfs^must he a^mfetake; 

Polytenus (in 8, 10) states correctly 
that Agesilaus reached Sparta before 
Epameinondas; but he adds many 
other details which are too uncertain 
to copy. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 6,11. eirel «ye- 
vvro ’ETraixiviovSas iv tj? irdAei rwv 
'ZircpriariaVf &C. 

3 ?en. Hellen. vii. 6,12,13. 

Justin (vi. 7) greatly exaggerates 
the magnitude and violence of the 
contest He erroneously represents 
that Agesilaus did not reach Sparta 
tiU after Epameinondas. 
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the Theban Kadmeia, did signal honour to Sparta, in this day of 
her comparative decline. Distinguished for beauty and stature,, 
this youth sallied forth naked and unshielded, with his body oiled 
as in the palaestra. Wielding in his right hand a spear and in his 
left a sword, he rushed among the enemy, dealing death and de¬ 
struction ; in spite of which he was suffered to come back 
unwounded, so great was the awe inspired by his singular 
appearance and desperate hardihood. The Ephors decorated him 
afterwards with a wreath of honour, but at the same time fined 
him for exposing himself without defensive armour. 1 

Though the Spartans displayed here an honourable gallantry,, 
yet these successes, in themselves trifling, are magni- He marches 
fled into importance only by the partiality of Xeno- hack to^ 
phon. The capital fact was, that Agesilaus had been despatches 
accidentally forewarned so as to get back to Sparta and ^om^hence 
put it in defence before the Thebans arrived. As soon to surprise 
as Epameinondas ascertained this, he saw that his 
project was no longer practicable ; nor did he do more than try 
the city round, to see if he could detect auy vulnerable point, 
without involving himself in a hazardous assault. Baffled in his- 
first scheme, he applied himself, with equal readiness of resource 
and celerity of motion, to the execution of a second. He knew 
that the hostile army from Mantineia would be immediately put 
in march for Sparta, to ward off all danger from that city. How 
the straight road from Mantineia to Sparta (a course nearly due 
south all the way) lying through Tegea, was open to Epanieinon- 
das, hut not to the enemy, who would he forced to take another 
and more circuitous route, probably by Asea and Pallantion ; so 
that he was actually nearer to Mantineia than they. He deter¬ 
mined to return to Tegea forthwith, while they were on their 
march towards Sparta, and before they could he apprised of this 
change of purpose. Breaking up accordingly, with scarce any 
interval of rest, he marched hack to Tegea, where it became 
absolutely indispensable to give repose to his hoplites, after such 
severe fatigue. But he sent forward his cavalry without any 
delay, to surprise Mantineia, which would be now (he well knew) 
unprepared and undefended ; with its military force absent on 
the march to Sparta, and its remaining population, free as well as- 
l Plutarch, Agesilaus, o. 84. 
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slave, largely engaged in the fields upon the carrying of harvest 
Nothing less than the extraordinary ascendency of Epameinondas, 
-coupled with his earnestness in setting forth the importance of 
the purpose, as well as the probable plunder, could have pre¬ 
vailed upon the tired horsemen to submit to such additional toil, 
while their comrades were enjoying refreshment and repose at 
'Tegea. 1 

Everything near Mantineia was found in the state which 
Epameinondas anticipated. Yet the town was pre¬ 
served, and his well-laid scheme defeated, by an 
unexpected contingency, which the Mantineians 
doubtless ascribed to the providence of the gods, as 
XenophOn regards the previous warning given to 
Agesilaus. The Athenian cavalry had arrived not an 
hour before, and had just dismounted from their 
MauSeia^ horses within the walls of Mantineia* Having 
Athenians 16 departed from Eleusis (probably after ascertaining 
have the that Epameinondas no longer occupied Nemea), they 
Advantage. ^ e i r evening meal and rested at the Isthmus of 

Corinth, where they seem to have experienced some loss or 
annoyance. 2 They then passed forward through Kleonse to 
Mantineia, arriving thither without having yet broken fast, either 
themselves or their horses, on that day. It was just after they 
reached Mantineia, and when they had yet taken no refreshment, 
that the Theban and Thessalian cavalry suddenly made their 
appearance, having advanced even to the temple of Poseidon, 
within less than a mile of the gates. 3 

The Mantineians were terror-struck at this event. Their 
military citizens were absent on the march to Sparta, while the 
remainder were dispersed about the fields. In this helpless 
condition they implored aid from the newly-arrived Athenian 
•cavalry, who, though hungry and tired, immediately went forth, 

1 Xen. Hell. vii. 5,14. irakiv Sc nopcv- vov iv Koptv0o> rots iinrcvcrtv —allude to 
flerls o>? iSvvaro raYicrra rfjv Tcydav, something which we have no means of 
tovs piv ankCras avctra.v(rc % tovs Si hnrias making out. It is possible that the 
cncfj.ipev els Trjv ‘Havrlvciav, 8«r]9e\s aiiroiv Corinthians, who were at peace with 
irpouKopTcpricroA, k<u 8iSd.<r«av <o? rravra ThSbes and had been ill-used by 
,p.cv elkbs e£to elvat «ra rStv 'M.avTLveuv Athens (vii. 4, 6—10), may have seen 
.fiotncfifiara, iravras Si tovs a.vdpu>novs, with displeasure, and even molested, 
.dAAcos t« koX trCrov <rvyKOfiLSrjs o vtnjs, the Athenian horsemen while resting 

a Xen. Ilellen. vii. 5,15,10. on their territory. 

The words*—Svo-rvx^fwnTos y«y«»ojju.e- 3 Polybius, ix. 8. 


‘The 
surprise 
is baffled 
•by the 
accidental 
arrival 
•of the 
Athenian 
cavalry- 
battle of 
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and indeed were obliged to do so, since their own safety depended 
.upon it. The assailants were excellent cavalry, Thebans and 
Thessalians, and more numerous than the Athenians. Yet such 
was the gallantry with which the latter fought, in a close and 
bloody action, that on the whole they gained the advantage, 
forced the assailants to retire, and had the satisfaction to preserve 
Mantineia with all its citizens and property. Xenoph6n extols 1 
{and doubtless with good reason} the generous energy of the 
Athenians in going forth hungry and fatigued. But we must 
Tecollect that the Theban cavalry had undergone yet more severe 
hunger and fatigue; that Epameinondas would never have sent 
them forward in such condition, had he expected serious resist¬ 
ance ; and that they probably dispersed to some extent, for the 
purpose of plundering and seizing subsistence in the fields through 
which they passed, so that they were found in disorder when the 
Athenians sallied out upon them. The Athenian cavalry com¬ 
mander Kephisoddrus, 2 together with Gryllus (son of the historian 
Xenophdn), then serving with his brother Diod6rus among the 
Athenian horse, were both slain in the battle. A memorable 
picture at Athens by the contemporary painter Euphranor, 
commemorated both the battle and the personal gallantry of 
Gryllus, to whose memory the Mantineians also paid dis¬ 
tinguished honours. 


1 Xen. Helleu. vii. 5,15,16,17. 
Plutarch (De Gloria Athen. p. 846 
D—E) recounts the general fact of this 
battle and the rescue of Mantineia; 
yet with several inaccuracies which we 
refute by means of Xenoplibn. 

Diodorus (xv. 84) mentions the 
rescue of Mantineia by the unexpected 
arrival of the Athenians; but he 
states them as being 6000 soldiers, that 
is hoplites, under Hegelochus; and he 
says nothing about the cavalry battle. 
Hegesilaus is named by Ephorus (ap. 
Diog. Laert. ii. 54—compare Xenopn. 
De Vectigal. iii. 7) as the general of 
the entire force sent out by Athens on 
this occasion, consisting of infantry as 
well as cavalry. The infantry must 
have come up somewhat later. 

Polybius also (ix. 8 ), though con¬ 
curring in the main with XenophCn, 
♦differs in several details. I follow the 
aiai mtive of XenophOn. 

s Harpokratidn, v. Ki 7 <£icr 6 £a>pos, 


Ephorus ap. Diogen. Laert. ii. 53; 
Pausan. L 3, 4; viii. 9, 8 ; viii. 11, 6 . 

There is confusion, on several points, 
between this cavalry battle near 
Mantmeia, and the great or general 
battle which speedily followed, wherein 
Epameinondas was slain. Gryllus is 
sometimes said to have been slain in 
the battle of Mantineia, and even to 
have killed Epameinondas with his 
own hand. It would seem as if the 
picture of Euphranor represented 
Gryllus in the act of killing the 
Theban commander: and as u the 
latter tradition of Athens as well as of 
ThSbes erroneously bestowed upon 
that Theban commander the name ot 
Epameinondas. 

See this confusion discussed and 
cleared up, in a good article on the 
Battle of Mantineia, by Arnold 
Schafer, p, 58, 59, in the Rbeinisches 
Museum fur Philologie (1846—Ftinf ter 
Jabigang, Erstes Heft). 
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Here were two successive movements of Epameinondas, botli 
well-conceived, yet both disappointed by accident, 
daf resolve's without any omission of his own. He had his forces 
to attack concentrated at Tegea, while his enemies on their 
near nemy side, returning from Sparta, formed a united camp in 
Mantineia. ^ neighbourhood of Mantineia. They comprised 
Lacedaemonians, Eleians, Arcadians, Acheeans, and Athenians, to 
the number in all of 20,000 foot and 2000 horse, if we could 
trust the assertion of Diodorus, 1 * who also gives the numbers of 
Epameinondas as 30,000 foot and 3000 horse. Little value can be 
assigned to either of these estimates, nor is it certain which of 
the two armies was the more numerous. But Epameinondas 
saw that he had now no chance left for striking a blow except 
through a pitched battle, nor did he at all despair of the result. 8 
He had brought out his northern allies for a limited time; which 
time they were probably not disposed to prolong, as the season of 
harvest was now approaching. Moreover, his stock of provisions 
was barely sufficient ; 3 the new crop being not yet gathered in, 
while the crop of the former year was probably almost exhausted. 
He took his resolution, therefore, to attack the enemy forthwith. 

But I cannot adopt the view of XenophOn, that such resolu- 
v of tion was forced upon Epameinondas against his own 
XenophOn will by a desperate position, rendering it impossible for 
resolution 8 him to get away without fighting, by the disappoint- 
u^n tan? ment of finding so few allies on his own side, and so 
by despair— many assembled against him, and by the necessity 
examined. ^ wiping off the shame of his two recent failures (at 
Sparta and at Mantineia), or perishing in the attempt. 4 * This is 
an estimate of the position of Epameinondas, not consistent with 
the facts narrated by Xenophon himself. It could have been no 
surprise to the Theban general that the time had arrived for 
ordering a battle* With what other view had he come into 
Peloponnesus 1 Or for what other purpose could he have brough t 

l Diod6r. XV. SI. fcrotro, rfrrTjuePos (lev iv AcuccSaifiovi avv 

- Xen. Helleil. vii. 5, 8. /cal p.r\v old- ttoAXQ 07rAt.Ti/ccJ vir* bkiymy, rjTTrjfxevoji 
Ktmrrtov rSiP dvriiraAtov tlvcu, &C. 8$ iv Movnmqi imroyax^ curios oc 

3 Xen. Helleil. Vii. 5, 10. cnravia. 8k yeyevrinivos $ta rrjv e? llekoirovvqcroy 

fa, $ 7 rcnj$«ia exovras opctaf ireCdecrOat i04- <rrpart cap row ovp«rrdpa,i, Aajce8a.ty.oyi- 
Affiv, &C. ous koX ’Ap/caoay /col ’HAetou? /cot Aatj- 

4 Xeil. Hellen. vii. 5} 18. avfbf 8i vaiovs • &<rre ovk iSoKcc 8warov tlvat, 

AeAvjxacrftcVosr iravTarraa’t rff iavrov Sokjj afiaxel Trapekdelv, &C. 
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so numerous an army 1 Granting that he expected greater support 
in Peloponnesus than he actually found, we cannot imagine him 
to have hoped that his mere presence, without fighting, would suffice 
to put down enemies courageous as well as powerful. Xenophon 
exaggerates the importance of the recent defeats (as he terms them) 
before Sparta and Mantineia. These were checks or disappoint¬ 
ments rather than defeats. On arriving at Tegea, Epameinondas 
had found it practicable (which he could not have known before¬ 
hand) to attempt a coup de main , first against Sparta, next against 
Mantineia. Here were accidental opportunities which his genius 
discerned and turned to account. Their success, so near to actual 
attainment, would have been a prodigious point gained j 1 but 
their accidental failure left him not worse off than he was before. 
It remained for him then, having the enemy before him in the 
field, and no further opportunities of striking at them unawares 
by side-blows, to fight them openly; which he and all around 
him must have contemplated, from their first entrance into Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, as the only probable way of deciding the contest. 

The army of Epameinondas, far from feeling that sentiment of 
disappointed hope and stem necessity which Xeno- Alacrity of 
phon ascribes to their commander, were impatient to ^pa^non* 
fight under his orders, and full of enthusiastic alacrity das, when 
when he at last proclaimed his intention. He had for fighting 
kept them within the walls of Tegea, thus not only 18 given * 
giving them better quarters and fuller repose, but also concealing 
his proceedings from the enemy, who on their side were encamped 
on the border of the Mantineian territory. Rejoicing in the pro¬ 
spect of going forth to battle, the horsemen and hoplites of 
Epameinondas all put themselves in their best equipment. The 
horsemen whitened their helmets, the hoplites burnished up 
their shields, and sharpened their spears and swords. Even the 
rustic and half-armed Arcadian villagers, who had nothing but 
clubs in place of sword or spear, were eager to share the dangers 
of the Thebans, and inscribed upon their shields (probably 
nothing but miserable squares of wood) the Theban ensign. 2 The 

1 Polybius, ix. 8 , 2 . @ 17 jScuot. ovre<s • iravres Si tikovu>vto koX 

2 2Cen. Hellen^vii. 6, 20. irpo9vpa>s Aoyvas k&i /Aa^aipas, jcal ekafjurpvuovro 
piv ekev/covvro oi Liriret^ ra Kpdvri, /ceAev- ras acrWfias. 

ovros etceivov • erreypa^oi/TO 6e seal rS>v There seems a. sort of sneer in these 
'ApudSbiv ojrAirai, poiraka os latter words, both at the Arcadians 

8—21 
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best spirit and confidence animated all the allies, as they quitted 
the gates of Tegea, and disposed themselves in the order of march 
commanded by Epameinondas. 

The lofty Mantinico-Tegeatic plain, 2000 feet above the level 

Mantioico- sea ( now ^ n0 ' wl3L plain of Tripolitza), “is 

Tegeatie the greatest of that cluster of valleys in the centre of 
position of Peloponnesus, each of which is so closely shut in by 
the Lace- the intersecting mountains that no outlet is afforded 
■and Alanti- to the waters except through the mountains them- 
neians. selves”. 1 Its length stretches from north to south, 
bordered by the mountain ranges of Maenalus on the west, and of 
Artemisium and Parthenion on the east. It has a breadth of about 
eight miles in the broadest part, and of one mile in the narrowest. 
Mantineia is situated near its northern extremity, Tegea near its 
southern; the direct distance between the two cities, in a line 
not much different from north and south, being about ten 
English miles. The frontier line between their two domains was 
formed by a peculiarly narrow part of the valley, where a low 
ridge projecting from the range of Maenalus on the one side, and 
another from Artemisium on the opposite, contract the space 
and make a sort of defensible pass near four miles south of 
Mantineia, 2 thus about six miles distant from Tegea. It was 
at this position, covering the whole Mantineian territory, that 
the army opposed to Epameinondas was concentrated ; the main 


and Thebans. The Arcadian club-men 
are called onAtrat, and are represented 
as passing themselves off to be as good 
as Thebans. 

Sievers (Geschicht. p. 342) and Dr. 
Thirlwall (Hist. Gr. c. 40. p. 200) follow 
Eckhel in translating this passage to 
mean that “the Arcadian hoplites 
inscribed upon their shields the figure 
of a club, that being the ensign of the 
Thebans”. I cannot think that this 
interpretation is the best—at least 
until some evidence is produced that 
the Theban symbol on the shield was a 
club. Xenophfin does not disdain on 
other occasions to speak sneeringly of 
the Theban hoplites—see vii. 5, 12. 
The mention of koyxas teal pa^cupas, 
immediately afterwards, sustains the 
belief that pSiraka e^ovre?, immediately 
before, means “ men armed with 
-clubs the natural sense of the 
words. 


The horsemen are said to have 
“whitened their helmets (or head- 
pieces) ”. Hence I presume that those 
head-pieces were not made of metal, 
but or wood or wicker-work. Compare 
Xen. Hellen. ii. 4, 25. 

1 See Colonel Leake’s Travels in the 
Morea, vol. ii ch. 24, p. 45. 

2 Three miles from Mantineia 
(Leake, ib. pp. 51—04) “ a low ridge of 
rocks, which, advancing into the plain 
from anrojecting part of the Msenalium, 
formed a natural division between the 
districts of Tegea and Mantineia 

Compare the same work, vol. i. ch. 
S, pp. 100, 112, 114, and the recent 
valuable work of Ernst Curtius 
Peloponnesos (Gotha, 1851), pp. 232— 
247 Gell says that a wall has once 
been carried across the plain at this 
boundary (Itinerary of the Morea, pp. 
141-143). 
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Lacedaemonian force as well as the rest having now returned 
from Sparta. 1 2 * * * * * 

Epameinondas having marched out from Tegea by the northern 
gate, arrayed his army in columns proper for ad- March of 
vancing towards the enemy; himself with the Theban f^ a g®^ on " 
columns forming the van. His array being completed, Tegea. 
he at first began his forward march in a direction straight to¬ 
wards the enemy. But presently he changed his course, turning 
to the left towards the Msenalian range of mountains, which forms 
the western border of the plain, and which he probably reached 
somewhere near the site of the present Tripolitza. From thence 
he pursued his march northward, skirting the flank of the moun¬ 
tain on the side which lies over against or fronts towards Tegea, 8 
until at length he neared the enemy’s position, upon their right 
flank. He here halted, and caused his columns to face to the 
right; thus forming a line, or phalanx of moderate depth, 
fronting towards the enemy. During the march, each lochus or 
company had marched in single file with the lochage or captain, 
(usually the strongest and best soldier in it) at the head; though 
we do not know how many of these lochages marched abreast, or 
what was the breadth of the column. When the phalanx or 
front towards the enemy was formed, each lochage was of course 
in line with his company, and at its left hand; while the Thebans 
and Epameinondas himself were at the left of the whole line. In 
this position, Epameinondas gave the order to ground arms. 8 

The enemy, having watched him ever since he had left Tegea 
and formed his marching array, had supposed at first that he was 
coming straight up to the front of their position, and thus ex¬ 
pected a speedy battle. But when he turned to the left towards 
the mountains, so that for some time he did not approach 


1 See the indications of the locality 
of the battle of Pansanias, viiL 11, 4, 
5 ; and Colonel Leake — as above 
referred to. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vii. 5, 21. 

Tripolitza is reckoned by Colonel 

Leake as about three miles and a half 

from the site of Tegea,* Mr. Dodwell 

states it as about four miles, and Cell’s 

Itinerary of the Moreamuch the same. 

Colonel Leake reckons about eight 
miles from Tripolitza to Mantineia. 
Cell states it as two hours and three 


minutes, Dodwell as two hours and 
five minutes—or seven miles. 

Colonel Leake, Travels in Morea, 
vol. i. pp. 83—100 ; Cell's Itinerary, p. 
141; Dodwell's Travels, vol. ii pp. 418— 
422. 

It would seem that Epameinondas, 
in this latter half of his march, must 
have followed nearly the road from 
Mantineia to Pallantium. Pallantium 
was situated west by south from 
Tegea. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vii. 5, 22. 
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sensibly nearer to their position, they began to fancy that he 
False im- had no intention of fighting on that day. Such be- 
produced ^ een once raise< ^> still continued, even 

upon the though, by advancing along the skirts of the moun- 
liis man> y tain, he gradually arrived very close upon their right 
raeyare They were further confirmed in the same sup¬ 

ped to sup- position, when they saw his phalanx ground arms, 
thei^-wouid which they construed as an indication that he was 
immediate about to encamp on the spot where he stood. It is 
tattle. probable that Epameinondas may have designedly 
simulated some other preliminaries of encampment, since his 


fce no 

immediate 

tattle. 


march from Tegea seems to have been arranged for the purpose 
partly of raising such false impression in his enemies, partly of 
getting upon their right flank instead of their front. He com¬ 
pletely succeeded in his object. The soldiers on the Lace¬ 
daemonian side, believing that there would be no battle until the 
next day, suffered their ranks to fall into disorder, and scattered 
about the field. Many of the horsemen even took off their 
breastplates and unbridled their horses. And what was of 
hardly less consequence—that mental preparation of the soldier, 
whereby he was wound up for the moment of action, and which 
provident commanders never omitted, if possible, to inflame by a 
special harangue at the moment, was allowed to slacken and run 
down. 1 So strongly was the whole army persuaded of the 
intention of Epameinondas to encamp, that they suffered him not 
only without hindrance, but even without suspicion, to make all 
his movements and dispositions preparatory to immediate attack. 


Such improvidence is surprising, when we recollect that the 
Want of ablest commander and the best troops in Greece were 
adequate so close upon the right of their position. It is to be 
amongthe 111 P art explained, probably, by the fact that the 
opposed to Spartan headship was now at an end, and that there 
Epamemon- was no supreme chief to whom the body of Lace- 
daa * dsemonian allies paid deference. If either of the 


kings of Sparta was present—a point not distinctly ascertainable 
—he would have no command except over the Lacedaemonian 


1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 6, 22. ^ Kal yap peV<j>. rovro 8k irot^cray^ eAvcre fx'ev row 
flrpbs r$ opei eye^eTO, exrel eferdlirAeicnw iroAep.itot' Ttjv iv rats tf/vx<us 
avT& ^ <f>aAay£, virb rois vijhjAois edero 7rpos p.dxv v irapao*KevV» «Av<re 8k rhv ev 
ra 07 rA«• wcrre eUdcrdij arparorreSruo- rais ovvrd£e<riv. 
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troops. In the entire allied army, the Mantineians occupied the 
extreme right (as on a former occasion, because the battle was in 
their territory, 1 and because the Lacedaemonians had lost their 
once-recognized privilege), together with the other Arcadians. 
On the right-centre and centre were the Lacedaemonians, Eleians, 
and Achaeans ; on the extreme left, the Athenians. 2 There was 
cavalry on both the wings : Athenian on the left—Eleian on the 
right, spread out with no more than the ordinary depth, and 
without any intermixture of light infantry along with the horse¬ 
men. 3 


In the phalanx of Epameinondas, he himself with the Thebans 
and Boeotians was on the left; the Argeians on the Theban 
right; the Arcadians, Messemans, Eubceans, Siky- order of 
onians, and other allies in the centre. 4 It was his 
purpose to repeat the same general plan of attack ^om- 
which had succeeded so perfectly at Leuktra: to 


head the charge himself with his Boeotians on the left against the 
opposing right or right-centre, and to bear down the enemy on 
that side with irresistible force, both of infantry and cavalry; 


while he kept back his right and centre, composed of less trust¬ 
worthy troops, until the battle should have been thus wholly or 
partially decided. Accordingly, he caused the Boeotian hoplites, 
occupying the left of his line in lochi or companies, with the 
lochage or captain at the left extremity of each, to wheel to the 
right and form in column fronting the enemy, in advance of his 
remaining line. The Theban lochages thus became placed imme¬ 
diately in face of the enemy, as the heads of a column of extraor¬ 
dinary depth, all the hoplites of each lochus, and perhaps of 


more than one lochus, being ranged in file behind them. 5 What 


1 Tbucyd. v. 67; Pausanias, viii. 9, 
5; viii 10, 4. 

2 DiodOr. xv. 85. 

That the Athenians were on the left 
we also know from Xenophdn (Hell, 
vii. 5, 24), though he gives no complete 
description of the arrangement of the 
allies on either side. 

3 Xea Hellen. vii. 6,28. 

4 Here again we know from Xeno- 
phOn that the Thobans were on the 
left, hut the general arrangement of 
the other contingents we obtain only 
from DiodOrus (xv. 85). 

The Tactica of Arrian also (xi. 2) 


informs us that Epameinondas formed 
his attacking column at Leuktra of the 
Thebans—at Mantineia, of all the Boeo¬ 
tians. 

About the practice of the Thebans, 
both at and after the battle of Leuktra, 
to make their attack with the left, see 
Plutarch, Oncost. Roman, p. 282 D. 

e Xen. Hellen. vii. 5, 22. exrei' ye 
tiyv, Tca.po.ya.yhv robs iirl #eepw? Tropeuo- 
fievovs el? /u^T&»7rov, lerxvpbv 

«7ron$ 0 -o.to to irepi eavrov HnfioKov, r6re 
8tj avakafieiv irapayyttA,a? ra oirAa, ^yet- 
to * ol 8e vj/coboMovv. . . . 6 Se rb 

OTparevpia avriicpfopov werwep Tpnjpi) 7rpo- 
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the actual depth was, or what was the exact number of the 
lochus, we do not know. At Leuktra Epameinondas had attacked 
with fifty shields of depth; at Mantineia, the depth of his column 
was probably not less. Himself, with the chosen Theban warriors, 
were at the head of it, and he relied upon breaking through the 
enemy’s phalanx at whatever point he charged, since their files 
would hardly be more than eight deep, and very inadequate to 
resist so overwhelming a shock. His column would cut through 
the phalanx of the enemy, like the prow of a trireme impelled in 
sea-fight against the midship of her antagonist. 

It was apparently only the Boeotian hoplites who were thus 
formed m column, projected forward m advance ; while the re¬ 
maining allies were still left in their ordinary phalanx or lines , l 
Epameinondas calculated that when he should have once broken 
through the enemy’s phalanx at a single point, the rest would 
either take flight, or become so dispirited, that his allies coming 
up in phalanx could easily deal with them. 

Against the cavalry on the enemy’s right, which was marshalled 
Disposition only with the ordinary depth of a phalanx of hoplites 
cavalry on (^ onr i perhaps eight deep 2 ), and without any 

both sides, light infantry intermingled with the ranks, the The¬ 
ban general opposed on his left his own excellent cavalry, Theban 
and Thessalian, but m strong and deep column, so as to ensure to 
them also a superior weight of attack. He further mingled in 
their ranks some active footmen, darters and slingers, of whom he 
had many from Thessaly and the Maliac Gulf. 3 

<njyf, vojlI jjiov, omj Stcucoxf/eie, army — r<$> fiev i<ryyporarc^ irapecr/eevafero 

Biatfrdepeiu okov rb twv evavrCtov crrpa- ayoivigecrdtu, to oc a<r9ei/4<rra.rop iroppa) 
rtvpa, <fcc. aireaTrjo-ev. Moreover, the whole ac- 

11 agree with Folard (Traits de la count of XenophOn implies that Epa- 
Colonne, pp. lv —lxi., prefixed to the meinondas made the attack from his 
translation of Polybius) in considering own left against the enemy's right, or 
eppokov to be a column, rather than right-centre. He was afraid that the 
a wedge tapering towards the front. Athenians would take him in fln.nlr 
And I dissent from Schneider’s expla- irora their own left, 
nation, who saysEpameinondas 2 Compare a similar case in Xen. 
phalangem contract sensim et colligit Hellen. iii. 4, 13, where the Grecian 
infiontem, ut cunei seu rostri navalis cavalry, m the Asiatic army of Agesi- 
formam efficeret. Copise igitur ex laus, is said to be drawn up wcnrep 
ntroque latere explicates transeunt in cbaAa-yf ejri rco-o-apur, &c. 
fiontem; hoc est, irapayeiv «i$ fx€Tutirov.” 2 These *4$bi a/xiffTroi— light-armed 
It appears to me that the troops which footmen intermingled with the ranks 
Epameinondas caused to wheel into of the cavalry—are numbered as an 
the front and to form the advancing important item in the military estab- 
column, consisted only of the loft or lisliment of the Syracusan despot Gelon 
Theban division, the best troops in the (Herodot. vii. 158) 
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There remained one other precaution to take. His deep The¬ 
ban and Boeotian column, in advancing to the charge, would be 
exposed on its right or unshielded side to the attack of the 
Athenians, especially the Athenian cavalry, from the enemy’s 
left. To guard against any such movement, he posted, upon 
some rising ground near his right, a special body of reserve, both 
horse and foot, in order to take the Athenians in the rear if they 
should attempt it. 

All these fresh dispositions for attack, made on the spot, must 
have occupied time, and caused much apparent move- -g nprepared 
ment. To constitute both the column of infantry state^ot the 
and the column of cavalry for attack on his left, and monian 
to post the body of reserve on the rising ground at axmy * 
his right against the Athenians, were operations which the 
enemy from their neighbouring position could not help seeing. 
Yet they either did not heed or did not understand what was 
going on. 1 Nor was it until Epameinondas, perceiving all to be 
completed, actually gave the word of command to “take up 
arms,” that they had any suspicion of the impending danger. As 
soon as they saw him in full march moving rapidly towards them,, 
surprise and tumultuous movement pervaded their body. The 
scattered hoplites ran to their places; the officers exerted every 
effort to establish regular array; the horsemen hastened to bridle 
their horses and resume their breastplates. 3 And though the 
space dividing the two armies was large enough to allow such 
mischief to be partially corrected, yet soldiers thus taken un¬ 
awares, hurried, and troubled, were not in condition to stand the 
terrific shock of chosen Theban hoplites in deep column. 

The grand force of attack, both of cavalry and infantry, which 
Epameinondas organized on his left, was triumphant ^ 
in both its portions. His cavalry, powerfully aided Mantmeia 
by the intermingled darters and light troops from ^cess^f e 
Thessaly, broke and routed the enemy’s cavalry op- ^ 0 e n ^| )0Si ' 
posed to them, and then, restraining themselves from Epamei- 
pursuit, turned to fall upon the phalanx of infantry. nondas * 
Epameinondas, on his part, with his Theban column came into- 


i Perhaps Epameinondas may have 
contrived in part to conceal what was 
going on by means of cavalry-move¬ 
ments in his front. Something of the 


kind seems alluded to by Polymnus (iL 

3,H). 

2 Xen. Hellen vil. 5, 22. 
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close conflict with the Mantineian and Lacedaemonian line of 
infantry, whom, after a desperate struggle of shield, spear, and 
sword, he bore down by superior force and weight. He broke 
through the enemy’s line of infantry at this point, compelling the 
Lacedaemonians opposed to him, after a brave and murderous 
resistance, to turn their backs and take to flight. The remaining 
troops of the enemy’s line, seeing the best portion of their army 
defeated and in flight, turned and fled also. The centre and 
right of Epameinondas, being on a less advanced front, hardly 
came into conflict with the enemy until the impression of his 
charge had been felt, and therefore found the troops opposed to 
them already wavering and disheartened. The Achaean, Eleian, 
and other infantry on that side gave way after a short resistance, 
chiefly, as it would appear, from contagion and alarm, when they 
saw the Lacedaemonians broken. The Athenians, however, espe¬ 
cially the cavalry, on the left wing of their own army, seem to 
have been engaged in serious encounter with the cavalry opposite 
to them. Dioddrus affirms them to have been beaten, after a 
gallant fight, 1 2 until the Eleian cavalry from the right came to 
their aid. Here, as on many other points, it is difficult to recon¬ 
cile his narrative with Xenophdn, who plainly intimates that the 
stress of the action fell on the Theban left and the Lacedaemonian 
right and centre, and from whose narrative we should rather 
have gathered that the Eleian cavalry, beaten on their own right, 
may have been aided by the Athenian cavalry from the left, re¬ 
versing the statement of Dioddrus. 

In regard to this important battle, however, we cannot grasp 
Vi t r of confidence anything beyond the capital deter- 

the Thebans mining feature and the ultimate result. 3 The calcula- 
nondaste' ^ ons Epameinondas were completely realized. The 
mortally irresistible charge, both of infantry and cavalry, made 
woun e ky hijftgeif w ith. his left wing, not only defeated the 

1 Dioddr. xv. 86. was fought and of the possible move- 

The orator .dSschinSs fought among merits of the armies. He says that 

the Athenian hophtes on this occasion Ephorus had displayed the like incom- 
<itE$chinds, Fals. Leg. p. 800, c. 68). petence also in describing the battle of 

2 The remark made by Polybius Leuktra; in which case, however, his 
upon this battle deserves notice. He narrative was less misleading, because 
states that the description given of that battle was simple and easily intel- 

the battle by Ephorus was extremely ligible, involving movements only of 
incorrect and absurd, arguing great one wing of each army. But in regard 
ignorance both of the ground where it to the battle of Mantineia (he says). 
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troops immediately opposed, but caused the enemy’s whole army 
to take flight. It was under these victorious circumstances, and 
while he was pressing on the retiring enemy at the head of his 
Theban column of infantry, that he received a mortal wound with 
a spear in the breast. He was, by habit and temper, always fore¬ 
most in braving danger, and on this day probably exposed himself 
pre-eminently, as a means of encouraging those around him, and 
ensuring the success of his own charge, on which so much de¬ 
pended ; moreover, a Grecian general fought on foot in the ranks, 
and carried the same arms (spear, shield, &c.) as a private soldier. 
Dioddrus tells us that the Lacedaemonian infantry were making 
a prolonged resistance, when Epameinondas put himself at the 
head of the Thebans for a fresh and desperate effort; that he 
stepped forward, darted his javelin, and slew the Lacedaemonian 
commander; that having killed several warriors, and intimidated 
others, he forced them to give way; that the Lacedsemonians, 
seeing him in advance of his comrades, turned upon him and 
overwhelmed him with darts, some of which he avoided, others 
he turned off with his shield, while others, after they had actually 
entered his body and wounded him, he plucked out and employed 
them in repelling the enemy. At length he received a mortal 
wound in his breast with a spear. 1 I cannot altogether omit-to 
notice these details, which once passed as a portion of Grecian 
history, though they seem rather the offspring of an imagination 
fresh from the perusal of the Iliad than a recital of an actual 
combat of Thebans and Lacedremonians, both eminent for close- 


the misdescription of Ephorus was of 
far more deplorable effect, because 
that battle exhibited much complica¬ 
tion and generalship, which Ephorus 
did not at all comprehend, as might be 
seen by any one who measured the 
ground and studied the movements 
reported in his narrative (Polybius, 
xh. 25). 

Polybius adds that Theopompus and 
Timmus were as little to be trusted in 
the description of land battles as 
Ephorus. Whether this remaik has 

S 'll application to the battle of 
ineia, I do not clearly make out. 
He gives credit, however, to Ephorus 
for greater judgment and accuracy in 
the description of naval battles. 

Unfortunately, Polybins has not 
given us his own description of this 


battle of Mantineia. He only says 
enough to make us feel how imper¬ 
fectly we know its details. There is 
too much reason to fear that the 
account which we now read in Dio- 
dOrus may be borrowed in large pro¬ 
portion from that very narrative of 
Ephorus here so much disparaged. 

ipioddr. xv. 87. Cornelius Nepos 
(Epam. c. 9) seems to copy the same 
authority as Dioddrus, though more 
sparing of details. He does not seem 
to have read Xenoph&n. 

I commoml the reader again to an 
excellent note of Dr. Arnold, on Thucy- 
didSs, iv. 11, animadverting upon 
similar exaggerations and embellish¬ 
ments of Dioddrus, in the descrip¬ 
tion of the conduct of Brasidas at 
Pylus. 
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rank fighting, with long spear and heavy shield. The mortal 
wound of Epameinondas, with a spear in the breast, is the only 
part of the case which we really know. The handle of the spear 
broke, and the point was left sticking in his breast. He imme¬ 
diately fell, and, as the enemy were at that moment in retreat, 
fell into the arms of his own comrades. There was no dispute 
for the possession of his body, as there had been for Kleombrotus 
at Leuktra. 

The news of his mortal wound spread like wild-fire through his 
Extreme army, and the effect produced is among the most extra- 
^nTcs^ed phenomena in all Grecian military history, 

by his death I give it in the words of the contemporary historian, 
troops, the “It was thus (says Xenophon) that Epameinondas 
even when arranged his order of attack ; and he was not disap- 
victory and pointed in his expectation. For having been victorious, 
pursuit. on the point where he himself charged, he caused the 
whole army of the enemy to take flight. But so soon as he fell, 
those who remained had no longer any power even of rightly 
using the victory. Though the phalanx of the enemy’s infantry 
was in full flight, the Theban hoplites neither killed a single 
man more, nor advanced a step beyond the actual ground of 
conflict. Though the enemy’s cavalry was also in full flight, yet 
neither did the Theban horsemen continue their pursuit, nor kill 
any more either of horsemen or of hoplites, but fell back through 
the receding enemies with the timidity of beaten men. The 
light troops and peltasts, who had been mingled with the Theban 1 
cavalry and had aided in their victory, spread themselves over 
towards the enemy’s left with the security of conquerors; but 
there (being unsupported by their own horsemen) they were 
mostly cut to pieces by the Athenians.” 1 

Astonishing as this recital is, we cannot doubt that it is literally 
true, since it contradicts the sympathies of the reciting witness. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 5, 24—25. rbv fxiv iyfvero • ffivyavrtov 5* ctvrois^ /cal tS>v tir- 
(fy outms eirottjcaro, /cal ovk e\j/‘ ireW, anenreivav piv ouSe oi iirireis Stto- 

*v<r(h) ttJs ikirCSo s* k paTrjtras yap, $ kovtcs ovre ivire as ov6’ oirACra?,* wcnrep- 
Trpoa-e^aKev, o\ov eitoiiffre <petfyeiv Si TirT&fievot ffe^o/fy/uVcos 5ca r&v 
to rS>v eyavriw. iireC ye pifv exetyof yovroiv ttoAc^uW Steirttrov. Kal oi 
ihrctrev, oi Aotn-ol ovSi n'/qj opOm ert. apyinroi /cal oi 7r«Aratrra.l, ovvvevtK^KOTet 
iSwacrStjcrav j£prf<ra<r0at, aAAa 4>vyov<rny rots imrevcrtv, aQUovro pivjiiri tov evw- 
pkv evavria? <£aAayyo$, ovoi vvpov, Kparovures • e/cet Si vrrb rw v 

TTpoijb&oy e/e rov x<op£ov evBa if trupfioM} ’A0)]i/aiW pi irAetonrot avr&v amOavov. 
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Nothing but the pressure of undeniable evidence could have 
constrained Xenophon to record a scene so painful to p ro0 f of the 
him as the Lacedaemonian army beaten, in full flight, ^jjJwhhe 
and rescued from destruction only by the untimely exercised 
wound of the Theban general. That Epameinondas minds^f the 
would leave no successor either equal or second to soldiers - 
himself, now that Pelopidas was no more, that the army which 
he commanded should be incapable of executing new movements 
or of completing an unfinished campaign, we can readily conceive. 
But that on the actual battle-field, when the moment of dangerous 
and doubtful struggle had been already gone through, and when 
the soldier’s blood is up, to reap his reward in pursuit of an 
enemy.whom he sees fleeing before him—that at this crisis of 
exuberant impatience, when Epameinondas, had he been un- 
wounded, would have found it difficult to restrain his soldiers 
from excessive forwardness, they should have become at once 
paralyzed and disarmed on hearing of his fall—this is what we 
could not have believed, had we not found it attested by a 
witness at once contemporary and hostile. So striking a proof 
has hardly ever been rendered, on the part of soldiers towards 
their general, of devoted and absorbing sentiment. All the hopes 
of this army, composed of such diverse elements, were centred in 
Epameinondas; all their confidence of success, all their security 
against defeat* were derived from the idea of acting under his 
orders; all their power, even of striking down a defeated enemy, 
appeared to vanish when those orders were withdrawn. We are 
not indeed to speak of such a proceeding with commendation. 
Th&bes and her allied cities had great reason to complain of their 
soldiers, for a grave dereliction of military duty, and a capital 
disappointment of well-earned triumph, whatever may be our 
feelings about the motive. Assuredly the man who would be 
most chagrined of all, and whose dying moments must have been 
embittered if he lived to hear it, was Epameinondas himself. 
But when we look at the fact simply as a mark and measure of 
the ascendency established by him over the minds of his soldiers, 
it will be found hardly paralleled in history. I have recounted, 
a few pages ago, the intense grief displayed by the Thebans and 
their allies in Thessaly over the dead body of Pelopidas 1 on the 
1 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. S3, 34. 
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hill of Kynoskepbalse. But all direct and deliberate testimonies 
of attachment to a dead or dying chief (and doubtless these too 
were abundant on the field of Mantineia) fall short of the 


involuntary suspension of arms in the tempting hour of victory. 
That the real victory, the honours of the day, belonged to 


Victory 
claimed by 
both sides 
—neverthe¬ 
less the 
Lacedae¬ 
monians are 
obliged to 
solicit the 


Epameinondas and the Thebans, we know from the 
conclusive evidence of Xenophdn. But as the van¬ 
quished, being allowed to retire unpursued, were 
only separated by a short distance from the walls of 
Mantineia, and perhaps rallied even before reaching 
the town—as the Athenian cavalry had cut to pieces 


bunai truce. some 0 f straggling light troops—they too pretended 


to have gained a victory. Trophies were erected on both sides. 


Nevertheless the Thebans were masters of the field of battle; so 


that the Lacedaemonians, after some hesitation, were forced to 
send a herald to solicit truce for the burial of the slain, and 


to grant for burial such Theban bodies as they had in their 
possession . 1 This was the understood confession of defeat. 

The surgeons, on examining the wound of Epameinondas with 
Dying the spear-head yet sticking in it, pronounced that he 
Epamei ^ 8 ° f must die as soon as that was withdrawn. He first 
nondas inquired whether his shield was safe; and his shield- 
bearer, answering in the affirmative, produced it before his eyes. 
He next asked about the issue of the battle, and was informed 


that his own army was victorious . 2 He then desired to see 
Iolaidas and Daiphantus, whom he intended to succeed him as 
commanders, but received the mournful reply that both of 
them had been slain.® “Then (said he) you must make peace 


1 The statement of Diodbrus (xv. 87) Epameinondas being carried back to 

on this point appears to me more the camp. But it seems that there could 
probable than that of XenophOn (vii. hardly have been any camp. Epamei- 
5, 26). nondas had marched out only a few 

The Athenians boasted much of hours before from Tegea. A tent may 
this slight success with their cavalry, have been erected on the field to receive 
enhancing its value by acknowledging him. Five centuries afterwards, the 
that all their allies had been defeated Mantineians showed to the traveller 
around them (Plutarch, De Gloria. Pausamas a spot called Scope near the 
Athen. p. 360 A). field of battle, to which (they affirmed) 

2 DiodOr. xv. 88; Cicero, De Finibus, the wounded Epameinondas had been 

ii. 80, 90: Epistol. ad Familiares, v. carried off, in great pain, and with Ins 
12 6. hand on his wound—from whence 

*z Plutarch, Apophthegm. Begum, p. he had looked with anxiety on the 
194 C; JElian, V. H xii. 8. continuing battle (Pausamas, vm. 

Both Plutarch and Diodflrus talk of 11, 4) 
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with the enemy.” He ordered the spear-head to he withdrawn, 
when the efflux of blood speedily terminated his life. 

Of the three questions here ascribed to the dying chief, the- 
third is the gravest and most significant. The death ^ 
of these two other citizens, the only men in the camp other best 
whom Epameinondas could trust, shows how aggra- officers are 
vated and irreparable was the Theban loss, not ^aiso in 
indeed as to number, but as to quality. Not merely 
Epameinondas himself, but the only two men qualified in some 
measure to replace him, perished in the same field; and 
Pelopidas had fallen in the preceding year. Such accumulation 
of individual losses must be borne in mind when we come to note 
the total suspension of Theban glory and dignity, after this 
dearly-bought victory. It affords emphatic evidence of the 
extreme forwardness with which their leaders exposed themselves, 
as well as of the gallant resistance which they experienced. 

The death of Epameinondas spread rejoicing in the Lacedae¬ 
monian camp proportioned to the sorrow of the Theban. To 
more than one warrior was assigned the honour of who slew- 
having struck the blow. The Mantineians gave it to gpamemon- 
their citizen Machserion; the Athenians to Gryllus, Different 
son of XenophCn; the Spartans to their countryman Sonolned 
Antikrates . 1 At Sparta, distinguished honour was forit * 
shown, even in the days of Plutarch, to the posterity of 
Antikrates, who was believed to have rescued the city from her 
most formidable enemy. Such tokens afford precious testimony, 
from witnesses beyond all suspicion, to the memory of 
Epameinondas. 

How the news of his death was received at Thebes, we have no 
positive account. But there can be no doubt that the sorrow, so 
paralyzing to the victorious soldiers on the field of Mantineia, 
was felt with equal acuteness, and with an effect not less depress- 

1 Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 35 ; Pan- subsequent Athenians did not clearly- 
sanias, i. 8, 3; vni. 9, 2—5; viii. 11, 4; distinguish between the first battle 
ix.15,3. fought by the Athenian cavalry. 

The reports however which Pausanias immediately after their arrival at 
gives, and the name of Macbcerion Mantineia, when they rescued that 
which he heard both at Mantineia and town from being surprised by the 
at Sparta, are confused, aud are hardly Thebans and Thessalians, ana the 
to be reconciled with the story of general action which followed a few 
Plutarch. days afterwards, wherein Epainei- 

Moreover, it would seem that the nondas was slam. 
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mg, in the senate-house and market-place at Thebes. The city, 
Peace citizen soldiers, and the allies would be alike 

concluded- impressed with the mournful conviction that the 
recognized, dying injunction of Epamemondas must be executed, 
the^mde^en ^ ccorc ^ n §ty negotiations were opened and peace was 
dence of Pen concluded, probably at once, before the army left Pelo- 
Sp^ta n Sone ponn&sus. The Thebans and their Arcadian allies ex¬ 
stands out— ac ted nothing more than the recognition of the status 
return quo; to leave everything exactly as it was, without 
home, an y c ] iail g e or reactionary measure, yet admitting 
Megalopolis, with the Pan-Arcadian constitution attached to it, 
and admitting also Mess6n§ as an independent city. Against this 
last article Sparta loudly and peremptorily protested. But not 
one of her allies sympathized with her feelings. Some, indeed, 
were decidedly against her; to such a degree, that we find the 
maintenance of independent MessenS against Sparta ranking 
shortly afterwards as an admitted principle in Athenian foreign 
politics. 1 Neither Athenians, nor Eleians, nor Arcadians, desired 
to see Sparta strengthened. None had any interest in prolonging 
the war, with prospects doubtful to every one ; while all wished 
to see the large armies now in Arcadia dismissed. Accordingly 
the peace was sworn to on these conditions. The autonomy of 
Messen§ was guaranteed by all, except the Spartans; who alone 
stood out, keeping themselves without friends or auxiliaries, in 
the hope for better times, rather than submit to what they 
considered as an intolerable degradation. 2 

Under these conditions the armies on both sides retired. 
Results of Xenophon is right in saying that neither party 
the battle of gained anything, either city, territory, or dominion, 
as^ppreda- though before the battle, considering the magnitude 
ph6n^? en °* °*' two contending armies, every one had expected 
unfair to the that the victors, whichever they were, would become 
Thebans. masters, and the vanquished subjects. But his asser- 

i See the oration of Demosthenes on for assuming such an interval between 
behalf of the Megalopolitans (Orat. the battle and the peace. DiodOrus 
xvi. s. 10, p. 204; s. 21, p. 20(3). appears to place the latter immediately 

a Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 85; Diod. after the former. This would not 
xv. 89; Polybius, iv. 83. count for much, indeed, against any 

Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fasti Hellen. considerable counter-piobability; but 
B.C 861) assigns the conclusion of the probability here (m my Judgment) 
peace to the succeeding year. I do not is rather in favour of immediate 
Know however what ground there is sequence between the two events. 
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tion—that “ there was more disturbance, and more matter of dis¬ 
pute, in Greece, after the battle than before it w —must be inter¬ 
preted, partly as the inspiration of a philo-Laconian sentiment, 
which regards a peace not accepted by Sparta as no peace at all, 
partly as based on the circumstance that no definite headship was 
recognized as possessed by any state. Sparta had once enjoyed it, 
and had set the disgraceful example of suing out a confirmation 
of it from the Persian king at the peace of Antalkidas. Both 
Thebes and Athens had aspired to the same dignity, and both by 
the like means, since the battle of Leuktra; neither of them had 
succeeded. Greece was thus left without a head, and to this 
extent the affirmation of Xenophdn is true. But it would not be 
correct to suppose that the last expedition of Epameinondas into 
Peloponnesus was unproductive of any results, though it was 
disappointed of its great and brilliant fruits by his untimely 
death. Before he marched in, the Theban party in Arcadia 
(Tegea, Megalopolis, &c.) was on the point of being crushed by 
the Mantineians and their allies. His expedition, though ending 
in an indecisive victory, nevertheless broke up the confederacy 
enlisted in support of Mantineia, enabling Tegea and Megalopolis 
to maintain themselves against their Arcadian opponents, and 
thus leaving the frontier against Sparta unimpaired. While, 
therefore, we admit the affirmation of Xenophdn, that ThSbes 
did not gain by the battle either city, or territory, or dominion, 
we must at the same time add that she gained the preservation 
of her Arcadian allies, and of her anti-Spartan frontier, including 
Messen§. 

This was a gain of considerable importance. B ut dearly indeed 
was it purchased, by the blood of her first hero, shed Character of 
on the field of Mantineia; not to mention his two Epameinon- 
seconds, whom we know only from his verdict— das * 
Daiphantus and Iolaidas. 1 He was buried on the field of battle, 
and a monumental column was erected on his tomb. 

Scarcely any character in Grecian history has been judged with 
so much unanimity as Epameinondas. He has obtained a meed 
of admiration—from all, sincere and hearty ; from some, enthu¬ 
siastic. Cicero pronounces him to be the first man of Greece. 2 

1 Pausanias, viii. n, 4, 5. iii. 84,189. “ Epaminondas, princeps, 

2 Cicero, Tusculan. i 2,4; De Orator, meo judicio, Grseciae,” <fcc. 
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The judgment of Polybius, though not summed up so empha¬ 
tically in a single epithet, is delivered in a manner hardly 
less significant and laudatory. Nor was it merely historians or 
critics who formed this judgment. The best men of action, 
combining the soldier and the patriot, such as Timoleon and 
Philopoemen, 1 set before them Epameinondas as their model to 
copy. 

The remark has been often made and suggests itself whenever 
we speak of Epameinondas, though its full force will be felt only 
when we come to follow the subsequent history, that with him 
the dignity and commanding influence of Thebes both began and 
ended. His period of active political life comprehends sixteen 
years, from the resurrection of Thebes into a free community, by 
the expulsion of the Lacedaemonian harmost and garrison, and the 
subversion of the ruling oligarchy, to the fatal day of Mantineia 
(379—362 B.O.). His prominent and unparalleled ascendency 
belongs to the last eight years, from the victory of Leuktra (371 
B.a). Throughout this whole period, both all that we know and 
all that we can reasonably divine fully bears out the judgment 
of Polybius and Cicero, who had the means of knowing much 
more. And this too, let it be observed, though Epameinondas 
is tried by a severe canon, for the chief contemporary witness 
remaining is one decidedly hostile. Even the philo-Laconian 
Xenophfin finds neither misdeeds nor omissions to reveal in the 
capital enemy of Sparta, mentions him only to record what is 
honourable, and manifests the perverting bias mainly by sup¬ 
pressing or slurring over his triumphs. The man whose elo¬ 
quence bearded Agesilaus at the congress immediately preceding 
the battle of Leuktra, 2 who in that battle stripped Sparta of her 
glory and transferred the wreath to Th&bes, who a few months 
afterwards not only ravaged all the virgin territory of Laconia, 
but cut off the best half of it for the restitution of independent 
Mess6n6, and erected the hostile Arcadian community of Mega¬ 
lopolis on its frontier—the author of these fatal disasters inspires 
to Xenophfin such intolerable chagrin and antipathy that in the 
two first he keeps back the name, and in the third suppresses the 

l Plutarch, Philopoemen, c. 3; Plu- of Epameinondas at ThGbes (Paus. ix. 
tarch, Timoleon, c. 86. 16,3) 

- Seo the inscription Of four lines 'H/terepai? BovXats Sffapnj pMv 6KeCpa.ro 
copied by Pausanias from the statue 86£av, <fec. 
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tiling done. But in the last campaign, preceding the battle of 
Mantineia (whereby Sparta incurred no positive loss, and where 
the death of Epameinondas softened every predisposition against 
him), there was no such violent pressure upon the fidelity of the 
historian. Accordingly, the concluding chapter of Xenoph&n’s 
“ Hellenica” contains a panegyric, 1 ample and unqualified, upon 
the military merits of the Theban general, upon his daring enter¬ 
prise, his comprehensive foresight, his care to avoid unnecessary 
exposure of soldiers, his excellent discipline, his well-combined 
tactics, his fertility of aggressive resource in striking at the weak 
points of the enemy, who content themselves with following and 
parrying his blows (to use a simile of Demosthen6s 2 ) like an 
unskilful pugilist, and only succeed in doing so by signal aid 
from accident. The effort of strategic genius, then for the first 
time devised and applied, of bringing an irresistible force of attack 
to bear on one point of the hostile line, while the rest of his army 
was kept comparatively back until the action had been thus 
decided, is clearly noted by Xenoph 6n, together with its trium¬ 
phant effect at the battle of Mantineia; though the very same 
combination on the field of Leuktra is slurred over in his descrip¬ 
tion, as if it were so commonplace as not to require any mention 
of the chief with whom it originated. Compare Epameinondas 
with Agesilaus—how great is the superiority of the first, even in 
the narrative of Xenophdn, the earnest panegyrist of the other l 
How manifestly are we made to see that nothing except the fatal 
spear wound at Mantineia prevented him from reaping the fruit 
of a seiies of admirable arrangements, and from becoming arbiter 
of Peloponnesus, including Sparta herself! 

The military merits alone of Epameinondas, had they merely 
belonged to a general of mercenaries, combined with nothing 
praiseworthy in other ways, would have stamped him as a man 
of high and original genius, above every other Greek, antecedent 
or contemporary. But it is the peculiar excellence of this great 
man that we are not compelled to borrow from one side of his 
character in order to compensate deficiencies in another. 3 His 

1 Xenophontis Hellenics,, vii. 5 upon Epameinondas is more emphatic 

8,9. ^ than we usually find in him— irapd p.iv 

2 Demosthenes, Philipp. I. P 51, S. yap tKacrrto t £>p akXtav iv &P cvpoL 

46 Trpore'pijpa rrjs 5o£vjs, irapa Se rot/rep 

2 The remark Ot Dioddrus (XV. 88) rracras ras aperas 7)9pot<rfiepas. 

8-22 
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splendid military capacity was never prostituted to personal ends; 
neither to avarice, nor ambition, nor overweening vanity. Poor 
at the beginning of his life, he left at the end of it not enough to 
pay his funeral expenses, having despised the many opportunities 
for enrichment which his position afforded, as well as the lichest 
offers from foreigners. 1 Of ambition he had so little, by natural 
temperament, that his friends accused him of torpor* But as soon 
as the perilous exposure of Thebes required it, he displayed as 
much energy in her defence as the most ambitious of her citizens, 
without any of that captious exigence, frequent in ambitious men, 
as to the amount of glorification or deference due to him from his 
countrymen. And his personal vanity was so faintly kindled, 
•even after the prodigious success at Leuktra, that we find him 
serving in Thessaly as a private hoplite in the ranks, and in the 
city as an sedile or inferior street magistrate, under the title of 
Telearchus — an illustrious specimen of that capacity and good¬ 
will, both to command and to be commanded, which Aristotle 
pronounces to form in their combination the characteristic feature 
of the worthy citizen. 3 He once incurred the displeasure of his 
fellow-citizens for his wise and moderate policy in Achaia, which 
they were ill-judged enough to reverse. We cannot doubt also 
that he was frequently attacked by political censors and enemies 
—the condition of eminence in every free state; but neither of 
these causes ruffled the dignified calmness of his political course. 
As he never courted popularity by unworthy arts, so he bore 
unpopularity without murmurs and without any angry renuncia¬ 
tion of patriotic duty. 8 


i Polybius, xxxii. 8, 6. Cornelius 
Nepos (Epameinondas, c. 4) gives one 
anecdote, among several which he 
affirms to have found on record, of 
large pecuniary presents tendered to, 
and repudiated by, Epameinondas: 
an anecdote recounted with so much 
precision of detail, that it appears to 
deserve credit, though we cannot 
assign the exact time when the alleged 
briber, Diomedon ot Kyzikus, came to 
Thebes. 

Plutarch (De Genio Socratis, p. 583 
F) relates an incident about Jason of 
luieree tendering money in vain to 
Epameinondas, which cannot well 
have happened before the liberation 
of the Eadineia (the period to which 


Plutarch’s dialogue assigns it), but 
may have happened afterwards. 

Compare Plutarch, Apophthegm. 
Reg. p. 193 C; and Plutarch’s Life of 
Fabius Maximus, c. 27. 

a Anstotel. Politic, iii. 2,10. 

s Plutarch, Compar. Alkibiad. and 
Conolanus, C. 4. ro ye ju.5j Atwapp 

firjui 6epa.7rtVTt,Kbu oxktev elva t, /cat M«- 
reAAos efye /eat ’Aptcrrttfiijsjeat ’Eiraptet- 
vm*$as • aAAa r<J> Kara^povelv ws aAijflwff 
&v Srjixo? eerrt /cat Sovvai /eat a<£«AeV0at 
/cvpios, e£o<TTjpa/et<|’6tt«i'ot /eat airox*ipo- 
Tovovftevot. /eat /caraSi/caeJo/Aevot 7roAAa/cis 
ovic wpyffovTO rots TroAtrats a.yvoip.ovov~ 
ertv, aAA v rjydirtov aflflte p.eTa/tteAop.eVovc 
/eai SMjAAarrovro irapaKokovvTtav. 
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The mildness of his antipathies against political opponents at 
home was unde via ting, and, what is even more remarkable, amidst 
the precedents and practice of the Grecian world, his hostility 
against foreign enemies, Boeotian dissentients, and Theban exiles, 
was uniformly free from reactionary vengeance. Sufficient proofs 
have been adduced in the preceding pages of this rare union of 
attributes in the same individual; of lofty disinterestedness, not 
merely as to corrupt gains, but as to the more seductive irritabili¬ 
ties of ambition, combined with a just measure of attachment 
towards partisans and unparalleled gentleness towards enemies. 
His friendship with Pelopidas was never disturbed during the 
fifteen years of their joint political career—an absence of jealousy 
signal and creditable to both, though most creditable to Pelopidas, 
the richer, as well as the inferior man of the two. To both, and 
to the harmonious co-operation of both, Thebes owed her short¬ 
lived splendour and ascendency. Yet when we compare the one 
with the other, we not only miss m Pelopidas the transcendent 
strategic genius and conspicuous eloquence, but even the constant 
vigilance and prudence which never deserted his friend. Tf 
Pelopidas had had Epameinondas as his companion in Thessaly, 
he would hardly have trusted himself to the good faith nor tasted 
the dungeon of the Pherasan Alexander, nor would he have 
rushed forward to certain destruction, in a transport of frenzy, 
at the view of that hated tyrant in the subsequent battle. 

In eloquence, Epameinondas would doubtless have found 
superiors at Athens; but at Thlbes he had neither equal, nor 
predecessor, nor successor. Under the new phase into which 
Thebes passed by the expulsion of the Lacedaemonians out of the 
Kadmeia, such a gift was second in importance only to the great 
strategic qualities; while the combination of both elevated their 
possessor into the envoy, the counsellor, the debater, of his 
country, 1 as well as her minister at war and commander-in-chief. 
The shame of acknowledging ThSbes as leading state in Greece, 
embodied in the current phrases about Boeotian stupidity, would 
be sensibly mitigated, when her representative in an assembled 
congress spoke with the flowing abundance of the Homeric 


See an anecdote about Epamei- 
noncla? as the diplomatist and ne¬ 
gotiator on behalf of TliSbes against 


Athens— SeKaioAoyovfxevos, &C., Atlie* 
nseus, xiv. p. 650 E. 
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Odysseus, instead of the loud, brief, and hurried bluster of 
Menelaus. 3 The possession of such eloquence, amidst the 
uninspiring atmosphere of Thebes, implied far greater mental 
force than a similar accomplishment would have betokened at 
Athens. In Epameinondas it was steadily associated with 
thought and action—that triple combination of thinking, speak¬ 
ing, and acting, which Isokrates and other Athenian sophists 2 
set before their hearers as the stock and qualification for 
meritorious civic life. To the bodily training and soldier-like 
practice, common to all Thebans, Epameinondas added an ardent 
intellectual impulse and a range of discussion with the philo¬ 
sophical men around, peculiar to himself. He was not floated 
into public life by the accident of birth or wealth, nor hoisted 
and propped up by oligarchical clubs, nor even determined to it 
originally by any spontaneous ambition of his own. But the 
great revolution of 379 B.O., which expelled from Th&bes both 
the Lacedaemonian garrison and the local oligarchy who ruled by 
its aid, forced him forward by the strongest obligations both of 
duty and interest; since nothing but an energetic defence could 
rescue both him and every other free Theban from slavery. It 
was by the like necessity that the American revolution and the 
first French revolution thrust into the front rank the most 
instructed and capable men of the country, whether ambitious 
by temperament or not. As the pressure of the time impelled 
Epameinondas forward, so it also disposed his countrymen to 
look out for a competent leader wherever he was to be found; 
and in no other living man could they obtain the same union of 
the soldier, the general, the orator, and the patriot. Looking 
through all Grecian history, it is only in PeriklSs that we find 
the like many-sided excellence; for though much inferior to 
Epameinondas as a general, Perikles must be held superior to 
him as a statesman. But it is alike true of both—and the 
remark tends much to illustrate the sources of Grecian excellence 

3 Homer, Iliad, iii. 210—220 (Mone- .... ‘AW* ore Sr) p o ira re peyaXrjv ck 
laus and Odysseus)— arrjOcos let (Odysseus), 

*AAA* ore Sr) Tptoetnrtv ayetpof^votew Kat eTrea X et/wp%<riv, 

eptxQev, Ovkst eireir Oovcrrjt y epttr<rec« /SpoTOs 

Tarot ftev MepeActos cmTpoxdSrjv ay6peve t aAAos, &C. 

Havpa /xev, o\\a ftaAa \tyiias • eirel ov 2 See ch. Ixvii. of this History— 
ero\vfiv8os, <&C. tftpovelv, Keyew, Kal irparrew, &C. 
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—that neither sprang exclusively from the school of practice and 
experience. They both brought to that school minds exercised 
in the conversation of the most instructed philosophers and 
sophists accessible to them, trained to varied intellectual com¬ 
binations, and to a larger range of subjects than those that came 
before the public assembly, familiarized with reasonings which 
■the scrupulous piety of Mkias forswore, and which the devoted 
military patriotism of Pelopidas disdained. 

On one point, as I have already noticed, the policy recom¬ 
mended by Epameinondas to his countrymen appears of 
questionable wisdom—his advice to compete with Athens for 
transmarine and naval power. One cannot recognize in this 
advice the same accurate estimate of permanent causes—the 
same long-sighted view, of the conditions of strength to Thebes 
and of weakness to her enemies, which dictated the foundation 
of Messen6 and Megalopolis. These two towns, when once 
founded, took such firm root, that Sparta could not persuade 
even her own allies to aid in effacing them—a clear proof of the 
sound reasoning on which their founder had proceeded. What 
Epameinondas would have done—whether he would have 
followed out maxims equally prudent and penetrating—if he 
had survived the victory of Mantineia, is a point which we 
cannot pretend to divine. He would have found himself then 
on a pinnacle of glory and invested with a plenitude of power 
such as no Greek ever held without abusing, But all that we 
know of Epameinondas justifies the conjecture that he would 
have been found equal, more than any other Greek, even to this 
great trial; and that his untimely death shut him out- from a 
future not less honourable to himself than beneficial to Thebes 
and to Greece generally. 

Of the private life and habits of Epameinondas we know 
scarcely anything. We are told that he never married; and we 
find brief allusions, without any details, to attachments in which 
he is said to have indulged. 1 Among the countrymen of Pindar, 2 

1 Plutarch, Apopbtheg. Beg. p. 102 fragment of Pindar, addressed by him 

E; Athense. xiii. p. 500 C. when old to the youth Theoxenus of 

2 Hieronymus ap. Athenae. xiii. p. Tenedos, Fragm. 2 of the Scholia, in 
<502 A, Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 18; Bisson’s edition, and Boeckli’s edition 
Xenoph. Rep. Lacedaemon, ii. 12. of Pindar, vol. iii. p. 011, ap. Athe* 

See the striking and impassioned naeura, xiii. p. 605 O. 
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devoted attachment between mature men and beautiful youths 
was more frequent than in other parts of Greece. It was con¬ 
firmed by interchange of mutual oaths at the tomb of Iolaus, and 
was reckoned upon as the firmest tie of military fidelity in the 
hour of battle. Asopichus and Kephisodorus are named as 
youths to whom Epameinondas was much devoted. The first 
fought with desperate bravery at the battle of Leuktra, and after 
the victory caused an image of the Leuktrian trophy to be 
carved on his shield, which he dedicated at Delphi; 1 the second 
perished along with his illustrious friend and chief on the field 
of Mantineia, and was buried in a grave closely adjacent to 
him. 2 

It rathei appears that the Spartans, deeply incensed against 
their allies for having abandoned them in reference 
to Messene, began to turn their attention away from 
the affairs of Greece to those of Asia and Egypt. 
But the dissensions in Arcadia were not wholly 
appeased even by the recent peace. The city of 
Megalopolis had been founded only eight years before 
by the coalescence of many smaller townships, all 
previously enjoying a separate autonomy more or 
less perfect. The vehement anti-Spartan impulse, 
which marked the two years immediately succeeding 
the battle of Leuktra, had overruled to so great a 
degree the prior instincts of these townships, that they had lent 
themselves to the plans of Lykomed^s and Epameinondas for an 
enlarged community in the new city. But since that period 
reaction had taken place. The Mantineians had come to be at 
the head of an anti-Megalopolitan party in Arcadia; and 
several of the communities which bad been merged in Megalo¬ 
polis, counting upon aid from them and from the Eleians, 
insisted on seceding, and returning to their original autonomy. 
But for foreign aid, Megalopolis would now’ have been in great 
difficulty* A pressing request was sent to the Tliebans, who 
despatched into Arcadia 3000 hoplites under Pammenes. This 
force enabled the Megalopolitans, though not without measures 
of considerable rigour, to uphold the integrity of their city, and 


B.a 362— 
361. 

Disputes 
among the 
inhabitants 
of Megalo¬ 
polis The 
Thebans 
send thithei 
a force 
under 
PammenGs. 
which 
maintains 
the incor¬ 
poration. 


i See Theoporapus, Frag. 182, ed. a Plut. Pelop. ut tup.; Pint. Amalo- 
Didot, ap. Athense. xiii. p 605 A. rius, p. 761 D: cp. Xen Hell. iv. 8, 30. 
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keep the refractory members in communion. 1 And it appears 
that the interference thus obtained was permanently efficacious, 
so that the integrity of this recent Pan-Arcadian community was 
no further disturbed. 

The old king Agesilaus was compelled, at the age of eighty, to* 
see the dominion of Sparta thus irrevocably narrowed, A<reailaug 
her influence in Arcadia overthrown, and the loss of and Arclii- 
Messene formally sanctioned even by her own allies. damus * 

All his protests, and those of his son Archidamus, so strenuously 
set forth by Isokrates, had only ended by isolating Sparta more 
than ever from Grecian support and sympathy. Archidamus 
probably never seriously attempted to execute the desperate 
scheme which he had held out as a threat some two or three years 
before the battle of Mantineia—that the Lacedaemonians would 
send away their wives and families, and convert their military 
population into a perpetual camp, never to lay down arms until 


1 DiodCr. xv 94. 

I venture here to depart from Dio- 
dOrns, who states that these 3000 men 
were At Ionian*, not Thebans, that the 
Megalopolitans sent to ask aid from 
Athens, and that the Athenians sent 
these 3000 men under PammenSs. 

That DiodOrus (or the copyist) has 
here mistaken Thebans for Athenians 
appears to me on the following 
grounds 

1. Whoever reads attentively the 
oration delivered by Demosthenfis m 
the Athenian assembly (about ten 
years after this period) respecting the 
propriety of sending an aimed force to 
defend Megalopolis against the threats 
of Sparta, will see, I think, that Athens 
can never before have sent any military 
assistance to Megalopolis. Both the 
arguments which Demosthenes urges, 
and those which he combats as having 
been urged by opponents, exclude the 
reality of any sucn previous proceeding. 

2. Even at the time when the above- 
mentioned oration was delivered, the 
Megalopolitans were still (compare Dio- 
ddrus, xvi. 30) under special alliance 
with, and guardianship of, Th&bes— 
though the latter had then been so 
much weakened by the Sacred War 
and other causes, that it seemed 
doubtful whether she could give them 
complete protection against Sparta. 
But in the year next after the battle 
of Mantineia, the alliance between 


Megalopolis and Thebes, as well as 
the hostility between Megalopolis 
and Athens, was still fiesher and 
more intimate. The Thebans (then in 
unimpaired power), who had fought 
for them in the preceding year, not the 
Athenians, who had fought against 
them, would be the persons invoked 
for aid to Megalopolis; nor had any 
positive reverses as yet occurred to 
disable the Thebans from furnishing 
aid. 

3. Lastly, Painmen&s is a Theban 
general, friend of Epameinondas. lie 
is mentioned as such not only by DIo- 
d&rus himself in another place (xvi. 
34), but also by Pausanias (viii. 27,2), 
as the general who had been sent to- 
watch over the building of Megalo¬ 
polis, by Plutarch (Plutarch, Pelopidas, 
c. 20; Plutarch, Reipub. Gerend. Pia 1 - 
cept. p. 805 F), and by Polymnus (v. 10, 
3). We find a private Athenian citizen 
named Pammenfis, a goldsmith, men¬ 
tioned in the oration of DemosthenOs 
against Meidias (s. 31, p. 521); but no 
Athenian officer or public man of that 
time so named. 

Upon these grounds, I cannot but 
feel convinced that PammenOs and his. 
troops were Thebans, and not Athe¬ 
nians. 

I am happy to find myself in con¬ 
currence with Dr. Thirlwall on this 
point (Hist. Gr., vol. v. ch. xliii. p. 368, 
note). 
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they should have reconquered Mess§n& or perished in the at¬ 
tempt 1 Yet he and his father, though deserted by all Grecian 
allies, had not yet abandoned the hope that they might obtain aid, 
in the shape of money for levying mercenary troops, from the 
native princes m Egypt and the revolted Persian satraps in Asia, 
with whom they seem to have been for some time in a sort of 
correspondence. 2 

About the time of the battle of Mantmeia—and, as it would 


B.C, 362. 

State of 

Persia- 

revolted 

satraps and 

provinces— 

DatamSs. 


seem, for some years before—a large portion of the 
western dominions of the Great King were in a state 
partly of revolt, partly of dubious obedience. Egypt 
bad been for some years in actual revolt, and under 
native princes, whom the Persians had vainly endea¬ 
voured to subdue (employing for that purpose the aid 


of the Athenian generals Iphikrat&s and Timotheus (both in 374 


and 371 b.c. Ariobarzanes, satrap of the region near Propontis 
and the Hellespont, appears to have revolted about the year 367— 
366 B.o. In other parts of Asia Minor, too—Paphlagonia, Pisidia, 


&c.—the subordinate princes or governors became disaffected to 


Artaxerx^s. But their disaffection was for a certain time kept 
down by the extraordinary ability and vigour of a Karian named 


DatamSs, commander for the king in a part of Kappadokia, who 
gained several important victories over them, by rapidity of 
movement and well combined stratagem. At length the services 
of DatamSs became so distinguished as to excite the jealousy of 
many of the Persian grandees, who poisoned the royal mind 
against him, and thus drove him to raise the standard of revolt m 


his own district of Kappadokia, under alliance and concert with 
Ariobarzanes. It was in vain that Autophradates, satrap of 
Lydia, was sent by Artaxerxes with a powerful force to subdue 
DatamSs. The latter resisted all the open force of Persia, and 
was at length overcome only by the treacherous conspiracy of 
Mithridates (son of Ariobarzanes), who, corrupted by the Persian 


court and becoming a traitor to his father Ariobarzanes and to 
DatamSs, simulated zealous co-operation, tempted the latter to a 
confidential interview, and there assassinated him. 8 


1 See IsokratSs, Orafc. vl (Arcbi- 8 Cornelius Nepos has given a bio- 

damus), s. 86—98. grapby of Datamds at some length. 

2 Isokratfis, Or. vi. (Archid.), s. 73. recounting his military exploits and 
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Still, however, there remained powerful princes and satraps in 
Asia Minor disaffected to the court—Mausdlus prince Pormidable 
of Karia, Orontes satrap of Mysia, and AutophradatSs revolt of 
satrap of Lydia—the last having now apparently ffi e A s g ^ ai)s 
joined the revolters, though he had before been active Mmor— it 
in upholding the authority of the king. It seems, too, pressed by 
that the revolt extended to Syria and Phoenicia, so 
that all the western coast with its large revenues, as through 
well as Egypt, was at once subtracted from the eac ery ' 
empire. Tachos, native king of Egypt, was prepared to lend 
assistance to this formidable combination of disaffected com¬ 
manders, who selected Orontes as their chief, confiding to him 
their united forces, and sending Rheomithres to Egypt to procure 
pecuniary aid. But the Persian court broke the force of this 
combination by corrupting both Orontes and Rheomithres, who 
betrayed their confederates, and caused the enterprise to fail. 
Of the particulars we know little or nothing. 1 

Both the Spartan king Agesilaus, with 1000 Lacedaemonian or 
Peloponnesian hoplites, and the Athenian general Ageailaug 
Chabrias, were invited to Egypt to command the goes as 
forces of Tachos, the former on land, the latter at toEg^t~ r 
sea. Chabrias came simply as a volunteer, without Chabrias is 
any public sanction or order from Athens. But the 
service of Agesilaus was undertaken for the purposes, and with 
the consent, of the authorities at home, attested by the presence 
of thirty Spartans who came out as his counsellors. The Spartans 
were displeased with the Persian king for having sanctioned the 
independence of Messene; and as the prospect of overthrowing 


stratagems. He places Datamfis, in 
point of military talent, above all 
barbari, except Hauiilcar Barcas and 
Hannibal (c. 1). Polysenus also (vii. 
29) recounts several memorable pro¬ 
ceedings of the same chief. Compare 
too Dioddrus, xv. 91; and Xen. Cyro- 
paed, viii. 8,4. 

We cannot make out with any cer¬ 
tainty either the history or the chrono¬ 
logy of Datamfis. His exploits seem to 
belong to the last ten years of Arta- 
xerxfis Mnemon, and his death seems 
to have taken place a little before the 
death of that prince: which last event 
is to be assigned to 859—858 B.c. See 


Mr. Fynes Clinton, Fast. Hell. ch. 18, 
p. 810, Appendix. 

iDio<16r._xv. 81, 92; Xenophdn, 

^Ourinfomation about these disturb¬ 
ances in the interior of the Persian 
empire is so scanty and confused, that 
few of the facts can be said to be cer¬ 
tainly known. DiodOrus has evidently 
introduced into the year 862—361 b.c. 
a series of events, many of them be¬ 
longing to years before and after. 
Itehdantz (vit. Iphicrat. Chabr. et 
Trnioth. pp. 164—161) brings together 
all the statements, but unfortunately 
with little result. 
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or enfeebling his empire appeared at this moment considerable, 
they calculated on reaping a large reward for their services to the 
Egyptian prince, who would in Teturn lend them assistance 
towards their views in Greece. But dissension and bad judg¬ 
ment marred all the combinations against the Persian king. 
Agesilaus, on reaching Egypt, 1 was received with little respect. 
The Egyptians saw with astonishment that one, whom they had 
invited as a formidable warrior, was a little deformed old man, 
of mean attire, and sitting on the grass with his troops, careless 
of show or luxury. They not only vented their disappointment 
in sarcastic remarks, but also declined to invest him with the 
supreme command, as he had anticipated. He was only recog¬ 
nized as general of the mercenary land force, while Taclios 
himself commanded in chief, and Chabrias was at the head of the 
fleet. Great efforts were made to assemble a force competent to 
act against the Great King; and Chabrias is said to have sug¬ 
gested various stratagems for obtaining money from the Egyp¬ 
tians. 2 The army having been thus strengthened, Agesilaus, 
though discontented and indignant, nevertheless accompanied 
Tachos on an expedition against the Persian forces in Phoenicia ; 
from whence they were forced to return by the revolt of Nekta- 
nebis, cousin of Tachos, who caused himself to be proclaimed 
king of Egypt. Tachos was now full of supplications to Agesilaus 
to sustain him against his competitor for the Egyptian throne ; 
while Nektanebis also, on his side, began to hid high for the 
favour of the Spartans. With the sanction of the authorities at 
home, but in spite of tbe opposition of Chabrias, Agesilaus decided 
in favour of Nektanebis, withdrawing the mercenaries from the 
camp of Tachos,** who was accordingly obliged to take flight. 
Chabrias returned home to Athens—either not choosing to aban¬ 
don Tachos, whom he had come to serve, or recalled by special 
order of his countrymen, in consequence of the remonstrance of 
the Persian king. A competitor foi the throne presently arose 

1 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 36; Athenseus, that Agesilaus supported Tachos, and 

xiv. p. 616 D; Cornelius Nepos, Agesil. supported him with success, agaiust 
c, 8. 3S ektanebis. 

2 See Pseudo-Aristotel. (Economic Compare Cornelius Nepos, Chabrias. 

ii. 26. c. 2, 3. 

3 Dioddrus (xv. 03) differs from Pin- We find Chabrias serving Athens in 
torch and others (whom I follow) in the Chersonese—in 869—368 n.c. (Be-' 
respect to the relations of Tachos and mosthen. cont. Anstokrat. p. 077, a.' 
N ektanebis with Agesilaus, affirming 204). 
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in the Mendesian division of Egypt. Agesilaus, vigorously main¬ 
taining the cause of Nektanebis, defeated all the efforts of Ins- 
opponent. Yet his great schemes against the Persian empire 
were abandoned, and nothing was effected as the result of his 
Egyptian expedition except the establishment of Nektanebis; 
who, having in vain tried to prevail upon him to stay longer, 
dismissed him in the winter season with large presents, and with 
a public donation to Sparta of 230 talents. Agesilaus marched 
from the Nile towards Kyren§, in order to obtain from that town 
and its port ships for the passage home. But he died on the 
march, without reaching Kyr6n& His body was conveyed home 
by his troops, for burial, in a preparation of wax, since honey was 
not to be obtained. 1 

Thus expired, at an age somewhat above eighty, the ablest and 
most energetic of the Spartan kings. He has enjoyed ^ 
the advantage, denied to every other eminent Grecian chapiter ol 
leader, that his character and exploits have been set ^s^iiaus 
out in the most favourable point of view by a friend and com¬ 
panion—Xenoph6n. Making every allowance for partiality in 
this picture, there will still remain a really great and distinguished 
character. We find the virtues of a soldier and the abilities of 
a commander, combined with strenuous personal will and decision, 
in such measure as to ensure for Agesilaus constant ascendency 
over the minds of others, far beyond wliat was naturally incident 
to liis station; and that, too, in spite of conspicuous bodily 
deformity, amidst a nation eminently sensitive on that point. 
Of the merits which Xenophon ascribes to him, some are tlie fair 
results of a Spartan education :—his courage, simplicity of life, 
and indifference to indulgences—his cheerful endurance of hard¬ 
ship under every form. But his fidelity to engagements, his 
uniform superiority to pecuniary corruption, and those winning 
and hearty manners which attached to him all around, were 
virtues not Spartan, but personal to himself. We find in him, 
however, more analogy to Lysander—a man equally above re¬ 
proach on the score of pecuniary gain — than to Brasidas or 
Kallikratidas. Agesilaus succeeded to the throne, with a disputed 
title, under the auspices and through the intrigues of Lysander ; 
whose influence, at that time predominant both at Sparta and in 
1 BiodOr. xv. 93; Plutarch, Agesil. c. US—40; Cornelius Nepos, Agesil. c. 8. 
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Greece, had planted everywhere dekarchies and harmosts as 
instruments of ascendency for imperial Sparta, and under the 
name of Sparta, for himself. Agesilaus, too high-spirited to 
comport himself as second to any one, speedily broke through so 
much of the system as had been constructed to promote the per¬ 
sonal dominion of Lysander ; yet without following out the same 
selfish aspirations, or seeking to build up the like individual 
dictatorship, on his own account. His ambition was indeed un¬ 
bounded, but it was for Sparta in the first place, and for himself 
only in the second. The misfortune was, that in his measures 
for upholding and administering the imperial authority of Sparta, 
he still continued that mixture of domestic and foreign coercion 
(represented by the dekarchy and the harmost) which had been 
introduced by Lysander — a sad contrast with the dignified 
equality and emphatic repudiation of partisan interference pro¬ 
claimed by Brasidas, as the watchword of Sparta, at Akanthus 
and Tor6ne, and with the still nobler Pan-hellenic aims of 
Kallikratidas. 

The most glorious portion of the life of Agesilaus was that 
spent in his three Asiatic campaigns, when acting under the 
miso-Persian impulse for which his panegyrist gives him so 
much credit. 1 He was here employed in a Pan-hellenic purpose, 
to protect the Asiatic Greeks against that subjection to Persia 
which Sparta herself had imposed upon them a few years before, 
as the price of Persian aid against Athens. 

The Persians presently succeeded in applying the lessons of 
Sparta against herself, and in finding Grecian allies to make war 
upon her near home. Here was an end of the Pan-hellenic 
sentiment, and of the truly honourable ambition, in the bosom 
of Agesilaus. He was recalled to make war nearer home. His 
obedience to the order of recal is greatly praised by Plutarch 
and Xenophon-—in my judgment, with little reason ; he had no 
choice but to come back. But he came back an altered man. 
His miso-Persian feeling had disappeared, and had been exchanged 
for a miso-Theban sentiment which gradually acquired the force 
of a passion. As principal conductor of the war between 394—387 
b.o., he displayed that vigour and ability which never forsook 
him m military operations. But when he found that the empire 
1 Xenopli. Encom. Ages. vii. 7. tid* a$ teaXbv koX lufrorripanjv clvcu, <fcc. 
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of Sparta near home could not be enforced except by making her 
the ally of Persia and the executor of a Persian rescript, he was 
content to purchase such aid, m itself dishonourable, by the still 
greater dishonour of sacrificing the Asiatic Greeks. For the time, 
his policy seemed to succeed. From 387 to 379 B.c. (that is, 
down to the time of the revolution at Thebes, effected by Pelopidas 
and his small band), the ascendency of Sparta on land, in Central 
Greece, was continually rising. But her injustice and oppression 
stand confessed even by her panegyrist Xenophon, and this is 
just the period when the influence of Agesilaus was at its 
maximum. Afterwards we find him personally forward in 
sheltering Sphodrias from punishment, and thus bringing upon 
his countrymen a war with Athens as well as with Thebes. In 
the conduct of that war his military operations were, as usual, 
strenuous and able, with a certain measure of success. But on 
the whole the war turns out unfavourably for Sparta. In 371 
B.C., she is obliged to accept peace on terms very humiliating, as 
compared with her position in 387 B.C. ; and the only compensation 
which she receives is the opportunity of scribing the Thebans 
out of the treaty, thus leaving them to contend single-handed 
against what seemed overwhelming odds. Of this intense miso- 
Theban impulse, which so speedily brought about the unexpected 
and crushing disaster at Leuktra, Agesilaus stands out as the 
prominent spokesman. In the days of Spartan misfortune which 
followed, we find his conduct creditable and energetic so far as 
the defensive position, in which Sparta then found herself, 
allowed. And though Plutarch seems displeased with him J for 
obstinacy in refusing to acknowledge the autonomy of Messene 
(at the peace concluded after the battle ot Mantineia; when 
acknowledged by all the other Greeks, yet it cannot be shown 
that this refusal brought any actual mischief to Sparta; and 
circumstances might well have so turned out that it would have 
been a gain. 

On the whole, in spite of the many military and personal 
merits of Agesilaus, as an adviser and politician he deserves 
little esteem. We are compelled to remark the melancholy 
contrast between the state in which he found Sparta at his 
accession, and that wherein he left her at his death—“ Marmoream 
1 Plutarch, AgesiL c. 35. 
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invenit, lateritiam reliquit ”. Nothing but the death of Epamei- 
nondas at Mantineia saved her from something yet worse; 
though it would be unfair to Agesilaus, while we are considering 
the misfortunes of Sparta during his reign, not to recollect that 
Epameinondas was an enemy more formidable than she had ever 
before encountered. 

The efficient service rendered by Agesilaus during his last 
b.o. 362 — expedition to Egypt had the effect of establishing 
361 firmly the dominion of Nektanebis, the native king, 

Stat0 fc°and aG( * P rotectm o country for the time from being 
Persia. reconquered by the Persians—an event that did not 
happen until a few years afterwards, during the reign of the next 
Persian king. Of the extensive revolt, however, which at one 
time threatened to wrest from the Persian crown Asia Minor as 
well as Egypt, no permanent consequence remained. The 
treachery of OrontSs and Pheomithres so completely broke up 
the schemes of the revolters, that Artaxerxes Mnemon still 
maintained the Persian empire (with the exception of Egypt) 
unimpaired. 

He died not long after the suppression of the revolt (apparently 
Death of a ^ out a year a ^ er ^ in 359—358 B.O.), having reigned 
Artaxerxes forty-five or forty-six years. 1 His death was preceded 
Murdersm *by one ^ ose bloody tragedies which so frequently 
tte royal stained the transmission of a Persian sceptre. Darius, 
aiu y ' the eldest son of Artaxerxes, had been declared by his 
father successor to the throne. According to Persian custom, the 
successor thus declared was entitled to prefer any petition which 


•i Diod&rus, xv 93. the statement in the Astronomical 

There is a difference between Dio- Canon, which assigns to him forty-six 
d6rus and the Astronomical Canon in years of reign. See I3oeekh, Corp. 
the statements about the length of Inscr. No. 2091, with his comments, p. 
reign and date of death of Artaxerxes 470. 

Mnemon, of about two years—3(51 or The same Inscription affords ground 

359 B c. See Mr. Clinton’s Fasti of inference respecting the duration of 
Hellenici, Appendix, ch. 18, p. 316— the revolt; for it shows that the 
whore the statements are brought Karian Mausolus recognized himself 
together and discussed. Plutarch as satrap, and ArtaxorxOs as his 
states the reign of ArtaxerxOs Mnemon sovereign, in the year beginning 
to have lasted 62 years (Plutarch, November, 359 B.C., wnicli corresponds 
Artax. c. 33); which cannot be correct, with the forty-fifth year of Artaxerxes 
though in what manner the eiror is to Mnemon. The revolt therefore must 
be amended we cannot determine. have been suppressed before that 
An Inscription of Mylasa in Karia period : see Sievers, Geschichte von 
recognizes the forty-fifth year of the Griechenland bis zur Sclilacht von 
reign of Artaxerxes, and thus supports Mantineia, p. 873, note. 
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lie pleased; the monarch "being held hound to grant it. Darius 
availed himself of the privilege to ask for one of the favourite 
inmates of his father’s harem, for whom he had contracted a 
passion. The request so displeased Artaxerx6s that he seemed 
likely to make a new appointment as to the succession; discarding 
Darius and preferring his younger son Ochus, whose interests 
were warmly espoused by Atossa, wife as well as daughter of the 
monarch. Alarmed at this prospect, Darius w T as persuaded by a 
discontented courtier, named Teribazus, to lay a plot for assas¬ 
sinating Artaxerxes; but the plot was betrayed, and the king 
caused both Darius and Teribazus to be put to death. By this 
catastrophe the chance of Ochus was improved, and his ambition 
yet further stimulated. But there still remained two princes, 
older than he, Arsam6s and Ariaspes. Both these brothers he 
contrived to put out of the way; the one by a treacherous deceit, 
entrapping him to take poison, the other by assassination. Ochus 
thus stood next as successor to the crown, which was not long 
denied to him ; for Artaxerxes, now very old, and already struck 
down by the fatal consummation respecting his eldest son Darius, 
did not survive the additional sorrow of seeing his two other 
sons die so speedily afterwards, 1 He expired, and his son 
Ochus, taking the name of Artaxerxes, succeeded to him with 
out opposition; manifesting as king the same sanguinary 
dispositions as those by which he had placed himself on the 
throne. 


i Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 20, 30 ; 
Justin, x. 1—3. 

Plutarch states that the lady whom 
the Prince Darius asked for was 
Aspasia of Pbokn>a—the Greek mistress 
of Cyrus the younger, who had fallen 
into the hands of ArtaxerxGs after the 
battle of Kunaxa, ami had acquired 
a high place in the monarch's affec¬ 
tions. 

But if we look at the chronology of 
the case, it will appear hardly possible 
that the lady who inspired so strong a 
passion to Darius, in or about ML B.C, 
as to induce him to risk the displeasure 
of his father—and so decided a 
reluctance on the part of ArlnxerxOs to 
give her up—win nave been the peiHon 
who accompanied Cyrus to ICnnaxa 
forty years before; for the battle of 
Kunaxa was fought in 401 b.c. The 
chronological improbabilities would be 


still greater, if we adopted Plutarch's 
statement that ArtaxerxGs reigned 62 
years; for it is certain that the battle of 
Kunaxa occurred very near the begin¬ 
ning of his reign, and the death of his 
son Darius near the end of it. 

Justin states the circumstances 
which preceded the death of Arta- 
xerxtis Mnemon in a manner yet more 
tragical. He affirms that the plot 
against the life of Artaxerxfes was 
concerted by Darius in conjunction 
with several of his brothers; and that, 
on the plot being discovered, all these 
brothers, together with their wives 
and children, were put to death. 
Ochus, on coming to the throne, put to 
death a great number of his kinsmen 
and of the principal persons about the 
court, together with their wives and 
children—fearing a like conspiracy 
against himself. 
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Dining the two years following the battle ot Mantineia, Athens, 
n a 362 — though relieved by the general peace from land-war, 
s 00 - appears to have been entangled in serious maritime 

Athenian contests and difficulties She had been considerably 
operations embarrassed by two events—by the Theban naval 
theuTmakes arniament under Epameinondas, and by the submission 
war against of Alexander of Pherse to Thebes—both events 
anTSft belonging to 364—363 b.c. It was in 363-362 b.c. 
Kotys that the Athenian Timotheus—having carried on war 
with eminent success against Olynthus and the neighbouring 
cities in the Thermaic Gulf, but with very bad success against 
A mphipolis—transferred his forces to the war against Kotys, king 
of Thrace, near the Thracian Chersonese. The arrival of the 
Theban fleet m the Hellespont greatly distracted the Athenian 
general, and served as a powerful assistance to Kotys, who was 
moreover aided by the Athenian general Iphikrates, on this 
occasion serving his father-in-law against his country. 1 Tinio- 
theus is said to have carried on war against Kotys with advantage, 
and to have acquired for Athens a large plunder. 2 It would 
appear that his operations were of an aggressive character, and 
that during his command in those regions the Athenian posses¬ 
sions in the Chersonese were safe from Kotys; for Iphikrates 
would only lend his aid to Kotys towards defensive warfare, 
retiring from his service when he began to attack the Athenian 
possessions in the Chersonese. 3 

We do not know what circumstances brought about the 
dismissal or retirement of Timotheus from the command. But 
in the next year we find Ergophilus as Athenian commander 
in the Chersonese, and Kallisthen&s (seemingly) as Athenian com¬ 
mander against Amphipolis. 4 The transmarine affairs of Athens, 
however, were far from improving. Besides that under the new 
general she seems to have been losing strength near the Cherso- 

1 Demos, cont. Arist. p. 664, s. 163. 4 See Relidantz, Vitse Iphicratis, 

2 The affirmation of Cornelius Nepos Chabrise, et Timothei, p. 161, and the 
(Timotheus, c.l), that Timotheus made preceding page. 

war on Kotys with such success as to M. Renaantz has put together, with 
bring into the Athenian treasury 1200 great care and sagacity, all the 
talents, appears extravagant as to fragments of evidence respecting this 
amount, even if we accept it as obscure period: and has elicited, as it 
generally true. seems to me, the most probable con- 

3 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. elusions deducible from such scanty 

664, s. 166. premises. 
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nese, slie had now upon her hands a new maritime enemy— 
Alexander of Pherae. A short time previously, he bo 3(J2 
had been her ally against Thehes, but the victories of 
the Thebans during the preceding year had so com- S’Sds' 15 
pletely humbled him, that he now identified his cause Timotiieus 
with theirs ; sending troops to join the expedition or Chersonese 
Epameinondas into Peloponnesus, 1 and equipping a ^onS* 3 * 
fleet to attack the maritime allies of Athens. His Ifainst 
fleet captured the island of Tenos, ravaged several AmpMpohs 
of the other Cyclades, and laid siege to Peparethus. against 
Great alarm prevailed in Athens, and about the end 
of August (362 b.c.), 2 two months after the battle 
of Mantineia, a fleet was equipped with the utmost activity, for 
the purpose of defending the insular allies, as well as of acting in 
the Hellespont. Vigorous efforts were required from all the 
trierarchs, and really exerted by some, to accelerate the departure 
of this fleet. But that portion of it which, while the rest went 
to the Hellespont, was sent under Leosthenes to defend Peparethus, 
met with a defeat from the ships of Alexander, with the loss of 
five triremes and GOO prisoners. 3 We are even told that soon after 
this naval advantage, the victors were bold enough to make a dash 
into the Peirseus itself (as Teleutias had done twenty-seven years 
before), where they seized both property on shipboard and men 
on the quay before there was any force ready to repel them. 4 
The Thessalian marauders were ultimately driven back to their 
harbour of Pegasse ; yet not without much annoyance to the 
insular confederates, and some disgrace to Athens. The defeated 
■rfjdmiral Leosthen$s was condemned to death; while several 
triWarchs—who, instead of serving in person, had performed the 
dutie^iucu mben t on them by deputy and by contract—were 
censurefc or put upon trial. 5 


1 Xenoi&k. Hellen. vil. 5,4. 

2 We am® fortunate enough to get 
this date! exactly—-the 23rd of the 
month Mewfcgeitnion, * n the archonship 
of Moleon-*- raen tioned by DemostbenGs 
adv. Polycl|p m > P-1207, s. 5, 6. 

3 DiodCrl XV1 * 95 J Polyeenus, v!. 2,1. 

4 Polyje Jus. vi. 2, 2. 

It must f ba y e been about this time 
<362—Sbl that Alexander of 

Phera sent* envoys into Asia to engage 

X— 


the service of CharidSmus and his 
mercenary band, then in or near the 
Troad. His application was not 
accepted (Demcsth. cont Aristokrat. 
p. 676, s. 

5 Demosthenes, De Coron&Trierarch. 
p. 1230, s. 9. 

DiodGrus further states that the 
Athenians placed Charts in command 
of a fleet for the protection of the 
iEgean, but that this admiral took 
.9S 
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Not only had the affairs of Athens in the Hellespont become 
bo 862 worse under * Er g°P^ ilus than under Timotheus, but 
Kallisthenes also, who had succeeded Timotheus in 
S^Kaii!?- the operations against Amphipolis, achieved no per- 
then$s both manent result It would appear that the Amphipoli- 
fui— " tans, to defend themselves against Athens, had invoked 
both tried. the aid of the Macedonian king Perdikkas, and 
placed their city in his hands. That prince had before acted in 
conjunction with the Athenian force under Timotheus against 
Olynthus ; and their joint invasion had so much weakened the 
Olynthians as to disable them from affording aid to Amphipolis. 
At least, this hypothesis explains how Amphipolis came now, for 
the first time, to be no longer a free city, but to be disjoined 
from Olynthus, and joined with (probably garrisoned by) Perdik¬ 
kas, as a possession of Macedonia. 1 Kallisthenes thus found 
himself at war under greater disadvantages than Timotheus; 
having Perdikkas as his enemy, together with Amphipolis. 
Nevertheless, it would appear, he gained at first great advantages, 
and reduced Perdikkas to the necessity of purchasing a truce by 
the promise to abandon the Amphipolitans. The Macedonian 
prince, however, having gained time during the truce to recover 
his strength, no longer thought of performing his promise, but 
held Amphipolis against the Athenians as obstinately as before. 
Kallisthenes had let slip an opportunity which never again 
returned. After having announced at Athens the victorious truce 
and the approaching surrender, he seems to have been compelled, 
on his return, to admit that he had been cheated into suspending 
operations at a moment when (as it seemed) Amphipolis migM. 
have been conquered. For this misjudgment or misconduct ,ne 
was put upon trial at Athens, on returning to his disappeared 
countrymen; and at the same time Ergophilus also, who had 
been summoned home from the Chersongsus for his ill-scccess or 
bad management of the war against Kotys. 2 The peojle were 
much incensed against both, but most against Ergophilus. 
Nevertheless it happened that Kallisthenes was tried trst, and 

himself off to Korkyra, and did iEschvnSs, Fals. Leg. p. 250,c. 14. 
nothing but plunder the allies (Diod6r. a The facts as stated in tie text are 

xvi. 96). the most probable result, i,s it seems 

1 Compare Demosthen. cont. Aria- to me, derivable from ^Bscl,inSs, Fals. 
tokrat. p. 669, s. 174—176; and Leg. p. 260, c. 14. 
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condemned to death. On the next day Ergophilus was tried. 
But the verdict of the preceding day had discharged the wrath of 
the Dikasts, and rendered them so much more indulgent that 
they acquitted him. 1 

Autokles was sent in place of Ergophilus to carry on war for 
Athens in the Hellespont and Bosphorus. It was not B .o. 362 — 
merely against Kotys that his operations were neces- 861 * 
sary. The Prokonnesians, allies of Athens, required Autokifis in 
protection against the attacks of Kyzikus; besides pont and** 
which, there was another necessity yet more urgent Convoy 18 
The stock of corn was becoming short, and the price for the ^ 
rising, not merely at Athens, but at many of the Sut^oftlFe 
islands in the iEgean, and at Byzantium and other Euxine * 
places. There prevailed therefore unusual anxiety, coupled with 
keen competition, for the com in course of importation from the 
Euxine. The Byzantines, Chalkedonians, and Kyzikenes had 
already begun to detain the passing corn-ships for the supply of 
their own markets , and nothing less than a powerful Athenian 
fleet could ensure the safe transit of such supplies to Athens 
herself. 2 The Athenian fleet, guarding the Bosphorus even from 
the Hieron inwards (the chapel near the junction of the Bosphorus 
with the Euxine), provided safe convoy for the autumnal exports 
of this essential article. 

In carrying on operations against Kotys, Autokles was favoured 
with an unexpected advantage by the recent revolt of b.o. 361. 
a powerful Thracian named MiltokythSs against that MiltokythSs 
prince. This revolt so alarmed Kotys, that he wrote gvoits from 
a letter to Athens in a submissive tone, and sent envoys Thrac&^-iii- 
to purchase peace by various concessions. At the same ®^ cess o£ 
time Miltokythes also first sent envoys, next went in Athenians, 
person, to Athens, to present his own case and solicit aid. He 
was however coldly received. The vote of the Athenian assembly, 
passed on hearing the case (and probably procured in part through 
the friends of Iphikrates), was so unfavourable,® as to send him 


1 Aristotel. Rhetoric, ii. 3,3. 
Ergophilus seems to have been 
fined (JDemosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 398, s. 
200 ). 

M Demosthen. adv. Polyclem, p. 
1207,s.6. v 


8 Demosthenes cont. Aristokr&t. p, 
666, s. 122; cont. Polyclem, p. 1207. 

OTe MiAtoacvOtj? airfare Korvos . . . 

iypd<f)7i rt Trap vplv ^(jnafxa tolovto, Si 
o6 k MiAro/cv<tys piv irrfjKdt «£o£i}0«is 
koX vopbCcrat vfx. as ov «rpo<rex«u» avr$, 
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away not merely in discouragement, but in alarm ; while Kotys- 
recovered all his power in Thrace, and even became master of the 
Sacred Mountain with its abundance of wealthy deposits. 
Nevertheless, in spite of this imprudent vote, the Athenians 
really intended to sustain Miltokythes against Kotys. Their 
general Autokles was recalled after a few montlis, and put upon 
his trial for having suffered Kotys to put down this enemy 
unassisted. 1 How the trial ended or how the justice of the case 
stood, we are unable to make out from* the passing allusions of 
Demosthenes. 

Menon was sent as commander to the Hellespont to supersede 
b .0 361 Autokl6s, and was himself again superseded after a 
few months by Timomachus. Convoy for the corn- 
Kmoma^ vessels out of the Euxine became necessary anew, as. 

command ^ P rece ^ m S year, and was furnished a second 

era in the time during the autumn of 361 b.c. by the Athenian 

The Athe- 0 * sill P s war J 2 not merely for provisions under trans- 

Sestos° Se P ort Athens, but also for those going to Maroneia, 

Thasos, and other places in or near Thrace. But affairs 
m the Chersonese became yet more unfavourable to Athens. In the 
winter of 361—360 B.c., Kotys, with the co-operation of a body 
of Abydene citizens and Sestian exiles, who crossed the Hellespont 
from Abydos, contrived to surprise Sestos, 3 the most important 


Korv? Si lytcparhs tov re 6pous rov lepou 
/cal twv 9i]<ravpo)t' eyevero. 

The word avrjXde implies that 
MiltokythSs was at Athens m person. 

The humble letter written by Kotys, 
in his first alarm at the revolt of 
Miltokythfis, is referred to by the 
orator, p 668, s. 136, 137. 

1 Beinosthenfis adv. Polycl. p. 1210, 
s. 16; Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. 
p. 656, s. 123. 

2 Demosthen. adv. Polyclem, p. 1212, 
s. 24—26; p. 1218, s. 27; p, 1225, s. 71. 

* Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 
678, s. 187. tK '-yap ’AfivSov, ttjs tov 
an-avra XP° vov viuv <y flpas, <eal o9ev 
$5<rav oi Stjcttov KaraAa£ovTC9, els Sijot&v 

4 f^ha* l <if * K<irv9 * 1S 

The other oration of Demosthenes 
(adv. Polycl. p. 1212) contains distinct 
intimation that Sestos was not lost by 
the Athenians until after November, 
861 B.c. Apollodorus the Athenian 
trlerarch was in the town at that time, 


as well as various friends whom he 
mentions; so that Sestos must have 
been still an Athenian possession in 
November, 361B c. 

It is lucky for some points of 
historical investigation that the 
purpose of this oration against 
Polykies (composed by Demosthenes, 
but spoken by Apollodorus) requires 
great precision and specification of 
dates, even to months and days. 
Apollodorus complains that he has. 
been constrained to bear the expense of 
a trierarchy, for four months beyond 
the year in which it was incumbent 
upon him jointly with a colleague. He 
sues the person whose duty it was to 
have relieved him as successor at the 
end of the year, hut who had kept aloof 
and cheated him. The trierarchy of 
Apollodorus began in August, 362 B.O., 
and lasted (not merely to August, 361 
B.C., its legal term, but) to November, 
361 b.c. 

Rehdantz (Vitae Ipliicratis, Chabriae, 
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place in tlie Chersonese, and the guard-post of the Hellespont on 
its European side, for all vessels passing in or out. The whole 
■Chersonese was now thrown open to his aggressions. He made 
preparations for attacking Elseus and Krithdte, the two other chief 
possessions of Athens, and endeavoured to prevail on Iphikrates to 
take part in his projects. But that general, though he had assisted 
Kotys in defence against Athens, refused to commit the more 
patent treason involved in aggressive hostility against her. He 
even quitted Thrace; but not daring at once to visit Athens, 
retired to Lesbos. 1 In spite of his refusal, however, the settlers 
and possessions of Athens in the Chersonese were attacked and 
imperilled by Kotys, who claimed the whole peninsula as his 
own, and established toll-gatherers at Sestos to levy the dues both 
of strait and harbour. 3 

The fortune of Athens in these regions was still unpropitious. 
All her late commanders—Ergophilus,Autokl6s,Menon, 
Timomachus—had been successively deficientmmeans, 
in skill, or in fidelity, and had undergone accusation 
at home. 3 Timomachus was n ow superseded by Kephi- the ^her- 
sodotus, a man of known enmity towards both Iphi- charidSnms 
krates and Kotys. 4 But Kephisodotus achieved no ^ther 
more than his predecessors, and had even to contend Jgm ^ 
against a new enemy, who crossed over from Abvdos 
to Sestos to reinforce Kotys—Charidemus with the mercenary 
division under his command. That officer, since his service three 
years before under Timotheus against Amphipolis, had been for 
some time in Asia, especially in the Troad. He hired himself to 
tlie satrap Artabazus, of whose embarrassments he took advan¬ 
tage to seize by fraud the towns of Skepsis, Kebren, and Ilium, 
intending to hold them as a little principality 5 Finding his 
position, however, ultimately untenable against the probable force 

drc., p. 144. note), in the valuable What is said in the latter passage 
chapters which he devotes to the about the youthful Kersobleptes is 
■obscure chronology of the period, has doubtless not less true of his father 
•overlooked this exact indication of the Kotys. 

time after which the Athenians lost # Demestben. pro Pkormione, p. 960, 
Sestos. He supposes the loss to s. 64; Domosth. Pals. Leg. p. 898, s. 
have taken place two or three years 200* 

■earlier. 4 Demostben. cont. Aristokrat. p. 

1 JDemosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 672, s. 184. 

<664, s. 156. 5 Demostben. cont. Aristokrat. p. 

a Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 071, s. 188. Compare Psoudo-Aristot. 
658, s. ISO ; p. 079, s. 211. (Economic, ii. 30. 
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of the satrap, lie sent a letter across to the Chersonese, to the 
Athenian commander Kephisodotus, asking for Athenian triremes 
to transport his division across to Europe ; in return for which, 
if granted, he engaged to crush Kotys and reconquer the Cher¬ 
sonese for Athens. This proposition, whether accepted or not, 
was never realized ; for Charidemus was enabled, through a truce* 
unexpectedly granted to him by the satrap, to cross over from 
Abydos to Sestos without any Athenian ships. But as soon as he 
found himself in the Chersonese, far from aiding Athens to recover 
that peninsula, he actually took service with Kotys against her ; 
so that Elseus and Krithote, her chief remaining posts, were in 
greater peril than ever. 1 2 

The victorious prospects of Kotys, however, were now unex- 
b.c. 360 . pectedly arrested. After a reign of twenty-four years, 
Assassma. was assassinated by two brothers, Python and 
tion oi Herakleid^s, Greeks from the city of iEnus in Thrace, 

K°ty&. an( i formerly students under Plato at Athens. They 

committed the act to avenge tlieir father ; upon whom, as it would 
appear, Kotys had inflicted some brutal insult, under the influence 
of that violent and licentious temper which was in him combined 
with an energetic military character. 3 Having made their escape, 
Python and his brother retired to Athens, where they were 


1 Domosthen. cont. Aristokrafc. pp. 
672, 673. 

The orator reads a letter (not cited 
however) from the governor of 
Krith&tS, announcing the formidable 
increase of force which threatened the 
place since the arrival of Charid§raus. 

2 Aristotle (Politic, v. 8,12) mentions 
the act, and states that the two young 
men did it to avenge their father. He 
does not expressly say what Ivotys had 
done to the father; but he notices 
the event in illustration of the general 
category—7roAAal S^emBdcrei? yeye^j/rai 

KalSta rb eis to crujua aio^vvea-ffai, rav 

twvdpxwv rtvdf (compare what Tacitus 
says about mos reffius—Annol. vi. 1). 
Aristotle immediately adds another 
case of cruel mutilation inflicted by 
Kotys—*A5aju.a$ S' irriemf Korvos 5ia 
ri iKTfx^Brjuat inr* avrov ireui wj>, 
vfipitrfidvos. 

Compare, about Kotys, Theopompus, 
Fragm. S3, od. Bidot, ap. Athenas. xii. 
pp. 531,532. 

Bohnecke (Forschungen auf dem 
Gebiete der Geschichte, pp. 725, 726) 


places tho death of Kotys in 859 B.c.; 
and seems to infer from Athenmus (vi. 
p. 248 ; xii. p. 531) that he had actual 
communication with Philip of Macedon 
as king, whose accession took place 
between midsummer. 860, and midsum* 
mer, 359 B c. But the evidence does 
not appear to me to bear out such a 
conclusion. 

The story citod by Athenseus from 
Hegesander, about letters reaching 
Philip from Kotys, cannot be tiue 
about this Kotys, because it seems- 
impossible that Philip, in the first year 
of his reign, can have had any such 
flatterer as Kleisophus; Philip being 
at that time in the greatest political 
embarrassments, ont of which he was. 
only rescued by his indefatigable 
energy and ability. And the journey 
of Philip to Onokarsis, also mentioned 
by Athenseus out of Theopompus, does- 
not imply any personal communication 
with Kotys. 

My opinion is that the assassination 
of Kotys dates more probably in SCO 
B.C. 
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received with every demonstration of honour, and presented with 
the citizenship as well as with golden wreaths ; partly as tyran¬ 
nicides, partly as having relieved the Athenians from an odious 
and formidable enemy. 1 Disclaiming the warm eulogies heaped 
upon him by various speakers in the assembly, Python is said to 
have replied—“ It was a god who did the deed ; we only lent our 
hands”: 2 an anecdote, which, whether it be truth or fiction, illus¬ 
trates powerfully the Greek admiration of tyrannicide. 

The death of Kotys gave some relief to Athenian affairs in the 
Chersonese. Of his children, even the eldest, Kerso- B Cm g 60 
bleptes, was only a youth moreover, two other Kersoble p. 
Thracian chiefs, Berisades and Amadokus, now started tSs succeeds 
up as pretenders to shares in the kingdom of Thrace. Sadis and' 
Kersobleptes employed as his main support and ^ffrfvSte— 
minister the mercenary general Charidemus, who ill-success 
either had already married, or did now marry, his ^KepSi- 8 
sister; a nnptial connexion had been formed in like ao4ot1IS - 
manner by Amadokus with two Greeks named Simon and Bianor 
—and by Berisades with an Athenian citizen named Athenodorus, 
who (like IpliikratSs and others) had founded a city, and possessed 
a certain independent dominion in or near the Chersonese. 4 
These Grecian mercenary chiefs thus united themselves by nuptial 
ties to the princes whom they served, as Seutbes had proposed to 
Xenophdn, and as the Italian Condottieri of the fifteenth century 
ennobled themselves by similar alliance with princely families— 
for example, Sforza with the Visconti of Milan. All these three 
Thracian competitors were now represented by Grecian agents. 
But at first, it seems, Charidemus on behalf of Kersobleptes was 
the strongest. He and his army were near Perinthus on the 
north coast of the Propontis, where the Athenian commander, 
Kephisodotus, visited him, with a small squadron of ten triremes, 
in order to ask for the fulfilment of those fair promises which 
Charidemus had made in his letter from Asia. But Charidemus 
treated the Athenians as enemies, attacked by surprise the seamen 


1 Bemosthenfis cont. Aristocrat, p. 
600, s. 142, p. 602, s. 160 ; p. 675, s. 
193. Plutarch, Be Sui Laude, p. 642 E: 
Plutarch, adv. Koloten, p. 1126 B. 

^ Plutarch, Be Sui Laude, ut sup. 

8 Bemosthen. cont. Aristokr. p. 074, 


8 . 19% jtxetpaKvAAtop, &C. 

4 JDemosth. cont. Aristocrat, pp. 623, 
624, s. 8—12; p. 064, s. 168 (in which 
passage may toe fairly taken to 

mean any near connexion by marriage). 
About Athenodorus, compare Iso- 
krat&s, Or. viii. (Do Pace) s. 31. 
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on shore, and inflicted upon them great damage, He then presse 
the Chersonese severely for several months, ai^d marched even 
into the midst of it, to protect a nest of pirates ^whom the Athe¬ 
nians were besieging at the neighbouring islet^ on 1 ^ e western 
coast—Alopekonnesus. At length, after seven moi^^s of unprofit¬ 
able warfare (dating from the death of Kotys), heU^ orce< * Hleplii- 
sodotus to conclude with him a convention so L disastrous and 


dishonourable, that as soon as known at Athens it vr^ indignantly 
repudiated. 1 Kephisodotus, being recalled in disglj race J was put 
upon his trial and fined ; the orator Demosthenes (ljj ve . are ^ld), 
who had served as one of the trierarchs in the fleet, ^ em 8 among 
his accusers. 2 \ 

Among the articles of this unfavourable conventi&m> one was 
that the Greek city of Kardia should be s® tic ially re- 
b o. 859. serve d to Chai'idemus himself. That city—V-niinently 
orospeets convenient from its situation on the isthmus cj^nccting 
of Athens the Chersonese with Thrace, claimed by the Athenians 
Chersonese as within the Chersonese, yet at the same vtime in* 
tensely hostile to Athens—became his plfincipal 
CharidS- station. 3 He was fortunate enough to seize, tMirough 
mus * treachery, the person of the Thracian Miltolaythes, 
who had been the pronounced enemy of Kotys, and hsld co¬ 
operated with Athens. But he did not choose to hand ovelr this 


1 Demosthen cont. Aristokrat. pp 
C74-670,s. 193—199. 

In sect. 194 are the words Si 
Kij£fccr4$oros errp ary y v, irpbs bv 
«uri>s (Charidemus) CTrsixxJje ryv Jmcr- 
ro\yv elec ivyv, kox at rpiypeic, at, or* fjv 
uSyKa ra rfjs crwrrjpt'as aurw, teal /d) 
ovy^utpovvros ’Aprafiagov <ra>geiv epeWov 
avrov. 

The verb fixe refers, in my judgment 
—not to the first coming out of 
Kephisodotus from Athens to take 
the command, as Weber (Comment, ad 
Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 460) and 
other commentators think, but—to 
the coming of Kephisodotus with ten 
triremes to Periv thus, near which place 
CharidOmus was, for the purpose of 
demanding fulfilment of what the 
latter had promised; see s. 196. 
When Kephisodotus came to him at 
Peri nth US ^irapovros ^tou ^ arparyyov — 
7rph$ 5k rJ )v eirterroA?}v tireiropfat —S, 195) 
to make this demand, then Chariddmus, 
instead of behaving honestly, acted 


like a traitor and an enemy. *100 
allusion to this antecedent letter® from 
CharidSmus to Kephisodotus »hows 
that the latter must have been oi» the 
spot for some time, and therefore ynat 
y/ee cannot refer to his first cormnng 
out. ■ . 

The term inra pyvas (s. 196 ) couwts, 
I presume, from the death of Koty*. 

s Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. « p. 
676, s 199: JSschinOs cont. Ktesiphoi®r. 
p. 384, c. 20. . .A 

DernosthenSs himself may probabjy 
have been among the trierarchs oauew 
before the Dikastery as witnesses 
prove what took place at 1 enntnm® 
and Alopekonnesus (Demosth- con^« 
Aristokrat. p. 676, s. 200); EuthyklGs,m 
the speaker of the discourse agairajP 
Aristokratds, had been himself also 1 
among the officers serving (p. 675, s* 
196: p. 683, s. 223). , t w 

2 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. P* 
679, s. 209 ; p. 681, s. 216. Demosthen. 
de Halonneso, p. 87, 9 . 42 . 
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important prisoner to Kersobleptes, because the life of Milto- 
kythls would thus have been saved ; it not being the custom of 
Thracians, in their intestine disputes, to put each other to death. 1 
We remark with surprise a practice milder than that of Greece, 
amidst a people decidedly more barbarous and bloodthirsty than 
the Greeks. CharidSmus accordingly surrendered MiltokythSs 
to the Karelians, who put the prisoner with his son into a boat, 
took them a little way out to sea, slew the son before the eyes of 
the father, and then drowned the father himself. 2 It is not 
improbable that there may have been some special antecedent 
causes, occasioning intense antipathy on the part of the Kardians 
towards MiltokythSs, and inducing OharidSmus to hand him 
over to them as an acceptable subject for revenge. However 
this may be, their savage deed kindled violent indignation 
among all the Thracians, and did much injury to the cause of 
Kersobleptes and Charidemus. Though Kephisodotus had been 
recalled, and though a considerable interval elapsed before any 
successor came from Athens, yet Bensades and Amadokus joined 
their forces in one common accord, and sent to the Athenians 
propositions of alliance, with request for pecuniary aid. Atheno- 
dorus, the general of Berisad&s, putting himself at the head of 
Thracians and Athenians together, found himself superior in the 
field to Kersobleptes and Charidemus, whom he constrained to 
accept a fresh convention dictated by himself. Herein it was 
provided that the kingdom of Thrace should be divided in equal 
portions between the three competitors ; that all three should 
concur in surrendering the Chersonese to Athens ; and that the 
son of a leading man named IphiadCs at Sestos, held by Chari- 
fhsmus as hostage for the adherence of that city, should be 
surrendered to Athens also. 3 

This new convention, sworn on both sides, promised to Athens 
the full acquisition which she desired. Considering the thing 

1 Demosthen. confc. Aristokra.fi. p. Perhaps there may have been an 
<376, s. 201. ovk oi/tos vofxifjLov rots Abydeno association now exercising 
@pa£lv aJU^Aovs clttoktlvvvvcu. <fcc, influence at Sestos; afc least we are 

2 Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. told that the revolution which deprived 

077, s. 201. the Athenians of Sestos was accom- 

a Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 677 plished in part by exiles who crossed 
a. 202—204. from Abycios; something* like the 

Anstotle (Politic, v. 6, 0) mentions relation between Argos and Corinth in 
the association or faction of Iphiadfis the years immediately preceding the 
as belonging to Abydos, not to Sestos. oeace of Antalkidas. 
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as done, the Athenians sent Chabrias as commander in one tri- 
b.o. 358. reme to receive the surrender, but omitted to send the 
charid&mus mone y requested by Athenodorus, who was accord* 
accept e fhe° constrained to disband his army for want of 

convention pay. Upon this Kersoblept^s and 1 2 Charidemus at 
doros-hfe once ^rew U P their engagement, refused to execute 
theCherso- conven tion just sworn, and constrained Chabrias, 
nese with who had come without any force, to- revert to the 
restored to former convention concluded with Kephi’sodotus. Dis- 
Athens. appointed and indignant, the Athenians disavowed 
the act of Chabrias, in spite of his high reputation,). They sent 
ten envoys to the Chersonese, insisting that the convention of 
Athenodorus should he re-sworn by all the threte Thracian 
competitors—Berisad^s, Amadokus, Kersobleptes; if the third 
declined, the envoys were instructed to take measures for making 
war npon him, while they received the engagements oft the other 
twOw But such a mission, without arms, obtained nothing from 
Charidemus and Kersobleptes except delay or refusal ; while 
Berisades and Amadokus sent to Athens bitter complaints 
respecting the breach of faith. At length, after some months— 
just after the triumphant conclusion of the expedition of Athens- 
against Euboea (358 b.c.) —the Athenian Chares arrived in the 
Chersonese, at the head of a considerable mercenary force. Then 
at length the two recusants were compelled to swear anew to the 
-convention of Athenodorus, in the presence of the latter as well as 
of Berisades and Amadokus. 1 And it would appear that before long 
its conditions were realized. Charidemus surrendered the Cher¬ 
sonese, of course including its principal town Sestos, to Athens; a 


1 Demosthen. confc. Aristokrat. p. the Chersonese at this time. Had he 

678, s. 20t>, 20(5; p. 680, s 211,212. The still refused to surrender Sestos, the 
arrival of Chares in the Hellespont is orator would not have failed to insist 
marked by DeraosthenSs as imraedi* on the fact emphatically against him. 
ately following the expedition of Besides, Demosthenes says, comparing 
Athens to dnve the Thebans out of the conduct of Philip towards the 
■Ettjoea, which took place about the Olynthians with that of KersobleptSs 
cuddle of 358 B.c. towards Athens—e/cetVo? ineivoi$ n<m- 

2 We see that Sestos must have been Saiav ovyI TY]vtKavr d-rreSiojeev, yvuc 
surrendered on this occasion, although anocrrepav ovkc$' old? t * &<nr<o itxty 
Dioddrus describes it as having been Ktpa-o/SA.&mjs Xeppivrtcrov (p. 656, s. 
conquered by Charts five years after 128). This distinctly announces that 
wards, in _the year 353 B.c. (Diod, xvi. the Chersonese was given back to- 
34). It is evident from the whole Athens, though reluctantly and tardily, 
tenorof the oration ',t Demosthenes by KersobleptSs. Sestos must have 
that Charidfimus did actually surrender been given up along with it, as the 
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yet he retained for himself Kardia, 1 which was affirmed (though 
the Athenians denied it) not to be included in the boundaries 
of that peninsula. The kingdom of Thrace was also divided 
between Kersobleptes, Berisades, and Amadokus ; which triple 
division, diminishing the strength of each, was regarded by 
Athens as a great additional guarantee for her secure possession 
of the Chersonese. 15 

It was thus that Athens at length made good her possession of 
the Chersonese against the neighbouring Thracian 
potentates. And it would seem that her transmarine B ‘°‘ 358 ’ 
power, with its dependencies and confederates, now Thetrans- 
stood at a greater height than it had ever reached empire of 
since the terrible reverses of 405 b.c. Among them now St its 
were numbered not only a great number of the iEgean ma^nm. 
islands (even the largest—Euboea, Chios, Samos, and eftectsof 0US 
.Rhodes), but also various continental possessions— qSestemade* 
Byzantium, the Chersonese, Maroneia, 4 with other against 
places on the southern coast of Thrace, and Pydna, 

Meth6n6, and Potidaea, with most of the region surrounding the 
Thermaic Gulf. 4 This last portion of empire had been acquired 
at the cost of the Olynthian fraternal alliance of neighbouring 


principal and most valuable post upon 
all accounts. If it be true (as Diodbrus 
states) that Charts in 353 B.C. took 
Sestos by siege, slew the inhabitants of 
military age and reduced the rest to 
slavery, we must suppose the town 
again to have revolted between 35S 
and 853 B.c.— that is, during the time 
of the Social War—which is highly 
probable. But there is much in the 
statement of DiodOrus which I cannot 
distinctly make out; for he says that 
KersobleptSs in 358 b.c., on account of 
his hatred towards Philip, surrendered 
to Athens all the cities in the 
Chersonese except Kardia. That bad 
already been done in 358 B.C., and 
without any reference to Philip; and 
if after surrendering the Chersonese in 
858 B.c., Kersobleptes had afterwards 
reconquered it, so as to have it again 
In his possession in the beginning of 
853 B.C.— it seems unaccountable that 
Demosthenes should say noting about 
the reconquest, in his oration against 
Aristokratfis, where he is trying to 
make all points possible against 
Kersobleptes. 


1 Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 681, 
s. 216. 

2 Demosth. cont. Aristokrat p. 623, 
s. 8; p. 054, s. 121. The chronology of 
these events as given by Rehdantz 
(Vitm Iphicratis, G’habriee, Ac., p. 147) 
appears to me nearly correct, in spite- 
of the strong objection expressed 
against it by Weber (Prolegg. ad 
Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. lxxiii) 
—and more exact than the chronology 
of Bohnecke, Forschungen, p. 727, who 
places the coming out of Kephisodotus. 
as general to the Chersonese in 358 B.C.. 
which is, I think, a full year too late 
Relidantz does not allow, as I think he* 
ought to do, for a certain interval 
between Kephisodotus and the Ten 
Envoys, during which Athenodorus. 
acted for Athens 

3 Demosthen cont. Polyclem, p. 
1212, s. 26 

< Demosthen Philippic, i. p 41, s. 
6. ^ «t xofiiv irore wels, St avSpes 'AQrj- 
vauot, HvSifav /cal IXortfiataj/ /cal M edutvrfv 
kaX ir&vra rhv roirov Titvrow 

qlkcio v kvkKw, Ac. 
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cities, against which Athens too, as well as Sparta, by an impulse 
most disastrous for the future independence of Greece, had made 
war with an inauspicious success. The Macedonian king Perdikkas, 
with a just instinct towards the future aggrandizement of his 
dynasty, had assisted her in thus weakening Olynthus; feeling 
that the towns on the Tkermaic Gulf, if they formed parts of a 
strong Olynthian confederacy of brothers and neighbours, recipro¬ 
cally attached and self-sustaining, would resist Macedonia more 
■effectively than if they were half-reluctant dependencies of 
Athens, even with the chances of Athenian aid by sea. The 
aggressive hand of Athens against Olynthus, indeed, between 
368—363 B.C., was hardly less mischievous, to Greece generally, 
than that of Sparta had been between 382—380 B.c. Sparta had 
crushed the Olynthian confederacy in its first brilliant promise ; 
Athens prevented it from rearing its head anew. Both conspired 
to break down the most effective barrier against Macedonian 
aggrandizement; neither was found competent to provide any 
adequate protection to Greece in its room. 

The maximum of her second empire, which I have remarked 
that Athens attained by the recovery of the Cherso¬ 
nese, 1 lasted but for a moment. During the very 
same year, there occurred that revolt among her 
principal allies, known by the name of the Social 
War, which gave to her power a fatal shock, and left 
of Philip of the field comparatively clear for the early aggressions 
of her yet more formidable enemy, Philip of Macedon. 
That prince had already emerged from his obscurity as a hostage 
in TliSbes, and had succeeded his brother Perdikkas, slain in a 
battle with the Illyrians, as king (360—359 B.C.). At first, his 
situation appeared not merely difficult, but almost hopeless. Not 
the most prescient eye m Greece could have recognized, in the 
inexperienced youth struggling at his first accession against rivals 
at home, enemies abroad, and embarrassments of every kind, the 
future conqueror of Chseroneia and destroyer of Grecian inde- 

31 have not made any mention of come to be spoken of in a future 
the expedition against Euboea (whereby chapter. But the recovery of the 
Athens drove the Theban invaders out Chersonese was the closing' event of a 
of that island), though it occurred just series of proceedings which had been 
about the same time as the recovery of going on for four years; so that I 
the Chersonese. could hardly leave that series un- 

That expedition will more properly finished. 


B.O. 358. 

Maximum 
of second 
Athenian 
empire- 
accession 
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pendence. How, by his own genius, energy, and perseverance, 
assisted by the faults and dissensions of his Grecian enemies, he 
attained this inauspicious eminence will be recounted presently. 


In 403 B.C., after the surrender of Athens, Greece was under 
the Spartan empire. Its numerous independent city communi¬ 
ties were more completely regimented undei one chief than they 
had ever been before, Athens and Thebes being both numbered 
among the followers of Sparta. 

But the conflicts already recounted (during an mterval of 
forty-four years, 404—403 B.c, to 360—359 b.c.) have wrought 
the melancholy change of leaving Greece more disunited and 
more destitute of presiding Hellenic authority than she had been 
at any time since the Persian invasion. Thebes, Sparta, and 
Athens had all been engaged in weakening each other, in which,, 
unhappily, each has been far more successful than m strengthen¬ 
ing herself. The maritime power of Athens is now indeed con¬ 
siderable, and may be called very great, if compared with the 
state of degradation to which she had been brought in 403 B.o. 
But it will presently be seen how unsubstantial is the foundation 
of her authority, and how fearfully she has fallen off iron! that 
imperial feeling and energy which ennobled her ancestors under 
the advice of PeriklSs. 

It is under these circumstances, so untoward for defence, that 
the aggressor from Macedonia arises. 
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CHAPTER LXXXI. 

SICILIAN AFFAIRS AFTER THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
ATHENIAN ARMAMENT BEFORE SYRACUSE. 

In the sixtieth chapter of this work, I brought down the history 
•of the Grecian, communities in Sicily to the close of the Athenian 
siege of Syracuse, where Nikias and Demosthenes with nearly 
their entire armament perished by so lamentable a fate. I now- 
resume from that point the thread of Sicilian events, which still 
continues so distinct from those of Peloponnesus and Eastern 
Greece, that it is inconvenient to include both in the same 
•chapters. 

If the destruction of the great Athenian armament (in Sep- 
15 c 413 tember, 413 B.c.) excited the strongest sensation 
throughout every part of the Grecian world, we may 
after°the imagine the intoxication of triumph with which it 
"°n mus t have been hailed in Sicily. It had been 
Athenian achieved (Gylippus and the Peloponnesian allies 
amament. hy the united efforts of nearly all the 

Grecian cities in the island, for all of them had joined Syra¬ 
cuse as soon as her prospects became decidedly encouraging, 
•except Naxus and Katana, which were allied with the Athenians, 
and Agrigentum, which remained neutral. 1 Unfortunately we 
know little or nothing of the proceedings of the Syracusans, 
immediately following upon circumstances of so much excitement 
and interest. They appear to have carried on war against Katana, 
where some fugitives from the vanquished Athenian army con¬ 
tributed to the resistance against them. 3 But both this city and 
Naxus, though exposed to humiliation and danger as allies of the 
•defeated Athenians, contrived to escape without the loss of their 
independence. The allies of Syracuse were probably not eager 
1 Tliucyd. vii. 50—58. 2 Lysias, Orat. xx. (pro Tolystrato), s. 2C, 27. 
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to attack them, and thereby to aggrandize that city further, while 
the Syracusans themselves also would be sensible of great exhaus¬ 
tion, arising from the immense efforts through which alone their 
triumph had been achieved. The pecuniary burdens to which 
they had been obliged to submit, known to Niki as during the 
last months of the siege, 1 2 and fatally misleading his judgment, 
were so heavy as to task severely their powers of endurance. 
After paying and dismissing with appropriate gratitude the 
numerous auxiliaries whom they had been obliged to hire, after 
celebrating the recent triumph and decorating the temples in a 
manner satisfactory to the exuberant joy of the citizens, 3 there 
would probably be a general disposition to repose rather than 
to aggressive warfare. There would be much destruction to be 
repaired throughout their territory, poorly watched or cultivated 
during the year of the siege. 

In spite of such exhaustion, however, the sentiment of exaspera¬ 
tion and vengeance against Athens, combined with Antictpa- 
gratitude towards the Lacedaemonians, was too power- impending 
ful to he balked. A confident persuasion reigned rumof^ 
throughout Greece that Athens 3 could not hold out revolution 
for one single summer after her late terrific disaster— at Thurii - 
a persuasion founded greatly on the hope of a large auxiliary 
squadron to act against her from Syracuse and her other enemies 
in Sicily and Italy. In this day of Athenian distress, such 
enemies of course became more numerous. Especially the city of 
Thurii in Italy, 4 which had been friendly to Athens and had 
furnished aid to Demosthenes in his expedition to Sicily, now 
underwent a change, banished three hundred of the leading 
philo-Athenian citizens (among them the rhetor Lysias), and 
espoused the Peloponnesian cause with ardour. The feeling of 
reaction at Thurii, and of vengeance at Syracuse, stimulated the 
citizens of both places to take active part in an effort promising 
to be easy and glorious, for the destruction of Athens and her 
empire. And volunteers were doubtless the more forward, as 
the Persian satraps of the sea-board were now competing with each 
other in invitations to the Greeks with offers of abundant pay. 

1 Thucyd. vii. 48, 49. 4 Thucydides, vii 38—57; Diony- 

2 Dioddr. xiii. 84. sins Halikamass., Judic. de Lysi&, p. 

5 Thucyd. viii. 2: compare vii. G5. 458. 
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Accordingly, in the summer of the year 412 b.c. (the year 
b.o. 412 . following the catastrophe of the Athenian armament), 
a Sicilian squadron of twenty triremes from Syracuse 
squadron and two from Selinus, under the command of Hermo- 
mokratsT' krat§s, reached Peloponnesus and joined the Lacedae- 
goesto. monian fleet in its expedition across the ASgean to 
AthensTn Miletus. Another squadron of ten triremes from 
the JSgeau. rp] aur ^ j under the Bhodian Dorieus, and a further 
reinforcement from Tarentum and Lokn followed soon after. It 
was Hermokrat^s who chiefly instigated his countrymen to this 
effort. 1 Throughout the trying months of the siege he had taken 
a leading part in the defence of Syracuse, seconding the plans of 
Gylippus with equal valour and discretion. As commander of 
the Syracusan squadron in the main fleet now acting against 
Athens in the iEgean (events already described in my sixty-first 
chapter), his conduct was not less distinguished. He was ener¬ 
getic in action, and popular in his behaviour towards those under 
his command; hut what stood out most conspicuously as well as 
most honourably was his personal incorruptibility* While the 
Peloponnesian admiral and trierarchs accepted the bribes of 
Tis$>aphern§s, conniving at his betrayal of the common cause and 
breach of engagement towards the armament, with indifference 
to the privations of their own unpaid seamen, HermokratSs and 
Dorieus were strenuous in remonstrance, even to the extent of 
drawing upon themselves the indignant displeasure of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian admiral Astyochus, as well as of the satrap himself. 2 
They were the more earnest in performing this duty, because the 
Syracusan and Thurian triremes were manned by freemen in 
larger proportion than the remaining fleet. 8 

The sanguine expectation, however, entertained by Hermo- 
Dfsap- kratis and his companions in crossing the sea from 
Sicily, that one single effort would gloriously close 
Kynossema war > was * ar ^ rom being realized. Athens resisted 
—second with unexpected energy ; the Lacedaemonians were so 
defeat at slack and faint-hearted, that they even let slip the 
Kyzitus. golden opportunity presented to them by the usurpa¬ 
tion of the Athenian Four Hundred. Tissaphernes was discovered 

1 Thucyd. viii. 20, 35, 91. 2 Thucyd. viii. 29, 45, 78, 84. 

3 Thucyd. viii. 84. 
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to be studiously starving and protracting the war for purposes of 
his own, which Hermokrat^s vainly tried to counterwork by a 
personal visit and protest at Sparta. 1 Accordingly the war trailed 
on with fluctuating success, and even renovated efficiency on the 
part of Athens ; so that the Syracusans at home, far from hearing 
announced the accomplishment of those splendid anticipations 
under which their squadron had departed, received news generally 
unfavourable, and at length positively disastrous. They were 
informed that their seamen were ill-paid and distressed; while 
Athens, far from striking her colours, had found means to 
assemble a fleet at Samos competent still to dispute the mastery 
of the Aegean. They heard of two successive naval defeats, 
which the Peloponnesian and Syracusan fleets sustained in the 
Hellespont 3 (one at Kynossema, 411 B.C., a second between 
Abydos and Dardanus, 410 b.c.) ; and at length of a third, more 
decisive and calamitous than the preceding, the battle of Kyzikus 
(409 b.c.), wherein the Lacedaemonian admiral Mindarus was 
slain, and the whole of his fleet captured or destroyed. In this 
defeat the Syracusan squadron were joint sufferers. Their seamen 
were compelled to burn all their triremes without exception, in 
order to prevent them from falling into the hands of the enemy ; 
and were left destitute, without clothing or subsistence, on the 
shores of the Propontis amidst the satrapy of Pharnabazus. 3, 
That satrap, with generous forwardness, took them into his pay, 
advanced to them clothing and provision for two months, and 
furnished them with timber from the woods of Mount Ida to 
build fresh ships. At Antandrus (in the Gulf of Adramyttium, 
one great place of export for Idaean timber), where the re¬ 
construction took place, the Syracusans made themselves so 
acceptable and useful to the citizens, that a vote of thanks and a 
grant of citizenship was passed to all of them who chose to 
accept it. 4 

In recounting this battle, I cited tbe brief and rude despatch, 
addressed to the Lacedaemonians by HippokratSs, surviving 
second officer of the slain Mindarus, describing the wretched 
condition of the defeated armament—“ Our honour is gone. 
Mindarus is slain. The men are hungry. We know not what 


1 ThucydL viii. 86. ® Xen. Hellen. 1 .1,19. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 106: Xen. Hell. i. 1,7. 4 Xen. llellen. i. 1,23—20. 

8—24 
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to do .” 1 This curious despatch has passed into history, be- 
Sufferings cailse ifc was interce P te(i by the Athenians, and"never 
of the reached its destination. But without doubt the 

seaS— calamitous state of facts, which it was intended to 
men? an 1 ^ ma ^ e ^ nown ) flew rapidly, under many different forms 
displeasure of words, both to Peloponnesus and to Syracuse, 
at Syracuse. g a( j ^ reality was, the first impression made by 
the news would probably be yet sadder; since the intervention 
of Pharnabazus, whereby the sufferers were so much relieved, 
would hardly be felt or authenticated until after some interval. 
At Syracuse, the event on being made known excited not only 
powerful sympathy with the sufferers, but also indignant 
displeasure against Hermokrates and his colleagues, who, having 
instigated their countrymen three years before, by sanguine hopes 
and assurances, to commence a foreign expedition for the purpose 
of finally putting down Athens, had not only achieved nothing, 
but had sustained a series of reverses, ending at length in utter 
ruin, from the very enemy whom they had pronounced to be 
incapable of further resistance. 

It was under such sentiment of displeasure, shortly after the 
of a Hem<> nt < ^ eat that a sentence of banishment was 

kratfs rm<> passed at Syracuse against Hermokrates and his 
coUeagues colleagues. The sentence was transmitted to Asia, 
Sentence and made known by Hermokrates himself to the 
catedby armament, convoked m public meeting. While 
SStotbe l amentm g and protesting against its alleged injustice 
armament, and illegality, he entreated the armament to maintain 
displeasure unabated good behaviour for the future, and to choose 
at ft. new admits f or the time until the successors 
nominated at Syracuse should arrive. The news was heard 
wi& deep regret by the trierarchs, the pilots, and the maritime 
soldiers or marines, who, attached to Hermokrates from his 
popular manner, his constant openness of communication with 
them, and his anxiety to collect their opinions, loudly proclaimed 
that they would neither choose nor serve under any other leaders.* 
But the admirals repressed this disposition, deprecating any 
resistance to the decree of the city. They laid down their 

1 Xen. Hellen. i» 1, 28, *Eppee tA r«v$p<$ • arroplojULe? H you) Sp&v, 

KaXa. Mtvaapos airetTcrova * ttuv&vti 2 Xen. Helled. i. 1, 27. 
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commands, inviting any man dissatisfied with them to prefer his 
complaint at once publicly, and reminding the soldiers of the 
many victories and glorious conflicts, both by land and sea, 
which had knit them together by the ties of honourable fellowship. 
3STo man stood forward to accuse them; and they consented, on 
the continued request of the armament, to remain in command, 
until their three successors arrived—Demarchus, Myskon, and 
Potamis. They then retired amidst universal regret, many of 
the trierarchs' even binding themselves by oath, that on returning 
to Syracuse they would procure their restoration* The change of 
commanders took place at Miletus. 1 

Though Hermokrates, in his address to the soldiers, would 
doubtless find response when he invoked the remem- Hermo- 
brance of past victories, yet he would hardly have ^^ised 1 
found the like response in a Syracusan assembly. For the Sy- 
if we review the proceedmgs of the armament since W hat he 
he conducted it from Syracuse to join the Pelopon- JeSize^tmt 
nesian fleet, we shall find that on the whole his expedi- his conduct 
tion had been a complete failure, and that his assurances Zander had 
of success against Athens had ended in nothing but been good * 
disappointment. There was therefore ample causq for the 
discontent of his countrymen. But on the other hand, as far as 
our limited means of information enable us to judge, the sentence 
of banishment against him appears to have been undeserved and 
unjust. For we cannot trace the ill-success of Hermokrates to 
any misconduct or omission on his part: in regard to personal 
incorruptibility, and strenuous resistance to the duplicity of 
Tissaphernes, he stood out as an honourable exception among a 
body of venal colleagues. That satrap, indeed, as soon as 
Hermokratls had fallen into disgrace, circulated a version of his 
own, pretending that the latter, having asked money from him 
and been refused, had sought by calumnious means to revenge 
such refusal. 2 But this story, whether believed elsewhere or not, 
found no credit with the other satrap Pharnabazus, who warmly 
espoused the cause of the banished general, presenting him with 
a sum of money even unsolicited. This money Hermokrates 
immediately employed in getting together triremes and mer¬ 
cenary soldiers to accomplish his restoration to Syracuse by 
1 Xen. Hellen. i. 1 , 27-81. a Thucyd. viii 85. 
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force. 1 We shall presently see how he fared in this attempt. 
Meanwhile we may remark that the sentence of banishment, 
though in itself unjust, would appear amply justified in the eyes 
of his countrymen by his own subsequent resort to hostile 
measures against them. 

The party opposed to Hermokratls had now the preponderance 
internal Syracuse, and by their influence probably the 

state of sentence against him was passed, under the grief and 
consXtion wrath occasioned by the defeat of Kyzikus. Unfor- 
of Dioki@s. tunately we have only the most scanty information as 
to the internal state of Syracuse during the period immediately 
succeeding the Athenian siege—a period of marked popular 
sentiment and peculiar interest. As at Athens under the 
pressure of the Xerxeian invasion, the energies of all the citizens, 
rich and poor, young and old, had been called forth for repulse of 
the common enemy, and had been not more than enough to achieve 
it. As at Athens after the battles of Salamis and Platosa, so at 
Syracuse after the destruction of the Athenian besiegers, the 
people, elate with the plenitude of recent effort, and conscious that 
the late successful defence had been the joint work of all, were in 
a state of animated democratical impulse, eager for the utmost 
extension and equality of political rights. Even before the Athe¬ 
nian siege, the government had been democratical—a fact which 
Thucydides notices as among the causes of the successful defence, 
by rendering the citizens unanimous in resistance, and by pre¬ 
venting the besiegers from exciting intestine discontent. - But in 
the period immediately after the siege, it underwent changes 
which are said to have rendered it still more democratical. On 
the proposition of an influential citizen named Diokles, a commis¬ 
sion of Ten was named, of which he was president, for the purpose 
of revising both the constitution and the legislation of the city. 
Some organic alterations were adopted, one of which was, that 
the lot should be adopted, instead of the principle of election, in 
the nomination of magistrates. Furthermore, a new code, or 
collection of criminal and civil enactments, was drawn up and 
sanctioned. We know nothing of its details, but we are told that 
its penalties were extremely severe, its determination of offences 
minute and special, and its language often obscure as well as 
i Xen. Helton. i. 1, 81; Diod6r. xhi, 68. fl Thucyd. vii. 55. 
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brief. It was known by the name of the Laws of Diokles, the 
chief of the committee who had prepared it. Though now adopted 
at Syracuse, it did not last long ; lor we shall find in five or six 
years the despotism of Dionysius extinguishing it, just as Peisis- 
tratus had put down the Solonian legislation at Athens. But it 
was again revived at the extinction of the Dionysian dynasty, after 
the lapse of more than sixty years, with comments and modifica¬ 
tions by a committee, among whose members were the Corinthians 
Kephalaus and Timoleon. It is also said to have been copied in 
various other Sicilian cities, and to have remained in force until 
the absorption of all Sicily under the dominion of the Romans . 1 

We have the austere character of Diokles illustrated by a story 
(of more than dubious credit , 2 3 * * and of which the like is difficulty of 
recounted respecting other Grecian legislators), that determining 
having inadvertently violated one of his own enact- constitution 
ments, he enforced the duty of obedience by falling on was * 
his own sword. But unfortunately we are not permitted to know 
the substance of his laws, which would have thrown so much light 
on the sentiments and position of the Sicilian Greeks. Nor can 
we distinctly make out to what extent the political constitution 
of Syracuse was now changed. For though Diodorus tells us that 
the lot was now applied to the nomination of magistrates, yet he 
does not state whether it was applied to all magistrates, or under 
what reserves and exceptions—such, for example, as those adopted 
at Athens. Aristotle too states that the Syracusan people, after 
the Athenian siege, changed their constitution from a partial 
democracy into an entire democracy. Yet he describes Dionysius, 
five or six years afterwards, as pushing himself up to the despotism 
by the most violent demagogic opposition, and as having accused, 
disgraced, and overthrown certain rich leaders then in possession 
of the functions of government 8 If the constitutional forms were 
rendered more democraticai, it would seem that the practice cannot 
have materially changed, and that the persons actually in leading 
function still continued to be rich men. 


1 Diod6r. xiii. S3—86. 

2 Compare Dio<16r. xiii. *76—about 
the banishment of Dioklgs. 

3 Aristotel. Politic, v. 8, 4. /cat iv 

’Svpa.Kovcrat.s 6 Srjp. os, atrto? yevofxcvos 

T>jy j/ucijs tov irokdfiov rov irpbs *K.$y\vaL- 


ovff, TroXtrcta; etj StifiOKparCav fitri- 
1 8aAe. 

V. 4, 6. ^ /cat Atoin/crtos Karnyopuv 
Aa<f>va.tov /cat t 8>v irkovartov i]£tu>0ig -njs 
rypai/j/t8os, fita rijv €\$pav rrurrcvOei? tog 
SrjfxoTt,K,bs &v. 
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The war carried on by the Syracusans against Naxus and Katana* 
Invasion after continuin g more tiian three years, 1 was brought 
from to a close by an enemy from without, even more for- 

Carthage. m id a bl e than Athens. This time, the invader was not 
Hellenic, but Phoenician—the ancient foe of Hellas, Carthage. 

It has been already recounted, how in the same eventful year 
State of the KC *) w bich transported XerxSs across the Helles- 
Cartha* * pont to meet his defeat at Salamis, the Carthaginians 
ginians had poured into Sicily a vast mercenary host under 
Hamilkar, for the purpose of reinstating in Himera the despot 
Terillus, who had been expelled by Theron of Agrigentum. On 
that occasion, Hamilkar had been slain, and his large army 
defeated, by the Syracusan despot Gelon, in the memorable battle 
of Himera. So deep had been the impression left by this defeat* 
that for the seventy years which intervened between 480—410 
B.a, the Carthaginians had never again invaded the island. They 
resumed their aggressions shortly after the destruction of the 
Athenian power before Syracuse; which same event had also 
stimulated the Persians, who had been kept in restraint while the 
Athenian empire remained unimpaired, again to act offensively 
for the recovery of their dominion over the Asiatic Greeks. The 
great naval power of Athens, inspiring not merely reserve but 
even alarm to Carthage, 2 had been a safeguard to the Hellenic world 
both at its eastern and its western extremity. No sooner was 
that safeguard overthrown than the hostile pressure of the 
foreigner began to be felt, as well upon Western Sicily as on the 
eastern coast of the iEgean. 

From this time forward for two centuries, down to the 
b.o 480 — conclusion of the second Punic war, the Carthaginians 
will be found frequent in their aggressive interventions 
Extent of in Sicily, and upon an extensive scale, so as to act 
S^wnpire powerfully on the destinies of the Sicilian Greeks. 
-Poland Whether any internal causes had occurred to make 
—Sby- ° D them abstain from intervention during the preceding 
Phoenicians. g enera t,ions, we are unable to say. The history of 
this powerful and wealthy city is very little known. We make 

1 Diod6r. xiii. 56. vov ilvou tt </ uu |/ cu . ov yap aveXma-rov 

2 Thucyd. vi. 84. Speech of Herrao- avroTf, aAA’ del 8 td <f>6pov clcrl urf irortt 
kratts^tojhis countrymen at Syracuse ’AByvatot avrots ini rf\v nokiv cK0toa , tv t . 

— Soml 8 c not Kal if KapxijSSva afin- <&C. 
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out a few facts, which impart a general idea both of her oligar¬ 
chical government, and of her extensive colonial possessions, but 
which leave us in the dark as to her continuous history. Her 
possessions were most extensive along the coast of Africa both 
eastward and westward from her city; comprehending also 
Sardinia and the Balearic isles, but (at this time, probably) few 
settlements in Spain. She had quite enough to occupy her 
attention elsewhere, without meddling in Sicilian affairs; the 
more so as her province in Sicily was rather a dependent ally 
than a colonial possession. In the early treaties made with Rome, 
the Carthaginians restrict and even interdict the traffic of the 
Romans both with Sardinia and Africa (except Carthage itself); 
but they grant the amplest licence of intercourse with the 
Carthaginian province of Sicily, which they consider as standing 
in the same relation to Carthage as the cities of Latium stood in 
to Rome. 1 While the connexion of Carthage with Sicily was 
thus less close, it would appear that her other dependencies gave 
her much trouble, chiefly in consequence of her own harsh and 
extortionate dominion. 

All our positive information, scanty as it is, about Carthage 
and her institutions, relates to the fourth, third, or second 
centuries b.o. ; yet it may be held to justify presumptive con¬ 
clusions as to the fifth century B.C., especially in reference to the 
general system pursued. The maximum of her power was 
attained before her first war with Rome, which began in 264 
B.c. ; the first and second Punic wars both of them greatly 
reduced her strength and dominion. Yet in spite of such reduc¬ 
tion we learn that about 150 B.C., shortly before the third Punic 
war, which ended in the capture and depopulation of the city, 

i Polybius, iii. 22,23,24. to be of earlier date, somewhere be- 

He gives three separate treaties tween 480—£10 B.c, This second treaty 
(either wholly or in part) between the is far more restrictive than the first, 
Carthaginians and Romans. The against the Romans, for it interdicts 
latest of the three belongs to the days them from all traffic either with S&r- 
of Pyrrhus, about 278 B.c.; the earliest dinia or Africa, except the city of Car- 
to 508 B.C. The intermediate treaty is thage itself; the first treaty permitted 
not marked as to date by any specific such trade under certain limitations 
evidence, but I see no ground for sup- and conditions. The second treaty 
posing that it is so late as 845 B.C., argnes a comparative superiority of 
which is the date assigned to it by Carthage to Rome, which would rather 
Casaubon, identifying it with the seem to belong to the latter half of the 
treaty alluded to by Livy, vii. 27. I fifth century B.c. than to the latter 
cannot but think that it is more likely half of the fourth. 
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not less than 700,000 souls 1 were computed in it, as occupants of 
a fortified circumference of above twenty miles, covering a penin¬ 
sula with its isthmus. Upon this isthmus its citadel Byrsa was 
situated, surrounded by a triple wall of its own, and crowned at 
its summit by a magnificent temple of iEsculapius. The 
numerous population is the more remarkable, since Utica (a 
considerable city, colonized from Phoenicia more anciently than 
even Carthage itself, and always independent of the Cartha¬ 
ginians, though in the condition of an inferior and discontented 
ally) was within the distance of seven miles from Carthage 2 on 
the one side, and Tunis seemingly not much farther off on the 
other. Even at that time, too, the Carthaginians are said to have 
possessed 300 tributary cities in Libya. 3 Yet this was but a 
small fraction of the prodigious empire which had belonged to 
them certainly in the fourth century b.c., and in all probability 
also between 480—410 B.c. That empire extended eastward as 
far as the Altars of the Philseni, near the Great Syrtis, westward 
all along the coast to the Pillars of Herakles and the western 
coast of Morocco. The line of coast south-east of Carthage, as far 
as the bay called the Lesser Syrtis, was proverbial (under the 
name of Byzacium and the Emporia) for its fertility. Along 
tins extensive line were distributed indigenous Libyan tribes, 
living by agriculture; and a mixed population called Liby- 
Plicenicians, formed by intermarriage and coalition of some of 
these tribes either with colonists from Tyre and Sidon, or perhaps 
with a Canaanitish population akin in race to the Phoenicians, 
yet of still earlier settlement in the country. 4 These Liby- 
Phoemcians dwelt in towns, seemingly of moderate size and un¬ 
fortified, but each surrounded by a territory ample and fertile, 
yielding large produce. They were assiduous cultivators, but 
generally unwarlike, which latter quality was ascribed by ancient 
theory to the extreme richness of their soiL 5 Of the Liby- 


1 Strabo, xvii. pp. 832, 838; Livy, 
Epitome, lib. 51. 

Strabo gives the circumference as 
360 stadia, and the breadth of the 
isthmus as 60 stadia. But this is 
noticed by Barth as much exaggerated 
(Wanderungen auf der Kuste des Mit- 
telmeers, p. 85). 

2 Appian. Beb. Punic, viii. 75. 


3 Strabo, vi sup. 

4 This is the view of Movers, sus¬ 
tained with much plausibility, in his 
learned and instructive work— 
Geschichte der Phcenizier, vol ii. part 
ii. pp. 485—455. See Diodor. xx. 55. 

5 Livy, xxix. 25. Compare the last 
chapter of the history of Herodotus. 
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Phoenician towns the number is not known to us, but it must 
have been prodigiously great, since we are told that both Agatho- 
klds and Regulus in their respective invasions captured no less 
than 200. A single district, called Tuska, is also spoken of as 
having 50 towns. 1 

A few of the towns along the coast—Hippo, Utica, Adrumetum, 
Thapsus, Leptis, &c.—were colonies from Tyre, like Harah <ieal 
Carthage herself. With respect to Carthage, there- fag of 
fore, they stood upon a different footing from the towSTher 
Liby-Phoenician towns, either maritime or in the subjects, 
interior. Yet the Carthaginians contrived in time to sent out 
render every town tributary, with the exception of Carthage. 
Utica. They thus derived revenue from all the in¬ 
habitants of this fertile region, Tyrian, Liby-Phoenician, and 
indigenous Libyan; and the amount which they imposed appears 
to have been exorbitant. At one time, immediately after the first 
Punic war, they took from the rural cultivators as much as one- 
half of their produce, 2 and doubled at one stroke the tribute 
levied upon the towns. The town and district of Leptis paid to 
them a tribute of one talent per day, or 365 talents annually. 
Such exactions were not collected without extreme harshness of 
enforcement, sometimes stripping the tax-payer of all that he 
possessed, and even tearing him from his family to be sold in 
person for a slave. 3 Accordingly, the general sentiment among 


1 Dioddr, xv, 17; Appian. viii. 8, 68. 

2 Colonel Leake observes, with re¬ 
spect to the modern Greeks, who work 
on the plains of Turkey, upon the 
landed property of Turkish proprietors 
—“The Helots seem to have resembled 
the Greeks, who labour on the Turkish 
farms %n the plains of Turkey, and who 
are bound to account to their masters 
for one-half of the produce of the 
soil, as Tyrtseus says of the Messenians 
of his time— 

*Cltnrep ovoi fieyaAot? a^Oecri rcip6ixcvoi 
AeanrcxrvvoiCTL <£<?povTey, avayKairjt viro 
" Avyp-^s, ^ 

H/ucrv nav, ocrcrov teapirov apovpa fyepoi. 

(Tyrtseus, Frag. 6, ed. Schneid.) 
The condition of the Greeks in the 
mountainous regions is not so hard” 
(Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 168). 

3 Polybius, i. 72; Livy, xxxiv. 62. 

Movers (Geschichte der Phoenizier, 


ii. 2, p. 466) assigns this large assess¬ 
ment to Leptis Magna; but the passage 
of Livy can relate only to Leptis Parva, 
in the region called Emporia. 

Leptis Magna was at a far greater 
distance from Carthage, near the Great 
Syrtis. 

Dr. Barth (Wanderungen durch die 
Ktistenldnder des Mittellandischen 
Meers, pp. 81—146) has given a recent 
and valuable examination of the site 
of Carthage and of the neighbouring 
regions. On his map, however, the 
territory called Emporia is marked 
near the Lesser Syrtfs, 200 miles from 
Carthage (Pliny, N. H. v. 8). Yet it 
seems certain that the name Emporia 
must have comprised the territory 
south of Carthage and approaching 
very near to the city; for Scipio Afri- 
canus, in his expedition from Sicily, 
directed his pilots to steer for Emporia. 
He intended to land very near Car- 
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the dependencies towards Cartilage was one of mingled fear and 
hatred, which rendered them eager to revolt on the landing of 
any foreign invader. In some cases the Carthaginians seem to 
have guarded against such contingences by paid garrisons ; but 
they also provided a species of garrison from among their own 
citizens, by sending out from Carthage poor men, and assigning 
to them lots of land with the cultivators attached. This pro¬ 
vision for poor citizens as emigrants (mainly analogous to the 
Roman colonies), was a standing feature in the Carthaginian 
political system, serving the double purpose of obviating discon¬ 
tent among their town population at home, and of keeping watch 
over their dependencies abroad. 1 


In the fifth century B.a, the Carthaginians had no apprehen- 


Military 
force of 
Cartilage. 


sion of any foreign enemy invading them from sea¬ 
ward : an enterprise first attempted in 316 B.C., to 
the surprise of every one, by the Syracusan Agatho- 


kl£s. Nor were their enemies on the land side formidable as 


conquerors, though they were extremely annoying as plunderers. 
The Numidians and other native tribes, half-naked and predatory 
horsemen, distinguished for speed as well as for indefatigable 
activity, so harassed the individual cultivators of the soil, that 


the Carthaginians dug a long line of ditch to keep them off. 2 
But these barbarians did not acquire sufficient organization to act 


for permanent objects, until the reign of Masinissa and the 
second Punic war with Rome. During the fifth and fourth 
centuries b.c., therefore (prior to the invasion of Agathokles), the 
warfare carried on by the Carthaginians was constantly aggressive 
and in foreign parts. For these purposes they chiefly employed 


tbage; and he actually did land on 
the White Cape, near to that city, hut 
on the north side, and still nearer to 
Utica. This region north of Carthage 
was probably not included in the name 
Emporia (Livy, xxix. 26—27). 

1 Aristotel. Politic, ii. 8, 9; vi. 8, 6. 

2 Appian. viii. 82, 64, 69; Phlegon. 
Trail de Mirabilibus, c. 18. Euju^os 

<v H<rpiijyr}<ret, Kap^>jfiovtovs 
treptrou^pevovras rr/u totav jtirapxCav, 
cvptiv opvcrcrovras 5uo oveeXeTOVs ev cropa* 
KtlfJXVOVSj <fec. 

The lme of trench, however, was 
dug apparently at an early stage of 
the Carthaginian dominion; for the 


Carthaginians afterwards, as they 
grew more powerful, extended their 
possessions beyond the trench, as we 
see by the passages of Appian above 
referred to. 

Movers (Gesch. der Phceniz. ii. 2, p. 
457) identities this trench with the one 
which Pliny names near Theme on the 
Lesser Syrtis, as having been dug by 
order of the second Afncanus, to form 
a boundary between the Roman pro¬ 
vince of Africa and the dominion of 
the native kings (Pliny, H. N. v. 8). 
But I greatly doubt such identity. It 
appears to me that this last is distinct 
from the Carthaginian trench. 
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foreign mercenaries, hired for the occasion from Italy, Gaul, 
Spain, and the islands of the Western Mediterranean, together 
with conscripts from their Libyan dependencies. The native 
Carthaginians, 1 though encouraged by honorary marks to under¬ 
take this military service, were generally averse to it, and 
sparingly employed. But these citizens, though not often sent 
on foreign service, constituted a most formidable force when 
called upon. No less than forty thousand hoplites went forth 
from the gates of Carthage to resist Agathokles, together with one 
thousand cavalry and two thousand war-chariots. 2 An immense 
public magazine—of arms, muniments of war of all kinds, and 
provisions—appears to have been kept in the walls of Byrsa, the 
citadel of Carthage. 3 A chosen division of 2500 citizens, men of 
wealth and family, formed what was called the Sacred Band of 
Carthage, 4 distinguished for their bravery in the field as well as 
for the splendour of their arms, and the gold and silver plate 
which formed part of their baggage. We shall find these citizen 
troops occasionally employed on service in Sicily ; but most part 
of the Carthaginian army consists of Gauls, Iberians, Libyans, 
&c., a mingled host got together for the occasion, discordant in 
language as well as in customs. Such men had never any attach¬ 
ment to the cause in which they fought, seldom to the com¬ 
manders under whom they served; while they were often treated 
by Carthage with bad faith, and recklessly abandoned to destruc¬ 
tion. 5 A military system such as this was pregnant with danger, 
if ever the mercenary soldiers got footing in Africa; as happened 
after the first Punic war, when the city was brought to the brink 
of ruin. But on foreign service in Sicily these mercenaries often 
enabled Carthage to make conquest at the cost only of her money, 
without any waste of the blood of her own citizens. The 


1 A Carthaginian citizen wore as 
many rings as he had served campaigns 
(Aristotel. Politic, vii. 2, 6). 

2 Diod6r. xx. 10. 

3 Appian, viii. 80. Twenty thousand 
panoplies, together with an immense 
stock of weapons and engines of siege, 
were delivered up to the perfidious 
manoeuvres of the Romans, a little 

before the last siege of Carthage. 

See Botticher, Geschichte aer Car- 
thager, pp. 20—26. 


4 DiodOr. xvi. 8. 

5 See the striking description in 
Livy of the motley composition of the 
Carthaginian mercenary armies, where 
he bestows just admiration on the 
genius of Hannibal, for having always 
maintained his ascendency over them, 
and kept them in obedience and har¬ 
mony (Livy, xxviil. 12). Compare Poly¬ 
bius,! 66—67, and the maimer in which 
Xmilkon abandoned his mercenaries to 
destruction at Syracuse (DiodOr. xiv. 
75—77). 
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Carthaginian generals seem generally to have relied, like 
Persians, upon numbers, manifesting little or no military skill; 
until we come to the Punic wars with Rome, conducted under 
Hamilkar Barca and his illustrious son Hannibal. 

Respecting the political constitution of Carthage, the facts 
Political known are too few, and too indistinct, to enable us to 
of^artha°e com P re ^ en ^ rea ^ working. The magistrates most 
conspicuous in rank and precedence were the two 
Kings or Suffetes, who presided over the Senate . 1 They seem to 
have been renewed annually, though how fax the same persons 
were re-eligible or actually re-chosen we do not know; but they 
were always selected out of some few principal families or gentes. 
There is reason for believing that the genuine Carthaginian 
citizens were distributed into three tribes, thirty curiae, and three 
hundred gentes, something in the manner of the Roman patri¬ 
cians. From these gentes emanated a Senate of three hundred, 
out of which again was formed a smaller council or committee of 
thirty principes representing the curise ; 2 sometimes a still 
smaller, of only ten princypes. These little councils are both 
frequently mentioned in the political proceedings of Carthage; 
and perhaps the Thirty may coincide with what Polybius calls 
the Gerusia or Council of Ancients, the Three Hundred with 
that which he calls the Senate . 3 Aristotle assimilates the two 
Kings (Suffetes) of Carthage to the two Kings of Sparta, and the 
Gerusia of Carthage also to that of Sparta , 4 which latter consisted 
of thirty members, including the Kings who sat in it But 
Aristotle does not allude to any assembly at Carthage analogous 
to what Polybius calls the Senate. He mentions two Councils, 
one of one hundred members, tbe other of one hundred and four; 
and certain Boards of Five—the Pentarchies. He compares the 
Council of one hundred and four to the Spartan Ephors; yet 


i Inhere were in like manner two pp. 483—499. 

Suffetes in Gades and each ot the * Polybius, x. 18; Livy, xkx. 16. 
other Phoenician colonies (Livy, xxviii. Yet again Polybius in another place 
37). Cornelius Nepos (Hannibal, c. 7) speaks of the Gerontion at Carthage 
talks of Hannibal as having been made as representing the aristocratical force, 
king (rex) when he was invested with and as opposed to the ir\y9os or people 
his great foreign military command, at (vL 51). It wonld seem that by r«po^- 
twenty-two years of age. So Dioddrus nov he must mean the same as the 
(xiv, 54) talks about Imilkon. and Hero- assembly called in another passage (x. 
dotus (vii. 166) about Hamilkar. 18) SvyieAijros 

a See Movers, Die Phdnizier, it 1 4 Aristotel. Politic, ii. 8,2. 
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again lie talks of the Pentarchies as invested with extensive 
functions, and terms the Council of one hundred the greatest 
authority in the state. Perhaps this last Council was identical 
with the assembly of one hundred Judges (said to have been 
chosen from the Senate as a check upon the generals employed), 
or Ordo Judicum ; of which Livy speaks after the second Punic 
war as existing with its members perpetual, and so powerful that 
it overruled all the other assemblies and magistracies of the state. 
Through the influence of Hannibal, a law was passed to lessen 
the overweening power of this Order of Judges, causing them to 
be elected only for one year, instead of being perpetual. 1 

These statements, though coming from valuable authors, convey 
so little information, and are withal so difficult to re- oligarchical 
concile, that both the structure and working of the JStaraent 1 
political machine at Carthage may be said to be at Carthage. 
unknown. 2 But it seems clear that the general spirit of the 
government was highly oligarchical; that a few rich, old, and 
powerful families divided among themselves the great offices and 
influence of the state ; that they maintained themselves in 
pointed and even insolent distinction from the multitude ; 3 that 
they stood opposed to each other in bitter feuds, often stained by 
gross perfidy and bloodshed ; and that the treatment with which,, 
through these violent party-antipathies, unsuccessful generals 
were visited, was cruel in the extreme. 4 It appears that wealth 
was one indispensable qualification, and that magistrates and 
generals procured their appointments in a great measure by 
corrupt means. Of such corruption, one variety was the habit 
of constantly regaling the citizens in collective banquets of the 
curies or the political associations, a habit so continual, and 
embracing so wide a circle of citizens, that Aristotle compares 
these banquets to the phidiPia or public mess of Sparta. 6 There- 

1 Livy, xxxiii. 46. Justin (xix. 2) s Valerius Max. ix. 5, 4. “ Tnsolen- 

mentions the 100 select Senators set ties inter Oarthaginiensem et Cana* 
apart as judges. panum senatum quasi seraulatio fmt. 

2 Heeren (Ideen fiber den Verkehr Ille enim separato k plebe balneo 

der Alten Welt, part ii. p. 188, 3rd lavabatur, hie di verso foroutebatur." 
edition) and Kluge (in his Dissertation, 4 Dioddr. xx. 10; xxiii. 0; \aler. 

Aristoteles de Politi& Carthaginien- Max. ii. 7,1. 

sium, Wratisl. 1824) have discussed all 5 AristoteL Politic, ili. 6, 6. 
these passages with ability. But their These banquets must have been* 
materials do not enable them to reach settled, daily proceedings, as well as- 

any certainty. multitudinous, in order to furnish even 
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was a Demos, or people, at Carthage, who were consulted on parti¬ 
cular occasions, and before whom propositions were publicly 
debated, in cases where the Suffetes and the small Council were 
not all of one mind. 1 How numerous this Demos was, or what 
proportion of the whole population it comprised, we have no 
means of knowing. But it is plain, that whether more or less 
considerable, its multitude was kept under dependence to the 
rich families by stratagems such as the banquets, the lucrative 
appointments with lots of land in foreign dependencies, &c. The 
purposes of government were determined, its powers wielded, and 
the great offices held—Suffetes, Senators, Generals, or Judges—by 
1;he members of a small number of wealthy families, and the chief 
opposition which they encountered was from their feuds against 
each other. In the main, the government was conducted with skill 
.and steadiness, as well for internal tranquillity as for systematic 
foreign and commercial aggrandizement. Within the knowledge 
-of Aristotle, Carthage had never suffered either the successful 
usurpation of a despot, or any violent intestine commotion. 2 

The first eminent Carthaginian leader brought to our notice is 
Powerful Ma §° (seemingly about 530—500 B.O.), who is said to 
families at have mainly contributed to organize the forces and 
~Mago, e extend the dominion of Carthage. Of his two sons, 
HaSrubaL one > HasdrubaJ, perished after a victorious career in 
Sardinia; 3 the other, Hamilkar, commanding at the 


apparent warrant for the comparison 
which Aristotle makes with the Spar¬ 
tan public mess. But even granting 
the analogy on these external points, 
the intrinsic difference of character 
and purpose between the two must 
have been so great that the compari¬ 
son seems not happy. 

Livy (xxxiv. 61) talks of the drculi 
et convivia at Carthage; but this is 
probably a general expression, without 
particular reference to the publio ban¬ 
quets mentioned by Aristotle. 

1 AristoteL Politic. 1L 8, 8. 

3 Aristot. Polit. ii. 8, X. He briefly 
alludes to the abortive conspiracy of 
Hanno (v. 6, 2), which is also men¬ 
tioned in Justin (xxi. 4). Hanno is 
said to have formed the plan of putting 
to death the Senate, and making him¬ 
self despot. But he was detected, and 
■executed under the severest tortures. 


all his family being put to death along 
with him. 

Not only is it very difficult to make 
out Aristotle's statements about the 
Carthaginian government, but some of 
them are even contradictory. One of 
these (v. 10, 8) has been pointed out by 
M. Barth41emy St. Hilaire, # who pro¬ 
poses to read iv Xcl\kt]S6ui instead of 

KapxvMw- In another place (v. 10, 
4) Anstotle calls Carthage («v K apw 
S6vi SrjfAOKparovfnevfl) a state democra¬ 
tically governed, which cannot he 
reconciled with what he says in ii. 8; 
respecting its government. 

Aristotle compares the Council of 
104 at Carthage to the Spartan Ephors. 
But it is not easy to see how so nume¬ 
rous a body could have transacted the 
infinite diversity of administrative aiul 
other business performed by the five 
Ephors. 

3 Justin, xix. 1. 
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battle of Himera in Sicily, was there defeated and slain by Gelon, 
as has been already recounted. After the death of Hamilkar, his 
son Giskon was condemned to perpetual exile, and passed his life 
in Sicily at the Greek city of Selinus. 1 But the sons of Hasdrubal 
still remained at Carthage, the most powerful citizens in the state, 
carrying on hostilities against the Moors and other indigenous 
Africans, whom they compelled to relinquish the tribute which 
Carthage had paid, down to that time, for the ground whereon 
the city was situated. This family are said indeed to have been 
so powerful, that a check upon their ascendency was supposed to 
be necessary; and for that purpose the select One Hundred 
Senators sitting as Judges were now nominated for the first 
time. 2 Such wars in Africa doubtless tended to prevent the 
Carthaginians from further interference in Sicily, during the 
interval between 480—410 b.c. There were probably other 
causes also not known to us, and down to the year 413 B.c. the 
formidable naval power of Athens (as has been already remarked) 
kept them on the watch even for themselves. But now, after the 
great Athenian catastrophe before Syracuse, apprehensions from 
that quarter were dissipated, so that Carthage again found leisure 
as well as inclination to seek in Sicily both aggrandizement and 
revenge. 

It is remarkable that the same persons, acting in the same 
quarrel, who furnished the pretext or the motive for B o. 4 io, 
the recent invasion by Athens, now served in the like Q Uarrel 
capacity as prompters to Carthage. The inhabitants between 
of Egesta, engaged in an unequal war with rival Selinus in* 
neighbours at Selinus, were in both cases the soliciting Sicily * 
parties. They had applied to Carthage first, without success, 8 
before they thought of sending to invoke aid from Athens. This 
war indeed had been for the time merged and forgotten in the 
larger Athenian enterprise against Syracuse, but it revived after 
that catastrophe, wherein Athens and her armament were ship¬ 
wrecked. The Egestaeans had not only, lost their protectors, but 


1 Diod8r. xiii. 
a Justin, six. 2. 

8 Diodfir. xii. S2. 

It seems probable that the war 
which Dioddrus mentions to have 
taken place in 452 B.c., between the 


Egestseans and Lilybseans, was really 
a war between Egesta and Selinus 
(see Diod6r. xi. 86, with Wesseling’s 
note). Lilybseum as a town attained 
no importance until after the capture 
of Moty§ by the elder Dionysius in 896 
B.C. 
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Lad incurred aggravated hostility from their neighbours, for 
having brought upon Sicily so formidable an ultramarine enemy. 
Their original quarrel with Selinus had related to a disputed 
portion of border territory. This point they no longer felt com¬ 
petent to maintain, under their present disadvantageous circum¬ 
stances. But the Selinuntines, confident as well as angry, were 
now not satisfied with success in their original claim: they 
proceeded to strip the Egestseans of other lands indisputably 
belonging to them, and seriously menaced the integrity as well as 
the independence of the city. To no other quarter could the 
Egestseans turn, with any chance of finding both will and power 
to protect them, except to Carthage. 1 

The town of Egesta (non-Hellenic, or at least only semi-Hellenic) 
Application was s ^ uate< * 011 or near northern line of Sicilian 
J^Egestato coast, not far from the western cape of the island, and 
ioraidS * n immediate neighbourhood of the Carthaginian 
granted— 11 set ^ ements —Moty8, Panormus (now Palermo), and 
eagerness of Soloeis or Soluntum. Selinus also was near the 
Hannibal. wes t e rn cape, but on the southern coast of Sicily, 
with its territory conterminous to the southern portion of Egesta. 
When therefore the Egestsean envoys presented their urgent 
supplications at Carthage for aid, proclaiming that unless assisted 
they must be subjugated and become a dependency of Selinus, 
the Carthaginians would not unreasonably conceive that their 
own Sicilian settlements would be endangered, if their closest 
Hellenic neighbour were allowed thus to aggrandize herself. 
Accordingly they agreed to grant the aid solicited, yet not 
without much debate and hesitation. They were uneasy at the 
idea of resuming military operations in Sicily—which had been 
laid aside for seventy years, and had moreover left such disastrous 
recollections 2 —at a moment when Syracusan courage stood in 
high renown, from the recent destruction of the Athenian 
armament But the recollections of the Gelonian victory at 
Himera, while they suggested apprehension, also kindled the 
appetite of revenge, especially in the bosom of Hannibal, the 
grandson of that general Hamilkar who had there met his death. 
Hannibal was at this moment King, or rather first of the two 
Suffetes, chief executive magistrate of Carthage, as his grandfather 
1 Diodbr. xiii. 48. 3 Dioddr. xiii. 43. 
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liad been seventy years before. So violent had been tbe impression 
made upon the Carthaginians by the defeat of Himera, that they 
had banished Giskon, son of the slain general Hamilkar and father 
of Hannibal, and had condemned him to pass his whole life in 
exile. He had chosen the Greek city of Selinus, where probably 
Hannibal also had spent his youth, though restored since to his- 
country and to his family consequence, and from whence he 
brought back an intense antipathy to the Greek name, as well as 
an impatience to wipe off by a signal revenge the dishonour both 
of his country and of his family. Accordingly, espousing with 
warmth the request of the Egestseans, he obtained from the 
Senate authority to take effective measures for their pro¬ 
tection. 1 

His first proceeding was to send envoys to Egesta and Selinus, 
to remonstrate against the encroachments of the 410 
Selinuntines; with further instructions, in case re¬ 
monstrance proved ineffectual, to proceed with the niaifu^oya 
Egestaeans to Syracuse, and there submit the whole - ^ 

dispute to the arbitration of the Syracusans. He neutrality 
foresaw that the Selinuntines, having superiority of oi Syracuse ' 
force on their side, would refuse to acknowledge any arbitration ; 
and that the Syracusans, respectfully invoked by one party hut 
rejected by the other, would stand aside from the quarrel altogether. 
It turned out as he had expected. The Selinuntines sent envoys 
to Syracuse, to protest against the representations from Egesta 
and Carthage, but declined to refer their case to arbitration. 
Accordingly, the Syracusans passed a vote that they would 


1 Diodflr. xiii. 43. Konetmicrav orpa- 
rriyov rhv ’Avvipav, /caTct vdpovs Tore 
fiaorLkcvovTa. oCtos fie ijv vIojv'os fj.kv tov 
irpos r«A tovet. Trokepyjoravros 'AjtuA/cou, zeal 
irpos *1 re\evTi}<ravTos, vLos fie r«r- 
Ktovog, os fied rijy rov irarpos $tto.v e</>v» 
yafievfirj, xai /eare/SiWei/ ev rfi 'Zekkvov m. 
o fi ow Aim'jSas, wv piy /cat (frveret 
fi.tcre\\Yjv y ofxois fie ras rS>v irpoyovoiv 
artutas fit opduxra<r6at. fiovkopevos, &C. 

The banishment of Giskon, and that 
too for the whole of his life, deserves 
notice, as a point of comparison 
between the Greek republics and 
Carthage. A defeated general in 
Greece, if lie survived his defeat, was 
not unfrequently banished, even where 
there seems neither proof nor pro- 

8 - 


bability that he had been guilty of 
misconduct, or misjudgmeut, or 
omission. But I do uot recollect any 
case in which, when a Grecian general 
thus apparently innocent was not 
merely defeated but slain in the battle, 
his son was banished for life, as Giskon 
was banished by the Carthaginians. 
In appreciating the manner in which 
the Grecian states, both democratical 
and oligarchical, dealt with their 
officers, the contemporary republic of 
Carthage is one important ptanthn d of 
comparison. Those who censure the 
Greeks will have to find stronger 
terns of condemnation when they 
review the proceedings of the Cartha¬ 
ginians. 

25 
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maintain tlieir alliance with Selinus, yet without impeachment 
of their pacific relations with Carthage ; thus leaving the latter 
free to act without obstruction. Hannibal immediately sent 
over a body of troops to the aid of Egesta: 5000 Libyans or 
Africans, and 800 Campanian mercenaries, who had been formerly 
in the pay and service of the Athenians before Syracuse, but had 
'quitted that camp before the final catastrophe occurred. 1 

In spite of the reinforcement and the imposing countenance 
bo 4 io Cartha S e > Selinuntines, at this time in full 

power and prosperity, still believed themselves strong 
of°theSeh- enough to subdue Egesta. Under such persuasion, 
nuntmes— they invaded the territory with their full force. They 
defeated began to ravage the country, yet at first with order 
Egestseans an< * precaution; but presently, finding no enemy in 


and Cartha- the field to oppose them, they became careless, and 
s * spread themselves about for disorderly plunder. This 

was the moment for which the Egestseans and Carthaginians were 
watching. They attacked the Selinuntines by surprise, defeated 
them with the loss of 1000 men, and recaptured the whole 
booty. 2 

The war, as hitherto carried on, was one offensive on the part 
Measures of Selinuntines, for the purpose of punishing or 

Selinus — despoiling their ancient enemy Egesta. Only so far 
aid from° f 88 was necessary for the defence of the latter had the 
la^eprcT* Carthaginians yet interfered. But against such an 
parations of interference the Selinuntines, if they had taken a 
m prudent measure of their own force, would have seen 
that they were not likely to achieve any conquest Moreover, 
they might perhaps have obtained peace now, had they sought it, 
as a considerable minority among them, headed by a citizen named 
Empedion, 8 urgently recommended; for Selinus appears always 
to have been on more friendly terms with Carthage than any 


other Grecian city in Sicily. Even at the great battle of Ilimera, 
the Selinuntine troops had not only not assisted Gelon, but had 
actually fought in the Carthaginian army under Haniilkar 4 —a 
plea which, had it been pressed, might probably have had weight 
'with Hannibal. But this claim upon the goodwill of Carthage 


1 Dioddr. xiii. 48, 44. 

2 Dioddr. xiii. 44. 


8 Dioddr. xiii. 59. 

4 Dioddr. xiii. 56 ; xi. 21. 
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appears only to have rendered them more confident and passionate 
in braving her force and in prosecuting the war. They sent to 
Syracuse to ask for aid, which the Syracusans, under present 
circumstances, promised to send them. But the promise was 
given with little cordiality, as appears by the manner in which 
they fulfilled it, as well as from the neutrality which they had 
professed so recently before; for the contest seemed to be aggressive 
on the part of Selin us, so that Syracuse had little interest 
in helping her to conquer Egesta. Neither Syracusans nor 
Selinuntines were prepared for the immense preparations and 
energetic rapidity of movement by which Hannibal at once 
altered the character and enlarged the purposes of the war. He 
employed all the ensuing autumn and winter in collecting a 
numerous host of mercenary troops from Africa, Spain, and 
Campania, with various Greeks who were willing to take 
service. 1 

In the spring of the memorable year 409 B.c., through the 
exuberant wealth of Carthage, he was in a condition B>0 409> 
to leave Africa with a great fleet of sixty triremes, Hannibal 
and 1500 transports or vessels of burthen ; 2 conveying crosses over 
an army, which, according to the comparatively low ^ltha^very 
estimate of Timseus, amounted to more than 100,000 lar s e . 
men; while Ephorus extended the number to 200,000 Ho lavs siege 
infantry and 4000 cavalry, together with muniments t0 Solimis - 
of war and battering machines for siege. With these he steered 
directly for the western Cape of Sicily, Lilybaeum, taking care, 
however, to land his troops and to keep his fleet on the northern 
side of that cape, in the bay near Moty§, and not to approach the 
southern shore, lest he should alarm the Syracusans with the 
idea that he was about to prosecute bis voyage farther eastward 
along the southern coast towards their city. By this precaution 
he took the best means for prolonging the period of Syracusan 
inaction. 

The Selinuntines, panic-struck at the advent of an enemy so 

1 DiodOrus, xiii. 54r—58. oc rott time of the battle of the Krimfisus— 
Ka.px?)§ovCots ’EAA.7JV6S fu/A/xaxoOvres, B.C. 840. 

&C. 2 Thucyd. vi 34. Svvarol 84 ei<rt 

It cannot therefore be exact—that (the Carthaginians) fiaKurra r S>v vvv, 
which Plutarch affirms, Timoleon, c. $ovkr\Q4vTes • xpvtrov yap /cal apyvpov, 
80—that the Carthaginians had never irktlcrrov Kiicrfivrau, o$ev o re 7ro'Aep.o? kuI 
employed G reeks in their service at the ra\\a eviropel. 
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mucli more overwhelming than they had expected, sent pressing 
messengers to Syracuse to accelerate the promised help. They 
had made no provision for standing on the defensive against a 
really formidable aggressor. Their walls, though strong enough 
to hold out against Sicilian neighbours, had been neglected 
during the long-continued absence of any foreign besieger, and 
were now in many places out of repair. Hannibal left them no 
time to make good past deficiencies. Instead of wasting his 
powerful armament (as the unfortunate Nikias had done five 
years before) by months of empty flourish and real inaction, he 
Waited only until he was joined by the troops from Egesta and 
the neighbouring Carthaginian dependencies, and then marched 
his whole force straight from Lilybseum to Selinus. Crossing 
the river Mazara in his way, and storming the fort which lay 
near its mouth, he soon found himself under the Sel inuntine 
walls. He distributed his army into two parts, each provided 
with battering machines and movable wooden tower's, and then 
assailed the walls on many points at once, choosing the point*, 
where they were most accessible, or most dilapidated. Archers 
md slingers in great numbers were posted near the walls, to keep 
up a discharge of missiles and chase away the defenders from the 
battlements. Under cover of such discharge, six wooden towers- 
were rolled up to the foot of the wall, to which they were equal 
or nearly equal in height, so that the armed men in their in¬ 
terior were prepared to contend with the defenders almost on a 
level. Against other portions of the wall, battering-rams with 
iron heads were driven by the combined strength of multitudes, 
shaking or breaking through its substance, especially where it 
showed symptoms of' neglect or decay. Such were the methods 
of attack which Hannibal now brought to bear upon the unpre¬ 
pared Selinuntines. He was eager to forestall the arrival of 
auxiliaries, by the impetuous movements of his innumerable 
barbaric host, the largest seen in Sicily since his grandfather 
Hamilkar had been defeated before Himera. Collected from all 
the shores of the western Mediterranean, it presented soldiers 
heterogeneous in race, in arms, in language—in everything 
except bravery and common appetite for blood as well as* 
plunder. 1 


J Dioddr. xiii. 54, 55. 
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The dismay of the Selinuntines, when they suddenly found 
themselves under the sweep of this destroying hurri- B 0 409> 
cane, is not to be described. It was no part of the 
scheme of Hannibal to impose conditions or grant assault on 
capitulation; for he had promised the plunder of pliant re- 
their town to his soldiers. The only chance of the sistance-"-.^ 
besieged was to hold out with the courage of despera- at length 
tion, until they could receive aid from their Hellenic stormed - 
brethren on the southern coast—Agrigentum, Gela, and especially 
Syracuse—all of whom they had sent to warn and to supplicate. 
Their armed population crowded to man the walls with a resolu¬ 
tion worthy of Greeks and citizens ; while the old men and the 
females, though oppressed with agony from the fate which 
seemed to menace them, lent all the aid and encouragement in 
their power. Under the sound of trumpets and every variety of 
war-cry, the assailants approached the walls, encountering every¬ 
where a valiant resistance. They were repulsed again and again, 
with the severest loss. But fresh troops came up to relieve those 
who were slain or fatigued; and at length, after a murderous 
struggle, a body of Campanians forced their way over the walls 
into the town. Yet in spite of such temporary advantage, the heroic 
efforts of the besieged drove them out again or slew them, so that 
night arrived without the capture being accomplished. For nine 
successive days was the assault thus renewed with undiminished 
fury ,* for nine successive days did this heroie population maintain a 
successful resistance, though their enemies were numerous enough 
to relieve each other perpetually, though their own strength was 
every day failing, and though not a single friend arrived to their 
aid. At length, on the tenth day, and after terrible loss to the 
besiegers, a sufficient breach was made in the weak part of the 
wall for the Iberians to force their way into the city. Still, how¬ 
ever, the Selinuntines, even after their walls were carried, con¬ 
tinued with unabated resolution to barricade and defend their 
narrow streets, in which their women also assisted, by throwing 
down stones and tiles upon the assailants from the house-tops. 
All these barriers were successively overthrown, by the unex¬ 
hausted numbers and increasing passion of the barbaric host; so 
that the defenders were driven back from all sides into the agora, 
where most of them closed their gallant defence by an honourable 
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death. A small minority, among whom was Empedion, escaped 
to Agrigentum, where they received the warmest sympathy and 
the most hospitable treatment. 1 

Resistance being thus at an end, the assailants spread themselves 
Selinus is through the town in all the fury of insatiate appetites 
sacked and —murderous, lustful, and rapacious. They slaugh- 
merciiess ~ tered indiscriminately elders and children, preserving 
slaughter on iy the grown women as captives. The sad details 
of a town taken by storm are to a great degree the same in every 
age and nation ; but the destroying barbarians at Selinus mani¬ 
fested one peculiarity which marks them as lying without the 
pale of Hellenic sympathy and sentiment. They mutilated the 
bodies of the slain: some were seen with amputated hands strung 
together in a row and fastened round their girdles ; while others 
brandished heads on the points of their spears and javelins. 2 The 
Greeks (seemingly not numerous) who served under Hannibal 
far from sharing in these ferocious manifestations, contributed 
somewhat to mitigate the deplorable fate of the sufferers. Sixteen 
thousand Selinuntines are said to have been slam, five thousand 
to have been taken captive, while two thousand six hundred 
escaped to Agrigentum. 3 These figures are probably under, 
rather than above, the truth. Yet they do not seem entitled to 
any confidence; nor do they give us any account of the entire 
population in its different categories—old and young—men and 
women—freemen and slaves—citizens and metics. We can only 
pretend to appreciate this mournful event in the gross. All 
exact knowledge of its details is denied to us. 

It does little honour either to the generosity or to the prudence 
Deia of ®- e ^ enlc neighbours of Selinus, that this un- 

the Syra- fortunate city should have been left to its fate un- 
oSersin nd assisted. In vain was messenger after messenger 
Answer of 1 * despatched, as the defence became more and more 
Hannibal critical, to Agrigentum, Gela, and Syracuse. The mili- 
embassy. *“7 force the two former was indeedmade ready, but 

postponed its march until joined by that of the last, 
so formidable was the account given of the invading host. Mean¬ 
while the Syracusans were not ready. They thought it requisite 
first to close the war which they were prosecuting against Katana 
1 Diod6r. xiii. 56, 57. 3 Diodor. xiii. 57. 3 Dioddr. xiii. 57, 58. 
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and Naxus—next, to muster a large and carefully-appointed force. 
Before these preliminaries were finished, the nine days of siege 
were past, and the death-hour of Selinus had sounded. Probably 
the Syracusans were misled by the Sicilian operations of Nikias, 
who, beginning with a long interval of inaction, had then 
approached their town by slow blockade, such as the circum¬ 
stances of his case required. Expecting in the case of Selinus 
that Hannibal would enter upon the like elaborate siege, and 
not reflecting that he was at the head of a vast host of miscel¬ 
laneous foreigners hired for the occasion, of whose lives he could 
afford to be prodigal, while Nikias commanded citizens of Athens 
and other Grecian states, whom he could not expose to the 
murderous but thorough-going process of ever-renewed assault 
against strong walls recently erected, they were thunderstruck 
on being informed that nine days of carnage had sufficed for the 
capture. 

The Syracusan soldiers, a select body of 3000, who at length 
joined the Geloans and Agrigentines at Agrigentum, only arrived 
in time to partake in the general dismay everywhere diffused. 
A joint embassy w T as sent by the three cities to Hannibal, en¬ 
treating him to permit the ransom of the captives, and to spare 
the temples of the gods ; while Empedion went at the same time 
to sue for compassion on behalf of his own fugitive fellow-citizens. 
To the former demand the victorious Carthaginian returned an 
answer at once haughty and characteristic—“The Selinuntines 
have not been able to preserve their freedom, and must now sub¬ 
mit to a trial of slaveiy. The gods have become offended with 
them, and have taken their departure from the town.” 1 To* 
Empedion, an ancient friend and pronounced partisan of the 
Carthaginians, his reply was more indulgent. All the relatives 
of Empedion found alive among the captives were at once given 
up ; moreover permission was granted to the fugitive Selinun¬ 
tines to return, if they pleased, and re-occupy the town with its 
lands, as tributary subjects of Carthage. At the same time that 
he granted such permission, however, Hannibal at once caused 
the walls to be razed, and even the town with its temples to be 


1 Diod6r. xiii. 59. 6 'Avvlpas air - Sovketaj kyipccrBat • rovs Be Be ou$ e/cr&s 
vKpiBri, rous^/xei' Sekii/owriovs (j3) Bvv a- SeAivoCvros olxecrQai, 7rpoor«di^avras rot? 
/jLevov? rrjpeLv rfjv ekevdepCav, irelpav rijs evot,KOv<nv, 
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destroyed. 1 What was done about the proposed ransom we do 
not hear. 

Having satiated his troops with this rich plunder, Hannibal 
s c 409 now scel3Le bloodshed and desolation, and 

marched across the island to Himera on its northern 
maxciies to coast * Though Selinus, as the enemy of Egesta, had 
Himera and received the first shock of his arms, yet it was against 
Aid from ‘ Himera that the grand purpose of his soul was 
und^rido- directed. Here it was that Hamilkar had lost both 
hfe army and his life, entailing inexpiable disgrace 
Himera upon the whole life of his son Giskon: here it was 
beSegers— that his grandson intended to exact full vengeance and 

victory of requital from the grandchildren of those who then 
Hannibal* * . _ _ . . 0 _ _ _ ^ _ 

occupied the fated spot. Not only was the Cartha¬ 
ginian army elate with the past success, but a number of fresh 
Sikels and Sikans, eager to share in plunder as well as to gratify 
the antipathies of their races against the Grecian intruders, 
flocked to join it, thus making up the losses sustained in the 
recent assault. Having reached Himera, and disposed his army 
in appropriate positions around, Hannibal proceeded to instant 
attack, as at Selinus; pushing up his battering machines and 
towers against the vulnerable portions of the walls, and trying at 
the same time to undermine them. The Himeraeans defended 
themselves with desperate bravery, and on this occasion the 
defence was not unassisted, for 4000 allies, chiefly Syracusans, 
and headed by the Syracusan Diokl&j, had come to their city as a 
reinforcement. For a whole day they repelled with slaughter 
repeated assaults. No impression being made upon the city, the 
besieged became so confident in their own valour, that they 
resolved not to copy the Selinuntines in confining themselves to 
defence, but to sally out at daybreak the next morning and 
attack the besiegers in the field. Ten thousand gallant men— 
Himeraeans, Syracusans, and other Grecian allies—accordingly 


1 Dioddr. xiii. 59. The ruins, yet 
remaining, of the ancient temples of 
Selinus, are vast and imposing; 
characteristic as specimens of Done 
art during the fifth and sixth centuries 
b.c. From the great magnitude of the 
fallen columns, it has been supposed 
that they were overthrown by an 


earthquake. But the ruins afford 
distinct evidence that these columns 
have been first undermined, and then 
overthrown by crowbars. 

This impressive fact, demonstrating 
the agency of the Carthaginian de¬ 
stroyers, is stated by Niebuhr, Vortrage 
uber aite Geschichte, voL iii. p. 207. 
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marched out with the dawn, while the battlements were lined 
with old men and women as anxious spectators of their exploits. 
The Carthaginians near the walls, who, preparing to renew the 
•assault, looked for nothing less than a sally, were taken by 
surprise. In spite of their great superiority of number, and in 
spite of great personal bravery, they fell into confusion, and were 
incapable of long resisting the gallant and orderly charge of the 
■Greeks. At length they gave way and fled towards the neigh¬ 
bouring hill where Hannibal himself with his body of reserve 
was posted to cover the operations of assault. The Greeks 
pursued them fiercely and slaughtered great numbers (6000 
according to Timseus, but not less than 20,000, if we are 
to accept the broad statements of Ephorus), exhorting each other 
not to think of making prisoners. But in the haste and exulta- 
tation of pursuit, they became out of breath, and their ranks fell 
into disorder. In this untoward condition, they found them¬ 
selves face to face with the fresh body of reserve brought up by 
Hannibal, who marched down the hill to receive and succour his 
own defeated fugitives. The fortune of the battle was now so 
completely turned, that the Himerseans, after bravely contending 
for some time against these new enemies, found themselves over¬ 
powered and driven back to their own gates. Three thousand of 
their bravest warriors, however, despairing of their city, and 
mindful of the fate of Selinus, disdained to turn their backs, and 
perished to a man in obstinate conflict with the overwhelming 
numbers of the Carthaginians. 1 

Violent was the sorrow and dismay in Himera, when the flower 
of her troops were thus driven in as beaten men, with 
the loss of half their numbers. At this moment there fqJSdroS- 
ehanced to arrive at the port a fleet of twenty-five taken l to° n 
triremes, belonging to Syracuse and other Grecian abandon 
cities in Sicily; which triremes had been sent to aid ’ Hixnera * 
the Peloponnesians in the ASgean, but bad since come back, and 
were now got together for the special purpose of relieving the 
besieged city. So important a reinforcement ought to have 
revived the spirit of the Himerseans. It announced that the 
Syracusans were in full march across the island, with the main 
force of the city, to the relief of Himera. But this good news 

1 Dioddr. xiii. CO. 
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was more than countervailed by tbe statement, that Hannibal 
was ordering out tbe Carthaginian fleet in the bay of Motye, in 
order that it might sail round Cape Lilybseum and along the 
southern coast into the harbour of Syracuse, now defenceless 
through the absence of its main force. Apparently the Syracusan 
fleet, in sailing from Syracuse to Himera, had passed by the Bay 
of Moty§, observed maritime movement among the Carthaginians 
there, and picked up these tidings in explanation. Here was 
intelligence more than sufficient to excite alarm for home in the 
bosom of DioklSs and the Syracusans at Himera, especially 
under the despondency now reigning. DioklSs not only enjoined 
the captains of the fleet to sail back immediately to Syracuse, m 
order to guard against the apprehended surprise, but also insisted 
upon marching back thither himself by land with the Syracusan 
forces and abandoning the further defence of Himera. He would 
in his march home meet his fellow-citizens on their march out¬ 
ward, and conduct them back along with him. To the 
Himerseans this was a sentence of death, or worse than death. 
It plunged them into an agony of fright and despair. But there 
was no safer counsel to suggest, nor could they prevail upon 
Diokles to grant anything more than means of transport for 
carrying off the HimersBan population when the city was 
relinquished to the besiegers. It was agreed that the fleet, 
instead of sailing straight to Syracuse, should employ itself in 
carrying o£ as much of the population as could be put on board, 
and in depositing them safely at Messen§; after which it would 
return to fetch the remaindei, who would in the meantime 
defend the city with their utmost force. 

Such was the only chance of refuge now open to these unhappy 
Partial Greeks against the devouring enemy without. Im- 
evacuation mediately the feebler part of the population—elders, 
resistance - women, and children—crowding on hoard until the 
continued - triremes could hold no more, sailed away along the 
the town * northern coast to Mess6n£. On the same night 
stomedand Diokles also marched out of the city with his Syra- 
captured. cusail so ldiers; in such haste to get home, that he 
could not even tarry to bury tbe numerous Syracusan soldiers 
who had been just slain in the recent disastrous sally. Many of 
the Himerseans, with their wives and children, took their 
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departure along with Diokles, as their only chance of escape; 
since it was but too plain that the triremes would not carry 
away all. The bravest and most devoted portion of the Hime- 
raean warriors still remained, to defend their city until the 
triremes came back. After keeping armed watch on the walls 
all night, they were again assailed on the next morning by the 
Carthaginians, elate with their triumph of the preceding day 
and with the flight of so many defenders. Yet notwithstanding 
all the pressure of numbers, ferocity, and battering machines, 
the resistance was still successfully maintained; so that night 
found Himera still a Grecian city. On the next day the 
triremes came back, having probably deposited their unfortunate 
cargo in some place of safety not so far off as Messene. If the 
defenders could have maintained their walls until another 
sunset, many of them might yet have escaped. But the good 
fortune, and probably the physical force, of these brave men was 
now at an end. The gods were quitting Himera, as they had 
before quitted Selinus. At the moment when the triremes 
were seen coming near to the port, the Iberian assailants broke 
down a wide space of the fortification with their battering-rams, 
poured in through the breach, and overcame all opposition. 
Encouraged by their shouts, the barbaric host now on all sides 
forced the walls, and spread themselves over the city, which 
became one scene of wholesale slaughter and plunder. It was 
no part of the scheme of Hannibal to interrupt the plunder, 
which he made over as a recompense to his soldiers. But he 
speedily checked the slaughter, being anxious to take as many 
prisoners as possible, and increasing the number by dragging 
away all who had taken sanctuary in the temples. A few among 
this wretched population may have contrived to reach the 
approaching triremes ; all the rest either perished or fell into 
the hands of the victor, 1 

It was a proud day for the Carthaginian general when he 
stood as master on the ground of Himera, enabled to fulfil the 
duty and satisfy the exigences of revenge for his slain grand¬ 
father. Tragical indeed was the consummation of this long- 
cherished purpose. Not merely the walls and temples (as at 
Selinus), hut all the houses in Himera, were razed to the ground. 

1 Diodfir. xiii. 61,62. 
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Its temples, having t)een stripped of their ornaments and valuables, 
Hannibal were burnt The women and children taken captive 
Himera 8 were distributed as prizes among the soldiers. But all 
and siaugh- the male captives, 3000 in number, were conveyed 
goners, to the precise spot where Hamilkar had been slain, 
expiation to an( ^ there put to death with indignity, 1 as an expia- 
the memory tory satisfaction to his lost honour. Lastly, in order 
grand- that even the hated name of Himera might pass 


father. 


into oblivion, a new town called Therma (so desig¬ 


nated because of some warm springs) was shortly afterwards 
founded by the Carthaginians in the neighbourhood . 2 
No man can now read the account of this wholesale massacre 


without horror and repugnance. Yet we cannot doubt that 
among all the acts of Hannibal’s life this was the one in which 
he most gloried; that it realized, in the most complete and 
emphatic manner, his concurrent inspirations of filial sentiment, 
religious obligation, and honour as a patriot; that to show mercy 
would have been regarded as a mean dereliction of these esteemed 
impulses; and that if the prisoners had been even more 
numerous, all of them would have been equally slain, rendering 
the expiatory fulfilment only so much the more honourable and 
efficacious. In the Carthaginian religion, human sacrifices were 
not merely admitted, but passed for the strongest manifestation 
of devotional fervour, and were especially resorted to in times of 
distress, when the necessity for propitiating the gods was 
accounted most pressing. Doubtless the feelings of Hannibal 
were cordially shared, and the plenitude of his revenge envied, 
by the army around him—so different, sometimes so totally 
contrary, is the tone and direction of the moral sentiments, 
among different ages and nations. 

In the numerous wars of Greeks against Greeks, which we 
have been unfortunately called upon to study, we have found 
few or no examples of any considerable town taken by storm. 
So much the more terrible was the shock throughout the Grecian 


1 Dioddr. xiii. 62. ratu 5* alxfiaXia- 
rcav yvvatKdg re kolL tt aZBas SiaSovs els rb 
<rrpa,T<$7refioy ircLpe^vKarre • rtov 5 avSpatv 
to vs aAo^ras, eij Tpiv^iAtovv ovra.s, 
Trap^Yayev «ttI rbv t<Jjtov, io * irporepov 
’A/u'A/cas 6 Tramros avrou urrb Te'Awyos avfl- 


pefltt, KaX iravras aLKicrdfievos icarecrfiafe. 

The Carthaginians, after their vic¬ 
tory over Agatnoklds m 307 B.C., sacri¬ 
ficed their finest prisoners as offerings 
of thanks to the gods (Dioddr. xx. 60). 
a Dioddr. xiii. 79. 
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world of the events just recounted ; Selinus and Himera, two 
Grecian cities of ancient standing and uninterrupted B 0 ^ 
prosperity, had both of them been stormed, ruined, 
and depopulated by a barbaric host, within the space throughout 
of three months. 1 No event at all parallel had the Greeks 
occurred since the sack of Miletus by the Persians after Hannibal" 
the Ionic revolt (495 B.c. 2 ), which raised such powerful 
sympathy and mourning in Athens. The war now ^returns 
raging in the iEgean, between Athens and Sparta 
with their respective allies, doubtless contributed to deaden 
throughout Central Greece the impression of calamities sustained 
by Greeks at the western extremity of Sicily. But within that 
island the sympathy with the sufferers was most acute, and 
aggravated by terror for the future. The Carthaginian general 
had displayed a degree of energy equal to any Grecian officer 
throughout the war, with a command of besieging and battering 
machinery surpassing even the best equipped Grecian cities. The 
mercenaries whom he had got together were alike terrible from 
their bravery and ferocity, encouraging Carthaginian ambition to 
follow up its late rapid successes by attacks against the other 
cities of the island. No such prospects indeed were at once 
realized. Hannibal, having completed his revenge at Himera,, 
and extended the Carthaginian dominion all across the north¬ 
west comer of Sicily (from Selinus on the southern sea to the site 
of Himera or Therma on the northern), dismissed his mercenary 
troops and returned home. Most of them were satiated with 
plunder as well as pay, though the Campanians, who had been 
foremost at the capture of Selinus, thought themselves unfairly 
stinted, and retired in disgust. 3 Hannibal carried back a rich 
spoil, with glorious trophies, to Carthage, where he was greeted 
with enthusiastic welcome and admiration. 4 

Never was there a time when the Greek cities in Sicily, and 
Syracuse especially, upon whom the others would greatly rest 
in the event of a second Carthaginian invasion, had stronger 
motives for keeping themselves in a condition of efficacious 
defence. Unfortunately, it was just at this moment that a new 
cause of intestine discord burst upon Syracuse, fatally impairing 

1 Xenopb. Hellen. i. 1, 37. 

2 Heroaot, vi. 28. 


8 Diod6v. xrii. 02—80. 
4 JMoildr. xiii. 02. 
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her strength and proving in its consequences destructive to her 

b.c. 409 _ liberty. The banished Syracusan general Hermokrates 

4081 had recently arrived at Messene in Sicily, where he 

New intes- appears to have been at the time when the fugitives 
I^lyracuse came ^ rom Himera. It has already been mentioned 
—Hermo- that he, with two colleagues, had commanded the 
comes to Syracusan contingent serving with the Peloponnesians 
Sicily. under Mindarus in Asia. After the disastrous defeat 
of Kyzikus, in which Mindarus was slain and every ship in the 
fleet taken or destroyed, sentence of banishment was passed at 
Syracuse against the three admirals. Hermokrates was exceed¬ 
ingly popular among the trierarchs and the officers; he had stood 
conspicuous for incorruptibility, and had conducted himself (so 
far as we have means of judging) with energy and ability in his 
■command. The sentence, unmerited by his behaviour, was 
dictated by acute vexation for the loss of the fleet and for the 
disappointment of those expectations which Hermokrates had 
held out, combined with the fact that Diokles and the opposite 
party were now in the ascendant at Syracuse. When the banished 
general, in making it known to the armament, complained of its 
injustice and illegality, he obtained warm sympathy and even 
exhortations still to retain the command, in spite of orders from 
home. He forbade them earnestly to think of raising sedition 
against their common city and country , 1 upon which the trier¬ 
archs, when they took their last and affectionate leave of him, 
bound themselves by oath, as soon as they should return to 
Syracuse, to leave no means untried for procuring his resto¬ 
ration. 

The admonitory words addressed by Hermokrates to the for- 
He levies wardness of the trierarchs would have been honour- 
Jgyto able to his patriotism, had not his own conduct at the 
return by same time been worthy of the worst enemies of his 
foret. country. For immediately on being superseded by 
the new admirals, he went to the satrap Pharnabazus, in whose 
favour he stood high, and obtained from him a considerable 
present of money, which he employed in collecting mercenary 
-troops and building ships, to levy war against his opponents in 

1 Xenoph. Hsllen. i. 1, 28. ot S’ ovk e<f>a.<rav Stlv craaidfew' n pbs iavTtav 
ir6)av, &C. 
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Syracuse and procure his own restoration. 1 Thus strengthened, 
he returned from Asia to Sicily, and reached the Sicilian MessSne 
rather before the capture of Himera by the Carthaginians. At 
MessSne he caused five fresh triremes to be built, besides taking 
into his pay 1000 of the expelled Himeraeans. At the head of 
these troops he attempted to force his way into Syracuse, under 
concert with his friends in the city, who engaged to assist his 
admission by arms. Possibly some of the trierarchs of his 
armament, who had before sworn to lend him their aid, had 
now returned and were among this body of interior partisans. 

The moment was well chosen for such an enterprise. As the 
disaster at Kyzikus had exasperated the Syracusans b.c. 409 — 
against Hermokrates, so we cannot doubt that there ^ 
must have been a strong reaction against Dioklds and obliged to 
his partisans, in consequence of the fall of Selin us establishes 
unaided, and the subsequent abandonment of Himera. himself in 
What degree of blame may fairly attach to DiokiSs for Seiinus^and 
these misfortunes, we are not in a condition to judge. 

But such reverses in themselves were sure to discredit ginians. 
him more or less, and to lend increased strength and stimulus to 
the partisans of the banished Hermokrates. Nevertheless that 
leader, though he came to the gates of Syracuse, failed in his 
attempt to obtain admission, and was compelled to retire, upon 
which he marched his little army across the interior of the island, 
and took possession of the dismantled Selinus. Here he estab¬ 
lished himself as the chief of a new settlement, got together as 
many as he could of the expelled inhabitants (among whom 
probably some had already come back along with Emjiedion), 
and invited many fresh colonists from other quarters. Ke- 
establishing a portion of the demolished fortifications, he found 
himself gradually strengthened by so many new-comers, as to 
place at his command a body of 6000 chosen hoplites, probably 
independent of other soldiers of inferior merit. With these 
troops he began to invade the Carthaginian settlements in the 
neighbourhood, Motye and Panormus. 8 Having defeated the 
forces of both in the field, he carried his ravages successfully 
over their territories, with large acquisitions of plunder. The 
Carthaginians had now no army remaining in Sicily, for their 
1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 1, 31; Dioddr. -iii. 68. a DiodOr. xiii. 63. 
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immense Lost of the preceding year had consisted only of mer¬ 
cenaries levied for the occasion and then disbanded. 

These events excited strong sensation throughout Sicily. The 
b.o. 408— valour of Hermokrates, who had restored Selinus and 
407 * conquered the Carthaginians on the very ground 

His further where they had stood so recently in terrific force, was 
re-enter 3 10 contrasted with the inglorious proceedings of Diokles 
TOththl* at Himera - the Public assemblies of Syracuse, this 
hones of the topic, coupled with the unjust sentence whereby 
siS C near S Hermokrates had been banished, was emphatically set 
Banishment forth by his partisans; producing some reaction in his 
of DiokiSs. favour, and a still greater effect in disgracing his rival 
Diokles. Apprised that the tide of Syracusan opinion was turning 
towards him, Hermokrates made renewed preparations for his 
return, and resorted to a new stratagem for the purpose of 
smoothing the difficulty. He marched from Selinus to the ruined 
site of Himera, informed himself of the spot where the Syracusan 
troops had undergone their murderous defeat, and collected 
together the bones of his slain fellow-citizens ; which (or rather 
the nnburied bodies) must have lain upon the field unheeded for 
about two years. Having placed these bones on cars richly 
decorated, he marched with his forces and conveyed them across 
the island from Himera to the Syracusan border. Here as an 
exile he halted ; thinking it suitable now to display respect for 
the law—though in his previous attempt he had gone up to the 
very gates of the city, without any similar scruples. But he sent 
forward some friends with the cars and the hones, tendering them 
to the citizens for the purpose of being honoured with due funeral 
solemnities. Their arrival was the signal for a violent party dis¬ 
cussion, and for an outburst of aggravated displeasure against 
Diokles, who had left the bodies unburied on the field of battle. 
“It was to Hermokrates (so his partisans urged) and to his- 
valiant efforts against the Carthaginians, that the recovery of 
these remnants of the slain, and the opportunity of administering 
to them the funereal solemnities, was now owing. Let the 
Syracusans, after duly performing such obsequies, testify their 
gratitude to Hermokrates by a vote of restoration, and their 
displeasure against Diokles by a sentence of banishment.” * 

l DIodOr. xiii. 63, 75, 
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Diokles with his partisans was thus placed at great disadvantage. 
In opposing the restoration of Hermokrates, he thought it neces¬ 
sary also to oppose the proposition for welcoming and burying the 
bones of the slain citizens. Here the feelings of the people went 
vehemently against him; the bones were received and interred* 
amidst the respectful attendance of all; and so strong was the 
reactionary sentiment generally, that the partisans of Hermokrates 
carried their proposition for sentencing Diokles to banishment. 
But on the other hand, they could not so far prevail as to obtain 
the restoration of Hermokrates himself. The purposes of the 
latter had been so palpably manifested, in trying a few months 
before to force his way into the city by surprise, and in now 
presenting himself at the frontier with an armed force under his 
command, that his readmission would have been nothing less 
than a deliberate surrender of the freedom of the city to a despot. 1 

Having failed in this well-laid stratagem for obtaining a vote 
of consent, Hermokrates saw that his return could not b.c. 408— 
at that moment be consummated by open force. He 
therefore retired from the Syracusan frontier; yet krat&s tries, 
only postponing his purposes of armed attack until his 
friends in the city could provide for him a convenient into Syra- 
opportunity. We see plainly that his own party an armed 
within had been much strengthened, and his opponents defeated 
enfeebled, by the recent manoeuvre. Of this a proof and slain, 
is to be found in the banishment of Dioldis, who probably was 
not succeeded by any other leader of equal influence. After a 
certain interval, the partisans of Hermokrates contrived a plan 
which they thought practicable, for admitting him into the city 
by night. Forewarned by them, he marched from Selinus at the 
head of 3000 soldiers, crossed the territory of Gela, 2 and reached 
the concerted spot near the gate of Achradina during the night. 
From the rapidity of his advance, he had only a few troops along 
with him, the main body not having been able to keep up. 
With these few, however, he hastened to the gate, which he found 

1 Dioddr. xiii. 75. teal 6 fikv Ato/ckrjs els to pia crav&ai, rraAiv avextopifarca et? 
iQvyaSeyOvi, rbv fie "EpfiOKparrfv oiifi’ £>$ Xekivowra. fiera fie nvo. xpovov, ru>v 
irpo<re$e§avro * birunrrevov yap rrjv rav- tyiktav avrbv /wrairefwrojueVwv, &pfirj<re 
Spos Tokfiav, fLi) 7rore tvx&v Tiyefi.ovta.Si fiera, rpLcr%t.k,L<av <rrpctri<orwi/, seal ito ptu- 
avaSeUjy eavrovrvpavvoy. ^ dels fit a rtfs Te\<aas, i ftce wurbs ini rov 

3 Diotldr. xiii. 75 6 fiev o^v ’Ep/uo* avvrerayp.evo v toitqv. 

Kpanjs rore rbv Kaipbv ovx 6pwv n>$erov 

8 — 26 
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already in possession of Ms friends, who had probably (like 
Pasimelus at Corinth 1 ) awaited a night on which they were posted 
"to act as sentinels. Master of the gate, HermokratSs, though 
joined by his partisans within in arms, thought it prudent to 
postpone decisive attack until his own main force came up. But 
during this interval, the Syracusan authorities in the city, 
apprised of what had happened, mustered their full military 
strength in the agora, and lost no time in falling upon the band 
of aggressors. After a sharply contested combat, these aggressors 
were completely worsted, and Hermokrat6s himself slain with a 
considerable proportion of his followers. The remainder having 
fled, sentence of banishment was passed upon them. Several 
among the wounded, however, were reported by their relatives 
as slain, in order that they might escape being comprised in such 
a condemnation. 2 

Thus perished one of the most energetic of the Syracusan 
citizens—a man not less effective as a defender of his country 
against foreign enemies, than himself dangerous as a formidable 
•enemy to her internal liberties. It would seem, as far as we can 
make out, that his attempt to make himself master of his country 
was powerfully seconded, and might well have succeeded. But 
it lacked that adventitious support arising from present embar¬ 
rassment and danger in the foreign relations of the city, which we 
shall find so efficacious two years afterwards in promoting the 
ambitious projects of Dionysius. 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 4, 8. 

3 DiodOr. xiii. 76. 

Xenophdn (Hellen. i. 3, 18) states 
that HermokratSs, tjStj tbevytw «k 2vpa- 
kovow, was among those who ac¬ 
companied Pharnabazus along with 
the envoys intended to go to Susa, but 
who only went as far as Gordiumin 
Phrygia, and were detained by Phama- 
bazus (on the requisition of Cyrus) for 
three years Tms must have been in 
the year 407 B.c. Now I cannot 
reconcile this with the proceedings of 
Hennokrat&s as described by Dio¬ 
dorus —his coming to the Sicilian 
Messene, his exploits near Selinus, his 
various attempts to procure restoration 
to Syracuse—all of which must have 
occurred in 408—407 B.c., ending with 
the death of Hermokrates. 


It seems to me impossible that 
the pei son mentioned by Xenophdn 
as accompanying Pharnabazus into the 
interior can have been the eminent 
Hermokratds. Whether it was another 
person of the same name, or whether 
Xenophdn was altogether misinformed, 
I will not take upon me to determine. 
There were really two contemporary 
Syracusans bearing that name, for the 
father of Dionysius the despot was 
named HerraokratGs. 

Polybius (xii. 25) states that Hermo- 
kratSs fought with the Lacedaemonians 
at JSgospotami. He means the emi¬ 
nent general so called, who, however, 
cannot have been at JSgospotami in 
the snmmer or autumn of 406 b.c. 
There is some mistake in the assertion 
of Polybius, but I do not know how to 
explain it. 
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Dionysius—for the next coming generation the most formidable 
name in the Grecian world—now appears for the first 
time in history. He was a young Syracusan of no J^ a n?eof 
.consideration from family or position, described as ^ouysius 
even ot low birth and low occupation—as a scribe or 
secretary, which was looked upon as a subordinate, though 
essential, function. 1 He was the son of Hermokrat&s-—not that 
eminent person whose death has been just described, but another 
person of the same name, whether related or not, we do not know. 8 
It is highly probable that he was a man of literary ability and 
instruction, since we read of him in after-days as a composer of 
odes and tragedies ; and it is certain that he stood distinguished 
in all the talents for military action—bravery, force of will, and 
quickness of discernment. On the present occasion he espoused 
strenuously the party of Hermokrates, and was one of those who 
took arms in the city on his behalf. Having distinguished 
himself in the battle, and received several wounds, he was among 
those given out for dead by his relations. 3 In this manner he 
escaped the sentence of banishment passed against the survivors. 
And when, in the course of a certain time, after recovering from 
his wounds, he was produced as unexpectedly living, we may 
presume that his opponents and the leading men in the city left 
him unmolested, not thinking it worth while to reopen political 
inquisition in reference to matters already passed and finished. 
He thus remained in the city, marked out by his daring and 
address to the Hermokratsean party, as the person most fit to take 
up the mantle and resume the anti-popular designs of their late 
leader. It will presently be seen how the chiefs of this party lent 
their aid to exalt him. 

Meanwhile the internal condition of Syracuse was greatly 
enfeebled by this division. Though the three several attempts of 
Hermokrates to penetrate by force or fraud into the city had all 
failed, yet they had left a formidable body of malcontents be¬ 
hind ; while the opponents also, the popular government and its 


1 Diod&r. xiii. 96 ; xiv. 66. 

Isokratfis, Or. v. (Philipp.) s. 73 — 
Dionysius, 7roAAo<rT6$ &v Sup t-KOGitav 
#cai t <5 yeuet /cal rtf $6£y /cal rot; aAAoiy 
.airatrtv , <$5C. 

Demosthenes, adv. Leptinem, p. 506, 
s 178. y pa/x/xaT««s, ws £a<rt, <fec. Poly¬ 


bius (xv. 35). e/c fiijjnort/crjs /cal raircivf}? 
V7ro0e<r«w? opfwjflels, <fec. Compare 
Polysenus, v. 2, 2. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2,24. Aiopiicrto? 
6 *Ep/Ao/cparovs. Dioddr. xiii. 91. 

2 DiodOr. xiii. 75 
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leaders, had been materially reduced in power and considera- 
b c 407 tion by the banishment of DioklSs. This magistrate 
was succeeded by Daphnseus and others, of whom we 
of S^use, know nothing, except that they are spoken of as rich 
arising out men representing the sentiments of the rich, and 
political that they seem to have manifested but little ability. 
pSyoF Nothing could be more unfortunate than the weakness 

inKT °f Syracuse at this particular juncture ; for the Car- 
Danger from thaginians, elate with their successes at Selinus and 
Carthage. Himera, ail <i doubtless also piqued by the subsequent 
retaliation of Hermokrates upon their dependencies at Moty$ and 
Panormus, were just now meditating a second invasion of Sicily 
on a still larger scale. Not uninformed of their projects, the 
Syracusan leaders sent envoys to Carthage to remonstrate against 
them, and to make propositions for peace. But no satisfactory 
answer could be obtained, nor were the preparations discontinued. 1 

In the ensuing spring, the storm gathering from Africa burst 
b. 0 . 406. with destructive violence upon this fated island, A 

p resll mercenary force had been got together during the 

invasion of winter, greater than that which had sacked Selinus 
the CflStha- and Himera: 300,000 men, according to Ephorus— 
120,000, according to Xenophon and Timseus. Han- 
hoatj naer nibal was again placed in command; but his pre- 
and dominant impulses of family and religion having been 

iunlkon. satiated by the great sacrifice of Himera, he excused 
himself on the score of old age, and was only induced to accept 
the duty by having his relative Imilkon named as colleague. By 
their joint efforts, the immense host of Iberians, Mediterranean 
islanders, Campanians, Libyans, and Numidians, was united at 
Carthage, and made ready to be conveyed across, in a fleet of 120 
triremes, with no less than 1500 transports. 3 To protect the 
landing, forty Carthaginian triremes were previously sent over 
to the Bay of Motye. The Syracusan leaders, with commendable 
energy and watchfulness, immediately despatched the like 
number of triremes to attack them, in hopes of thereby checking 
the further arrival of the grand armament. They were victorious, 
destroying fifteen of the Carthaginian triremes, and driving the 
rest back to Africa; yet their object was not attained; for 
1 Diod6r. xiii. 79. 2 Dioddr. xiii. 86; Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6,21. 
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Hannibal himself, coming forth immediately with fifty fresli" 
triremes, constrained the Syracusans to retire. Presently after¬ 
wards the grand armament appeared, disembarking its motley 
-crowd of barbaric warriors near the western cape of Sicily. 

Great was the alarm caused throughout Sicily by their arrival 
All the Greek cities either now began to prepare for b.o. 406. 
war, or pushed with a more vigorous hand equipments Great alarm 
-previously begun, since they seem to have had some in Sicily— 
previous knowledge of the purpose of the enemy, parations 
The Syracusans sent to entreat assistance both from a ^^ nce 
the Italian Greeks and from Sparta. From the gentum. 
latter city, however, little was to be expected, since her whole 
efforts were now devoted to the prosecution of the war against 
Athens ; this being the year wherein Kallikratidas commanded, 
and when the battle of Arginusse was fought. 

Of all Sicilian Greeks, the Agrigentines were both the most 
frightened and the most busily employed. Conterminous as they 
were with Selinus on their western frontier, and foreseeing that 
the first shock of the invasion would fall upon them, they 
immediately began to carry in their outlying property within the 
walls, as well as to accumulate a stock of provisions for enduring 
blockade. Sending for Dexippus, a Lacedaemonian then in Gela 
as commander of a body of mercenaries for the defence of that 
town, they engaged him in their service, with 1500 hoplites; 
reinforced by 800 of those Campanians who had served with 
Hannibal at Hiinera, but had quitted him in disgust/ 

Agrigeutum was at this time in the highest state of prosperity 
and magnificence—a tempting prize for any invader. Qrandeur 
Its population was very great; comprising, according weaRh, and 
to one account, 20,000 citizens among an aggregate of Agrigen- 
total of 200,000 males—citizens, metics, and slaves ; tum * 
according to another account, an aggregate total of no less than 
800,000 persons 2 —numbers unauthenticated, and not to be 
trusted further than as indicating a very populous city. Situated 
a little more than two miles from the sea, and possessing a 
spacious territory highly cultivated, especially with vines and 
olives, Agrigentum carried on a lucrative trade with the opposite 
-coast of Africa, where at that time no such plantations flourished. 

1 Diod6r. xiii. 81—84. 2 Diogen. Laert. viii. 63. 
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Its temples and porticos, especially the spacious temple of Zeus 
Olympius, its statues and pictures, its abundance of chariots and 
horses, its fortifications, its sewers, its artificial lake of nearly 
a mile in circumference, abundantly stocked with fish—all these 
placed it on a par with the most splendid cities of the Hellenic 
world. 1 Of the numerous prisoners taken at the defeat of the 
Carthaginians near Himera seventy years before, a very large 
proportion had fallen to the lot of the Agrigentines, and had been 
employed by them in public works contributing to the advantage 
or ornament of the city. 2 The hospitality of the wealthy citizens 
—Gellias, AntisthenSs, and others—was carried even to profusion. 
The surrounding territory was celebrated for its breed of horses,3 
which the rich Agrigentines vied with each other in training and 
equipping for the chariot-race. At the last Olympic games im¬ 
mediately preceding this fatal Carthaginian invasion (that is, at 
the 93rd Olympiad—408 b.c.), the Agrigentine Exsenetus gained 
the prize in a chariot-race. On returning to Sicily after his 
victory, he was welcomed by many of his friends, who escorted 
him home in procession with 300 chariots, each drawn by a pair 
of white horses, and all belonging to native Agrigentines. Of the 
festival by which the wealthy Antisthen^s celebrated the nuptials 
of his daughter, we read an account almost fabulous. Amidst all 
this wealth and luxury, it is not surprising to hear that the rough 
duties ol military exercise were imperfectly kept up, and that 
indulgences, not very consistent with soldier-like efficiency, were 
allowed to the citizens on guard. 

Such was Agrigentum in May, 406 b.c., when Hannibal and 
Imilkon approached it with their powerful army. Their first 
propositions, however, were not of a hostile character. They 
invited the Agrigentines to enter into alliance with Carthage; or, 
if this were not acceptable, at any rate to remain neutral and at 
peace. Both propositions were declined. 4 

Besides having taken engagements with Gela and Syracuse, the 
Agrigentines also felt a confidence, not unreasonable, in the 
strength of their own walls and situation. Agrigentum with its 
citadel was placed on an aggregate of limestone hills, immediately 
above the confluence of two rivers, both flowing from the north— 


1 Dioddr xiii. 81—84; Polyb. ix. 7. 

2 Dioddr. xi. 35. 


3 Virgil, iEneid, iii. 704. 

4 Dioddr. xiii. 85. 
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the river Akragas on the eastern and southern sides of the cityy 
and the Hypsas on its western side. Of this aggregate of hills, 
separated from each other by clefts and valleys, the northern half 
is the loftiest, being about 1100 feet above the level of the sea; 
the southern half is less lofty. But on all sides, except on the 
south-west, it rises by a precipitous ascent; on the side towards- 
the sea, it springs immediately out of the plain, thus presenting 
a fine prospect to ships passing along the coast. The whole of 
this aggregate of hills was encompassed by a continuous wall, 
built round the declivity, and in some parts hewn out of the solid 
rock. The town of Agngentum was situated in the southern half 
of the walled enclosure. The citadel, separated from it by a 
ravine, and accessible only by one narrow ascent, stood on the 
north-eastern hill; it was the most conspicuous feature in the 
place, called the Athenceum, and decorated by temples of Athene 
and of Zeus Atabyrius. In the plain under the southern wall of 
the city stood the Agngentine sepulchres. 1 

Reinforced by 800 Campanian mercenaries, with the 1500 other 
mercenaries brought by Dexippus from Gela, the The Capfcha . 
Agrigentines awaited confidently the attack upon ginians 
their walls, which were not only in far better condi- geSbmnf 1Sri * 
tion than those of Selinus, but also unapproachable by 
battering-machines or movable towers, except on one tombs near 
part of the south-western side. It was here that ^fg^mper 
Hannibal, after reconnoitring the town all round, among their 
began his attack. But after hard fighting without Religions 
success for one day, he was forced to retire at nightfall; gaoSa^ 
and even lost his battering train, which was burnt 
during the night by a sally of the besieged. 3 Desisting from 
further attempts on that point, Hannibal now ordered his troops 
to pull down the tombs, which were numerous on the lower or 


i See about the Topography of Agri- 
gentum—Seyfert, Akiagas, pp. 21, 23, 
40 (Hamburg, 1845). 

The modem town of Girgenti stands 
on one of the hills of this vast aggre¬ 
gate, which is overspread with masses 
of ruins, and round which the traces 
of the old walls may be distinctly made 
out, with considerable remains of them 
in some particular parts. 

Compare Polybius, i. 18; ix. 27. 


Pindar calls the town # ^ora/xCq. r 
’AKpdyawn —Pyth.^vi. 6 ; Upov oucrj/xo. 
iror&P'Ov —Olymp. ii. 10. 

2 DiodOr. xiii. 85. 

We read of a stratagem in Polyse- 
nus (v. 10, 4), whereby lmilkon is said 
to have enticed the Agngentines, m 
one of their sallies, into incautious 
pursuit, by a simulated flight; and 
thus to have inflicted upon them a 
serious defeat. 
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southern side of the city, and many of which, especially that of 
the despot Theron, were of conspicuous grandeur. By this 
measure he calculated on providing materials adequate to the 
erection of immense mounds, equal in height to the southern 
wall, and sufficiently close to it for the purpose of assault. His 
numerous host had made considerable progress in demolishing 
these tombs, and were engaged in breaking down the monument 
of Theron, when their progress was arrested by a thunderbolt 
falling upon it. This event was followed by religious terrors 
suddenly overspreading the camp. The prophets declared that 
the violation of the tombs was an act of criminal sacrilege. Every 
night the spectres of those whose tombs had been profaned 
manifested themselves, to the affright of the soldiers on guard ; 
while the judgment of the gods was manifested in a violent pesti¬ 
lential distemper. Numbers of the army perished, Hannibal 
himself among them ; and even of those who escaped death, many 
were disabled from active duty by distress and suffering. Imilkon 1 
was compelled to appease the gods, and to calm the agony of the 
troops, by a solemn supplication according to the Carthaginian 
rites. He sacrificed a child, considered as the most propitiatory 
of all offerings, to Kronus; and cast into the sea a number of 
animal victims as offerings to Poseidon. 1 

These religious rites calmed the terrors of the army, and miti¬ 
gated, or were supposed to have mitigated, the dis¬ 
temper; so that Imilkon, while desisting from all 
further meddling with the tombs, was enabled to 
resume his batteries and assaults against the walls, 
though without any considerable success. He also 
dammed up the western river Hypsas, so as to turn 
the stream against the wall; but the manoeuvre pro¬ 
duced no effect. His operations were presently inter¬ 
rupted by the arrival of a powerful army which marched 
from Syracuse, under Daphnaeus, to the relief of Agri- 
gentum. Reinforced in its road by the military strength 
of Kamarina and Gela, it amounted to 30,000 foot and 
5000 horse on reaching the river Himera, the eastern frontier 
of the Agrigentine territory; while a fleet of thirty Syracusan 
triremes sailed along the coast to second its efforts. As these 
1 DiodCr. xiii. 86. 
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troops neared the town, Imilkon despatched against them a body 
of Iberians and Campanians j 1 who, however, after a strenuous 
combat, were completely defeated, and driven back to the Cartha¬ 
ginian camp near the city, where they found themselves under 
the protection of the main army. Daphnaeus, having secured the 
victory and inflicted severe loss upon the enemy, was careful to 
prevent his troops from disordering their ranks in the ardour of 
pursuit, in the apprehension that Imilkon with the main body 
might take advantage of that disorder to turn the fortune of the 
day, as had happened in the terrible defeat before Himera, three 
years before. The routed Iberians were thus allowed to get back 
to the camp. At the same time the Agrigentines, witnessing 
from the walls, with joyous excitement, the flight of their enemies, 
vehemently urged their generals to lead them forth for an im¬ 
mediate sally, in order that the destruction of the fugitives might 
thus be consummated. But the generals were inflexible in resist¬ 
ing such demand, conceiving that the city itself would thus be 
stripped of its defenders, and that Imilkon might seize the occasion 
for assaulting it with his main body, when there was not sufficient 
force to repel them. The defeated Iberians thus escaped to the 
main camp, neither pursued by the Syracusans, nor impeded, as 
they passed near the Agrigentme walls, by the population within. 

Presently Daphnaeus with his victorious army reached Agrigen- 
tum, and joined the citizens, who flocked in crowds, 
along with the Lacedaemonian Dexippus, to meet and 
welcome them. But the joy of meeting, and the re¬ 
ciprocal congratulations on the recent victory, were 
fatally poisoned by general indignation for the un¬ 
molested escape of the defeated Iberians; occasioned 
by nothing less than remissness, cowardice, or corrup¬ 
tion (so it was contended), on the part of the generals 
—first the Syracusan generals, and next the Agrigentine. Against 
the former little was now said, though much was held in reserve, 

l Dioddr. xiii. 87. Agrigentum, from which side the Syra- 

It appears that an eminence a little cusan army of relief was approaching, 
way eastward from Agrigentum still Seyfert (Akragas, p. 41) contests this 
bears the name of II Campo Cartagine&e, point, and supposes that they must 
raising some presumption that it was have been on the western side; misled 
once occupied by the Carthaginians, by the analogy of the Roman siege in 
Evidently, the troops sent out by Imil- 262B. C., when the Carthaginian relieving 
Icon to meet and repel Daphnseus, must army under Hanno were coming from the 
have taken post to the eastward of westward—from Herakleia(PoIvb.i. 19). 
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as we shall soon hear. But against the latter the discontent of 
the Agrigentine population burst forth instantly and impetuously. 
A public assembly being held on the spot, the Agrigentine generals, 
five in number, were put under accusation. Among many speakers 
who denounced them as guilty of treason, the most violent of all 
was the Kamarinsean Menes, himself one of the leaders, seem¬ 
ingly, of the Kamarinsean contingent in the army of Daphnseus. 
The concurrence of Menls, carrying to the Agrigentines a full 
sanction of their sentiments, wrought them up to such a pitch of 
fury, that the generals, when they came to defend themselves, 
found neither sympathy nor even common fairness of bearing. 
Four out of the five were stoned and put to death on the spot; 
the fifth, Argeius, was spared only on the ground of his youth ; 
and even the Lacedaemonian Dexippus was severely censured. 1 

How far, in regard to these proceedings, the generals were 
Privations rea, Hy guilty, or how far their defence, had it been 

in both fairly heard, would have been valid, is a point which 

HamfSar our scanty information does not enable us to determine. 
Si p i?£ esthe -But it is certain that the arrival of the victorious 
ships of the byracusans at Agngentum completely altered the 
—Agrigen- 8 relative position of affairs. Instead of further assault- 
evacuated the walls, Inulkon was attacked in his camp by 
Dapbnaeus. The camp, however, was so fortified as 
to repel all attempts, and the siege from this time forward became 
only a blockade—a contest of patience and privation between the 
city and the besiegers, lasting seven or eight months from the 
commencement of the siege. At first Daphnseus, with his own 
force united to the Agrigentines, was strong enough to harass the 
Carthaginians and intercept their supplies, so that the greatest 
distress began to prevail among their army. The Campanian 
mercenaries even broke out into mutiny, crowding, with clamorous 
demands for provision and with menace of deserting, round the 
tent of Imilkon, who barely pacified them by pledging to them 
the gold and silver drinking-cups of the chief Carthaginians 
around him, 2 coupled with entreaties that they would wait yet a 

1 pi°d6r. xiii. 87. vi. S8—the speech of Athenagoras. 

- -P® youth of ^ Argeius, combined s Mention is again made, sixty-five 
■with the fact of his being in high com* years afterwards, in the description of 
mand, makes us rather imagine that he the war of Timoleon against the 
was of noble birth: compare Thucydid. Cartliagimans, of the abundance of 
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few days. During that short interval, he meditated and executed 
a bold stroke of relief. The Syracusans and Agrigentines were 
mainly supplied by sea from Syracuse, from whence a large 
transport of provision-ships was now expected, under convoy of 
some Syracusan triremes. Apprised of their approach, Imilkon 
silently brought out forty Carthaginian triremes from Motye and 
Panormus, with which he suddenly attacked the Syracusan convoy, 
noway expecting such a surprise. Eight Syracusan triremes were 
destroyed, the remainder were driven ashore, and the whole fleet 
of transport fell into the hands of Imilkon. Abundance and 
satisfaction now reigned in the camp of the Carthaginians, while 
the distress, and with it the discontent, was transferred to Agri- 
gentum. The Campanian mercenaries in the service of Dexippus 
began the mutiny, complaining to him of their condition. Per¬ 
haps he had been alarmed and disgusted at the violent manifesta¬ 
tion of the Agrigentines against their generals, extending partly 
to himself also. At any rate, he manifested no zeal in the defence, 
and was even suspected of having received a bribe of fifteen talents 
from the Carthaginians. He told the Campanians that Agrigen- 
tum was no longer tenable for want of supplies; upon which they 
immediately retired, and marched away to Mess§n§, affirming that 
the time stipulated for their stay had expired. Such a secession 
struck every one with discouragement. The Agiigentine generals 
immediately instituted an examination, to ascertain the quantity 
of provision still remaining in the city. Having made the painful 
discovery that there remained but very little, they took the 
resolution of causing the city to be evacuated by its population 
during the coming night. 1 

A night followed, even more replete with woe and desolation 
than that which had witnessed the flight of Diokles Agrigentum 
with the inhabitants of Himera from their native city. 

Few scenes can be imagined more deplorable than the by the Car- 
vast population of Agrigentum obliged to hurry out thaglmans ‘ 
of their gates during a December night, as their only chance of 

gold and silver drinking-cups and ginians—a Sacred Band-mentioned in- 
rich personal ornaments carried by these later tunes, consisting of 2500 
the native Carthaginians on military men of distinguished bravery as well as 
service (DiodOr. xvi 81: Plutarch, of conspicuous position in the city 
Timoleon, c. 28, 29) (Diodor xvi. 80; xx 10). 

There was a select body of Oartha i DiodCr. adii. 88 
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escape from famine or the sword of a merciless enemy. The 
road to Gela was beset by a distracted crowd of both sexes and of 
every age and condition, confounded in one indiscriminate lot of 
suffering. No thought could be bestowed on the preservation of 
property or cherished possessions. Happy were they who could 
save their lives; for not a few, through personal weakness or the 
immobility of despair, were left behind. Perhaps here and there 
a citizen, combining the personal strength with the filial piety of 
JSneas, might carry away his aged father with the household 
gods on his shoulders ; but for the most part, the old, the sick, 
and the impotent, all whose years were either too tender or too 
decrepit to keep up with a hurried flight, were of necessity 
abandoned. Some remained and slew themselves, refusing even 
to survive the loss of their homes and the destruction of their 
city; others, among whom was the wealthy Gellias, consigned 
themselves to the protection of the temples, but with little hope 
that it would procure them safety. The morning’s dawn 
exhibited to Imilkon unguarded walls, a deserted city, and a 
miserable population of exiles huddled together in disorderly 
flight on the road to Gela. 

For these fugitives, however, the Syracusan and Agrigen tine 
soldiers formed a rear-guard sufficient to keep off the aggravated 
torture of a pursuit But the Carthaginian army found enough 
to occupy them in the undefended prey which was before their 
eyes. They rushed upon the town with the fury of men who 
had been struggling and suffering before it for eight months. 
They ransacked the houses, slew every living person that was left, 
and found plunder enough to satiate even a ravenous appetite. 
Temples as well as private dwellings were alike stripped, so that 
those who had taken sanctuary in them became victims like the 
rest—a fate which Gellias only avoided by setting fire to the 
temple in which he stood and perishing in its ruins. The great 
public ornaments and trophies of the city—the bull of Phalaris, 
together with the most precious statues and pictures—were pre¬ 
served by Imilkon and sent home as decorations to Carthage. 1 
While he gave up the houses of Agrigentum to be thus gutted, he 
still kept them standing, and caused them to serve as winter- 
quarters for the repose of his soldiers, after the hardships of an 

l Dioclftr. xiii. 89,90. 
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eight months’ siege. The unhappy Agrigentine fugitives first 
found shelter and kind hospitality at Gela . from whence they 
were afterwards, by permission oi the Syracusans, transferred to 
Leontini. 

I have described, as far as the narrative of Diodfirus permits us 
to know, this momentous and tragical portion of B0 406 
Sicilian history—a suitable preface to the long Terror 
despotism of Dionysius. It is evident that the seven throughout 
or eight months (the former of these numbers is Sicily * 
authenticated by Xenophon, while the latter is given by Dioddrus) 
of the siege or blockade must have contained matters of the 
greatest importance which are not mentioned, and that even of 
the main circumstances which brought about the capture, we are 
most imperfectly informed. But though we cannot fully 
comprehend its causes, its effects are easy to understand. They 
were terror-striking and harrowing in the extreme. When the 
storm which had beaten down Selinus and Himera was now 
perceived to have extended its desolation to a city so much more 
conspicuous, among the wealthiest and most populous in the 
Grecian world—when the surviving Agrigentine population, 
including women and children, and the great proprietors ot 
chariots whose names stood recorded as victors at Olympia, were 
seen all confounded in one common fate of homeless flight and 
nakedness—when the victorious host and its commanders took up 
their quarters in the deserted houses, ready to spread their 
conquests farther after a winter of repose—there was hardly a 
Greek in Sicily who did not tremble for his life and property. 1 
Several of them sought shelter at Syracuse, while others even 
quitted the island altogether, emigrating to Italy. 

Amidst so much anguish, humiliation, and terror, there were 
loud complaints against the conduct of the Syracusan £ itter 
generals under whose command the disaster had ^mpiairits 
occurred. The censure which had been cast upon Syracusau 
them before, for not having vigorously pursued the « enerals - 
defeated Iberians, was now revived, and aggravated tenfold by 
the subsequent misfortune. To their inefficiency the capture 
of Agrigentum was ascribed, and apparently not without 
substantial cause. For the town was so strongly placed a3 to defy 
1 Dioddr. xiii. 91. 
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assault, and could only be taken by blockade: now we discern no 
impediments adequate to binder tbe Syracusan generals from 
procuring supplies of provisions ; and it seems clear that tbe 
surprise of tbe Syracusan store-sbips might bave been prevented 
by proper precautions ; upon which surprise tbe whole question 
turned, between famine in tbe Carthaginian camp and famine in 
Agrigen turn. 1 Tbe efficiency of Dexippus and tbe other generals 
in defending Agngentum (as depicted by Dioddrus) stands sadly 
inferior to tbe vigour and ability displayed by Gylippus before 
Syracuse (as described by Thucydides). And we can hardly 
wonder that by men in tbe depth of misery, like the Agrigen- 
tines, or in extreme alarm, like tbe other Sicilian Greeks, these 
generals, incompetent or treasonable, should be regarded as tbe 
cause of tbe rum. 

Such a state of sentiment under ordinary circumstances would 

The Hermo- ^ ave ^ to the condemnation of tbe generals and to tbe 

kratean nomination of others, with little further result. But 
party at ' 

Syracuse , it became of far graver import when combined with 

forworn to tbe actual situation of parties in Syracuse. Tbe 

subvert the Hermokratean opposition party—repelled during tbe 
government \ f , . 6 . 

and elevate preceding year with tbe loss of its leader, yet nowise 

Dionysius, crushed—now reappeared more formidable than ever, 
under a new leader more aggressive even than Hermokratls 
himself. 

Throughout ancient as well as modern history, defeat and 
embarrassment in tbe foreign relations bave proved fruitful causes 
of change in tbe internal government. Such auxiliaries had 
been wanting to the success of Hermokrat$s in the preceding 
year. But alarms of every kind now overhung the city in 
terrific magnitude, and when the first Syracusan assembly was 
convoked on returning from Agngentum, a mournful silence 
reigned j^as in the memorable description given by Demosthenes 
of the Athenian assembly held immediately after the taking of 
Elateia. 3 The generals had lost the confidence of their fellow- 
citizens ; yet no one else was forward at a juncture so full of 

1 Dioddr. xiii. 88 220. 

XenophOn confirms the statement of This comparison is made by M. 
DiodOrus, that Agrigentum was taken Brunet de Presle, in his valuable 
by famine (Hellen. i. 5, 21; ii. 2, 24). historical work (Recherches sur les 

s DiodCr. xiii. 91. Ktablissemens des Grecs en Sicile, 

3 Demosthenes de Corona, p. 286, s. Part it s. 89, p. 219). 
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peril, to assume their duty, by proffering fit counsel for the future 
conduct of the war. Now was the time foi the Hermokratean 
party to lay their train for putting down, the government. 
Dionysius, though both young and of mean family, was adopted 
as leader in consequence of that audacity and bravery which even 
already he had displayed, both in the fight along with Hermo- 
krates and in the battles against the Carthaginians. Hipparlnus, 
a Syracusan of rich family who had ruined himself by dissolute 
expenses, was eager to renovate his fortunes, by seconding the 
elevation of Dionysius to the despotism ; l Philistus (the 
subsequent historian of Syracuse), rich, young, and able, threw 
himself ardently into the same cause; and doubtless other 
leading persons, ancient Hermokrateans and others, stood 
forward as partisans in the conspiracy. But it either was from 
the beginning, or speedily became, a movement organized for the 
purpose of putting the sceptre into the hands of Dionysius, to 
whom all the rest, though several among them were of lar greater 
wealth and importance, served but as satellites and auxiliaries. 

Amidst the silence and disquietude which reigned in the 
Syracusan assembly, Dionysius was the first who rose 
to address them. He enlarged upon a topic suitable Dionysius 
alike to the temper of his auditors and to his own k s^ C usan 
views. He vehemently denounced the generals as assembly 
having betrayed the security of Syracuse to the generals, 0 
Carthaginians, and as the persons to whom the ruin deposed by 
of Agrigentum, together with the impending peril of of 
every man around, was owing. He set forth their Dionysius 
misdeeds, real or alleged, not merely with fulness and appointed^ 
acrimony, but with a ferocious violence outstripping in their 
all the limits of admissible debate, and intended to ro<mi 
bring upon them a lawless murder, like the death of the generals 
recently at Agrigentum. “ There they sit, the traitors! Do 
not wait for legal trial or verdict, but lay hands upon them at 


^ l Aristotol. Politic, v. 5j 6. TCvoyrtu 
Se (jLtSTapokaX rrjs oAtyapxia?, #eal orav 
dvaAwtraxrt to. l&ia, £u>VTt$ acrckySt $ • teal 
yap oi rotovroi /cacvorojuetv <JV}ToO<n, /eal 
ri TvpavvCSc imTC6«vrat avrol, ^ Karacr- 
Kevdgavcnv erepov • &critep *1 mraplvo^ 
AkinWiaiov iv Svpafcovtfai?. 

Hipparlnus was the father of 


Dion, respecting whom more here¬ 
after. 

Plato, in his warm sympathy for 
Dion, assigns to Hipparlnus more of 
an equality of rank and importance 
with the elder Dionysius than the 
subsequent facts justify (Plato, Epistoi. 
vii. p. 863 A; p. 366 W). 
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once, and inflict upon them summary justice.” 1 Such a brutal 
exhortation, not unlike that of the Athenian Kritias, when he 
caused the execution of Theramenes, in the oligarchical senate, 
was an offence against law as well as against parliamentary order. 
The presiding magistrates reproved Dionysius as a disturber of 
order, and fined him, as they were empowered by law. 2 But his 
partisans were loud in his support. Philistus not only paid 
down the fine for him on the spot, but publicly proclaimed that 
he would go on for the whole day paying all similar fines which 
might be imposed, and incited Dionysius to persist in such 
language as he thought proper. That which had begun as 
illegality was now aggravated into open defiance of the law. 
Yet so enfeebled was the authority of the magistrates, and so 
vehement the cry against them, in the actual position of the city, 
that they were unable either to punish or to repress the speaker. 
Dionysius pursued his harangue in a tone yet more inflammatory, 
not only accusing the generals of having corruptly betrayed 
Agrigentum, but also denouncing the conspicuous and wealthy 
citizens generally, as oligarchs who held tyrannical sway—who 
treated the many with scorn, and made their own profit out of 
the misfortunes of the city. Syracuse (he contended) could 
never be saved, unless men of a totally different character were 
invested with authority; men, not chosen from wealth and 
station, but of humble birth, belonging to the people by position, 
and kind in their deportment from consciousness of their own 
weakness. 8 His bitter invective against generals already dis¬ 
credited, together with the impetuous warmth of his apparent 
sympathy for the people against the rich, were both alike 
favourably received. Plato states that the assembly became so 
furiously exasperated, as to follow literally the lawless and 

x DIodor. sin. 91. airopovfx4va>v $e In tlie description given byThucy- 
iravTMv irapeA0«i/ Ato vverios 6 ‘Ep/AOKpa- did.§s (vi. 32— 39) of the debate in the 
rows, to >v crTporrjywv Karrjyoprfcrev, a>; Syracusan assembly (prior to the 
TTpoStBovriav tol Trpdypara rots Kapxri- arrival of the Athenian expedition) in 
SovCois • to. Se irapugwe irp'os ttjv which HerraokratSs and Athenagoras 

ayrwv rt^woptav, rrapcucaXtav jrepi/ietvat speak, we find the magistrates inter- 
to*' Kara, rov s vofiovs KKfjpov , Aaa* «*e fering to prevent the continuance of a 
X«tpbs imOelvaf. rrjv Uk^v. debate which had become very personal 

3 Diodor. sail. 91. rS>v S’ apx6vruu and acrimonious; though there waa 
grjftxovvTcov top Alovvo'lov Kara rows nothing in it at all brutal, nor any 
yop.ovs, ojs QopvPovvra, fci'Aurros, 6 ras exhortation to personal violence or 
icrropias vcrrepov (rvyypd^as, overlay infringement of the law. 

*X UV pt^yoArji', <fec. s Dioddr. xiii. 91. 
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bloodthirsty inspirations of Dionysius, and to stone all these 
generals, ten in number, on the spot, without any form of trial. 
But Diodorus simply tells us, that a vote was passed to cashier 
the generals, and to name m their places Dionysius, Hipparinus, 
and others. 1 This latter statement is, in my opinion, the more 
probable. 


1 Plato, Epistol. viii. p. 854. oi yap 
irpb Alowo-lov Kai 'Imrapivov ap£avr<av 
StKfAuorat to re a>$ uZovto evSau/JLovcos 
ejfav, Tpv<f><t)VTes tc ical ajxa apxovrcov 
apxovre s* oi teal rouy Ssk a (rrparrjyovs 
Karskevaray fiakkovres rovy irpo Alow - 
o'/ov, Kara v6pov oi/Seva tcpivavres, tva 
07) Bovksvoisv pr)8sv 1 fnjre <rvv Slkji p-ijre 
vojxtp Secirorg, ^ikey depot 5" eTev iravryf 
iravrws * 80 ev at TvpavviSes eyevoi'ro av- 

TOty. 

DiodCr. xiii. 92. ^ irapavrCxa roiiy ptev 
ikvere rVjy apx^s, erepovy 8s eiAero errpa- 
rrjyovyj iv oty Kai rbv Aiovvariov. Some 
little time afterwards, Dioddrus further 
mentions that Dionysius accused before 
the public assembly, and caused to be 
put to death, Daphneeus and Dentar- 
chus (xiii. 96): now Daphneeus was one 
of the generals (xiii. 86—88). 

If we assume the fact to have 
occurred, as Plato affirms it, we 
cannot easily explain how something 
so impressive and terror-striking 
came to be transformed into the more 
commonplace statement of Diod&rus, 
by Ephorus, Theopompus, Hermeias, 
Timseus, or Philistus, from one or 
whom probably his narrative is 
borrowed. 

But if we assume Dioddrus to be 
correct, we can easily account for the 
erroneous belief in the mind of Plato. 

A very short time before this scene at 
Syracuse, an analogous circumstance 
had really occurred at Agrigentum. 
The assembled Agrigentinea, being 
inflamed against their generals for 
what they believed to be slackness or 
treachery in the recent fight with the 
Carthaginians, had stoned four of 
them on the spot, and only spared the 
fifth on the score of his youth (DIodflr. 
xiii. 87). 

I cannot but think that Plato con¬ 
founded in his memory the scene and 
proceedings at Syracuse with the other 
events, so recently antecedent, at 
Agrigentum. His letter (from which 
the above citation is made) was written 
in his old age, fifty years after the 
event. 

This is one inaccuracy as to matter 

8 —: 


of fact, which might be produced in 
support of the views of those who 
reject the letters of Plato as spurious, 
though Ast does not notice it, while 
going through the letters s&'iatim, and 
condemning them not only as un- 
Platonic but as despicable composi¬ 
tions. After attentively studying both 
the letters themselves, and his reason¬ 
ing, I dissent entirely from Ast’s con¬ 
clusion. The first letter, that which 
purports to come not from Plato, but 
from Dion, is the only one against 
which he seems to me to have made 
out a good case (see Ast, Ueber Platon’s 
Leben und Schnften, pp, 504—530). 
Against the others, I cannot think 
that he has shown any sufficient ground 
for pronouncing them to he spurious, 
and I theiefore continue to treat them 
as genuine, following the opinion of 
Cicero and Plutarch. It is admitted 
by Ast that their authenticity was not 
suspected in antiquity, as far as our 
knowledge extends. Without con¬ 
sidering the presumption hence arising 
as conclusive, I think it requires to be 
countervailed by stronger substantive 
grounds than thoso which Ast has 
urged. 

Among the total number of thirteen 
letters, those relating to Dion and 
Dionysius (always setting aside the 
first letter)—-that is, the second, third, 
fourth, seventh, eighth, and thirteenth 
—are the most full of allusions to fact 
and details. Some of them go very 
much into detail. Now, had they been 
the work of a forger, it is fair to con¬ 
tend that he could hardly avoid laying 
himself more open to contradiction 
than he has done, on the score of 
inaccuracy and inconsistency with the 
supposed situation. I have already 
mentioned one inaccuracy, which I 
take to be a fault of memory, both 
conceivable and pardonable. Ast 
mentions another, to disprove the 
authenticity of the eighth letter, re¬ 
specting the son of Dion Plato, in 
this eighth letter, speaking in the 
name of the deceased Dion, recom¬ 
mends the Syracusans to name Dion’s 

27 
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Such was the first stage of what we may term the despot's 
progress, successfully consummated. The pseudo- 
Ambittous demagogue Dionysius outdoes, in fierce professions of 


Dionysius 

—he 

intrigues 

against his 

colleagues, 

and 

frustrates 
all their 
proceedings. 
He procures 
a vote for 
restoring 
the Hermo- 
kratean 
exiles. 


antipathy against the rich, anything that we read as 
coming from the real demagogues, Athenagoras at 
Syracuse, or Kledn at Athens. Behold him now 
sitting as a member of the new Board of Generals, at 
a moment when the most assiduous care and energy, 
combined with the greatest unanimity, were required 
to put the Syracusan military force into an adequate 
state of efficiency. It suited the policy of Dionysius 
not only to bestow no care or energy himself, but to 


nullify all that was bestowed by his colleagues, and to 


son as one of the members of a tri- 

(son of th? eider Dionysius) P and" the 
younger Dionysius. This (contends 
Ast, p 523) cannot be correct, because 
Dions son died before his father. To 
make the argument of Ast complete, 
we ought to be sure that Dion had 
only one son; for which there is doubt¬ 
less the evidence of Plutarch, who, 
after having stated that the son of 
Dion, a youth nearly grown up, threw 
himself from the roof of the house and 
was killed, goes on to say that Kallip- 
pus, the political enemy of Dion, 
founded upon this misfortune a false 
rumour which he circulated—ws b Atwv 
cLirats yeyov&s eyvcoKe rov Atoiwtov 
tcakelv *A.iroKKoKpd.rqv kcll ttoielcrBax 

SiaSoxov (Plutarch, Dion, c. 55, 50: 
compare also c. 21—rov nouSCov). But 
since the rumour was altogether false, 
we may surely imagine that Kallippus, 
taking advantage of a notorious acci¬ 
dent which had just proved fatal to the 
eldest son of Dion, may have fabricated 
a false statement about the family 
of Dion, though there might be a 
younger boy at home. It is not certain 
that the number of Dion’s children was 
familiarly known among the population 
of Syracuse; nor was Dion nimself in 
the situation of an assured king, able 
to transfer his succession at once to a 
boy not yet adult. And when we find 
in another chapter of Plutarch’s Life 
of Dion (c. 31), that the son of Dion 
was called by Timeeus Aretceus , and by 
Timonidfts Bippairtnus. this surely 
affords some presumption that there 
were two sons, and not one son called 
by two different names. 


I cannot, therefore, admit that Ast 
has proved the eighth Platonic letter 
to be inaccurate in respect to matter 
of fact. I will add that the letter does 
not mention the name of Dion’s son 
(though Ast says it calls him Hip. 
pannus ); and that it does specify the 
three partners in the tripartite king- 
ship suggested (though Ast says that 
it only mentioned two). 

Most of Ast’s arguments against the 
authenticity of the letters, however, 
arp founded, not upon alleged inac¬ 
curacies oJt fact, but upon what he 
maintains to be impropriety and mean¬ 
ness of thought, childish intrusion of 
philosophy, unseasonable mysticism 
and pedantry, &c. In some of his 
criticisms I coincide, though by no 
means in all. But I cannot accept 
them as evidence to prove the point 
for which he contends—the spurious¬ 
ness of the letters. The proper con¬ 
clusion from his premises appears to 
me to be, that Plato wrote letters 
which, when tried by our canons about 
letter-writmg. seem awkward, pe¬ 
dantic. and in bad taste. Dionysius 
of Halikamassus (De adm. vi dicend. 
in Demosth. pp, 1025 — 1044), while 
emphatically extolling the admirable 
composition of Plato’s dialogues, does 
not scrapie to pass an unfavourable 
criticism upon him as a speech-writer; 
referring to the speeches in the Sym- 
posion as well as to the funeral harangue 
In the Menexenus. Still less need we 
be afraid to admit that Plato was not 
a graceful letter-writer. 

That Plato would feel intensely 
interested, and even personally in¬ 
volved, in the quarrel between Diony- 
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frustrate deliberately all chance of unanimity. He immediately 
began a systematic opposition and warfare against his colleagues. 
He refused to attend at their Board, or to hold any communica¬ 
tion with them. At the frequent assemblies held during this 
agitated state of the public mind, he openly denounced them as 
engaged in treasonable correspondence with the enemy. It is 
obvious that his colleagues, men newly chosen in the same spirit 
with himself, could not as yet have committed any such treason 
in favour of the Carthaginians. But among them was his 
accomplice Hipparlnus j 1 while probably the rest also, nominated 
by a party devoted to him personally, were selected in a spirit of 
collusion, as either thorough-going partisans, or worthless and 
incompetent men, easy for him to set aside. At any rate his 
calumnies, though received with great repugnance by the leading 
and more intelligent citizens, found favour with the bulk of the 
assembly, predisposed at that moment from the terrors of the 
situation to suspect every one. The new Board of Generals 
being thus discredited, Dionysius alone was listened to as an 
adviser. His first and most strenuous recommendation was, that 
a vote should be passed for restoring the exiles—men (he 
affirmed) attached to their country, and burning to save her, 
having already refused the offers of her enemies ; men who had 
been thrown into banishment by previous political dispute, but 
who, if now generously recalled, would manifest their gratitude 
by devoted patriotism, and serve Syracuse far more warmly than 
the allies invoked from Italy and Peloponnesus. His discredited 
colleagues either could not or would not oppose the proposition; 
which, being warmly pressed by Dionysius and all his party, 
was at length adopted by the assembly. The exiles accordingly 
returned, comprising all the most violent men who had been in 
arms with Hermokrat£s when he was slain. They returned 
glowing with party-antipathy and revenge, prepared to retaliate 
upon others the confiscation under which themselves had suffered, 


sius II. and Dion, cannot be doubted. 
That he would write letters to Diony¬ 
sius on the subject—that he would 
anxiously seek to maintain influence 
over him, on all grounds—that he 
would manifest a lofty opinion of 
himself and his own philosophy, is 
perfectly natural and credible. And 


when we consider both the character 
and the station of Dionysius, it is 
difficult to lay down beforehand any 
assured canon as to the epistolary tone 
in which Plato would think most suit¬ 
able to address him. 
i Plutarch, Dion, c. 3, 
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and looking to the despotism of Dionysius as their only means of 
success. 1 

The second step of the despot’s progress was now accomplished. 
Dionysius Dionysius had filled up the ranks of the Hermokratean 
a Syracusan an ^ obtained an energetic band of satellites, 

reinforce- whose hopes and interests were thoroughly identified 
Gela He with his own. Meanwhile letters arrived from Gela, 
execution or entrea ting reinforcements, as Imilkon was understood 
banishment to be about to march thither. Dionysius, being em- 
Geioan powered to conduct thither a body of 2000 hoplites with 

oligarchy. 400 horsemen, turned the occasion to profitable account. 
A regiment of mercenaries, under the Lacedaemonian Dexippus, 
was in garrison at Gela; while the government of the town is said 
to have been oligarchical, in the hands of the rich, though with 
a strong and discontented popular opposition. On reaching Gela, 
Dionysius immediately took part with the latter, originating the 
most violent propositions against the governing rich, as he had 
done at Syracuse. Accusing them of treason in the public as¬ 
sembly, he obtained a condemnatory vote under which they were 
put to death and their properties confiscated. With the funds so 
acquired, he paid the arrears due to the soldiers of Dexippus, and 
doubled the pay of his own Syracusan division. These measures 
procured for him immense popularity, not merely with all the 
soldiers, hut also with the Geloan Demos, whom he had relieved 
from the dominion of their wealthy oligarchy. Accordingly, after 
passing a public vote, testifying their gratitude, and bestowing 
upon him large rewards, they despatched envoys to carry the 
formal expression of their sentiments to Syracuse. Dionysius 
resolved to go hack thither at the same time, with his Syracusan 
soldiers, and tried to prevail on Dexippus to accompany him with 
his own division. This being refused, he went thither with his 
Syracusans alone. To the Geloans, who earnestly entreated that 
they might not be forsaken when the enemy was daily expected, 
he contented himself with replying that he would presently return 
with a larger force. 2 

A third step was thus obtained. Dionysius was going back to 
Syracuse with a testimonial of admiration and gratitude from Gela 
—with increased attachment on the part of his own soldiers, on 
1 Diodta. ariii, 93. 3 Dioddr. adii. 98. 
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account of the double pay—and with the means of coining and 
circulating a new delusion. It was on the day of a He returns 
solemn festival that he reached the town just as che 
citizens were coming in crowds out of the theatre, increased 
Amidst the bustle of such a scene, as well as of the accuses Ms 
return of the soldiers, many citizens flocked around g^S 168 
him to inquire : What news about the Carthaginians 1 treason. 
“Do not ask about your foreign enemies (was the reply of 
Dionysius); you have much worse enemies within among you. 
Your magistrates—these very men upon whose watch you rely 
during the indulgence of the festival— they are the traitors who 
are pillaging the public money, leaving the soldiers unpaid, and 
neglecting all necessary preparation, at a moment when the enemy 
with an immense host is on the point of assailing you. I knew 
their treachery long ago, but I have now positive proof of it. For 
Imilkon sent to me an envoy, under pretence of treating about 
the prisoners, but in reality to purchase my silence and conni¬ 
vance ; he tendered to me a larger bribe than he had given to 
them, if I would consent to refrain from hindering them, since I 
could not be induced to take part in their intrigues. This is too 
much. I am come home now to throw up my command. While 
my colleagues are corruptly bartering away their country, I am 
willing to take my share as a citizen in the common risk, but I 
cannot endure to incur shame as an accomplice in their treachery.’ 5 

Such bold allegations, scattered by Dionysius among the crowd 
pressing round him—renewed, at length, with emphatic Dionysius 
formality, in the regular assembly held the next day— g e SSai d 
and concluding with actual resignation—struck deep single¬ 
terror into the Syracusan mind. He spoke with autho- Sithfuii 
rity, not merely as one fresh from the frontier exposed, P° wers - 
but also as bearing the grateful testimonial of the Geloans, echoed 
with enthusiasm by the soldiers whose pay he had recently doubled. 
His assertion of the special message from Imilkon, probably an 
impudent falsehood, was confidently accepted and backed by all 
these men, as well as by his other partisans, the Hermokratean 
party, and most of all by the restored exiles. What defence the 
accused generals made, or tried to make, we are not told. It was 
not likely to prevail, nor did it prevail, against the positive de¬ 
position of a witness so powerfully seconded. The people, per- 
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suaded of their treason, were incensed against them, and trembled 
at the thought of being left, by the resignation of Dionysius, to 
the protection of such treacherous guardians against the impending 
invasion. Now was the time for his partisans to come forward 
with their main proposition: u Why not get rid of these traitors, 
and keep Dionysius alone ? Leave them to be tried and punished 
at a more convenient season ; but elect him at once general with 
full powers, to make head against the pressing emergency from 
without. Do not wait until the enemy is actually assaulting our 
walls. Dionysius is the man for our purpose, the only one with 
whom we have a chance of safety. Recollect that our glorious 
victory over the 300,000 Carthaginians at Himera was achieved 
by Gelon acting as general with full powers.” Such rhetoric was 
irresistible in the present temper of the assembly—when the 
partisans of Dionysius were full of audacity and acclamation— 
when his opponents were discomfited, suspicious of each other, 
and without any positive scheme to propose—and when the storm 
which had already overwhelmed S'elmus, Himera, and Agrigen- 
tum, was about to burst on Gela and Syracuse. A vote of the 
assembly was passed, appointing Dionysius general of the city, 
alone, and with full powers ; x by what majority we do not know. 

The first use which the new general-plenipotentiary made of 
his dignity was to propose, in the same assembly, that the pay of 
the soldiers should be doubled. Such liberality (he said) would 
be the best means of stimulating their zeal; while in regard to 
expense, there need be no hesitation—the money might easily be 
provided. 

Thus was consummated the fourth, and most important, act of 
Apparent the despot’s progress. A vote of the assembly had 
-pentane 0 been obtained, passed in constitutional forms, vesting 
people after in Dionysius a single-handed power unknown to and 
stratagem above the laws—unlimited and unresponsible. But 
to obtain was we ^ aware that the majority of those who thus 

voteensur- voted had no intention of permanently abnegating 
bc&y ofpaid their freedom—that they meant only to create a tem- 
guards- porary dictatorship, under the pressing danger of the 
moment, for the express purpose of preserving their freedom 
against a foreign enemy—and that even thus much had been 

1 DtodCr. xiiL 94. 
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obtained by impudent delusion and calumny, which subsequent 
reflection would speedily dissipate. No sooner had the vote 
passed than symptoms of regret and alarm became manifest among 
the people. What one assembly had conferred, a second repentant 
assembly might revoke. 1 It therefore now remained for Dionysius 
to ensure the perpetuity of his power by some organized means ; 
so as to prevent the repentance, of which he already discerned the 
commencement, from realizing itself in any actual revocation. 
For this purpose he required a military force extra-popular and 
anti-popular; bound to himself and not to the city. He had 
indeed acquired popularity with the Syracusan as well as with the 
mercenary soldiers, by doubling and ensuring their pay. He had 
energetic adherents, prepared to go all lengths on his behalf, 
especially among the restored exiles. This was an important 
basis, but not sufficient for his objects without the presence of a 
special body of guards, constantly and immediately available, 
chosen as well as controlled by himself, yet acting in such voca¬ 
tion under the express mandate and sanction of the people. He 
required a further vote of the people, legalizing for his use such a 
body of guards. 

But with all his powers of delusion, and all the zeal of his 
partisans, he despaired of getting any such vote from March of 
an assembly held at Syracuse. Accordingly he Dionysius to 
resorted to a manoeuvre, proclaiming that he had ■ Le011tini * 
resolved on a march to Leontini, and summoning the full 
military force of Syracuse (up to the age of forty) to inarch along 
with him, with orders for each man to bring with him thirty 
days 7 provision. Leontini had been, a few years before, an 
independent city, hut was now an outlying fortified post, 
belonging to the Syracusans, wherein various foreign settlers 
and exiles from the captured Sicilian cities had obtained 
permission to reside. Such men, thrown out of their position 
and expectations as citizens, were likely to lend either their votes 
or their swords willingly to the purposes of Dionysius. While 

1 Dioddr. xiii. 95. fitaAv0etO7}? Si i\a(hv iavr ovs Stcnrdniv rijs irarptfios 
r»js e/cxAijcrias, owe oAcyot rS»v Svpaxov- jea0«rra/efir<$4 6 Si Acovvertos, rfyv 
<rmv Karyyopovv rav Trpax&cvnav, Sump p,«T t a vo tav r£tv 6x A w v £ 0 a <r a t 
ovk avTol ravra je</cvp<i>jcor<? * rots yap Pov\6p.vvos t ive&jrei fit* ou rporrov 
Aoytopots els iavrovs ipxop.«voi, tt)v itro- 8vvat.ro <£vAa#eas aXr^craoQai rov <ruiparos. 
p.ivr\v SvvdaTtiav ave$cu>povv, oirot p.iv rovrov yap trvyxtopydevTOs, faSms Tjp.tW* 
ovv jSe/Satfiterat f5ov\6n(vot> Ttiv ikcvOtpiav, KVptcvcrt tv rrjs rvpawtfios. 
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he thus found many new adlierents there, besides those whom he 
brought with him, he foresaw that the general body of the 
Syracusans, and especially those most disaffected to him, would 
not be disposed to obey his summons or accompany him. 1 For 
nothing could be more preposterous, in a public point of view, 
than an outmarch of the whole Syracusan force for thirty days 
to Leontini, where there was neither danger to be averted nor 
profit to be reaped; at a moment too when the danger on the 
side of Gela was most serious, from the formidable Carthaginian 
host at Agrigentum. 

Dionysius accordingly set out with a force which purported, 
A vote is ostensibly and according to summons, to be the full 
whereby^ 6 ’ m ilitary manifestation of Syracuse, but which, in 
body of reality, comprised mainly his own adherents. On 
Sgne? 6 encamping for the night near to Leontini, he caused a 
to bun. factitious clamour and disturbance to be raised during 
the darkness around his own tent ordered fires to be kindled, 
summoned on a sudden his most intimate friends, and affected to 
retire under their escort to the citadel. On the morrow an 
assembly was convened, of the Syracusans and residents present, 
purporting to be a Syracusan assembly—Syracuse in military 
guise, or as it were in Comitia Centuriata, to employ an ancient 
phrase belonging to the Roman republic. Before this assembly 
Dionysius appeared, and threw himself upon their protection, 
affirming that his life had been assailed during the preceding 
night, calling upon them emphatically to stand by him against 
the incessant snares of his enemies, and demanding for that 
purpose a permanent body of guards. His appeal, plausibly and 
pathetically turned, and doubtless warmly seconded by zealous 
partisans, met with complete success. The assembly—Syracusan 
or quasi-Syracusan, though held at Leontini—passed a formal 
decree, granting to Dionysius a body-guard of 600 men, selected 
by himself and responsible to him alone. 3 One speaker, indeed, 
proposed to limit the guards to such a number as should be 

1 Diod6r. xiii* 95. oivttj S’-fj woA is to vs irA«i<rrous ov$’ w et$ Aeoim- 
(Leontini) tot* <f>povpiov rots 2vpa- i/ovs- 

Kovcrtois, TrKijpet virapxov $vya6<av *ai Many of the expelled Agrigentines 
£ivti)v av$p<tiimv, -jjAiritfe yap rovrovs settled at Leontini, by permission of 
anvaywvurTaM efeu', avOpunrovg Scoixi- the Syracusans. (DiodOr. xiii. 89). 
vovt /xera/SoATj s * ruv ’XvpaKov<rio)v 2 Dioddr. xiii. 95. 
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sufficient to protect him against any small number of personal 
enemies, but not to render him independent of, or formidable to, 
the many. 1 But such precautionary refinement was not likely to 
be much considered, when the assembly was dishonest or mis¬ 
guided enough to pass the destructive vote here solicited; and 
even if embodied in the words of the resolution, there were no 
means of securing its observance in practice. The regiment of 
guards being once formally sanctioned, Dionysius heeded little 
the limit of number prescribed to him. He immediately 
enrolled more than 1000 men, selected as well for their bravery 
as from their poverty and desperate position. He provided them 
with the choicest arms, and promised to them the most 
munificent pay. To this basis of a certain, permanent, legalized 
regiment of household troops, he added further a sort of standing 
army, composed of mercenaries hardly less at his devotion than 
the guards properly so called. In addition to the mercenaries 
already around him, he invited others from all quarters by 
tempting offers, choosing by preference outlaws and profligates 
and liberating slaves for the purpose. 2 Next summoning from 
Gela Dexippus the Lacedosmonian, with the troops under his 
command, he sent this officer away to Peloponnesus, as a man 
not trustworthy for his purpose and likely to stand forward on 
behalf of the freedom of Syracuse, He then consolidated all the 
mercenaries under one organization, officering them anew with 
men devoted to himself. 

This fresh military levy and organization was chiefly accom¬ 
plished during his stay at Leontini, without the Dionysius 
opposition which would probably have arisen if it had gtabUj^i 
’been done at Syracuse; to which latter place Syracuse as 
Dionysius marched back in an attitude far more <i68p0fc * 
imposing than when he left it. He now entered the gates at the 
head not only of his chosen body-guard, but also of a regular 
army of mercenaries, hired by, and dependent upon, himself. 
He mamhed them at once into the islet of Ortygia (the interior 
and strongest part of the city commanding the harbour), 


1 ArlstoteL Politic, ill 10, 18. «ol 
Aioj/t/criy Tty, or Hrei rovy ^vAaJcay, avv- 
«jSovA«ve roty 38vpa/cov<r£oty 8l86v<u to• 
crourovs rouy <^vAa«ay — i.t. roiravTijv rrjt' 
Zcrxvv , wj- 0’ «K<t<rrov /xiv <ai <voy koX 


avfjLirket.6voju Kpetrrw, rod Si irAi}0ovy 
ijrrWy etvai. 

8 Diod6r. xiv. 7- Tovy qAevdcpov/al* 
vovs SovAovy, &C. 
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established his camp in that acropolis of Syracuse, and stood 
forth as despot conspicuously in the eyes of all Though the 
general sentiment among the people was one of strong repugnance, 
yet his powerful military force and strong position rendered all 
hope of open resistance desperate. And the popular assembly— 
convoked under the pressure of his force, and probably composed 
of none but his partisans—was found so subservient, as to 
condemn and execute, upon his requisition, Daphnasus and 
Demarchus. These two men, both wealthy and powerful in 
Syracuse, had been his chief opponents, and were seemingly 
among the very generals whom he had incited the people to 
massacre on the spot without any form of trial, in one of the 
previous public assemblies. 1 One step alone remained to decorate 
the ignoble origin of Dionysius, and to mark the triumph of the 
Hermokratean party by whom its elevation had been mainly 
brought about. He immediately married the daughter of 
Hermokrates; giving his own sister in marriage to Polyxenus* 
the brother of that deceased chief. 2 

Thus was consummated the fifth or closing act of the despot's 
progress, rendering Dionysius master of the lives and 
^despo^- fortunes of his fellow-countrymen. The successive 
whereby he sfca 8 es kis rise I have detailed from Dioddrus, who 
attained the (excepting a hint or two from Aristotle) is our only 
power. informant. His authority is on this occasion better 
than usual, since he had before him not merely Ephorus and 
Timaeus, but also Philistus. He is, moreover, throughout this 
whole narrative at least clear and consistent with himself. We 
understand enough of the political strategy pursued by Dionysius 
to pronounce that it was adapted to his end with a degree of skill 
that would have greatly struck a critical eye like Machiavel, 
whose analytical appreciation of means, when he is canvassing 
men like Dionysius, has been often unfairly construed as if it 
implied sympathy with and approbation of their end. We see 
that Dionysius, in putting himself forward as the chief and 
representative of the Hermokratean party, acquired the means of 
employing a greater measure of fraud and delusion thaman exile 
like Hermokrates, in prosecution of the same ambitious purposes, 
Favoured by the dangers of the state and the agony of the public 
i Dioddr. xiii 90. 2 Dioddr. I c.; Plutarch, Dion. c. 8. 
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mind, lie was enabled to stimulate an ultra-democratical ardour 
both in defence of the people against the rich, and in denunciation 
of the unsuccessful or incompetent generals, as if they were 
corrupt traitors. Though it would seem that the government of 
Syracuse in 406 B.c. must have been strongly democratical, yet 
Dionysius, in his ardour for popular rights, treats it as an anti- 
popular oligarchy, and tries to acquire the favour of the people 
by placing himself in the most open quarrel and antipathy to the 
rich. Nine years before, in the debate between Hermokrates 
and Athenagoras in the Syracusan assembly, the former stood 
forth, or at least whs considered to stand forth, as champion of 
the rich, while the latter spoke as a conservative democrat,, 
complaining of conspiracies on the part of the rich. In 406 b.C- 
the leader of the Hermokratean party has reversed this policy,, 
assuming a pretended democratical fervour much more violent 
than that of Athenagoras. Dionysius—who took up the trade* 
of what is called a demagogue on this one occasion, simply for the 
purpose of procuring one single vote in his own favour, and then 
shutting the door by force against all future voting and all cor¬ 
rection—might resort to grosser falsehood than Athenagoras, who, 
as an habitual speaker, was always before the people, and even 
if successful by fraud at one meeting, was nevertheless open to* 
exposure at a second. 

In order that the voting of any public assembly shall be really 
available as a protection to the people, its votes must not only bo 
preceded by full and free discussion, but must also be open from 
time to time to re-discussion and correction. That error will from 
time to time be committed, as well by the collective people as by 
particular fractions of the people, is certain ; opportunity for 
amendment is essential. A vote which is understood to he final, 
and never afterwards to be corrigible, is one which can hardly 
turn to the benefit of the people themselves, though it may often, 
as in the case of Dionysius, promote the sinister purposes of some; 
designing protector. 
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C1IAPTEB LXXXII. 

SICILY DURING THE DESPOTISM OF THE ELDER 
DIONYSIUS AT SYRACUSE. . 


The proceedings, recounted at the close of my last chapter, 
n,c. 405 . whereby Dionysius erected his despotism, can hardly 

Imilkon ^ ave occupied less than three months, coinciding 

with the nearly with the first months of 405 B.O., inasmuch as 
SSnamy Agrigentum was taken about the winter solstice of 406 
Som Aeri B * 0,1 was not mo ^ este( i during this period by the 
gentunfto Carthaginians, who were kept inactive in quarters at 
Attack Gela. Agrigentum, to repose after the hardships of the 
blockade; employed in despoiling the city of its movable 
ornaments for transmission to Carthage, and in burning or 
defacing, with barbarous antipathy, such as could not be carried 
away. 2 In the spring Imilkon moved forward towards Gela, 
having provided himself with fresh siege-machines. He ensured 
his supplies from the Carthaginian territory in his rear. Finding 
no army to oppose him, he spread his troops over the territory 


i Xen. Hellen. ii. 2, 24. o ivtavrbs time is not quite accurate in either one 
e\r}y«v, iu u> /uwcroum Atovvcrto? irupav- passage or the other. The capture of 
vyae, <fcc. Agrigentum took place at the close of 

The year meant here is an Olympic B.c. 400; the acquisition of the 
year, from midsummer to midsummer; despotism by Dionysius, in the early 
so that the middle months of it would months of 406 B.C., as DiodOrus places 
fall in the first quarter of the Julian them. Both events are in the same 
year. Olympic vear, between midsummer. 

If we compare, however, Xenoph. 406 B.c. and midsummer, 405 B.C. But 
Hellen. i. 5, 21, with ii. 2, 24, we shall thi« year is exactly the year which 
see that the indications of time cannot falls between the two passages above 
both be correct; for the acquisition of referred to in XenophOn; not coincid- 
the despotism by Dionysius followed ina exactly with either one or the 
immediately, and as a consequence other Compare Dodwell, Chronolog. 
directly brought about, upon the Xenoph. ad ann 407 B.c. 
capture of Agrigentum by the Cartha- 2 Diod6r. xiii. 82 90, 108. t ra? yAi>- 
ginians. rat r£ iripiTToripvS tipyturpAva. 

It seems to me that the mark of xaWcncat//er, &c. 
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botli of Gela and of Kamarma, where muclx plunder was collected 
and much property ruined. He then returned to attack Gela, 
and established a fortified camp by clearing some plantation- 
ground near the river of the same name, between the city and the 
sea. On this spot stood, without the walls, a colossal statue of 
Apollo, which Imilkon caused to be earned off and sent as a 
present to Tyre. 

Gela was at this moment defended only by its own citizens, for 
Dionysius had called away Dexippus with the mer- Brave 
eenary troops. Alarmed at the approach of the for- defence of^ 
midable enemy who had already mastered Agrigentum, —Dionysius 
Himera, and Selinus, the Geloans despatched pressing anTrm/to 1 
entreaties to Dionysius for aid; at the same time relieve 
resolving to send away their women and children for them ’ 
safety to Syracuse. But the women, to whom the idea of 
separation was intolerable, supplicated so earnestly to be allowed 
to stay and share the fortunes ot their fathers and husbands, that 
this resolution was abandoned. In expectation ol speedy relief 
from Dionysius, the defence was brave and energetic. While 
parties of the Geloans, well acquainted with the country, sallied 
out and acted with great partial success against the Carthaginian 
plunderers, the mass of the citizens repelled the assaults of 
Imilkon against the walls. His battering-machines and stormmg- 
parties were brought to bear on several places at once ; the walls 
themselves, being neither in so good a condition nor placed upon 
so unassailable an eminence as those of Agrigentum, gave way 
on more than one point. Yet still the besieged, with obstinate 
valour, frustrated every attempt to penetrate within, re-estab¬ 
lishing during the night the breaches which had been made 
during the day. The feebler part of their population aided, by 
every means in their power, the warriors on the battlements; so 
the defence was thus made good until Dionysius appeared with 
the long-expected reinforcement. It comprised his newly-levied 
mercenaries, with the Syracusan citizens, and succours from the- 
Italian as well as from the Sicilian Greeks, amounting in all to 
50,000 men,, according to Ephorus—to 30,000 foot and 1000 horse, 
as Timseus represented. A fleet of fifty ships of war sailed round 
Cape Pachynus to co-operate with them off Gela, 1 

1 Diod6r. xitt. 109. 
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Dionysius fixed liis position between Gela and the sea, opposite 
,b c 405 to tiiat Carthaginians, and in immediate com¬ 

munication with his fleet His presence having 
Dionysius suspended the assaults upon the town, he became in 
attac^on^ ^ urn J employing both his cavalry 

the Cartha- and his fleet to harass the Carthaginians and intercept 
ginianarmy. ^ e * r gU pp^ es> The contest now assumed a character 
nearly the same as had taken place before Agrigentum, and which 
'had ended so unfavourably to the Greeks. At length, after 
twenty days of such desultory warfare, Dionysius, finding that he 
had accomplished little, laid his plan for a direct attack upon the 
•Carthaginian camp. On the side towards the sea, as no danger 
had been expected, that camp was unfortified; it was there, 
accordingly, that Dionysius resolved to make his principal attack 
with his left division, consisting principally of Italiot Greeks, 
'sustained by the Syracusan ships, who were to attack simul¬ 
taneously from seaward. He designed at the same time also to 
strike blows from two other points. His right division, con¬ 
sisting of Sicilian allies, was ordered to march on the right or 
western side of the town of Gela, and thus fall upon the left of 
*the Carthaginian camp ; while he himself, with the mercenary 
troops which he kept specially around him, intended to advance 
through the town itself, and assail the advanced or central portion 
•of their position near the walls, where their battering-machinery 
was posted. His cavalry was directed to hold themselves in 
.reserve for pursuit, in case the attack proved successful; or for 
protection to the retreating infantry, in case it failed. 1 

Of this combined scheme, the attack upon the left or seaward 
s.c. 405 . side of the Carthaginian camp, by the Italiot division 
He is da- and the fleet in concert, was effectively executed, and 
♦oWigecfS? promised at first to be successful. The assailants 
retreat overthrew the bulwarks, forced their way into the 
camp, and were only driven out by extraordinary efforts on tbe 
part of tbe defenders, chiefly Iberians and Campanians, but 
reinforced from the other portions of the army, which were as yet 
unmolested. But of the two other divisions of Dionysius, the 
right did not attack until long after the moment intended, and 
vthe centre never attacked at alL The right had to make a 
i Dioddr. xiii. 109. 
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circuitous march over the Geloan plain round the city, which 
occupied longer time than had been calculated ; while Dionysius 
with the mercenaries around him, intending to march through the 
city, found themselves so obstructed and embarrassed that they 
made very slow progress, and were yet longer before they could 
emerge on the Carthaginian side. Probably the streets, as in so 
many other ancient towns, were crooked, narrow, and irregular ; 
perhaps also, further blocked up by precautions recently taken 
for defence. And thus the Sicilians on the right, not coming up 
to the attack until the Italians on the left had been already 
repulsed, were compelled to retreat after a brave struggle, by the 
concurrent force of the main Carthaginian army. Dionysius and 
his mercenaries, coming up later still, found that the moment for 
attack had passed altogether, and returned back into the city 
without fighting at all. 

Whether the plan or the execution was here at fault, or both 
the one and the other, we are unable certainly to B0 406 
determine. There will appear reasons for suspecting H 
that Dionysius was not displeased at a repulse which evacuates 
should discourage his army, and furnish an excuse for Kamarma— 
abandoning Gela. After retiring again within the flight of the 
walls, he called together his principal friends to con- ofboth* 011 
suit what was best to be done. All were of opinion ^^‘are 
that it was imprudent to incur further hazard for the taken and 
preservation of the town. Dionysius now found the k Cartha- 
himself in the same position as Diokles after the simana * 
defeat near Himera, and as Daphneeus and the other Syracusan 
generals before Agrigentum, after the capture of their provision- 
fleet by the Carthaginians. He felt constrained to abandon Gela, 
taking the best means in his power for protecting the escape of 
the inhabitants. Accordingly, to keep the intention of flight 
secret, he sent a herald to Imilkon to solicit a burial-truce for 
the ensuing day; he also set apart a body of 2000 light troops, 
with orders to make noises in front of the enemy throughout the 
whole night, and to keep the lights and fires burning, so as to 
prevent any suspicion on the part of the Carthaginians. 1 Under 
cover of these precautions, he caused the Geloan population to 
evacuate their city in mass at the commencement of night, while 

l DiodOr. xiii 111 . 
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he himself with his main army followed at midnight to protect 
them. All hurried forward on their march to Syracuse, turning 
to best account the hours of darkness. On their way thither lay 
Kamarina—Kamarina the immovable , 1 as it was pronounced by 
an ancient oracle or legend, yet on that fatal night seeming to 
falsify the epithet. Not thinking himself competent to defend 
this city, Dionysius forced all.the Kamarinsean population to 
become partners in the flight of the Geloans. The same heart¬ 
rending scene which has already been recounted at Agrigentum 
and Himera was now seen repeated on the roaa from CJela to 
Syracuse—a fugitive multitude, of all ages and of both sexes, 
free as well as slave, destitute and terror-stricken, hurrying they 
knew not whither, to get beyond the reach of a merciless enemy. 
The flight to Syracuse, however, was fortunately not molested 
by any pursuit. At daybreak the Carthaginians, discovering the 
abandonment of the city, immediately rushed in and took 
possession of it. As very little of the valuable property within 
it had been removed, a rich plunder fell inio the hands of the 
conquering host, whose barbarous hands massacred indiscrimi¬ 
nately the miserable remnant left behind—old men, sick, and 
children, unable to accompany a flight so sudden and so rapid. 
Some ol the conquerors further satiated their ferocious instincts 
by crucifying or mutilating tnese unhappy prisoners. a 
"Amidst the suftermgs of this distressed multitude, however, 
indignation alL( * tlie compassion of the protecting array, other 
and charges feelings also were powerfully aroused. Dionysius, 
against 17 who had been so unmeasured and so effective in 
Dionysius, calumniating unsuccessful generals before, was now 
himself exposed to the same arrows. Fierce were the bursts of 
wrath and hatred against him, both among the fugitives and 
among the army. He was accused of having betrayed to the 
Carthaginians, not only the army, but also Qela and Kamarina, 
in order that the Syracusans, intimidated by these formidable 
neighbours so close to their borders, might remain in patient 
servitude under his dominion. It was remarked that his 

1 MJj klvuZ Ka/iapivou/, afcuojrbs yelp 2 Diod6r. xiii. 111 . ou5«ju.ta yap t fjv 
ajitivtav — Trap* avroU <f>ecS<o rStv cUtOTcoplvap, aXA.’ 

u Fatis nnnq imm concessa moveri am*fJ.ira&m T$>v T]TVX\KOTOiv jj.iv a.v- 

Apparet C&manna procul tcrra.vpovv t ©Ts S’ a^opjjrous itnjyov 
Virgil, AEneid, iiL 701. 
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achievements for the relief of Gela had been unworthy of the 
large force which he brought with him ; that the loss sustained 
in the recent battle had been nowise sufficient to compel, or e\en 
to excuse, a disgraceful flight; that the mercenaries especially, 
the force upon which he most relied, had not only sustained no 
loss, but had never been brought into action; that while his 
measures taken against the enemy had thus been partial and 
inefficient, they on their side had manifested no disposition^ to 
pursue him in his flight—thus affording a strong presumption 
of connivance between them. Dionysius was denounced as a 
traitor by all, except his own mercenaries, whom he always 
kept near him for security. The Italiot allies, who had made 
the attack and sustained the main loss during the recent battle, 
were so incensed against him for having left them thus unsup¬ 
ported, that they retired in a body, and marched across the 
centre of the island home to Italy. 

But the Syracusans in the army, especially the horsemen, the 
principal persons in the city, had a double ground of Mutiny 
anger against Dionysius—partly from his misconduct j*^® UBfln 
or supposed treachery in this recent enterprise, but hor^-men— 
still more from the despotism which he had just o^to 1 
erected over his fellow-citizens. This despotism, ^declare 
having been commenced in gross fraud and consum- 
mated by violence, was now deprived of the only 
plausible colour which it had ever worn, since Dionysius had 
been just as disgracefully unsuccessful against the Carthaginians 
as those other generals whom he had denounced and super¬ 
seded. Determined to rid themselves of one whom they hated at 
once as a despot and as a traitor, the Syracusan horsemen watched 
for an opportunity of setting upon Dionysius during the retreat 
and killing him. But finding him too carefully guarded by the 
mercenaries who always surrounded his person, they went off in 
a body, and rode at their best speed to Syracuse, with the full 
purpose of re-establishing the freedom of the city, and keeping 
out Dionysius. As they arrived before any tidings had been 
received of the defeat and flight at Gela, they obtained admission 
without impediment into the islet of Ortygia, the primitive 
interior city, commanding the docks and harbour, set apart by 
the despot for his own residence and power. They immediately 
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assaulted and plundered the house of Dionysius, which they found 
richly stocked with gold, silver, and valuables of every kind. 
He had been despot but a few weeks; so that he must have 
begun betimes to despoil others, since it seems ascertained that 
his own private property was by no means large. The assailants 
not only plundered his house with all its interior wealth, but 
also maltreated his wife so brutally that she afterwards died of 
the outrage. 1 Against this unfortunate woman they probably 
cherished a double antipathy, not only as the wife of Dionysius, 
but also as the daughter of Hermokrates. They at the same time 
spread abroad the news that Dionysius had fled never to return ; 
for they fully confided in the disruption which they had witnessed 
among the retiring army, and in the fierce wrath which they had 
heard universally expressed against him. 2 After having betrayed 
his army, together with Gela and Kamarina, to the Carthaginians, 
by a flight without any real ground of necessity (they asserted), 
he had been exposed, disgraced, and forced to flee in reality, 
before the just displeasure of his own awakened fellow-citizens. 
Syracuse was now free, and might, on the morrow, reconstitute 
formally her popular government 

Had these Syracusans taken any reasonable precautions 
©o 405 against adverse possibilities, their assurances would 
probably have proved correct. The career of 
Sprudence Dionysius would here have ended. But while they 
—they are abandoned themselves to the plunder of his house 
and over- and brutal outrage against his wife, they were so 
the^rapfd^ ras kty confident in his supposed irretrievable ruin 
Dion^ius 1X1 ^ eir own mastery of the insular portion of 

the city, that they neglected to guard the gate of 
Achradina (the outer city) against his re-entry. The energy and 
promptitude of Dionysius proved too much for them. Informed 
•of their secession from the army, and well knowing their senti¬ 
ments, he immediately divined their projects, and saw that he 
could only defeat them by audacity and suddenness of attack. 
Accordingly, putting himself at the head of his best and most 
•devoted soldiers—100 horsemen and 600 foot—he left his army 
•and proceeded by a forced march to Syracuse, a distance of 400 
stadia, or about 45 English miles. He arrived there about mid- 
1 DiodCr. xiii. 112; xiv. 44. Plutarch, Dion. c. 3, 2 Diocl&r. xiii. 112. 
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night, and presented himself, not at the gate of Ortygia, which 
he had probably ascertained to be in possession of his enemies, 
but at that of Achradina, which latter (as has been already 
mentioned) formed a separate fortification from Ortygia, with 
the Nekropolis between them . 1 Though the gate was shut, he 
presently discovered it to be unguarded, and was enabled to 
apply to it some reeds gathered in the marshes on his road, so as 
to set it on fire and bum it. So eager had he been for celerity 
of progress, that at the moment when he reached the gate, a part 
only of his division were with him. But as the rest arrived 
while the flames were doing their work, he entered, with the 
whole body, into Achradina, or the outer city. Marching 
rapidly through the streets, he became master, without resistance, 
of all this portion of the city, and of the agora, or market-place, 
which formed its chief open space. His principal enemies, 
astounded by this alarming news, hastened out of Ortygia into 
Achradina, and tried to occupy the agora. But they found it 
already in possession of Dionysius ; and being themselves very 
few in number, having taken no time to get together any con¬ 
siderable armed body, they were overpowered and slain by his 
mercenaries. Dionysius was thus strong enough to vanquish all 
his enemies, who entered Achradina in small and successive 
parties, without any order, as they came out of Ortygia. He 
then proceeded to attack the houses of those whom he knew to 
be unfriendly to his dominion, slew such as he could find 
within, and forced the rest to seek shelter in exile. The great 
body of the Syracusan horsemen—who but the evening before 
were masters of the city, and might with common prudence 
have maintained themselves in it—were thus either destroyed or 
driven into banishment. As exiles they established themselves 
in the town of iEtna . 2 

Thus master of the city, Dionysius was joined on the ensuing 
day by the main body of his mercenaries, and also by the Sicilian 


# 1 Dioddr. viii. 118. irapfjv 7repi fxiaras 
vuKras irpo s r^jv nvknv ri js ’Axpa5iV7js 
. • . ticrfjKavve St a rijs \A.Ypa5ivrjs, 

<fcc. 

For an explanation of the topo¬ 
graphy of Syracuse, the reader is 
referred to an Appendix annexed to 
the sixth Volume oi this History, with 


two plans, illustrating the siege ot the 
town by the Athenians; also to a third 
plan, annexed to this volume, repre¬ 
senting Syracuse as it stood at the 
end of the life of Dionysius, with his 
additions. 

a Diodftr. xiii. 113. Compare Xenoph. 
Hollen. ii. 8, 6. 
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allies, who had now completed their inarch. The miserable 
Dionysius sufferers from Gela and Kamarina, who looked 
master of upon him with indignation as their betrayer, went 
yracuse. reside at Leontim, seemingly as companions 

of the original Leontine citizens, who had been for some time 
domiciliated at Syracuse, but who no longer chose to remain 
there under Dionysius. Leontmi thus became again an inde¬ 
pendent city. 1 


Though the disasters at Gela had threatened to ruin Dionysius, 
yet he was now, through his recent victory, more master of 
Syracuse than ever, and had more completely trodden down 
his opponents. The horsemen whom lie had j ust destroyed and 
chased away were for the most part the rich and powerful 
citizens of Syracuse. To have put down such formidable 
enemies, almost indispensable as leaders to any party which 
sought to rise against him, was the strongest of ail negative 
securities for the prolongation of his reign. There was no public 
assembly any longer at Syracuse to which he had to render account 
of his proceedings at Gela and Kamarina, and before which he was 
liable to be arraigned—as he himself had arraigned his prede¬ 
cessors who had commanded at Himera and Agngentum. All 
such popular securities he had already overridden or subverted. 
The superiority of force and intimidation of opponents, upon 
which his rule rested, were now more manifest and more deeish e 
than ever. 

Notwithstanding such confirmed position, however, Dionysius 
b.c. 405 . might still have found defence diificult if Imilkon 
had marched oil with liis victorious army, fresh from 
tions°of the plunder of Gela and Kamarina, and had laid 
Sw^iraiT- 6 ener g et ic siege to Syracuse. From all hazard and 
kon. Terras alarm of this sort he was speedily relieved, by 
of peace. propositions for peace, which came spontaneously 
tendered by the Carthaginian general. Peace was concluded 
between them, on the following terms :— 

1. The Carthaginians shall retain all their previous possessions, 


1 XenophOn (Hellen. ii. 3, 5) states Diotl6rus notices (xiii. 113). Leontini, 
that “the Leontines, co-residents at recognized as independent by the peace 
Syracuse, revolted to their own city which speedily followed, is mentioned 
from Dionysius and the Syracusans *. again shortly afterwards as mdepen- 
This migration to Leontini seems a dent (xiv. 14) It had been annexed to 
part of the same transaction as what Syracuse before the Athenian siege. 1 
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and all their Sikanian dependencies, in Sicily. They shall keep, 
besides, Selinus, Himera, and Agrigentum. The towns of Gela 
and Kamarina may be re-occupied by their present fugitive 
inhabitants, but on condition of paying tribute to Carthage, and 
destroying their walls and fortifications. 

2. The inhabitants of Leontini and MessenS, as well as all the 
Sikel inhabitants, shall be independent and autonomous. 

3. The Syracusans shall be subject to Dionysius. 1 

4. All the captives and all the ships taken on both sides 
shall be mutually restored. 

Such were the conditions upon which peace was now concluded. 
Though they were extremely advantageous to Car- collusion 
thage, assigning to her, either as subject or as tribu- of Dionysius 
tary, the whole of the southern shore of Sicily, yet cartha- 
as Syracuse was, after all, the great prize to be confirm 
obtained, the conquest of which was essential to the dominion 
security of all the remainder, we are astonished that cuse ^Pes- 
Imilkon did not push forward to attack it, at a th^ciiha- 
moment so obviously promising. It appears that ginian 
immediately after the conquest of Gela and Kamarina axmy 
the Carthaginian army was visited by a pestilential, distemper, 
which is said to have destroyed nearly the half oi it, and to have 
forbidden future operations. The announcement of this event 
however, though doubtless substantially exact, comes to us m a 
way somewhat‘Confused. 2 And when we read, as one of the 

1 DiodOr. xiii. 114. #al Svpa«ov<riov? persion of the army of Dionysius in Its 

ixev utto Aiovvmov reraxOa-h <fcc. retreat—the struggle within the walls 

2 Diod&r. xiii, 114. of Syracuse. There is nothing in all 

Diodorus begins this chapter with this to which fiiowep can refer. But a 

the words— Sio7rcp fcirb rwv wp ay- few lines further on, after the 
fiarw av ay k agor* € vo <; ’I/xfA/cwj/, conditions of peace had been specified, 
ejrep^ej/ Svpa/eovVas Kr}pvKa t rapa- Dioddrus alludes to the terrible disease 
icaXuv row? y\rr-qiJ.4vov<s Biakvaao-Qat. (viro rrjs votrov) which laid Waste the 
aor/AcVws $’ u7ra«ovVavroy roO Aiowcriov, Carthaginian army, as if he had 
ttjv «lpijvi)v cirl ToIcrSe <fec. mentioned it before. 

Now there is not the smallest I find in Niebuhr (Vortrage fiber 
matter of fact either mentioned or alte Geschichte, vol.’iii. pp. 212,213) the 
indicated before to which the word opinion expressed, that here is a gap 
Stoircp can have reference. Nothing is in Dioddrus *' intentionally disguised 
mentioned but success on the part of in the MSS., and not yet noticod by 
the Carthaginians and disaster on the any editor”. Some such conclusion 
part of the Greeks; tlio repulse of the seems to me unavoidable. Niebuhr 
attaek mado by Dionysius upon the thinks that in the lost portion of the 
Carthaginian camp—his retreat and text it was stated that Imilkon 
evacuation of Gola and Kamarina—the inarched on to Syracuse, formed tlio 
occupation of Gela by the Carthaginians siege of the place, and was there 
—the disorder, mutiny, and partial dis- visited with the terrific pestilence to 
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articles in the treaty, the express and formal provision that 
“The Syracusans shall be subject to Dionysius,” we discern 
plainly that there was also an additional cause for this timely 
overture, so suitable to his interests. There was real ground for 
those bitter complaints against Dionysius, which charged him 
with having betrayed Gela and Kamarina to the Carthaginians* 
in order to assure his own dominion at Syracuse. The Cartha¬ 
ginians, in renouncing all pretensions to Syracuse and recognizing 
its autonomy, could have no interest in dictating its internal 
government. If they determined to recognize by formal treaty 
the sovereignty as vested in Dionysius, we may fairly conclude 
that he had purchased the favour from them by some underhand 
service previously rendered. In like manner both Hiketas and 
Agathokles —the latter being the successor, and in so many points 
the parallel of Dionysius, ninety years afterwards-availed them¬ 
selves of Carthaginian support as one stepping-stone to the 
despotism of Syracuse. 1 

The pestilence, however, among the Carthaginian army is said 
to have been so terrible as to destroy nearly the half of their 
numbers. The remaining half, on returning to Africa, either 
found it already there or carried it with them ; for the mortality 
at and around Carthage was not less deplorable than in Sicily. 2 

It was in the summer of 405 B.c. that this treaty was con- 
b.o. 405. eluded, which consigned all the Hellenic ground on 
Near the south of Sicily to the Carthaginian dominion, 
intimeT/ 6 Syracuse with its population to that of Dionysius, 
this peace It was m September or October of the same year that 
victory of Lysander effected his capture of the entire Athenian 
5®gospo- r at ^ oet at ^g 0S P°tami, destroyed the maritime ascen- 
tami—sym- dency and power of Athens, and gave commencement 
§parta°with to the Lacedaemonian empire, completed by the 
Dionysius, actual surrender of Athens during the ensuing year. 
The Dekarchies and Harmosts, planted by Lysander in so many 

which allusion is made in the remaining he lost it by design, as suitable to his. 
portion of the text. This also is nowise political projects, and that by the 
improbable; yet I do not venture to terms of the subsequent treaty he 
assert it, since the pestilence may held the territory round Syracuse 
possibly have broken out while Irailkon only under Carthaginian supre- 
was still at <3 ela. macy. 

Niebuhr further considers that i Justin, xxii. 2; Plutarch, Timo* 
Dionysius lost the battle of Gela leon, c, 2,7,9. 
through miserable generalship, that 2 Dioddr. xiii. 114. 
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cities of the central Hellenic world, commenced their disastrous 
working nearly at the same time as the despotism of Dionysius 
in Syracuse. This is a point to be borne in mind, in reference to 
the coming period. The new position and policy wherein Sparta 
now became involved, imparted to her a sympathy with Diony¬ 
sius such as in earlier times she probably would not have felt, 
and which contributed materially, in a secondary way, to the 
durability of his dominion, as well by positive intrigues of 
Lacedaemonian agents, as by depriving the oppressed Syracusans 
of effective aid or countenance from Corinth or other parts of 
Greece. 1 

The period immediately succeeding this peace was one of 
distress, depression, and alarm throughout all the Depressed 
south of Sicily. According to the terms of the treaty, condition of 
Gela and Kamanna might be re-occupied by their of Southern 
fugitive population ; yet with demolished walls, Sway, from 
with all traces of previous opulence and comfort Pachynusto 
effaced by the plunderers, and under the necessity of Lllyb0GUm ‘ 
paying tribute to Carthage. The condition of Agrigentum, Selinus, 
and Himera, now actually portions of Carthaginian territory, was 
worse; especially Agrigentum, hurled at one blow from the 
loftiest pinnacle of prosperous independence. No free Hellenic 
territory was any longer to be found between Cape Pachynus 
and Cape Lilybseum, beyond tbe Syracusan frontier. 

Amidst the profound discouragement of the Syracusan mind, 
the withdrawal from Sicily of the terror-striking stTOng 
Carthaginian aimy would be felt as a relief, and position of 
would procure credit for Dionysius. 2 It had been J3lonysius * 
brought about under him, though not as a consequence of his 
exploits; for his military operations against Imilkon at Gela had 

1 Dioddr. xiv. 10. B; p. 355 F). 

The valuable support lent to Diony- His letter ia written with a view of 
sius by the Spartans is emphatically recommending a compromise at Svra- 
denounced by JsokratGs, Ovat. iv. cuse between the party of freedom 
(Panegyric.) s. 145 ; Orat. viii. (De and the descendants of Dionysius and 
Pace) s. 122. Ilipparlnus; he thus tries to set up as- 

2 Plato, while he speaks of Diony- good a case as he can in favour of the 
sius and Hipparinus on this occasion title of both the two latter to the gra- 
as the saviours of Syracuse, does not titude of the Syracusans. 

insist upon extraordinary valour and He reluctantly admits how much 
ability on their parts, but assigns the Dionysius the elder afterwards abused 
result mainly to fortune and the favour the confidence placed in him by the 
of the gods (Plato, Epistol. viii. p. 353 Syracusans (p. 353 0). 
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been completely unsuccessful (and even worse); and the Cartha¬ 
ginians had suffered no harm except from the pestilence. While 
his partisans had thus a plea for extolling him as the saviour of 
the city, he also gathered strength m other ways out of the 
recent events. He had obtained a formal recognition of his 
government from the Carthaginians; he had destroyed or ban¬ 
ished the chief Syracusan citizens opposed to his dominion, and 
struck terror into the rest; he had brought back all his mer¬ 
cenary troops and guards, without loss or dissatisfaction. He 
now availed himself of his temporary strength to provide pre¬ 
cautions for perpetuity, before the Syracusans should recover 
spirit, or obtain a favourable opportunity, to resist. 

His first measure was to increase the fortifications of the islet 
strong for- called Ortygia, strengthening it as a position to be 
and other held separately from Acliradina and the remaining 
buildings city. He constructed a new wall, provided with 
Dionysius^ lofty turrets and elaborate defences of every kind, 
abouf immediately outside of the mole which connected 
Ortygia. this islet with Sicily. On the outside of this new 
wall he provided convenient places for transacting business, 
porticos spacious enough to shelter a considerable multitude, 
and seemingly a distinct strong fort, destined for a public 
magazine of corn. 1 It suited his purpose that the trade of the 
town should be carried on, and the persons of the traders con¬ 
gregated, under or near the outer walls of his peculiar fortress. 
As a further means of security, he also erected a distinct citadel 
or acropolis within the islet and behind the new wall. The citadel 
was close to the Lesser Harbour or Portus Lakkius. Its walls 
were so extended as to embrace the whole of this harbour, closing 
it up in such a way as to admit only one slap at a time, though 
there was room for sixty ships within. He was thus provided 
with an almost impregnable stronghold, not only securing him 
against attack from the more numerous population in the outer 
city, but, enabling him to attack them whenever he chose; and 
making him master, at the same time, of the grand means of war 
and defence against foreign enemies. 

1 That this was the position of the may presume that they were begun at 
fortified horrea puUica at Sy incuse we this time by Dionysius, as they form a 
see from Livy, xxiv. 21. I think we natutal part of bis scheme. 
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To provide a fortress in the islet of Ortygia was one step 
towards perpetual dominion at Syracuse ; to fill it Ee assigns 
with devoted adherents was another. For Dionysius, 
the instruments of dominion were his mercenary his soldiers 
troops and body-guards—men chosen by himself from gJns—he?" 
their aptitude to his views, identified with him in 
interest, and consisting in large proportion not Syracuse 
merely of foreigners, but even of liberated slaves. ane ' v * 

To these men he now proceeded to assign a permanent support 
and residence. He distributed among them the houses in the 
islet or interior stronghold, expelling the previous proprietors, 
and permitting no one to reside there except his own intimate 
partisans and soldiers. Their quarters were in the islet, while he 
dwelt in the citadel—a fortress within a fortress, sheltering his 
own person against the very ganison, or standing army, by means 
of which he kept Syracuse in subjection. 1 Having provided 
houses for his soldiers by extruding the residents in Ortygia, he 
proceeded to assign to them a comfortable maintenance, by the 
like wholesale dispossession of proprietors and re-appropriation 
of lands without. He distributed anew the entire Syracusan 
territory, reserving the best lands and the best shares for his 
own friends and for the officers in command of his mercenaries, 
and apportioning the remaining territory in equal shares to all 
the inhabitants, citizens as well as non-citizens. By this distri¬ 
bution the latter became henceforward citizens as well as the 
former; so far, at least, as any man could he properly called a 
citizen under his despotism. Even the recently enfranchised 
slaves became new citizens and proprietors as well as the rest.- 
Respecting this sweeping change of property, it is mortifying 
to have no further information than is contained in two or three 
brief sentences of Diodorus. As a basis for entire redivision of 
lands, Dionysius would find himself already possessed of the 


1 Diodfir, xiv. 7. 

Tho residence of Dionysius in the 
acropolis, and the quarters of his mer¬ 
cenaries without tho acropolis, but still 
within Ortygia, are noticed in JPlato’s 
Account of his visit to the younger 
Dionysius (Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 360; 
JBpist. iiL p. 316). 

a Diod6r. xiv. 7. rr /s Sh vwpas 
jjtev apicmjv eftAojaeyos t3wp//<raro to is 


re <f>(\ots zeal rois e<f>’ jjyefiovtas rerayfie- 
vots' rrfv 8 * aAA^v ifxe p ter ev 
10*779 re zeai ^roAtrp, ervfi- 

irepikaf 3 <av ro> tS>v iro\tru>v bvofiart rove 
ffi\cv 9 epo>fi^vovs So i/Aovs, oils e/caAei veo- 
7roAtras. SteSviee 8 e zccu r<xs 01/cias 
o^Aois, rkrjv rS>v ev riff Ntjctw * ratlros Be 
rots <f>tkois zcat rots ixterQo<f>onots e 8 u>pff- 
craTO. etrei 3 $ tix koto, r'rjv -tjpo.vv loo. 

zcaAws «S<wcei SupKyjxivat ^G. 
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property of those Syracusan Horsemen or Knights whom he had 
recently put down or banished. As a matter of course, their 
property would be confiscated, and would fall into his possession 
for re-assignment. It would doubtless be considerable, inasmuch 
as these Horsemen were for the most part wealthy men. From 
this basis, Dionysius enlarged his scheme to the more compre¬ 
hensive idea of a general spoliation and re-appropriation, for the 
benefit of his partisans and his mercenary soldiers. The number 
of these last we do not know ; but on an occasion not very long 
afterwards the mercenaries under him are mentioned as amount¬ 
ing to about 10,000. a To ensure landed properties to each of 
these men, together with the monopoly of residence in Ortygia, 
nothing less than a sweeping confiscation would suffice. How 
far the equality of share, set forth in principle, was or could be 
adhered to in practice, we cannot say. The maxim of allowing 
residence in Ortygia to none but friends and partisans passed 
from Dionysius into a traditional observance for future anti- 
popular governments of Syracuse. The Roman consul Marcellus, 
when he subdued the city near two centuries afterwards, pre¬ 
scribed the rule of admitting into the islet none but Romans, 
and of excluding all native Syracusan residents. 2 

Such mighty works of fortification, combined with so extensive 
a revolution both in property and in domicile, cannot 
exacScmsof ^ ave been accomplished in less than a considerable 
Dionysius— time, nor without provoking considerable resistance 

Syracuse, ia detail. Nor is it to be forgotten that the pecuniary 
cost of such fortification must have been very heavy. 
How Dionysius contrived to levy the money we do not know. 
Aristotle informs us that the contributions which he exacted from 
the Syracusans were so exorbitant, that within the space of five 
years the citizens had paid into his hands their entire property ; 
that is, 20 per cent per annum upon their whole property.® To 
what years this statement refers we do not know, nor what was 
the amount of contribution exacted on the special occasion now 

i Diodta. xiv. 78. little pretence to numerical accuracy. 

So also after the death of the elder 2 Cicero in Verrem, v. 32, 84 ; 3S, 98. 
Dionysius, Plutarch speaks of his mili- 3 Aristotel. Politic, v. 9, 4. km n 
tary force as having been /tapjSdpbw tltr<f>opa rSav re Am v (rvpavvu co • i<m) ev 
livpCavSpov tfavXajcqv (Plutarch, Dion, C. irivre yap ireerw eirt tk.iovvcrt.ov ttjv ov»- 
10). These expressions, however, have viav airacrav elaewr)VOxevM ovvefiMvc. 
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before us. But we may justly infer from it that Dionysius would 
not scruple to lay his hand heavily upon the Syracusans for the 
purpose of defraying the cost of his fortifications, and that the 
simultaneous burthen of large contributions would thus come to 
aggravate the painful spoliation and transfers of property, and the 
still more intolerable mischiefs of a numerous standing army 
domiciled as masters in the heart of the city. Under such circum¬ 
stances, we are not surprised to learn that the discontent among 
the Syracusans was extreme, and that numbers of them were 
greatly mortified at having let slip the favourable opportunity of 
excluding Dionysius when the Horsemen were actually for a 
moment masters of Syracuse, before he suddenly came back from 
Gela. 1 

Whatever might be the extent of indignation actually felt, there 
could be no concert or manifestation in Syracuse, under B o m 
a watchful despot with the overwhelming force as- 463’. 
sembled in Ortygia. But a suitable moment speedily Dionysius 
occurred. Having completed his fortress and new appro- J^ymuse 4 
priation for the assured maintenance of the mercenaries, against the 
Dionysius resolved to attempt a conquest of the auto- niutinyof 
nomous Sikel tribes in the interior of the island, some 
of whom had sided with Carthage in the recent war. at Herbesa 
He accordingly marched out with a military force, tim com- 8 
consisting partly of his mercenary troops, partly of rodder 
armed Syracusan citizens, under a commander named 
Dorikus. While he was laying siege to the town of Erhessus, the 
Syracusan troops, finding themselves assembled in arms and 
animated with one common sentiment, began to concert measures 
for open resistance to Dionysius. The commander Dorikus, in 
striving to repress these manifestations, lifted up his band to 
chastise one of the most mutinous speakers ; a upon which tlie 
soldiers rushed forward in a body to defend him. They slew 
Dorikus, and proclaimed themselves again with loud shouts free 
Syracusan citizens, calling upon all tlieir comrades in the camp 
to unite against the despot. They also sent a message forthwith 
to the town of iEtna, inviting the immediate junction of the 
Syracusan Horsemen, who had sought shelter there in their exile 

3 Diodorus, xiv. 7. rence very similar at MondS in Thrace 

2 DiodOr. xiv. 7. Compare an occur- (Thucyd. iv. 130). 
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from Dionysius. Their appeal found the warmest sympathy 
among the .Syracusan soldiers in the camp, all of whom declared 
themselves decisively against the despot) and prepared for every 
effort to recover their liberty. 

So rapidly did this sentiment break out into vehement and 
The Syra- unanimous action, that Dionysius was too much in- 
«usaninsur- timidated to attempt to put it down at once by means 
assistance of his mercenaries. Profiting by the lesson which he 
gmm had received after the return march from Gela, he raised 

besiege 6 ’ s * e g e Erbessus forthwith, and returned to Syra- 

Dionysius cuse to make sure of his position in Ortygia, before his 
in Ortygia. Syracusan enemies could arrive there. Meanwhile the 
latter, thus left full of joy and confidence, as well as masters of 
the cam}), chose for their leaders those soldiers who had slain 
Dorikus, and found themselves speedily reinforced by the Horse¬ 
men, or returning exiles from iEtna. Resolved to spare no effort 
for liberating Syracuse, they sent envoys to Messene and Rliegium, 
as well as co Corinth, for aid; while they at the same time 
marched with ail their force to Syracuse, and encamped on the 
heights of Epipolae. It is not clear whether they remained in 
this position, or whether they were enabled, through the sympathy 
of the population, to possess themselves further of the outer city 
Achradina, and with its appendages Tycha and hTeapolis. Diony¬ 
sius was certainly cut off from all communication with the country; 
but he maintained himself in his impregnable position in Ortygia, 
now exclusively occupied by his chosen partisans and mercenaries. 
If he even continued master of Achradina, he must have been 
prevented from easy communication with it. The assailants 
extended themselves under the walls of Ortygia, from Epipolae to 
the Greater as well as to the Lesser Harbour. 1 A considerable 
naval force was sent to their aid from Messene and Rliegium, 
giving to them the means of blocking him up on the sea-side ; 
while the Corinthians, though they could grant no further assist¬ 
ance, testified their sympathy by sending Nikoteles as adviser. 8 
The leaders of the movement proclaimed Syracuse again a free 
city, offered large rewards for the head of Dionysius, and pro¬ 
mised equal citizenship to all the mercenaries who should desert 
him. 


1 DiodCr. xiv. 8. 


3 Dioddr. xiv. 10. 
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Several of the mercenaries, attracted by such offers, as well as 

intimidated by that appearance of irresistible force 

which characterizes the first burst of a popular move- Sfonysius— 

xuent, actually came over and were well received, f e a ppi»s 
-n a.-. • i • J to a body of 

Everything seemed to promise success to the msur- Campanians 

gents, who, not content with the slow process of th^fman" 
blockade, brought up battering-machines and vehe- service 
mently assaulted the walls of Ortygia. Nothing now- 
saved Dionysius except those elaborate fortifications which he 
had so recently erected, defying all attack. And even though 
sheltered by them, his position appeared to be so desperate, that 
desertion from Ortygia every day increased. He himself began 
to abandon the hope of maintaining his dominion; discussing 
with his intimate friends the alternative, between death under a 
valiant but hopeless resistance, and safety purchased by a dis¬ 
honourable flight. There remained but one means of rescue : to 
purchase the immediate aid of a body of 1200 mercenary Campa¬ 
nian cavalry, now in the Carthaginian service, and stationed 
probably at Gela or Agrigentum. His brother-in-law Polyxenus 
advised him to mount his swiftest horse, to visit in person the 
Campanians, and bring them to the relief of Ortygia. But this 
counsel was strenuously resisted by two intimate friends, Heloris 
and MegakISs, who both impressed upon him that the royal robe 
was the only honourable funeral garment, and that, instead of 
quitting his post at full speed, he ought to cling to it until he 
was dragged away by the leg. 1 Accordingly, Dionysius deter¬ 
mined to hold out, without quitting Ortygia; sending private 
envoys to the Campanians, with promises of large pay if they 
would march immediately to his defence. The Carthaginians 
were probably under obligation not to oppose this, having 


i Dioddr. xiv. 8; xx. 78. Isokratfis, 
Or. vi. (Archidamus), sect. 49. 

It appears that Tiraseus the historian 
ascribed this last observation to Phihs- 
tus, and Diodftrus copies Tiraams in 
one of the passages above referred to, 
though not m the other. But Philistus 
himself in his history asserted that the 
observation had been made by another 
person (Plutarch, Dion, c. 35). 

The saying seems to have been 
remembered and cited long after¬ 
wards in Syracuse, hut cited as having 


been delivered bp Dionysius himself, 
not as addressed to him (Livy, xxiv. 
22 ). 

isokratOs, while recording the 
saying, represents it as having been 
delivered when the Carthaginians were 
pressing Syracuse hardly by siege, hav¬ 
ing in mind doubtless the siege or 
blockade undertaken by Imilkon seven 
years afterwards. Bnt I apprehend 
this to he a misconception. Tho story 
seems to suit better to the earlier occa¬ 
sion named by Dioddrus. 
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ensured to Dionysius by special article of treaty the possession of 
Syracuse. 

To gain time for their arrival by deluding and disarming the 
He amuses assailants, Dionysius affected to abandon all hope of 
anfcrwith" P r °l° n g e ^ defence, and sent to request permission to 
feigned quit the city, along with his private friends and effects. 
^mnvai°of Permission was readily granted to him to depart with 
the Cam- five triremes. But as soon as this evidence of success 
victory 8 of had been acquired, the assailants without abandoned 
Dionysius, themselves to extravagant joy and confidence, con¬ 
sidering Dionysius as already subdued, and the siege as concluded. 
Not merely was all further attack suspended, but the forces were 
in a great measure broken up. The Horsemen were disbanded, 
by a proceeding alike unjust and ungrateful, to be sent back to 
i£tna; while the hoplites dispersed about the country to their 
various lands and properties. The same difficulty of keeping a 
popular force long together for any military operation requiring 
time, which had been felt when the Athenians besieged their 
usurpers Kylon and Peisistratus in the acropolis, 1 was now 
experienced in regard to the siege of Ortygia. Tired with the 
length of the siege, the Syracusans blindly abandoned themselves 
to the delusive assurance held out by Dionysius, without taking 
heed to maintain their force and efficiency undiminished, until 
his promised departure should be converted into a reality. In 
this unprepared and disorderly condition, they were surprised by 
the sudden arrival of the Campanians, 2 who, attacking and 
defeating them with considerable loss, forced their way through 
to join Dionysius in Ortygia. At the same time a reinforcement 
of 300 fresh mercenaries reached him by sea. The face of affairs 
was now completely changed. The recent defeat produced among 
the assailants not only discouragement, but also mutual recrimi¬ 
nation and quarrel. Some insisted upon still prosecuting the 
siege of Ortygia, while others, probably the friends of the recently 
dismissed Horsemen, declared in favour of throwing it up 

1 Herodot. v. 71, ThucydidSs, i. 112. look at the position of Agyrium on the 

2 It is said that the Campanians, on map, it seems difficult to understand 
their way to Syracuse, passed by how mercenaries coming from the 
Agyrium, and deposited their baggage Carthaginian territory, and in great 
in the care of Agyris the despot of haste to reach Syracuse, can nave 
that town (DiodOr. xiv, 9). But if we passed anywhere near to it. 
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altogether and joining the Horsemen at JEtna—a resolution 
which they seem at once to have executed. Observing his 
opponents thus enfeebled and torn by dissension, Dionysius 
sallied out and attacked them, near the suburb called Neapolis or 
Newtown, on the south-west of Achradina. He was victorious, 
and forced them to disperse. But he took great pains to prevent 
slaughter of the fugitives, riding up himself to restrain his own 
troops ; and he subsequently buried the slain with due solemnity. 
He was anxious by these proceedings to conciliate the remainder ; 
for the most warlike portion of his opponents had retired to iEtna, 
where no less than 7000 hoplites were now assembled along with 
the Horsemen. Dionysius sent thither envoys to invite them to 
return to Syracuse, promising the largest amnesty for the past. 
But it was in vain that his envoys expatiated upon his recent 
forbearance towards the fugitives and decent interment of the 
slain. Few could be induced to come back, except such as had 
left their wives and families at Syracuse in his power. The 
larger proportion, refusing all trust in his word and all submission 
to his command, remained in exile at iEtna. Such as did return 
were well treated, in hopes of inducing the rest gradually to 
follow their example. 1 

Thus was Dionysius rescued from a situation apparently 
desperate, and re-established in his dominion ; chiefly B ,c. 403. 
through the rash presumption (as on the former Dionysius 
occasion after the retreat from Gela), the want of strengthens 
persevering union, and the absence of any commanding despotism 
leader, on the part of his antagonists. His first ^® e t ^ au 
proceeding was to dismiss the newly-arrived Campa- assistance^ 
nians. For though he had to thank them mainly for by the 
his restoration, he was well aware that they were 
utterly faithless, and that on the first temptation they Nikotetes 
were likely to turn against him. 2 But he adopted thian is put 
other more efficient means for strengthening his to death, 
dominion in Syracuse, and for guarding against a repetition ot 

l Diod6r. xiv. 9. xiv. 48), where they were welcomed and 

a DiodOr. xiv 9. The subsequent hospitably treated by the inhabitants, 
proceedings of the Campanians justified In the night they set upon the 
his wisdom in dismissing them. They Entellan citizens by surprise, put them 
went to Entella (a town among the all to death, married their widows and 
dependencies of Carthage, in the daughters, and kept possession of the 
south-western portion of Sicily—Diod. town for themselves. 
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that danger from which he had so recently escaped. He was 
assisted in his proceedings hy a Lacedaemonian envoy named 
Aristas, recently despatched by the Spartans for the ostensible 
purpose of bringing about an amicable adjustment of parties at 
Syracuse. While NikotelSs, who had been sent from Corinth, 
espoused the cause of the Syracusan people, and put himself at 
their head co obtain for them more or less of free government, 
Aristus, on the contrary, lent himself to the schemes of Dionysius. 
He seduced the people away from NikotelSs, whom he impeached 
and caused to be slain. Next, pretending himself to act along 
with the people, and to employ the great ascendency of Sparta in 
defence of their freedom, 1 he gained their confidence, and then 
betrayed them. The despot was thus enabled to strengthen 
himself more decisively than before, and probably to take off the 
effective popular leaders thus made known to him; while the 
mass of the citizens were profoundly discouraged by finding 
Sparta enlisted in the conspiracy against their liberties. 

Of this renovated tide of success Dionysius took advantage to 

.. strike another important blow. During the season of 

He disarms _ j J 

the harvest, while the citizens were busy m the fields, he 

citizens— caused the houses in the city to he searched, and seized 

the fortify 8 arms ** oun ^ ^ erelri ‘ Not satisfied with thus 

cations of robbing his opponents of the means of attack, he 
auf^nents further proceeded to construct additional fortifications 
^^force’ roun< * t ^ ie of Ortygia, to augment his standing 
army of mercenaries, and co build fresh ships. Peeling 
more than ever that his dominion was repugnant to the Syra¬ 
cusans, and rested only on naked force, he thus surrounded 
himself with precautions probably stronger than any other 
Grecian despot had ever accumulated. He was yet further 
strengthened by the pronounced and active support of Sparta, 
now at the maximum of her imperial ascendency, 2 and by the 

1 Dioddr. xiv. 10. arria-reiAav (ot NiKoreAyp rov KopivBiov dv«tA«v, d$riy~ 
AaxeS<up.6vioi) 'Apicrrov, avBpa rG>p em- ovfxepov rS>v XvpeucovflriW • to vs Si ttict- 
4>avo>v, elf Xvpoucodcras, /xiv Aoya> rei/cavras irpoSoi/s, rbv flip rdparvQV 
vpoa-jroiovfieyot, xaraAtirexv rrjv Svvacr- itrxypbr Kare'crrrjcre, Sia Si rrjf irpd£tfa>s 
reia.p t <rfi 8* dkyBeCq trirevSoPTes avgrjeat, ravrrjf derxrjfioveiv errolyirev ctirrbp dfxa, 

rvpnvviSa • r/Kiu^op y dp orvy/eara- kcX rr>p traTplSa. Compare Xiv. 70. 
oxevdfopref t5)v apxnp^ vmj/co op b£eiv 2 Diod6r. xiv. 10. Kat rd Aotird trap- 
rov &iovv<rtop Si a. rdf ebepyeertas. 6 8 * eCKevd^ero irpbf rfrp a.crtf>dkeiKP jriff 
Apurros Karairkeycraf elf^ 5vpa/cov<ras, rvpavvtoos, ok dp epyots 7jSi] welpav 
Kai rjp rvpdpptp \ddpa ntepX totJtwv Si a- elkvi<f>lbs t fm tt&p vtto/xcVovctiv ol Svpa- 
Ae^deLs, rovs r< Xupaxovcrtovs dvcureiW, Kov<r iox X°-P LV T °v Sovkedeip. 
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presence of the mighty Lysander at Syracuse as her ambassador 
to countenance and exalt him. 1 The Spartan alliance, however, 
did not prevent him from enrolling among his mercenaries a 
considerable fraction of the Messenians, the bitter enemies of 
Sparta, who were now driven out of Naupaktus and Kephallenia 
with no other possession left except their arms, 2 and whose 
restoration to Peloponnesus by Epameinondas, about thirty years 
afterwards, has been described in a preceding chapter. 

So large a mercenary force, while the people at Syracuse were 
prostrate and in no condition for resistance, naturally b . o . 401— 
tempted Dionysius to seek conquest as well as plunder . 
beyond the border. Not choosing as yet to provoke a conquers* 
war with Carthage, he turned his arms to the north ^ana and 
and north-west of the Syracusan territory; the Leontim. 
Grecian (Chalkidic or Ionic) cities, Naxus, Katana, and Leontini, 
and the Sikels, towards the centre of Sicily. The three Chalkidic 
cities were the old enemies of Syracuse, hut Leontini had been 
conquered by the Syracusans even before the Athenian expedition, 
and remained as a Syracusan possession until the last peace with 
the Carthaginians, when it had been declared independent. 
Naxus and Katana had contrived to retain their independence 
against Syracuse, even after the ruin of the Athenian armament 
under Nikias. At the head of a powerful force, Dionysius 
marched out from Syracuse first against the town of JStna, 
occupied by a considerable body of Syracusan exiles hostile to his 
dominion. Though the place was strong by situation, 3 yet these 
men, too feeble to resist, were obliged to evacuate it; upon which 
he proceeded to attack Leontini* But on summoning the inhabi¬ 
tants to surrender, he found his propositions rejected, and every 
preparation made for a strenuous defence; so that he could do 
nothing more than plunder the territory around, and then advanced 
onward into the interior Sikel territory, towards Enna and Erbita. 

His march in this direction, however, was little more than a 
feint, for the purpose of masking his real views upon Naxus and 
Katana, with both which cities he had already opened intrigues* 
Arkesilaus, general of Katana, and Prokles, general of Naxus, 
were both carrying on corrupt negotiations for the purpose of 
selling to him the liberty of their native cities. Until the 
l Plutarch, Lysander, c. 2. a DiodCr. xiv. 34. 3 Dlod6r. xiv, 58. 

8—29 
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negotiations were completed, Dionysius wished to appear as if 
turning his arms elsewhere, and therefore marched against Enna. 
Here he entered into conspiracy with an Ennsean citizen named 
Aeimnestus, whom he instigated to seize the sceptre of his native 
town by promises of assistance, on condition of being himself 
admitted afterwards. Aeimnestus made the attempt and 
succeeded, but did not fulfil his engagement to Dionysius, who 
resented this proceeding so vehemently, that he assisted the 
Ennseans in putting down Aeimnestus, delivered him as prisoner 
into their hands, and then retired, satisfied with such revenge, 
without further meddling. He next marched against Erbita, 
before which he passed his time with little or no result, until the 
bribes promised at Naxus and Katana had taken effect. 

At length the terms were fully settled. Dionysius was 
admitted at night by Arkesilaus into Katana, seized the city, 
disarmed the inhabitants, and planted there a powerful garrison. 
Naxus was next put into his hands by the like corruption on the 
part of Prokl£s, who was rewarded with a large bribe, and with 
the privilege of preserving his kinsmen. Both cities were given 
up to be plundered by his soldiers, after which the walls as well 
a the houses were demolished, and the inhabitants sold as slaves. 
The dismantled site of Katana was then assigned to a body of 
Campanian mercenaries in the service of Dionysius, who how¬ 
ever retained in Ins possession hostages for their fidelity ; x the 
site of Naxus, to the indigenous Sikels in the neighbourhood. 
These captures struck so much terror into the Leontines, that 
when Dionysius renewed his attack upon them, they no longer 
felt competent to resist. He required them to surrender their 
city, to remove to Syracuse, and there to reside for the future as 
citizens; which term meant, at the actual time, as subjects of his 
despotism. The Leontines obeyed the requisition, and their city 
thus again became an appendage of Syracuse. 2 

These conquests of Dionysius, achieved mainly by corrupting 
the generals of Naxus and Katana, were of serious 
power of moment, and spread so much alarm among the Sikels 
EoumiaSxi the interior that Archonid&s, the Sikel prince of 
of Alwsa by Erbita, thought it prudent to renounce his town and 
Archonid6». 80J ^ withdrawing to a new site beyond the Nebrode 

0iod6r. xiv. 16. 3 Diod6r. xiv 16. 
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mountains, on the northern coast of the island, more out of the 
reach of Syracusan attack. Here, with his mercenary soldiers, 
and with a large portion of his people who voluntarily accom¬ 
panied him, he founded the town of Alsesa. 1 

Strengthened at home by these successes abroad, the sanguine 
despot of Syracuse was stimulated to still greater b.c. 400- 
enterprises. He resolved to commence aggressive war ^ olution 
with the Carthaginians. But against such formidable of D-onysius 
enemies large preparations were indispensable, defen- ^° p ^f ke war 
give as well as offensive, before his design could be Carthage, 
proclaimed. First he took measures to ensure the defensibility 
of Syracuse against all contingencies. Five Grecian cities on the 
south of the island, one of them the second in Sicily, had already 
undergone the deplorable fate of being sacked by a Carthaginian 
host—a calamity which might possibly be in reserve for Syracuse 
also, especially if she herself provoked a war, unless the most 
elaborate precautions were taken to render a successful blockade 
impossible. 

Now the Athenian blockade under Nikias had impressed 
valuable lessons on the mind of every Syracusan. locality of 
The city had then been well-nigli blocked up by a danger 8 ^" 
wall of circumvallation carried from sea to sea, which 
was actually more than half completed, and would been 
have been entirely completed had the original com- the°Athe- n 
mander been Demosthenes instead of Nikias. The man siege, 
prodigious importance of the slope of Epipolse to the safety of 
the city had been demonstrated by the most unequivocal 
evidence. 

In a preceding volume I have already described the site of 
Syracuse, and the relation of this slope to the outer city called 
Achradina. Epipolae was a gentle ascent west of Achradina. It 
was bordered, along both the north side and the south side, by 
lines of descending cliff, cut down precipitously, about twenty 
feet deep in their lowest part. These lines of cliff nearly 
converged at the summit of the slope called Euryaius, leaving a 
narrow pass or road between elevated hanks, which communicated 

lDiod6r.xfv.lS. This Archonidfis Nikias and the Athenian invaders 
may probably have been son of the against Syracuse, died just before 
Sikel prince Arcliomdtss, who, liav- Gylippus reached Sicily (Thucydides, 
ing taken active part as an ally of vii. 1). 
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with the country both north and west of Syracuse. Epipolse thus 
formed a triangle upon an inclined plane, sloping upward from 
its base, the outer wall of Achradina, to its apex at Euryalus; 
and having its two sides formed, the one by the northern, the 
other by the southern, line of cliffs. This apex formed a post of 
the highest importance, commanding the narrow road which 
approached Epipolse from its western extremity or summit, and 
through which alone it was easy for an army to get on the 
declivity of Epipolse, since the cliffs on each side were steep, 
though less steep on the northern side than on the southern. 1 
Unless an enemy acquired possession of this slope, Syracuse could 
never be blocked up from the northern sea at Trogilus to the 
Great Harbour—an enterprise which Nikias and the Athenians 
were near accomplishing, because they first surprised from the 
northward the position of Euryalus, and from thence poured 
down upon the slope of Epipolse. I have already described how 
the arrival of Gylippus deprived them of superiority in the field 
at a time when their line of circumvallation was already half 
finished; having been carried from the centre of Epipolse south¬ 
ward down to the Great Harbour, and being partially completed 
from the same point across the northern half of Epipolse to the 
sea at Trogilus; how he next intercepted their farther progress 
by carrying out from the outer wall of Achradina a cross-wall 
traversing their intended line of circumvallation and ending at 
the northern cliff; how he finally erected a fort or guard-post on 
the summit of Euryalus, which he connected with the cross-wall 
just mentioned by a single wall of junction carried down the 
slope of Epipolse. 2 

Both the danger which Syracuse had then incurred, and the 
means whereby it had been obviated, were fresb in the recollec¬ 
tion of Dionysius. Since the Athenian siege, the Syracusans 
may perhaps have preserved the fort erected by Gylippus near 
Euryalus; but they had pulled clown the wall of junction, the 


i$ee the Dissertation of Savenc 
Cavallari—Zur Topographic von Syra* 
kus (Gottingen, 1845), p 22- 

2 See, for a further exposition of 
these points, mv account of the siege 
of Syracuse by the Athenians, ch lix., 
lx.* and the Appendix at the end of 


the sixth volume, illustrated by 
two plans of the city and its en¬ 
virons. „ . . . 

The reader will also find at the end 
of the present volume a Plan of 
Syracuse as it stood after the additions 
made by Dionysius 
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cross-wall, and the outer wall of protection constructed between 
the arrival of Nikias in Sicily and his commencement 
of the siege, enclosing the sacred precinct of Apollo forties?* 1 
Temenit§s. The outer city of Syracuse was thus 
left with nothing but the wall of Achradina, with sius along 
its two suburbs or excrescences, TychS and Neapolis. era ridge of 
Dionysius now resolved to provide for Syracuse a of 

protection substantially similar to that contrived by up to the 
Gylippus, yet more comprehensive, elaborate, and Euryalus - 
permanent. He carried out an outer line of defence, starting 
from the sea near the port called Trogilus, enclosing, the suburb 
called Tyche (which adjoined Achradina to the north-west), and 
then ascending westward, along the brink of the northern cliff of 
Epipolse, to the summit of that slope at Euryalus, The two 
extremities thus became connected together—not, as in the time 


of Gylippus, 1 by a single cross-wall out from the city-wall to the 
northern cliff, and then joined at an angle by another single wall 
descending the slope of Epipolm from Euryalus, but—by one 
continuous new line bordering the northern cliff down to the sea. 
And the new line, instead of being a mere single wall, was now 
built under the advice of the best engineers, with lofty and 
frequent towers interspersed throughout its length, to serve both 
as means of defence and as permanent quarters for soldiers. Its 
length was thirty stadia (about 3£ English miles); it was con¬ 
structed of large stones carefully hewn, some of them four feet 
in length. 2 The quarries at hand supplied abundant materials, 
and for the labour necessary, Dionysius brought together all the 
population of the city and its neighbourhood, out of whom he 
selected 60,000 of the most effective hands to work on the wall. 


Others were ordered to cut the stones in the quarry, while 6000 
teams of oxen were put in harness to draw them to the spot. 
The work was set out by furlongs and by smaller spaces of 100 
feet each to regiments of suitable number, each under the direc¬ 
tion of an overseer. 3 


As yet we have heard little about Dionysius except acts ol' 
fraud, violence, and spoliation for the purpose of establishing 


1 Thucyd. vi. 75. four feet; but this does not certainly 

3 Diotlor. xiv. 18. XlBtav rerpanSStiiv, appear. 

The stones way have been cubes of » Diodor. xiv. 18. 
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his own dominion over Syracuse, and aggrandizing himself by 
new conquests on the borders. But this new fortifica- 
Sework tion was a work of different import. Instead of being, 
made by all kis f° rte an< * wa ^ s Ortygia, a guardhouse both 
the Syra- of defence and aggression merely for himself against 

well as ^ by the people of Syracuse, it was a valuable protec- 

SLm“fS US tl0n to the people, and to himself along with 
them, against foreign besiegers. It tended much to 
guarantee Syracuse from those disasters which had so recently 
befallen Agrigentum and the other cities. Accordingly, it was 
exceedingly popular among the Syracusans, and produced 
between them and Dionysius a sentiment of friendship and 
harmony such as had not before been seen. Every man laboured 
at the work not merely with good-will, but with enthusiasm; 
while the despot himself displayed unwearied zeal, passing 
whole days on the spot, and taking part in all the hardship and 
difficulty. He showed himself everywhere amidst the mass, as 
an unguarded citizen, without suspicion or reserve, m marked 
contrast with the harshness of his previous demeanour, 1 pro¬ 
claiming rewards for the best and most rapid workmen ; he also 
provided attendance or relief for those whose strength gave way. 
Such was the emulation thus inspired, that the numbers 
assembled, often toiling by night as well as by day, completed 
the whole wall in the space of twenty days. The fort at Eury- 
alus, which formed the termination of this newly-constructed 
line of wall, is probably not to he understood as comprised 
within so short a period of execution; at least in its complete 
consummation. For the defences provided at this fort (either 
now or at a later period) were prodigious in extent as well as 
elaborate in workmanship; and the remains of them exhibit, 
even to modern observers, the most complete specimen preserved 
to us of ancient fortification. 2 To bring them into such a con¬ 
dition must have occupied a longer time than twenty days. 
Even as to the wall, perhaps, twenty days is rather to be under- 

1 Dioddr. xiv. 18. ko96Kov 54 airo- 2 According to the testimony of 
Bfytvwi to -njs apxTjff p&po9 t iSitorrjv av- S averio Cavaliari, the architect under 
t6v aTrt&cUwe, &c. whose directions the excavations were 

Compare cap. 45 and cap. 47— made in 1839, whereby these remains 
fu<rouvr «9 rb jBdpos rfj? rStv 4fotvU<av im~ were ttrst fully disclosed (Zur Topo- 
xpartffa?, <fec. graphic von fcjyrakua, p. 21). 
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stood as indicating the time required for the essential continuity 
of its line, leaving towers, gates, &c., to be added afterwards. 

To provide defence for Syracuse against a besieging army, 
however, was only a small part of the extensive B .c. 399 ~ 
schemes of Dionysius. What he meditated was S98 * 
aggressive war against the Carthaginians ; for which Ssof 
purpose, he not only began to accumulate prepara- i>ionysius 
tions of every kind on the most extensive scale, but sive vmr** 
also modified his policy both towards the Syracusans carthag]? 6 
and towards the other Sicilian Greeks. Diails - 

Towards the Syracusans his conduct underwent a material 


change. The cruelty and oppression which had 
hitherto marked his dominion was discontinued ; he no mentL^tiie 
longer put men to death, or sent them into banish- Dionysius °* 
ment, with the same merciless hand as before. In towaidsthe 
place of such tyranny, he now substituted comparative acusans * 
mildness, forbearance, and conciliation. 1 Where the system had 
before been so fraught with positive maltreatment to many and 
alarm to all, the mitigation of it must have been sensibly as well 
as immediately felt. And when we make present to our minds 
the relative position of Dionysius and the Syracusans, we shall 
see that the evil inflicted by his express order by no means repre¬ 
sented the whole amount of evil which they suffered. He 
occupied the impregnable fortress of Ortygia, with the entire 
harbour, docks, and maritime means of the city. The numerous 
garrison in his pay, and devoted to him, consisted in great part 
of barbaric or non-Hellenic soldiers and of liberated slaves, 
probably also non-Hellenic. The Syracusans resident in the 
outer city and around were not only destitute of the means of 
defensive concert and organization, but were rilso disarmed. For 
these mercenaries either pay was to be provided from the contri¬ 
butions of the citizens, or lands from their properties ; for them, 
and for other partisans also, Dionysius had enforced spoliations 
and transfers of land and house-property by wholesale. 2 Now, 
while the despot himself was inflicting tyrannical sentences for 
his own purposes, we may be sure that these men, the indispen- 


' 1 Dioddr. Xiv, 45., airtriOe to yap r$5yj 7ip\« t£>*» 'inrortrayftivutv, ovre (f>ovevu)v y 
to viKpoy rip rvpaPviSo?, «ai furraj3aAA6* out« <J>vya5as iroi&v, Ka.BS.rt«p tlt&Beu 
faXav&ptoiroTtpov s DiodCr. *Sv. 7. 
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sable instruments of his tyranny, would neither of themselves he 
disposed to respect the tranquillity of the other citizens, nor be 
easily constrained to do so. It was not, therefore, merely from 
the systematic misrule of the chief that the Syracusans had to 
suffer, but also from the insolence and unruly appetites of the 
subordinates. And accordingly they would be doubly gainers, 
when Dionysius, from anxiety to attack the Carthaginians, 
thought it prudent to soften the rigour of his own proceedings ; 
since his example, and in case of need his interference, would 
restrict the licence of his own partisans. The desire for foreign 
conquest made it now his interest to conciliate some measure of 
goodwill from the Syracusans, or at least to silence antipathies 
which might become embarrassing if they broke out in the midst 
of a war. And he had in this case the advantage of resting on 
another antipathy, powerful and genuine in their minds. Hating 
as well as fearing Carthage, the Syracusans cordially sympathized 
in the aggressive schemes of Dionysius against her, which held 
out a prospect of relief from the tyranny under which they 
groaned, and some chance of procuring a restoration of the arms 
snatched from them. 1 

Towards the Sicilian Greeks, also, the conduct of Dionysius 


b . o . 399— was mainly influenced by his anti-Carthaginian projects, 
m which made him eager to put aside, or at least to defer, 

His conf'i ^ all possibilities of war in other quarters. The inhabi- 
to other elS tants of Rhegium, on the Italian side of the Strait of 
Sties m Messina, had recently manifested a disposition to 

H°stiie ^ack him. They were of common Chalkidic origin 

sentiment with Naxus and Katana, the two cities which Diony- 
Rhegincs s * us ^ a( l recently conquered and enslaved. Sixteen 
towards years before, when the powerful Athenian armament 
animation visited Sicily with the ostensible view of protecting 
to Messdnd. the Chalkidic cities against Syracuse, the Rhegines, in 
spite of their fellowship of race, had refused the invitation of 
Nikias 2 to lend assistance, being then afraid of Athens. But 
subsequent painful experience had taught them, that to residents 
in or near Sicily, Syracuse was the more formidable enemy of the 
two. The ruin of Naxus and Katana, with the great extension of 
Syracusan dominion northward, had filled them with apprehen- 


1 Dioddr. xiv. 45. 2 Thucyd. vi. 46. 
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sion from Dionysius, similar to the fears of Carthage, inspired to 
the Syracusans themselves by the disasters of Agrigen turn and 
Gela. Anxious to revenge their enslaved kinsmen, the Rhegines 
projected an attack upon Dionysius before his power should 
become yet more formidable—a resolution in which they were 
greatly confirmed by the instigations of the Syracusan exiles (now 
driven from JEtna and the other neighbouring cities to Rhegium), 
confident in their assurances that insurrection would break out 
against Dionysius at Syracuse, so soon as any foreign succour 
should be announced as approaching. Envoys were sent across 
the strait to MessenS, soliciting co-operation against Dionysius, 
upon the urgent plea that the ruin of Naxus and Katana could 
not be passed over, either in generosity or in prudence, by 
neighbours on either side of the strait. These representations 
made so much impression on the generals of MessenS, that without 
consulting the public assembly they forthwith summoned the 
military force of the city, and marched along with the Rhegines 
towards the Syracusan frontier—6000 Rhegine and 4000 Messe- 
nian hoplites, 600 Rhegine and 400 Messenian horsemen, with 
50 Rhegine triremes. But when they reached the frontiers of the 
Messenian territory, a large portion of the soldiers refused to 
follow their generals farther. A citizen named Laomedon 
headed the opposition, contending that the generals had no 
authority to declare war without a public vote of the city, and 
that it was imprudent to attack Dionysius unprovoked. Such was 
the effect of these remonstrances, that the Messenian soldiers re¬ 
turned back to their city; while the Rhegines, believing themselves 
to be inadequate to the enterprise single-handed, went home also. 1 

Apprised of the attack meditated, Dionysius had already led 
his troops to defend the Syracusan frontier. But he He makeg 
now re-conducted them back to Syracuse, and peace with * 
listened favourably to propositions for peace which Rhegmm* nd 
speedily reached him, from Rhegium and MessenA 2 ^uarrya 
He was anxious to conciliate them for the present, at ^egine^ 
all price, in order that the Carthaginians, when he proposition 
came to execute his plans, might find no Grecian by^the^ty. 
allies to co-operate with them in Sicily. He acquired lie is greatly 
an influence in Messene, by making to the city large lncenae<1 * 

1 Dioddr. xiv. 40. a DiodOr. xiv. 40. 
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concessions of conterminous territory ; on which side of the 
border, or how acquired, we do not know. He further endea¬ 
voured to open an intimate connexion with Rhegium by marrying 
a Rhegine wife; with which view he sent a formal message to 
the citizens, asking permission to contract such an alliance, 
accompanied with a promise to confer upon them important 
benefits, both in territorial aggrandizement and in other ways. 
After a public debate, the Rhegines declined his proposition. 
The feeling in their city was decidedly hostile to Dionysius, as 
the recent destroyer of Naxus and Katana ; and it appears that 
some of the speakers expressed themselves with contemptuous 
asperity, remarking that the daughter of the public executioner 
was the only fit wife for him . 1 Taken by itself, the refusal would 
be sufficiently galling to Dionysius; but when coupled with 
such insulting remarks (probably made in public debate in the 
presence of his own envoys, for it seems not credible that the 
words should have been embodied in the formal reply or resolu¬ 
tion of the assembly 3 ), it left the bitterest animosity—a feeling 
which we shall hereafter find in full operation. 

Refused at Rhegium, Dionysius sent to prefer a similar 
He makes a request, with similar offers, at the neighbouring city 
tomarrya 1 ^okri, where it was favourably entertained. It 
wifefrom is remarkable that Aristotle comments upon this 
wishes 3 acquiescence of the Lokrians as an act of grave 
^marries imprudence, and as dictated only by the anxiety of 
a Lokrian the principal citizens, in an oligarchical government, 
named to seek for aggrandizement to themselves out of 
Doris. such an alliance. The request would not have been 
granted (Aristotle observes) either in a democracy or in a well- 
balanced aristocracy. The marital connexion now contracted by 
"Dionysius with a Lokrian female, Doris, the daughter of a citizen 
of distinction named Xenetus, produced as an ultimate conse¬ 
quence the overthrow of the oligarchy of Lokri 8 And even 

1 Diodftr. xiv. 44,106,107. yap^iKas elvat, fxaWov -nKtoveKrov<nv ot 

2 Diodftras, where he hist mentions yvwpipoi oW koX^ iv Aouc*5cu'p<m *i? 
the answer, does not give this remark oAZyou? ai o vcrCai fpxovra^ 

A8 comprised in it ; though he iroi«Zi> Bn av dtktuort rot? yt'wptp.ots fia A- 
af ter wards alludes to it as having Xov, <al KrjScvtLv orw de\ov<Ti. Sib koX ^ 
been so id to be (<f>acrt) so comprised AoKpwv n-oAim'a cur«>\*ro b c rljs irpbv 
(xiv. 44-—J.07). i ^ t Aioi'v<nov«ojS«i'as * & iv Br)fU>KpaTi<f ovk 

^Aristot. Politic, v. 8,7. «rt 6ia ib av eytvero, ou<S* av iv dpi(rro<pari<% cO 
tratra* ras apurroKparucas iroXireta? oXi- pepiyp^v^. 
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among the Lokrians the request was not granted without opposi¬ 
tion. A citizen named Aristeides (one of the companions of 
Plato), whose daughter Dionysius had solicited in marriage, 
returned for answer that he would rather see her dead than 
united to a despot. In revenge for this bitter reply, Dionysius 
caused the sons of Aristeides to be put to death. 1 

Blit the amicable relations which Dionysius was at so much 
pains to establish with the Greek cities near the Strait b.o. 898— 
of Messene were destined chiefly to leave him free 397, 
for preparations against Carthage; which prepara- warlike 36 
tions he now commenced on a gigantic scale. Efforts 
so great and varied, combined not merely with forecast sius at ny ' 
but with all the scientific appliances then available, 
have not hitherto come before us throughout this gines, &c. 
history. The terrible effect with which Hannibal had recently 
employed his battering-machines against Selinus and Himera 
stimulated Dionysius to provide himself with the like imple¬ 
ments in greater abundance than any Greek general had ever 
before possessed. He collected at Syracuse, partly by constraint, 
partly by allurement, all the best engineers, mechanists, armourers, 
artizanw, &c., whom Sicily or Italy could furnish. He set them 
upon the construction of machines and other muniments of war, 
and upon the manufacture of arms, offensive as well as defensive, 
with the greatest possible assiduity, The arms provided were 
of great variety ; not merely such as were suitable for Grecian 
soldiers, heavy or light, but also such as were in use among the 
different barbaric tribes round the Mediterranean—Gauls, Iberians, 
Tyrrhenians, &c.—from whom Dionysius intended to hire mer¬ 
cenaries ; so that every different soldier would be furnished, on 
arriving, with the sort of weapon which had become habitual to 
him. All Syracuse became a bustling military workshop; not 
only the market-places, porticos, palsostne, and' large private 
houses, hut also the fore-chambers and back-chambers of the 
various temples. Dionysius distributed the busy multitude into 
convenient divisions, each with some eminent citizen as superin¬ 
tendent. Visiting them in person frequently, and reviewing 
their progress, he recompensed largely and invited to his table 
those who produced the greatest amount of finished work. As. 
i Plutarch, Timoleon, c. A 
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lie further offered premiums for inventive skill, the competition 
of ingenious mechanists originated several valuable warlike 
novelties; especially the great projectile engine for stones and 
darts, called Catapulta, which was now for the first time devised. 
We are told that the shields fabricated during this season of assi¬ 
duous preparation were not less than 140,000 in number, and the 
breast-plates 14,000, many of them unrivalled in workmanship, 
destined for the body-guard and the officers. Helmets, spears, 
daggers, &c., with other arms and weapons in indefinite variety, 
were multiplied in corresponding proportion. 1 The magazines of 
arms, missiles, machines, and muniments of war in every variety, 
accumulated in Ortygia, continued stupendous in amount through 
the whole life of Dionysius, and even down to the downfall of 
his son. 2 

If the preparations for land-warfare were thus stupendous, 
those for sea-warfare were fully equal, if not superior. 
The docks of Syracuse were filled with the best ship¬ 
builders, carpenters, and artizans; numerous wood¬ 
cutters were sent to cut ship-timber on the well- 
clothed slopes of iEtna and the Calabrian Apennines; 
teams of oxen were then provided to drag it to the 
coast, from whence it was towed in rafts to Syracuse. 
The existing naval establishment of Syracuse com¬ 
prised 110 triremes ; the existing docks contained 
150 ship-houses, or covered slips for the purpose 
either of building or housing a trireme. But this was very in¬ 
adequate to the conceptions of Dionysius, who forthwith under¬ 
took the construction of 160 new ship-houses, each competent to 
hold two vessels, and then commenced the building of new ships 
of war to the number of 200; while he at the same time put all 
the existing vessels and docks into the best state of repair. Here 
too, as in the case of the catapulta, the ingenuity of his architects 
enabled him to stand forth as a maritime inventor. As yet, the 
largest ship of war which had ever moved on the Grecian or 
Mediterrannean water's was the trireme, which was rowed by 
three hanks or tiers of oars. It was now three centuries since the 

i Diod6r. xiv. 42,43. has probably abridged from him 

The historian Philistus had described (Philisti Fragment, xxxiv. ed. Marx, 
with much minuteness these warlike and od. Didot), 
preparations of Dionysius. DiodCrus 2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 13. 
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first trireme had been constructed at Corinth and Samos by the: 
inventive skill of the Corinthian Ameinokles j 1 it was not until 
the period succeeding the Persian invasion that even triremes 
had become extensively employed; nor had any larger vessels 
ever been thought of. The Athenians, who during the interval 
between the Persian invasion and their great disaster at Syracuse 
had stood pre-eminent and set the fashion in ail nautical matters, 
were under no inducement to build above the size of the trireme. 
As their style of manoeuvring consisted of rapid evolutions and 
changes in the ship's direction, for the purpose of striking the 
weak parts of an enemy's ship with the beak of their own, so,, 
if the size of their ship had been increased, her capacity for such 
nimble turns and movements would have been diminished. But 
the Syracusans had made no attempt to copy the rapid evolutions 
of the Athenian navy. On the contrary, when fighting against 
the latter in the confined harbour of Syracuse, 2 they had found 
every advantage in their massive build of ships and straightfor¬ 
ward impact of bow driven against bow. For them the larger 
ships were the more suitable and efficient; so that Dionysius, or 
his naval architects, full of ambitious aspirations, now struck 
out the plan of building ships of war with four or five banks of 
oars instead of three; that is, quadrirernes or quinqueremes, 
instead of triremes. 3 Not only did the Syracusan despot thus 
equip a naval force equal in number of ships to Athens in her 
best days, but he also exhibited ships larger than Athens had 
ever possessed, or than Greece had ever conceived. 

In all these offensive preparations against Carthage, as in the 
previous defences on Epipolee, the spontaneous iiu- B a 3 98 _ 
pulse of the Syracusans generally went hand in S97. 
hand with Dionysius. 4 Their sympathy and con- General 
currence greatly promoted the success of his efforts, JftSe a}? 
for this immense equipment against the common ^p^ojects 
enemy. Even with all this sympathy, indeed, we against 
are at a loss to understand, nor are we at all in- Cartha s e * 
formed, how he found money to meet so prodigious an outlay* 
After the material means for war had thus been completed— 

1 Thncyil. i. 13. r5*p SvpcucovcriW Tjf rov Aiovva-Cov 

3 Thucyd. vii. 36—62. irpocupecrei, ttoAAtjv ovvefio-ive yeveaBat. 

8 Diodor. xiv. 42. rrp <£tAorip,i'av ire pi riav oirktov /cara- 

41)iod6r. xiv. 41. <Tvp.TrpoBvfJ.ovuLevoiv <XKevr\v. 
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an operation which can hardly have occupied less than two 
He hires or three years—it remained to levy men. On this 
£rom e aii point, the ideas of Dionysius were not less aspiring, 
•quarters. Besides his own numerous standing force, he enlisted 
•all the most effective among the Syracusan citizens, as well as 
from cities in his dependency. He sent friendly addresses, and 
tried to acquire popularity, among the general body of Greeks 
throughout the island. Of his large fleet, one-half was manned 
with Syracusan rowers, marines, and officers; the other half 
with seamen enlisted from abroad. He further sent envoys both 
to Italy and to Peloponnesus to obtain auxiliaries, with offers of 
the most liberal pay. From Sparta, now at the height of her 
power, and courting his alliance as a means of perpetuity to 
her own empire, he received such warm encouragement, that he 
was enabled to enlist no inconsiderable numbers in Peloponnesus; 
while many barbaric or non-Hellenic soldiers from the western 
.regions near the Mediterranean were hired also. 1 He at length 
.succeeded, to his satisfaction in collecting an aggregate army, 
formidable not less from numbers and bravery than from 
‘elaborate and diversified equipment. His large and well-stocked 
armoury (already noticed) enabled him to furnish each newly- 
arrived soldier, from all the different nations, with native and 


appropriate weapons. 2 

When all his preparations were thus complete, his last step was 
jj c 397 ce ^ e ^ rate nuptials, a few days previous to the 

active commencement of the war. He married, at one 
S-atesliis and the same time, two wives—the Lokrian Doris 

■witutwo (already mentioned), and a Syracusan woman named 

wives on the ArislomacM, daughter of his partisan Hipparlnus (and 
Doris and~ sister of Dion, respecting whom much will occur here- 
Ansto- after). The first use made of one among his newly- 
Temporary invented quiuquereme vessels was to sail to Lokri, 
at Syracuse 8 decked out in the richest ornaments of gold and silver, 
for the purpose of conveying Doris in state to Ortygia. 
Aristomache was also brought to his house in a splen¬ 
did chariot with four white horses. 8 He celebrated his nuptials 
with both of them in his house on the same day; no one knew 


l Diod6r. xiv, 43, 44,45 a DiodCr. xiv. 41. 
3 Diodor. xiv. 44; xvi. 6. 
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which bed-chamber he visited first ; and both of them continued 
constantly to live with him at the same table, with equal dignity, 
for many years. He had three children by Doris, the eldest of 
whom was Dionysius the younger, and four by Aristomachi ; but 
the latter was for a considerable time childless, which greatly 
chagrined Dionysius. Ascribing her barrenness to magical incan¬ 
tations, he put to death the mother of his other wife Doris, as the 
alleged worker of these mischievous influences. 1 It was the 
rumour at Syracuse that AristomachS was the most beloved of 
the two. But Dionysius treated both of them well, and both of 
them equally ; moreover his son by Doris succeeded him, though 
he had two sons by the other. His nuptials were celebrated with 
banquets and festive recreations, wherein all the Syracusan citizens 
as well as the soldiers partook. The scene was probably the more 
grateful to Dionysius, as lie seems at this moment* when every 
man’s mind was full of vindictive impulse and expected victory 
against Carthage, to have enjoyed a real short-lived popularity, 
and to have been able to move freely among the people, without 
that fear of assassination which habitually tormented his life even 
in his inmost privacy and bed-chamber, and that extremity of 
suspicion which did not except either his wives or his daughters. 2 

After a few days devoted to such fellowship and festivity, 
Dionysius convoked a public assembly, for the He con _ 
purpose of formally announcing the intended war. He votes the 
reminded the Syracusans that the Carthaginians were assembly 
common enemies to Greeks in general, but most of themtowar 
all to the Sicilian Greeks, as recent events but too gsamst 
plainly testified. He appealed to their generous a e * 
sympathies on behalf of the five Hellenic cities, in the southern 
part of the island, which had lately undergone the miseries of 
capture by the generals of Carthage, and were still groaning 
under her yoke. Nothing prevented Carthage (he added) from 
attempting to extend her dominion over the rest of the island, 
except the pestilence under which she had herself been suffering 
in Africa. To the Syracusans this ought to be an imperative 
stimulus for attacking her at once, and rescuing their Hellenic 
brethren before she had time to recover. a 

1 Plutarch, Dion. c. 3. Valer. Maxim, ix. 13; DiodOr. xiv. 2. 

2 Cicero, Tusc. Disp. v. 20, 57—S3 *, 3 DiodOr. xiv. 40. 
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These motives were really popular and impressive. There 
was besides another inducement which weighed 

*PTa ^ 

to arrest with Dionysius to hasten the war, though he probably 
twnof iera ' did not dwell upon it in his public address to the 
those who Syracusans. He perceived that various Sicilian 
afraid of Greeks were migrating voluntarily with their pro- 
ttaCaxtha- p er ti es into the territory of Carthage, whose domi- 
domimon mon, though hateful and oppressive, was, at least 
than of his. w j 1 ^ e un tried, regarded by many with less terror than 
his dominion when actually suffered. By commencing hostilities 
at once he expected not only to arrest such emigration, but to 
induce such Greeks as were actually subjects of Carthage to 
throw off her yoke and join him. 1 
Loud acclamations from the Syracusan assembly hailed the 


B.C. 397— 
396. 
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proposition for war with Carthage—a proposition, 
which only converted into reality what had been 
long the familiar expectation of every man. And the 
war was rendered still more popular by the permission, 
which Dionysius granted forthwith, to plunder all the 
Carthaginian residents and mercantile property either 
in Syracuse or in any of his dependent cities. We 
are told that there were not only several domiciliated 
Carthaginians at Syracuse, but also many loaded 
vessels belonging to Carthage in the harbour, so that 
the plunder was lucrative. 2 But though such may 
have been the case in ordinary times, it seems hardly 


credible that under the actual circumstances any Carthaginian 


(person or property) can have been at Syracuse except by acci¬ 
dent; for war with Carthage had been long announced, not 
merely in current talk, but in the more unequivocal language of 


1 Dioddr. xiv. 41. 

2 Dioddr. xiv. 46. 

There were also Greeks, and seem¬ 
ingly Greeks of some consideration, 
wno resided at Carthage, and seemed to 
have continued resident there through¬ 
out the war between the Carthaginians 
and Dionysius (Dioddr. xiv. 77). We 
should infer, from their continuing to 
reside there, that the Carthaginians 
did not retaliate npon them the 
pmnder now authorized by Dionysius 
against their countrymen resident at 


Syracuse: and further, it affords 
additional probability that the number 
of Carthaginians actually plundered 
at Syracuse was not considerable. 

For instances of intermarriage and 
inter-residence between Carthage and 
Syracuse, see Herodot. viL 166 ; Livy, 
xxiv. 6. 

Phoenician coins have been found in 
Ortygia, bearing a Phoenician inscrip¬ 
tion signifying The Mand t which 
was the usual denomination of Ortygia 
(Movers, Die Phonizier, ii. 2, p. 327). 
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overwhelming preparation. Nor is it easy to understand how 
the prudent Carthaginian Senate (who probably were not less 
provided with spies at Syracuse than Dionysius was at Carthage 1 ) 
can have been so uninformed as to be taken by surprise at the 
last moment, when Dionysius sent thither a herald formally 
declaring war ; which herald was not sent until after the licence 
for private plunder had been previously granted. He peremp¬ 
torily required the Carthaginians to relinquish their dominion 
over the Greek cities in Sicily, 2 as the only means of avoiding 
war. To such a proposition no answer was returned, nor 
probably expected. But the Carthaginians were now so much 
prostrated (like Athens in the second and third years of the 
Peloponnesian war) by depopulation, suffering, terrors, and 
despondency, arising out of the pestilence which beset them in 
Africa, that they felt incompetent to any serious effort, and heard 
with alarm the letter read from Dionysius. There was however no 
alternative, so that they forthwith despatched some of their ablest 
citizens to levy troops for the defence of their Sicilian possessions. 3 

The first news that reached them was indeed appalling. 
Dionysius had marched forth with his full power, 

Syracusan as well as foreign, accumulated by so long SScSmt 
a preparation. It was a power the like of which had fromSyra-^ 
never been beheld in Greece; greater even than that prodigious 
wielded by his predecessor Gelon eighty years before. the 

If the contemporaries of Gelon had been struck with Cart hagi- 
awe 4 at the superiority of his force to anything that Sicily. 
Hellas could show elsewhere, as much or more would 
the same sentiment be felt by those who surrounded Dionysius. 
More intimately still was a similar comparison, with the mighty 
victor of Himera, present to Dionysius himself. He exulted in 
setting out with an army yet more imposing, against the same 
enemy, and for the same purpose of liberating the maritime cities 
of Sicily subject to Carthage 5 —cities whose number and import¬ 
ance had since fearfully augmented. 

1 DiodOr. xiv. 55. tovto «?pw)x<*v7?- n’pijyptara fieydXa iktyaro etvat, ov5a/Aa>v 
craro (’Ij iuAkojv) 7rpo<j to fxrjSeva ra>v Kara- 'EAATjvthaiv ro>v ov 7roAAov p.e<Jw. 

VKoiruiv airayvetAat tov Kara7rAovv r«5 pare C 160—162. 

Atovv<rt>, &c. 6 nerodot. vii. 158. Gelon’s speecu 

2 DioclOr, xiv. 46, 47. to the Lacedemonians who como to 

» DiodOr. xiv. 47. solicit his aid against Xerx6s. 

* Herodot. vii. 145. ret 64 TeAwvos AvrotfiijC/JtevTrportpov SajflevTOS 0ap- 

8—30 
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These subject-cities, from Kamarina on one side of the island 
Insurree ^ e ^ uus Himera on the other, though there 

tion against were a certain number of Carthaginian residents 
amongthe established there, had no effective standing force to 
'Greete occupy or defend them on the part of Carthage, 
subject whose habit it was to levy large mercenary hosts for 
Tembie the special occasion, and then to disband them after- 
ioflicted on war( ^ s * Accordingly, as soon as Dionysius with his 
the Cartha- powerful army passed the Syracusan border, and 
ghuans. entered upon his march westward along the southern 
coast of the island, proclaiming himself as liberator, the most 
intense anti-Carthaginian manifestations burst forth at once, at 
Kamarina, Gela, Agrigentum, Selinus, and Himera. These 
Greeks did not merely copy the Syracusans in plundering the 
property of all Carthaginians found among them, but also seized 
their persons, and put them to death with every species of 
indignity and torture. A frightful retaliation now took place 
for the cruelties recently committed by the Carthaginian armies, 
in the sacking of Selinus, Agrigentum, and the other conquered 
cities . 1 The Hellenic war-practice, in itself sufficiently rigorous, 
was aggravated into a merciless and studied barbarity, analogous 
to that which had disfigured the late proceedings of Carthage and 
her western mercenaries. These “ Sicilian vespers,” which burst 
out throughout all the south of Sicily against the Carthaginian 
residents, surpassed even the memorable massacre known under 
that name in the thirteenth century, wherein the Angevine 
knights and soldiers were indeed assassinated, but not tortured. 
Dioddrus tells us that the Carthaginians learnt from the retalia- , 
tion thus suffered a lesson of forbearance. It will not appear, 
however, from their future conduct, that the lesson was much 
laid to heart; while it is unhappily certain that such inter¬ 
change of cruelties with leas humanized neighbours contributed 
to lower m the Sicilian Creeks that measure of comparative for¬ 
bearance which characterized the Hellenic race in its own home. 

fiapiKov orparoji crvvejrdif/o orGcu, ore pot els ra triapara vyruiv arreTLOeyro, pWjpo~ 
irpbs KapxYjSoPiovs veixos <rvvfjirro . . . vevavres Sty vitro l tear a rip> ayxpaXtytrLttv 
inrareCvovros re to, epirdpta ctt'kOov. erri rotrovrov SI rq s xara. nav 
Cvve\ev0 epodv, &G. Qoivixuiv rpoefiqtrtiv,^ teat rare 

1 DioclCr. xiv 40 ov povovyap aitrStv teal Kara tJ>v vo’repoi^xPovov % wore rovs 
ras overtax Sujpiratrctv, a.XKo icai aitrov~ Kap% rjSoy tovs itSax&*}vat. pr/xert trapet* 
<rv\kap(3apQVTes t Tra.tr av aixla.v kou tifipiv popetv els rovs viroTrttr6irra.s. 
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Elate with this fury of revenge, the citizens of Kamarina, Gcla, 
Agrigentum, and Selinus joined Dionysius on his b.c. 397- 
march along the coast He was enabled, from his 396- 
abundant stock of recently fabricated arms, to furnish besiegeTthe 
them with panoplies and weapons; for it is probable 
that as subjects of Carthage they had been disarmed, port Motyg. 
Strengthened by all these reinforcements, he mustered a force of 
80,000 men, besides more than 3000 cavalry; while the ships of 
war which accompanied him along the coast were nearly 200, 
and the transports, with stores and battering machines, not less 
than 500. With this prodigious army, the most powerful 
hitherto assembled under Grecian command, he appeared before 
the Carthaginian settlement of Motye, a fortified seaport in a 
little bay immediately north of Cape Lilybceuin. 1 

Of the three principal establishments of Carthage in Sicily— 
Motye, Panormus (Palermo), and Soloeis—MotyS was ^ 
at once the nearest to the mothcr-city, 3 the most MotyG— n ° 
important, and the most devoted. It was situated ofthesiege 
(like the original Syracuse in Ortygia) upon a little —vigorous 
islet, separated from Sicily by a narrow strait about defence * 
two-thirds of a mile in breadth, which its citizens had bridged 
over by means of a mole, so as to form a regular though narrow 
footpath. It was populous, wealthy, flourishing, and distin¬ 
guished for the excellence both of its private houses and its 
fortifications. Perceiving the approach of Dionysius, and not 
intimidated by the surrender of their neighbours and allies, the 
Elymi at Eryx, who did not dare to resist so powerful a force, 
the Motyenes put themselves in the best condition of defence. 
They broke up their mole, again insulated themselves from Sicily, 
in the hope of holding out until relief should be sent from 
Carthage. Resolved to avenge upon Moty6 the sufferings of 
Agrigentum and Selinus, Dionysius took a survey of the place in 
conjunction with his principal engineers. It deserves notice 
that this is among the earliest sieges recorded in Grecian history 
wherein we read of a professed engineer as being directly and 
deliberately called on to advise the best mode of proceeding. 8 

O mi° ddr i TOV<r T^TTOU?, <Ss<5. 

Z Thucyd. vi. 2; Pausan. v 26, 3. Artemon the engineer was consulted 

® Biodor, xiv. ^ 48. Aiovvcnos Si by Porikl&s at the siege of Samos 
iftera tu>v apxireitToviau KaTa<r/c«\j>a/*«vos (Plutarch, Periklfis, C. 27% 
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Having formed his plans, lie left his admiral Leptines with a 
Dionysius portion of the army to begin the necessary works, 
overruns the w hii e he himself with the remainder laid waste the 
ing de- _ neighbouring territory dependent on or allied with 

Carthage Carthage. The Sikani and others submitted to him ; 
resuit b of the ^D^yrae, Soloeis, Panormus, Egesta, and Entella 
siege of all held out, though the citizens were confined to their 
appearance walls, and obliged to witness, without being able to 
Si^aCiS- P revent > the destruction of tlieir lands. 1 2 Returning 
tiiagiman from this march, Dionysius pressed the siege of MotyS 
obliged to 3 with the utmost ardour, and with all the appliances 
return. which his engineers could devise. Having moored his 
transports along the beach, and hauled his ships of war .ashore in 
the harbour, he undertook the laborious task of filling up the 
strait (probably of no great depth) which divided Motyo from 
the main island ; a or at least as much of the length of the strait 
as was sufficient to march across both with soldiers and with 
battering engines, and to bring them up close against the walls of 
the city. The numbers under his command enabled him to 
achieve this enterprise, though not without a long period of effort, 
during which the Carthaginians tried more than once to interrupt 
his proceedings. Not having a fleet capable of contending in 
pitched battle against the besiegers, the Carthaginian general 
lmilkon tried two successive manoeuvres. He first sent a 
squadron of ten ships of war to sad suddenly into the harbour of 
Syracuse, in hopes that the diversion thus operated would 
constrain Dionysius to detach a portion of his fleet from MotyC\ 
Though the attack, however, was so far successful as to destroy 
many merchantmen in the harbour, yet the assailants wore beaten 
off without making any more serious impression, or creating tint 
diversion intended. 8 lmilkon next made an attempt to surprise 
the armed ships of Dionysius, as they lay hauled ashore in tin* 
harbour near Moty& Crossing over from Carthage by night, with 
100 ships of war, to the Selinuntme coast, lie sailed round cape 
Lilyhseum, and appeared at daybreak off Moty& His appearance 
took every man by surprise. He destroyed or put to flight the 

1 DioclOv. xiv. 48, 49 apa rfj tov x^/wwoy « irpocrjyaya 

2 DiodOr. xiv. 49 ivuvuve rbv /turret#) rots ret'xtferi, 

ffopov, kclL ray /xtixava y «k tov Kara, \6yov 8 DiodOr xiv 50, 
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ships on guard, and sailed into the harbour prepared to attack 
while as yet only a few of the Syracusan ships had been got afloat. 
As the harbour was too confined to enable Dionysius to profit by 
his great superiority in number and size of ships, a great portion 
of his fleet would have been now destroyed, had it not been saved 
by his numerous land force and artillery on the beach. Showers 
■of missiles from this assembled crowd, as well as from the decks 
of the Syracusan ships, prevented Imilkon from advancing far 
•enough to attack with effect. The newly-invented engine called 
the catapult a, of which the Carthaginians had as yet had no 
experience, was especially effective : projecting large masses to a 
great distance, it filled them with astonishment and dismay. 
While their progress was thus arrested, Dionysius employed a new 
expedient to rescue his fleet from the dilemma in which it had 
been caught. His numerous soldiers were directed to haul the 
ships, not down to the harbour, but landward, across a level 
tongue of land, more than two miles in breadth, which separated 
the harbour of MotyS from the outer sea. Wooden planks were 
laid so as to form a pathway for the ships ; and in spite of the 
great size of the newly-constructed quadriremes and quinqueremes, 
the strength and ardour of the army sufficed for this toilsome 
effort of transporting eighty ships across m one day ^e entire 
fleet, double in number to that of the Carthaginians, being at 
length got afloat, Imilkon did not venture on a pitched battle, but 
returned at once back to Africa. 1 

Though the citizens of MotyS saw from the walls the mournful 
spectacle of their friends retiring, their courage was desperate 
nowise abated. They knew well that they had no ot^ 

mercy to expect; that the general ferocity of the Car- is at lengtii 
thaginians in their hour of victory, and especially the noctuiiaf 
cruel treatment of Greek captives even in Motye itself, utt ^ ck - 
would now be retaliated, and that their only chance lay in a 
brave despair. The road across the strait having been at length 
completed, Dionysius brought up his engines and began his assault. 
While the catapulta with its missiles prevented defenders from 
showing themselves on the battlements, battering-rams were 
•driven np to shake or overthrow the walls. At the same time 
large towers on wheels were rolled up, with six different stories 
1 Diodor. xiv. 50; Doljamus, v. 2,6. 
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hi them one above the other, and in height equal to the houses. 
Against these means of attack the besieged on their side elevated 
lofty masts above the walls, with yards projecting outwards. 
Upon these yards stood men protected from the missiles by a sort 
of breastwork, and holding burning torches, pitch, and other 
combustibles, which they cast down upon the machines of the 
assailants. Many machines took fire in the wood-work, and it 
was not without difficulty that the conflagration was extinguished. 
After a long and obstinate resistance, however, the walls were at 
length overthrown or carried by assault, and the besiegers rushed 
m, imagining the town to be in their power. But the indefatig¬ 
able energy of the besieged had already put the houses behind 
into a state of defence, and barricaded the streets, so that a fresh 
assault, more difficult than the first, remained to be undertaken. 
The towers on wheels were rolled near, but probably could not be 
pushed into immediate contact with the houses in consequence of 
the ruins of the overthrown wall which impeded their approach. 
Accordingly the assailants were compelled to throw out wooden 
platforms or bridges from the towers to the houses, and to march 
along these to the attack. But here they were at great disadvan¬ 
tage, and suffered severe loss. The Motyenes, resisting desperately, 
prevented them from setting firm foot on the houses, slew many 
of them in hand-combat, and precipitated whole companies to the 
ground, by severing or oversetting the platform. For several 
days this desperate combat was renewed. Not a step was gained 
by the besiegers, yet the unfortunate Motyflnes became each day 
more exhausted, while portions of the foremost houses "were also 
overthrown. Every evening Dionysius recalled his troops to 
their night’s repose, renewing the assault next morning. Having 
thus brought the enemy into an expectation that the night would 
be undisturbed, he one fatal night took them by surprise, sending 
the Thurian Archylus with a chosen body of troops to attack the 
foremost defences. This detachment, planting ladders and 
climbing up by means of the half-demolished houses, established 
themselves firmly in a position within the town before resistance 
could be organized. In vain did the Motyenes, discovering the 
stratagem too late, endeavour to dislodge them. The main force 
of Dionysius was speedily brought up across the artificial earth¬ 
way to confirm their success, and the town was thus carried, in 
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spite of tlie most gallant resistance, which continued even after it 
had become hopeless. 1 

The victorious host who now poured into MotyG, incensed not 
merely by the length and obstinacy of the defence, but Plimder 0 f 
also by antecedent Carthaginian atrocities at Agrigen- MotyS—the 
turn and elsewhere, gave full loose to the sanguinary either 
impulses of retaliation. They butchered indiscrimi- ^©idfor* 
nately men and women, the aged and the children, slaves, 
without mercy to any one. The streets were chus strewed with 
the slain, in spite of all efforts on the part of Dionysius, who 
desired to preserve the captives that they might be sold as slaves, 
and thus bring in a profitable return. But his orders to abstain 
from slaughter were not obeyed, nor could he do anything more 
than invite the sufferers by proclamation to take refuge in the 
temples—a step which most of them would probably resort to 
uninvited. Restrained from further slaughter by the sanctuary 
of the temples, the victors now turned to pillage. Abundance of 
gold, silver, precious vestments, and other marks of opulence, the 
accumulations of a long period of active prosperity, fell into their 
hands ; and Dionysius allowed to them the full plunder of the 
town, as a recompense for the toils of the siege. He further 
distributed special recompenses to those who had distinguished 
themselves, 100 minse being given to Archylus, the leader of the 
successful night-surprise. All the surviving MotyGnes he sold 
into slavery ; but he reserved for a more cruel fate DaimenGs and 
various other Greeks who had been taken among them. These 
Greeks he caused to be crucified 2 —a specimen of the Phoenician 
penalties transferred by example to their Hellenic neighbours and 
enemies. 

The siege of MotyG having occupied nearly all the summer* 
Dionysius now re-conducted his army homeward. He m 
left at the place a Sikol garrison under the command 
of the Syracusan Biton, as well as a large portion of operations 
his fleet (120 ships), under the command of his brother ^ 10ny * 
LeptinGs, who was instructed to watch for the arrival 
of any force from Carthage, and to employ himself in besieging 
the neighbouring towns of Egesta and Entella. The operations 
against these two towns, however, had little success. The inliabi- 

i DiodOr. xiv. 51, 52, 53. 2 3>iO(16r. xiv. 58. 
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touts defended themselves bravely, and the Egestseans were even 
successful, through a well-planned nocturnal saljy, in burning the 
enemy’s camp, with many horses, and stores of all kinds in the 
tents. Neither of the two towns was yet reduced, when, in the 
ensuing spring, Dionysius himself returned with his main force 
from Syracuse. He reduced the inhabitants of Halikyae to sub¬ 
mission, but effected no other permanent conquest, nor anything 
more than devastation of the neighbouring territory dependent 
upon Carthage. 1 

Presently the face of the war was changed by the arrival of 
b.o. 396. Imilkon from Carthage. Having been elevated to 
Arrival of chief magistracy of the city, he now brought with 

Imilkon him an overwhelming force, collected as well from the 
tkaginian ' subjects in Africa as from Iberia and the Western 
—hisTuc- 1 Mediterranean. It amounted, even in the low esti- 
cessfui ope- mate of Tiinseus, to 100,000 men, reinforced after- 
Jetikea ”" 116 wards in Sicily by 30,000 more—and in the more 
M°ty& ample computations of Ephorus, to 300,000 foot, 4000 
horse, 400 chariots of war, 400 ships of war, and 6000 transports 
carrying stores and engines, Dionysius had his spies at Carthage, 3 
even among men of rank and politicians, to apprise him of all 
movements or public orders. But Imilkon, to obviate knowledge 
of the precise point in Sicily where he intended to land, gave to 
the pilots sealed instructions, to be opened only when they were 
out at sea, indicating Panormus (Palermo) as the place of rendez¬ 
vous. 3 The transports made directly for that port, without 
nearing the land elsewhere; while Imilkon with the ships of 
war approached the harbour of Moty$ and sailed from thence 
along the coast to Panormus. He probably entertained the hope 
of intercepting some portion of the Syracusan fleet But nothing 
of the kind was found practicable ; while LeptinSs on his side 
was even fortunate enough to be able to attack, with thirty 
triremes, the foremost vessels of the large transport fleet on their 

1 DiodOr. jdv. 54. letters in Greek to communicate 

LepfcinGs was brother of Dionysius information to Dionysius, was detected 

(xiv. 102; xv. 7), though he afterwards and punished as a traitor. On this 
married the daughter of Dionysius— occasion, the Carthaginian senate is 
a marriage not condemned by Grecian said to have enacted a law, forbidding 
sentiment. all citizens to learn Greek—either to 

2 Jnstin, xx. 5. One of these write it or to speak it. 

Carthaginians of rank, who, from 8 Diod6r. xiv. 54; Polysenus, v. 10, 
political enmity to Hanno, wrote 1. 
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voyage to Panorama. He destroyed no less than fifty of them, 
with 5000 men and 200 chariots of war ; yet the remaining fleet 
reached the port in safety, and were joined by Imilkon with the 
ships of war. The land force being disembarked, the Cartha¬ 
ginian general led them to Motye, ordering his ships of war to 
accompany him along the coast. In his way he regained Eryx, 
which was at heart Carthaginian, having only been intimidated 
into submission to Dionysius during the preceding year. He 
then attacked Motye, which he retook, seemingly after very little 
resistance. It had held out obstinately against the Syracusans a 
few months before, while in the hands of its own Carthaginian 
inhabitants, with their families and properties around them; but 
the Sikel garrison had far less motive for stout defence. 1 

Thus was Dionysius deprived of the conquest which had cost 
him so much blood and toil during the preceding b.c. 396- 
summer. We are surprised to learn that he made no m ' 
effort to prevent its re-capture, though he was then “grefto 
not far off, besieging Egesta, and though his soldiers, Syracuse, 
elate with the successes of the preceding year, were eager for a 
general battle But Dionysius, deeming this measure too adven¬ 
turous, resolved to retreat to Syracuse. His provisions were 
failing, and he was at a great distance from allies, so that defeat 
would have been ruinous. He therefore returned to Syracuse, 
carrying with him some of the Sikanians, whom he persuaded to 
evacuate their abode in the Carthaginian neighbourhood, 
promising to provide them with better homes elsewhere. Most 
of them however declined his offers, some (among them, the 
Halikyaeans) preferring to resume their alliance with Carthage. 
Of the recent acquisitions nothing now remained to Dionysius 
beyond the Selinuntine boundary; but Gela, Kamarina, Agrigen- 
tum, and Selinus had been emancipated from Carthage, and were 
still in a state of dependent alliance with him —a result of 
moment, yet seemingly very inadequate to the immense warlike 
preparations whereby it had been attained. Whether he exer¬ 
cised a wise discretion in declining to light the Carthaginians, we 
have not sufficient information to determine* But his army appear 
to have been dissatisfied with it, and it was among the causes of 
the outbreak against him shortly afterwards at Syracuse. 3 

1 Diodflr. aciv. 55. 2 Dioddr. xiv. 55. 
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Thus left master of the country, Imilkon, instead of trying to 
Imflkon reconquer Selinus and Himera, which had probably 
MessSnf ^ een impoverished by recent misfortune, resolved to 
turn his arms against Mess6n§ in the north-east of the 
island—a city as yet fresh and untouched, so little prepared for 
attack that its walls were not in good repair, and moreover at 
the present moment yet further enfeebled by the absence of its 
horsemen in the army of Dionysius, 1 Accordingly, he marched 
along the northern coast of Sicily, with his fleet coasting in the 
same direction to co-operate with him. He made terms with 
Kephalcedium and Therma, captured the island of Lipara, and at 
length reached Cape PelOrus, a few miles from MessGnA His 
rapid march and unexpected arrival struck the Messenians with 
dismay. Many of them, conceiving defence to be impossible 
against so numerous a host, sent away their families and their 
valuable property to Rhegium or elsewhere. On the whole, how¬ 
ever, a spirit of greater confidence prevailed, arising in part from 
an ancient prophecy preserved among the traditions of the town, 
purporting that the Carthaginians should one day carry water 
iu Messene. The interpreters af&rmecl that “to carry water” 
meant, of course, “to be a slave”; hence the Messenians, per¬ 
suading themselves that this portended defeat to Imilkon, sent out 
their chosen militaiy force to meet him at Pel or us, and oppose 
his disembarkation. The Carthaginian commander, seeing these 
troops on their march, ordered his fleet to sail forward into the 
harbour of the city, and attack it from seaward during the absence 
of the defenders. A north wind so favoured the advance of the 
ships, that they entered the harbour full sail, and found the city 
on that side almost unguarded. The troops who had marched 
out towards PeJOrus hastened back, but were too late ; 2 while 
Imilkon himself also, pushing forward by land, forced his way 
into the town over the neglected parts of the wall. Mess§n8 was 
taken, and its unhappy population fled in all directions for 
their lives. Some found refuge in the neighbouring cities; 
others ran to the hill-forts of the Messenian territory, planted as 

1 Diorior. xiv. 56, 57. rd>v lUw Zir- tention to the state of their walls, on 
wiiuv iv XvpoKovaaw Swwv. &c . the part of the Messenians (xix. 66). 

<wa to>v 7T47ttwk<5tu)J' reexuv tterptard ^ Kledn and the Athenians took 
<fcc. to. retxri «xra7r<nrr*we6ra. <fec. Tordn6 by a similar manoeuvre (Thucyd. 

Compare another example of mat- v, 2). 
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a protection against the indigenous Sikels; while about 200 of 
them near the harbour cast themselves into the sea, and under¬ 
took the arduous task of swimming across to the Italian coast, in 
which fifty of them succeeded. 1 2 

Though Imilkon tried in vain to carry by assault some of the 
Messeman hill-forts, which were both strongly placed Revolt of 
and gallantly defended, yet his capture of Messene the sikois 
itself was an event both imposing and profitable. It 2y S “^ 10 ' 
deprived Dionysius of an important ally, and lessened 2^J n 0 e f nce ' 
his facilities for obtaining succour from Italy. But Taurome- 
most of all it gratified the anti-Hellenic sentiment of niura * 
the Punic general and his army, counterbalancing the capture of 
MotyS in the preceding year. Having taken scarce any captives, 
Imilkon had nothing but unconscious stone and wood upon which 
to vent his antipathy. He ordered the town, the walls, and all 
the buildings to be utterly burnt and demolished—a task which 
his numerous host are said to have executed so effectually that 
there remained hardly anything but ruins without a trace of 
human residence. 3 He received adhesion and reinforcements 
from most of the Sikels 3 of the interior, who had been forced to 
submit to Dionysius a year or two before, but detested his domi¬ 
nion. To some of these Sikels the Syracusan despot had assigned 
the territory of the conquered Naxians, with their city probably 
unwalled. But anxious as they were to escape from him, many 
had migrated to a point somewhat north of Naxus—to the hill of 
Taurus, immediately over the sea, unfavourably celebrated among 
the Sikel population as being the spot where the first Greek 
colonists had touched on arriving in the island. Their migration 
was encouraged, multiplied, and organized, under the auspices of 
Imilkon, who prevailed upon them to construct, upon the strong 

1 Diodflr. xiv. 57. # StmAiav ovra, irpopp^ro Svotv Qarepov> 

2 Diocldr. xiv. 58. T/jk'Amov Si rfjs i) *r«Aews aoiKtirov Siarypeiv y Svtr^epr} 
Mecrcnjtnr}? ra rtixyi KaTaartcdif/as, rrpo<r- Kat ■jrokvxpbvt.ov rijy Krieriv airy}? yive<r~ 
drai-e rots <tt,o artto rat 9 icarajSaAeTv ra? Oat. 

ohtcas «l$ &8cubo$ % Kai. p>7Te Kepa.fj.ov, juw} 0 ’ ' EvaTroSetfaps^oy ofiv jri> irpb? tous 
vXriv,^firjr aAAo /xySiv &7ro\Liretv, aAAa ’’'RAAipaff /xitros iv tq rcbv MecoTjrtwv 
Ta p.iv KaraKaOcrcu, rd Si <rvvTpt\j/at. aruvtif, &C. 

raxv Si rfi run* crTpaTitariav iro\vx*ipZ% It would appear, however, that the 
kajiovrwv rS>v <pyu>v cruvrikeiav, b iroAis demolition of AlessenG can hardly have 
dyvtuxTTov >>, ottov irpSrepov avriju o i- been carried so far in fact as Imilkon 
*<t<r9at. <rvvej3au'ev. bpidv ydo rbv t6ttov intended, since the city reappears 
irop/Su> p.iv iirb toiv <rvfifjLaxio<av irokew shortly afterwards in renewed integrity. 
K€^wpicrp<fVoi/, evKaipdrarov Si rtav irtpl 8 JDioddr. xiv. 59 — 70. 
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eminence of Taurus, a fortified post which formed the beginning 
of the city afterwards known as Tauromenium. 1 Magon was 
sent with the Carthaginian fleet to assist in the enterprise. 
Meanwhile Dionysius, greatly disquieted at the capture of 
Messene, exerted himself to put Syracuse in an 
Provisions effective position of defence on her northern frontier. 
?" US Naxus and Katana being both unfortified, he was 
defence o£ forced to abandon them, and he induced the Campa- 
h^strenff- niaus whom he had planted in Katana to change their 
thu-lie 0n * quarters to the strong town called iEtna, on the skirt 
advances to 0 f j] ie mountain so named. He made Leontini his 
his land chief position, strengthening as much as possible the 
SsiZf fortifications of the city its well as those of the neigh¬ 
bouring country forts, wherein he accumulated 
magazines of provisions from the fertile plains around. He had 
still a force of 30,000 foot, and more than 3000 horse; he had 
also a fleet of 180 ships of war, triremes and others. During the 
year preceding, lie had brought out both a laud force and a 
naval force much superior to this, even for purposes of aggression; 
how it happened that he could now command no more, even for 
defence and at home, or what had become of the remainder, we 
are not told. Of the 180 ships of war, 60 were only manned by 
the extraordinary proceeding of liberating slaves. Such sudden 
and serious changes iu the amount of military force from year to 
year are perceptible among Carthaginians as well as Greeks, 
indeed throughout most part of Grecian history; the armies 
being got together chiefly for special occasions, and then 
dismissed. Dionysius further despatched envoys to Sparta, 
soliciting a reinforcement, of 1000 mercenary auxiliaries.* 
Having thus provided the best defence that he could throughout 
the territory, ha advanced forward with his main land force to 
Katana, having his fleet also moving in co-operation immediately 
•off shore. 

Towards this same point of Katana the Carthaginians were 
now moving, iu their inarch against Syracuse. Magon was directed 
to coast along with the fleet from Taurus (Tauromenium) to 
Katana, while Imilkon intended himself to march with the land 
force on shore, keeping constantly near the fleet for the purpose 
i DlodAr, xiv, 00. « JDiodfa* xlv. 08. 
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of mutual support. But his scheme was defeated by a remarkable 
accident A sudden eruption took place from AStna; b.g. 396— 
so that the stream of lava from the mountain to the 395 ‘ 
sea forbade all possibility of marching along the ^Katana- 
shore to Katana, and constrained him to make a ^eat^ic^ 
considerable circuit with his army on the land side c&rfchagi- 6 
of the mountain. Though he accelerated his march as J^ er fleet 
much as possible, yet for two days or more he was Magon. 
unavoidably cut off from the fleet, which, under the command 
of Magon, was sailing southward towards Katana. 

Dionysius availed himself of this circumstance to advance 
beyond Katana along the beach stretching northward to meet 
Magon in his approach, and attack him separately The 
Carthaginian fleet was much superior in number, consisting of 
500 sail in all, a portion of which, however, were not strictly 
ships of war, but armed merchantmen—that is, furnished with 
brazen bows for impact against an enemy and rowed with oars. 
But on the other hand, Dionysius had a land force close at hand 
to co-operate with his fleet—an advantage which, in ancient 
naval warfare, counted for much, serving in case of defeat as a 
refuge to the ships, and in case of victory as intercepting or 
abridging the enemy’s means of escape. Magon, alarmed when 
he came in sight of the Grecian land force mustered on the beach, 
and the Grecian fleet rowing up to attack him, was, nevertheless, 
constrained unwillingly to accept the battle Leptmes, ihe 
Syracusan admiral, though ordered by Dionysius to concentrate 
his ships as much as possible in consequence of his inferior 
numbers, attacked with boldness and even with temerity, 
advancing himself with thirty ships greatly before the ^est, and 
being apparently farther out to sea than the enemy. His bravery 
at first appeared successful, destroying or damaging the headmost 
ships of the enemy. But their superior numbers presently 
closed round him, and after a desperate combat, fougbt in the 
closest manner, ship to ship and hand to hand, he was forced to 
sheer off, and to seek escape seaward. His main fleet coming up 
in disorder, and witnessing his defeat, were beaten also, after a 
strenuous contest. All of them fled, either landward or seaward 
as they could, under vigorous pursuit by the Carthaginian vessels ; 
and in the end no less than 100 of the Syracusan ships, with 
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20,000 men, were numbered as taken or destroyed. Many of tbe 
crews, swimming or floating m tbe water on spars, strove to get 
to land to the protection of their comrades. But the Carthagi¬ 
nian small craft, sailing very near to the shore, slew or drowned 
these unfortunate men, even under the eyes of friends ashore, 
who could render no assistance. The neighbouring water 
became strewed both with dead bodies and with fragments of 
broken ships. As victors, the Carthaginians were enabled to 
save many of their own seamen, either on board of damaged 
ships or swimming for their lives. Yet their own loss too was 
severe; and their victory, complete as it proved, was dearly 
purchased. 1 

Though the land force of Dionysius had not been at all 
B.c. 395 — engaged, yet the awful defeat of his fleet induced him 
Amval of ^ lve immediate orders for retreating, first to Katana 
Iraiikon to and afterwards yet farther to Syracuse. As soon as 
oniaffon eet Syracusan army had evacuated the adjoining shore, 
near Katana Magon towed all his prizes to land, and there hauled 
initiation them up on the beach; partly for repair, wherever 
‘Campanians Practicable, partly as visible proofs of tbe magnitude 
of Jfltna. of the triumph, for encouragement to bis own arma¬ 
ment. Stormy weather just then supervening, he was forced to 
haul his own ships ashore also for safety, and remained there for 
several days refreshing the crews. To keep the sea under such 
weather would have been scarcely practicable; so that if 
Dionysius, instead of retreating, had continued to occupy the 
shore with his unimpaired land force, it appears that the 
Carthaginian ships would have been in tbe greatest danger; 
constrained either to face the storm, to run back a considerable 
distance northward, or to make good their landing against a 
formidable enemy, without being able to wait for the arrival of 
Imilkon. 2 The latter, after no very long interval, came up, so 
that the land force and the navy of the Carthaginians were now 
again in co-operation. While allowing his troops some days of 
repose and enjoyment of the victory, he sent envoys to the town 
of iEtna, inviting the Campanian mercenary soldiers to break 

1 Diod6r. xiv. 60. waTds (c. 68), from which we gather a 

2 Diodfir. xiv. ( 10 , 61. Compare the more complete idea of what passed 
speech of TheodOrus at Syracuse after- alter the battle. 
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with Dionysius and join him. Reminding them that their 
countrymen at Entella were living in satisfaction as a dependency 
of Carthage (which they had recently testified hy resisting the 
Syracusan invasion), he promised to them an accession of territory, 
and a share in the spoils of the war, to he wrested from Greeks 
who were enemies of Campanians not less than of Carthaginians. 1 
The Campanians of -Etna would gladly have complied with his 
invitation, and were only restrained from joining him by the 
circumstance that they had given hostages to the despot of 
Syracuse, in whose army also their best soldiers were now serving. 

Meanwhile Dionysius, in marching back to Syracuse, found his 
army grievously discontented. Withdrawn from the b.c. 395- 
scene of action without even using their arms, they ^ 94 * 
looked forward to nothing better than a blockade at retreatsu> 
Syracuse full of hardship and privation. Accordingly discontent 
many of them protested against retreat, conjuring him of his army, 
to lead them again to the scene of action, that they might either 
assail the Carthaginian fleet in the confusion of landing, or join 
battle with the advancing land force under Imilkon. At first, 
Dionysius consented to such change of scheme. But he was 
presently reminded that unless he hastened back to Syracuse, 
Magon with the victorious fleet might sail thither, enter the 
harbour, and possess himself of the city, in the same manner as 
Imilkon had recently succeeded at Mess§n$. Under these appre¬ 
hensions he renewed his original order for retreat, in spite of the 
vehement protest of his Sicilian allies, who were indeed so 
incensed that most of them quitted him at once. 2 

Wliich of the two was the wiser plan we have no sufficient 
means to determine. But the circumstances seem not to have 
been the same as those preceding the capture of h£ess&n§; for 
Magon was not in a condition to move forward at once with the 
fleet, partly from his loss in the recent action, partly from the 
stormy weather; and might perhaps have been intercepted in 
tbe very act of landing, if Dionysius had moved rapidly back to 
the shore. As far as we can judge, it would appear that the 


1 Diod&r. XIV. 61. seal KaOokov fie rStv 
'EA, kiji'atv yivos aTreSeiKwe vokifuov 
Hrrwxov rwv akkoiv eOuatv. 

These manifestations of anti-Hel¬ 
lenic sentiment among the various 


neighbours of the Sicilian Greeks are 
important to notice, though they are 
not often brought before us. 
a Dioddr. xiv. 61. 
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complaints of the army against the hasty retreat of Dionysius 
rested on highly plausible grounds. He nevertheless persisted, 
and reached Syracuse with his army not only much discouraged, 
but greatly diminished by the desertion of allies. He lost no 
time in sending forth envoys to the Italian Greeks and to Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, with ample funds for engaging soldiers, and urgent 
supplications to Sparta as well as to Corinth. 1 Polyxenus, his 
brother-in-law, employed on this mission, discharged his duty 
with such diligence, that he came back in a comparatively short 
space of time, with thirty-two ships of war under the command 
of the Lacedaemonian Pharakidas. 2 

Meanwhile Imilkon, having sufficiently refreshed his troops 
after the naval victory off Katana, moved forward 
towards Syracuse both with the fleet and the land 
force. The entry of his fleet into the Great Harbour 
was ostentatious and imposing ; far above even that of 
the second Athenian armament, when Demosthen6s 
first exhibited its brilliant but short-lived force.® Two 
hundred and eight ships of war first rowed in, mar¬ 
shalled in the best order and adorned with the spoils 
of the captured Syracusan ships. These were followed 
by transports, 500 of them carrying soldiers, and 1000 
others either empty or bringing stores and machines. 
The total number of vessels, we are told, reached 
almost 2000, covering a large portion of the Great 
The numerous land force marched up about the same 
time; Imilkon establishing his headquarters in the temple of 
Zeus Olympius, nearly one English mile and a half from the city. 
He presently drew up his forces in order of battle, and advanced 
nearly to the city walls ; while his ships of war also, being divided 
into two fleets of 100 ships each, showed themselves in face of the 
two interior harbours or docks (on each side of the connecting 
strait between Ortygia and the mainland) wherein the Syracusan 

1 Dioddr. xiv. 61. s Thucyd. vii 42; Plutarch, Nikias, 

8 Diodtr. xiv. 63. c. 21: DiodCr. adii. II. 

Polyaenus (v 8, 2) recounts a * Diod6r. xiv. 62. The text of Dio- 
manceuvre of Ltptmis practised in dbrus is here so perplexed as to require 
bringing hack a Lacedaemonian rein- conjectural alteration, which Rhodo- 
forcement from Sparta to Sicily, on mannus has supplied, yet not so as to 
his voyage along the Tarentine coast, remove all that is obscure. The word 
Perhaps this may be the Lacedaemonian elcrOeoncvcu still remains to be explained 
division intended. or corrected. 
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ships were safely lodged. He thus challenged the Syracusans to 
combat on both elements ; but neither challenge was accepted. 

Having by such defiance further raised the confidence of his own 
troops, he first spread them over the Syracusan territory, and 
allowed them for thirty days to enrich themselves by unlimited 
plunder. Next, he proceeded to establish fortified posts, as essen¬ 
tial to the prosecution of a blockade which he foresaw would be 
tedious. Besides fortifying the temple of the Olympian Zeus, he 
constructed two other forts—one at Cape Plemmyrium (on the 
southern entrance of the harbour, immediately opposite to Ortygia, 
where Nikias had erected a post also), the other on the Great 
Harbour, midway between Plemmyrium and the temple of the 
Olympian Zeus, at the little bay called Daskon. He further 
encircled his whole camp, near the last-mentioned temple, with a 
wall, the materials of which were derived in part from the 
demolition of the numerous tombs around j especially one tomb, 
spacious and magnificent, commemorating Gel on and his wife 
DamaretA In these various fortified posts he was able to store up 
the bread, wine, and other provisions which his transports were 
employed in procuring from Africa and Sardinia, for the con¬ 
tinuous subsistence of so mighty an host. 1 

It would appear as if Imilkon had first hoped to take the city 
by assault; for he pushed up his army as far as the imilkon 
very walls of Achradina (the outer city). He even ^urb^f* 16 
occupied the open suburb of that city, afterwards Achradina 
separately fortified under the name of Neapolis, ijracuse^ 
wherein were situated the temples of Dem§ter and sea * 
Persephone, which he stripped of their rich treasures. 2 But if 
such was his plan he soon abandoned it, and confined himself to 
the slower process of reducing the city by famine. His progress 
in this enterprise, however, was by no means encouraging. We 
must recollect that he was not, like Nikias, master of the centre 

1 6S * which proves the identity of Neapolis 

2 BiodCr. xiv. 63. KareXdpera tie teal with what DiodCrus calls the suourb 
to rr]?^ Axpafitwjs 7rpoaareiov, ical rovs of Achradina. This identity, recog- 
v«<as r« A)frtf]rpos xal K 6pw nized by Serra di Falco, Colonel Leake, 

<rev ' M „ . and other authors, is disputed by 

Cicero (in Verrem, iv. 62, 53) dis- Saverio Cavallari, on grounds which 
unctly mentions the temples of do not appear to me sufficient. 

Dem&ter and Persephone, and the See Colonel Leake, Notes on Syra- 
stafcue of Apollo Temenit&s, as among case, pp 7—10; Cavallari, zur Topo- 
the characteristic features of Neapolis, graphie von Syrakus, p. 20 

8—31 
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of Epipolse, able from thence to stretch his right arm south¬ 
ward to the Great Harbour, and his left arm northward 
to the sea at Trogilus. As far as we are able to make out, 
he never ascended the southern cliff, nor got upon the slope of 
Epipolse; though it seems that at this time there was no line 
of wall along the southern cliff, as Dionysius had recently built 
along the northern. The position of Imilkon was confined to the 
Great Harbour and to the low lands adjoining, southward of the 
cliff of Epipolae ; so that the communications of Syracuse with the 
country around remained partially open on two sides—westward 
through the Euryalus at the upper extremity of Epipolse, and 
northward towards Thapsus and Megara, through the Hexapylon, 
or the principal gate in the new fortification constructed by 
Dionysius along the northern cliff of Epipolse. The full value 
was now felt of that recent fortification, which, protecting 
Syracuse both to the north and west, and guarding the precious 
position of Euryalus, materially impeded the operations of 
Imilkon. The city was thus open, partially at least on two sides, 
to receive supplies by land. And even by sea means were found 
to introduce provisions. Though Imilkon had a fleet so much 
stronger that the Syracusans did not dare to offer pitched battle, 
yet he found it difficult to keep such constant watch as to exclude 
their store-ships, and ensure the arrival of his own. Dionysius 
and LeptinSs went forth themselves from the harbour with armed 
squadrons to accelerate and protect the approach of their supplies; 
while several desultory encounters took place, both of land force 
and of shipping, which proved advantageous to the Syracusans, 
and greatly raised their spirits. 

One naval conflict especially, which occurred while Dionysius 
Naval vic- was absent on his cruise, was of serious moment. A 
byThe^ 6 * 1 corn “ a hip belonging to Imilkon’s fleet being seen 
Syracusan entering the Great Harbour, the Syracusans suddenly 
the absence^ manned five ships of war, mastered it, and hauled it 
of Dionysius, into their own dock. To prevent such capture, the 
Carthaginians from their station fcent out forty ships of war; upon 
which the Syracusans equipped their whole naval force, bore 
down upon the forty with numbers decidedly superior, and 
completely defeated them. They captured the admiral’s ship, 
damaged twenty-four others, and pursued the rest to the naval 
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station ; in front of which they paraded, challenging the enemy 
to battle. 1 As the challenge was not accepted, they returned to 
their own dock, towing in their prizes in triumph. 

This naval victory indicated, and contributed much to occasion, 
that turn in the fortune of the siege which each future Effect of 
day still further accelerated. Its immediate effect was ^ x S2ng y 
to fill the Syracusan public with unbounded exulta- ^ e t ^P ints 
tion. “ Without Dionysius we conquer our enemies ; Syracusans, 
under his command we are beaten ; why submit to slavery under 
him any longer 1 M Such was the burst of indignant sentiment 
which largely pervaded the groups and circles in the city ; 
strengthened by the consciousness that they were now all armed 
and competent to extort freedom—since Dionysius, when the 
besieging enemy actually appeared before the city, had been 
obliged, as the less of two hazards, to produce and re-distribute 
the arms which he had previously taken from them. In the 
midst of this discontent, Dionysius himself returned from his 


cruise. To soothe the prevalent temper, he was forced to convene 
a public assembly; wherein he warmly extolled the recent 
exploit of the Syracusans, and exhorted them to strenuous confi¬ 
dence, promising that he would speedily bring the war to a close. 2 

It is possible that Dionysius, throughout his despotism, may 
have occasionally permitted what were called public Public 


assemblies; but we may be very sure that, if ever con¬ 
vened, they were mere matters of form, and that no 
free discussion or opposition to his will was ever 
tolerated. On the present occasion, he anticipated 
the like passive acquiescence; and after having 
delivered a speech, doubtless much applauded by his 


meeting 
convened by 
Dionysius- 
mutinous 
spirit 

against him 
—vehement 
speech by 
Theod6rus. 


own partisans, he was about to dismiss the assembly, when a 


citizen named Theoddrus unexpectedly rose. He was a Horseman 
or Knight—a person of wealth and station in the city, of high 
character and established reputation for courage. Gathering 
boldness from the time and circumstances, he now stood forward 


to proclaim publicly that hatred of Dionysius, and anxiety for 
freedom, which so many of his fellow-citizens around had been 
heard to utter privately and were well known to feel. 8 


l Dioddr. xiv. 63,64. 
s Dioddr. xiv. 64. 


8 DiodOr. xiv. 64. ov fajv akka roiov- 
roiv X.6ytov <yu/ofuW»', Atoi/tmos Karew- 
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Diodorus in his history gives us a long harangue (whether 
composed by himself or copied from others, we cannot tell) as 
pronounced by Theoddrus. The main topics of it are such as we 
should naturally expect, and are probably, on the whole, genuine. 
It is a full review, and an emphatic denunciation, of the past 
conduct of Dionysius, concluding with an appeal to the Syra¬ 
cusans to emancipate themselves from his dominion. “ Dionysius 
(the speaker contends, in substance) is a worse enemy than the 
Carthaginians, who, if victorious, would be satisfied with a 
regular tribute, leaving us to enjoy our properties and our 
paternal polity. Dionysius has robbed us of both. He has 
pillaged our temples of their sacred deposits. He has slain or 
banished our wealthy citizens, and then seized their properties 
by wholesale, to be transferred to his own satellites. He has 
given the wives of these exiles in marriage to his barbarian 
soldiers. He has liberated our slaves, and taken them into his 
pay, in order to keep their masters in slavery. He has garrisoned 
our own citadel against us, by means of these slaves, together 
with a host of other mercenaries. He has put to death every 
citizen who ventured to raise his voice in defence of the laws 
and constitution. He has abused our confidence—once, unfortu¬ 
nately, carried so far as to nominate him general—by employing 
his powers to subvert our freedom, and rule us according to his 
own selfish rapacity in place of justice. He has further stripped 
us of our arms: these recent necessity has compelled him to 
restore ; and these, if we are men, we shall now employ for the 
recovery of our own freedom. 1 


A evartt, teal ovvayayuv 1/c/cAijcrtav, iirtfyet 
rove ZtiVpcucovcrCovs, /cat ffap«/caA«t Bapptlv, 
iirayyekktiptvoe rax«ue xaraAvcrtti' rov 
irdXeuov. 7j$7j 6* avrov piXXovroe StaXvetv 
«/c/cAtj trtav^ avacrrag ©coSwpo? 6 2vpa- 
Kovcrtof, iv rote imrevcrtv ev$o/ct/xu>v, /cat 
Sokuv etvou irpaKTLKbs, airer6Xpri<re w«pl 
rijeiXevBaplaerotobroie XP^erMr9atX6yote> 

1 DiodCr. adv. 65. oHroe S«^ ra piv 
tepaL oa/AiJcra^ rove 8i ruv ISturuv rrXav- 
rove apa rate ruv /c tKnjpivuv tfru^ate 
*4>t\6fnvoe, robe otteirae /tttatfoSoret ivri 
rrje ruv Setnroruv SovXeC ay. ... 

C. 66. v P ev y*P atcpoiroXte, 8ov\uv 
tirXoie Tvjpovfitwi, tcard tt}? rrdXeue «rrt. 
renlxt<rrojt * to Si ruv pt<rQo$6puv 
irXijBoe irrl SovAetf SvpaKovcriuv 
ifBpotoratn /cat Kparet rrje /roAcws ovk 


iirCartfe ftpafZvtfuv r& SCkoiov, aXXd p6vap- 
Xoe ir\eovt£t(fi Kptvuv rrparretv irayra. 
/cat vvv pkv ol iroXiptot jSpavv pepoe 
ixovart rrje X^pae * Atovbcrtoe 6*, iracrav 
votifjcrae av&erraroy, rote rrjv rvpavvtSa 
<rvvav£ovcriv iSuprijcraro, . . . 

. . . Kat irpoe p«v KapxySovtove 
8bo pax&e ivo-TTurdfievoe, iv waripate 
ijmjrat * irapd Si rote iroXtrate mtrrev 
6tte arra$ trrparriyLav, evBlue ifieiXero 
77fv iXevdtplav * (jrovevuv^ piv robe vrapprj- 
ertav dyovrae vnip ruv vopuv , <f>vya$«vuv 
8i rove rale ovcrtats irpoex.ovra$ * tea i rde 
piv ruv fivyaSov yvvatKae ot/ccrat? /cat 
ptydcrtv avVpuvots ervvotulguv, ruv 8i 
iroXirttctov oirXuv papfSdpove xal £evove 
irotuv teuptove. . . . 

C. 67. ovk atarxvvdpeBa rbv noXiptov 
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“ If the conduct of Dionysius towards Syracuse has been thus 
infamous, it has been no better towards the Sicilian Greeks 
generally. He betrayed Gela and Kamarina, for his own 
purposes, to the Carthaginians. He suffered Mess6n§ to fall into 
their hands without the least help. He reduced to slavery, by gross 
treachery, our Grecian brethren and neighbours of Naxus and 
Katana, transferring the latter to the non-Hellenic Campanians, 
and destroying the former. He might have attacked the Cartha¬ 
ginians immediately after their landing from Africa at Panormus, 
before they had recovered from the fatigue of the voyage. He 
might have fought the recent naval combat near the port of 
Katana, instead of near the beach north of that town: so as to 
ensure to our fleet, if worsted, an easy and sure retreat Had he 
chosen to keep his land force on the spot he might have pre¬ 
vented the victorious Carthaginian fleet from approaching land, 
when the storm came on shortly after the battle; or he might 
have attacked them, if they tried to land, at the greatest advan¬ 
tage. He has conducted the war, altogether, with disgraceful 
incompetence ; not wishing sincerely, indeed, to get rid of them 
as enemies, but preserving the terrors of Carthage, as an indirect 
engine to keep Syracuse in subjection to himself. As long as we 
fought with him, we have been constantly unsuccessful ; now 
that we have come to fight without him, recent experience tells 
us that we can beat the Carthaginians, even with inferior 
numbers. 

“Let us look out for another leader (concluded Tlieoddrus; in 
place of a sacrilegious temple-robber whom the gods have now 
abandoned. If Dionysius will consent to relinquish his dominion, 
let him retire from the city with his property unmolested; if he 
will not, we are here all assembled, we are possessed oi our 
arms, and we have both Italian and Peloponnesian allies by our 
side. The assembly will determine whether it will choose 
leaders from our own citizens, or from our metropolis Corinth, 
or from the Spartans, the presidents of all Greece.” 

Such are the main points of the long harangue ascribed to 
Theud6rus—the first occasion, for many years, on which the 


fyov ™s r)ycndva, *b v r«i #ear4 t^v rr6\tv orra)? fxb fbv rods' tSiV Octav 

tepcL <r<<nt\y)<6Tttji * vaods <rrpa7»iybv exovtw iv ry iroM/ay, 

C. 69. blimp irepov riy<s[x6va gyjnjTJov, Oeop,a\oi}p,ty. , . . 
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voice of free speech had been heard publicly in Syracuse. Among 
the charges advanced against Dionysius, which go to 
excited by impeach his manner oi carrying on the war against 
inthe eech Carthaginians, there are several which we can 
Syracusan neither admit nor reject, from our insufficient know- 
ledge of the facts. But the enormities ascribed to him 
in his dealing with the Syracusans—the fraud, violence, spoliation, 
and bloodshed, whereby he had first acquired, and afterwards 
upheld, his dominion over them—these are assertions of matters 
of fact, which coincide in the mam with the previous narrative 
of Diodorus, and which we have no ground for contesting. 

Hailed by the assembly with great sympathy and acclamation, 
this harangue seriously alarmed Dionysius. In his 
Spartan concluding words, Theodfirus had invoked the protec- 
Pharakidas tion of Corinth as well as of Sparta, against the despot, 
D?onysius whom with such signal courage he had thus ventured 
finally dis- purely to arraign. Corinthians as well as Spar- 
misses the tans were now lending aid in the defence, under the 
and silences command of Pharakidas. That Spartan officer came 
movement 6 f° rwar d to speak next after Theodor us. Among 
various other sentiments of traditional respect to¬ 
wards Sparta, there still prevailed a remnant of the belief that 
she was adverse to despots, as she really had once been, at an 
earhei period of her history. 1 Hence the Syracusans hoped, 
and even expected, that Pharakidas would second the protest of 
Theodorus, and stand forward as champion of freedom to the 
first Grecian city in Sicily. 3 Bitterly indeed were they disap¬ 
pointed. Dionysius had established with Pharakidas relations 
as friendly as those of the Thirty tyrants of Athens with 
Kallibius the Lacedaemonian harmost in the acropolis. 8 Accord¬ 
ingly Pliarakidas in his speech not only discountenanced the 
proposition just made, but declared himself emphatically in 
favour of the despot, intimating that he had been sent to aid 
the Syracusans and Dionysius against the Carthaginians-—not to 

I Thncvd. 1. 18 ; Herodot. v, 92. voy wray t&v <rvpp.&x<av t kclI irape\06uros 

- Diodoh xiv. 70. TO tovroty tow €>eo- «ih rb jSqfta,irawTey irpo<rtS6Kovv apxyjybv 
Sutpov xprjarafxtvov Aoyoiy, oi fiiv Xvpa- itretrBa t t»js eAevfleptay. 

KOuaiOL fMriwpoi Taly iytfwovro, 3 DiodCr. xiv. VO. b Si ra irpbf rbv 

Ka.i 7r^6y roily <Tvp.^tdYovs avifikvnov. rvpavuov !\tav oiK«tW, &C. ; compare 
<frapajci$ov Se row Xa^noaipovCov vavap - Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 8,14. 
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pat down the dominion of Dionysius. To the Syracusans this 
declaration was denial of all hope. They saw plainly that in 
any attempt to emancipate themselves, they would have against 
them not merely the mercenaries of Dionysius, hut also the 
whole force of Sparta, then imperial and omnipotent; repre¬ 
sented on the present occasion by Pharakidas, as it had been in a 
previous year by Aristus. They were condemned to bear their 
chains in silence, not without unavailing curses against Sparta. 
Meanwhile Dionysius, thus powerfully sustained, was enabled to 
ride over the perilous and critical juncture. His mercenaries 
crowded in haste round his person—having probably been sent 
for, as soon as the voice of a free spokesman was heard. 1 And 
he was thus enabled to dismiss an assembly, which had seemed 
for one short instant to threaten the perpetuity of his dominion, 
and to promise emancipation for Syracuse. 

During this interesting and momentous scene, the fate of Syra¬ 
cuse had hung upon the decision of Pharakidas ; for Alliance 0( 
Theodorus, well aware that with a besieging enemy Sparta with 
before tbe gates, the city could not be left without a Suitable to 
supreme authority, had conjured the Spartan com- her general^ 
mander, with his Lacedaemonian and Corinthian time; The 
allies, to take into his own hands the control and ttonot Pa ’ 
organization of the popular force. There can be Syracuse^ 
little doubt that Pharakidas could have done this, if upon Pha- 
he had been so disposed, so as at once to make head rakidas - 
against the Carthaginians without, and to restrain, if not to put 
down, the despotism within. Instead of undertaking the tutelary 
intervention solicited by the people, he threw himself into the 
opposite scale, and strengthened Dionysius more than ever, at the 
moment of his greatest peril The proceeding of Pharakidas was 
doubtless conformable to bis instructions from home, as well as to 
the oppressive and crushing policy which Sparta, in these days of 
her unresisted empire (between the victory of JSgospotami and 
the defeat of Knidus), pursued throughout the Grecian world. 

1 Diod6r. xiv. 70. irapa 5i -njv irpotr- to irporep ov *A pins 6 Aowefiai/xovio? 
5o/ctav yci'o/icvjjy rijs airo#dur<«y, oi (he is called previously Aristugf aciv. 
fiev p.ip06<f>oaoi crvrt'Spapov irpbs rbv 10), avTt\ap.fi<w<>p.4vu>v axircoy ttjs e\cv- 
Ai/ovvcriov, ol 5c Svpcucovcrtot KarawkCL- Qepias, iyevero irpo 3 67 - 779 ^ kcu. totc 4>apa- 
WvTey t$)v rjcrv^Lav tt\ov t iroKKa roiy ta5ay itriorq Toty 6pp.tf.ls rStv 'Xvpa.Kov~ 
SirapnaTaiy Karapw/xevoi. <cai yap trim v. 
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Dionysius was fully sensible of the danger which he had thus 
Dionysius been assisted to escape. Undei the first impression of 
tries to gain alarm, he strove to gain something like popularity, 
pop ai y. ^ conciliatory language and demeanour, by presents 
adroitly distributed, and by invitations to his table. 1 Whatever 
may have been the success of such artifices, the lucky turn which 
the siege was now taking was the most powerful of all aids for 
building up his full power anew. 

It was not the arms of the Syracusans, hut the wrath of 

b.o 395 _ DemetSr and PersephonC, whose temple (in the suburb 

394. ot Achradina) Imilkon had pillaged, that ruined the 

Terrific besieging army before Syracuse. So the piety of the 

among^ife Clt izens interpreted that terrific pestilence which now 
Carthagi- began to rage among the multitude of their enemies 
before™ 7 without. The divine wrath was indeed seconded (as 
Syracuse. the historian informs us 2 * * * * ) by physical causes of no 
ordinary severity. The vast numbers of the host were closely 
packed together ; it was now the beginning of autumn, the most 
unhealthy period of the year; moreover this summer had been 
preternaturally hot, and the low marshy ground near tlie Great 
Harbour, under the chill of morning contrasted with the burning 
sun of noon, was the constant source of fever and pestilence. 
These unseen and irresistible enemies fell with appalling force 
upon the troops of Imilkon; especially upon the Libyans, or 
native Africans, who were found the most susceptible. The 
intense and varied bodily sufferings of this distemper — the 
rapidity with which it spread from man to man—and the 
countless victims which it speedily accumulated—appear to have 
equalled, if not surpassed, the worst days of the pestilence of 
Athens in 429 b.c. Care and attendance upon the sick, or even 
interment of the dead, became impracticable; so that the whole 
camp presented a scene of deplorable agony, aggravated by the 
horrors and stench of 150,000 unburied bodies. 8 The military 
strength of the Carthaginians was completely prostrated by such 


1 Dioddr. xiv. 70. 

2 DiodOr, xiv. 70. SisveireXa/Scro 

kou rfi rod Satpovlov avp.<f>op§ to fwpiA- 

5a? «i? rav to <rvva6poi<r8fjvai, *al rb tjj? 

fipa? tlvcu vpbs t<x? vitrovs ivtpyirarov, 

do. 


8 Diodfir. xiv. 71—76. mvrtttaUtKa 
/xvpiaSa? erretSov Ardfovs Sta rby kotphv 
creawpsujueVovs. 

I give the figure as I find it, without 
pretending to trust it as anything more 
than an indication of a great number. 
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a visitation. Far from being able to make progress in the siege, 
they were not even able to defend themselves against moderate 
energy on the part of the Syracusans, who (like the Peloponne¬ 
sians during the great plague of Athens) were themselves un¬ 
touched by the distemper. 1 

Such was the wretched spectacle of the Carthaginian army, 
clearly visible from the walls of Syracuse. To over- Dionysius 
throw it by a vigorous attack was an enterprise not 
difficult; indeed, so sure, in the opinion of Dionysius, nian camp, 
that in organizing his plan of operation, he made it ^® e ^ Ube ' 
the means of deliberately getting rid of some troops in ^chment 
the city who had become inconvenient to him. ofhis mer- 
Concerting measures for a simultaneous assault upon cenanes * 
the Carthaginian station both by sea and land, he entrusted 
eighty ships of war to Pharakidas and Leptin^s, with orders to 
move at daybreak ; while he himself conducted a body of troops 
out of the city, during the darkness of night; issuing forth by 
Epipolae and Euryalus (as Gylippus bad formerly done when he 
surprised Plemmyrium 2 ), and making a circuit until he came, on 
the other side of the Anapus, to the temple of Kyane ; thus 
getting on the land-side or south-west of the Carthaginian position. 
He first despatched his horsemen, together with a regiment of 
1000 mercenary foot-soldiers, to commence the attack. These 
latter troops had become peculiarly obnoxious to him, having 
several times engaged in revolt and disturbance. Accordingly, 
while h£ now ordered them up to the assault in conjunction with 
the horse, he at the same time gave secret directions to the horse, 
to desert their comrades and take flight. Both his orders were 
obeyed. The onset having been made jointly, in the heat of 
combat) the horsemen fled, leaving their comrades all to be cut to 
pieces by the Carthaginians. 3 We have as yet heard nothing 
about difficulties arising to Dionysius from his mercenary troops, 

1 Thucyd. ii. 54. 2 Thucyd. vii. 22, 28 

When the Roman general Marcellns 5 Dioddr. xiv 72. oCtoi 8 ^ y<rav ot 
■was besieging Syracuse in 212 B.C., a fu<r06<f>opoi rip Aio warty -trapa vavras 
terrific pestilence, generated by causes dAAorpiwraToi, «u 7r\eova/ct$ airoaratTw 
similar to that Of this year, broke out. KaX rapaxas iroiofivre?. ficdrrep 6 fitv 
All parties, Romans, Syracusans, and Atovvmo* rots imrevciv iramyye\Kvs, 
Carthaginians, suffered from it con- orav ifdirTwvrat r5>v rroAepuW, 4>«vy«tv, 
siderably, but the Carthaginians worst k<« tovs nur6o<f>6pQvs *yKo.ra\t.irelv • «v 
of all; they are said to have all perished •trovnardvriov rb irpoorax#*!', ofiroi niv 

{Livy, XXV. 20). airavrzs ccaTe/c07n)<rai/ 
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on whose arms his dominion rested ; and what we are here told 
is enough merely to raise curiosity without satisfying it. These 
men are said to have been mutinous and disaffected—a fact, which 
explains, if it does not extenuate, the gross perfidy of deliberately 
inveigling them to destruction, while he still professed to keep 
them under his command. 


In the actual state of the Carthaginian army, Dionysius could 
Success of a ^ or< ^ ma ^ e them a present of this obnoxious 

Dionysius, division. His own attack, first upon the fort of 
and h by ysea PolichnS, next upon that near the naval station at 
land, Daskon, was conducted with spirit and success. 
StiSy? 0 "While the defenders, thinned and enfeebled by the 


man 

position. 


pestilence, were striving to repel him on the land- 
side, the Syracusan fleet came forth from its docks 


in excellent spirits and order to attack the ships at the station. 
These Carthaginian ships, though afloat and moored, were very 
imperfectly manned. Before the crews could get aboard to put 


them on their defence, the Syracusan triremes and quinqueremes, 
ably rowed and with their brazen beaks well-directed, drove 


against them on the quarter or mid-ships, and broke through the 
line of their timbers. The crash of such impact was heard afar 
off, and the best ships were thus speedily disabled. 1 Following 
up their success, the Syracusans jumped aboard, overpowered the 
crews, or forced them to seek safety as they could in flight. The 
distracted Carthaginians being thus pressed at the same time by 
sea and by land, the soldiers of Dionysius from the land-side 
forced their way through the entrenchment to the shore, where 
forty peutekonters were hauled up, while immediately near 
them were moored both merchantmen and triremes. The 


assailants set fire to the pentekonters; upon which the flames, 
rapidly spreading under a strong wind, communicated presently 
to all the merchantmen and triremes adjacent. Unable to arrest 
this terrific conflagration, the crews were obliged to leap over¬ 
board ; while the vessels, severed from their moorings by the 
burning of tbe cables, drifted against each other under the wind, 
until the naval station at Daskon became one scene of ruin. 9 


1 Diod&t^ xiv '< 2. rravri^ 5e rwv <£o- 
^wrarwt' y*uV'9pavo(A4v<av. ai /xiv etc r&v 
avappijTTO/xcveu XoueiSts k^atcnov 


evroiovyro &C< 

2 DiodOr xiv. 73. 
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Such a volume of flame, though destroying the naval resources- 
of the Carthaginian^ must at the same time have Conflagra 
driven off the assailing Syracusan ships of war, and tion of the 
probably also the assailants by land. But to those 
who contemplated it from the city of Syracuse, —exultation 
across the breadth of the Great Harbour, it presented 
a spectacle grand and stimulating in the highest degree; espe¬ 
cially when the fire was seen towering aloft amidst the masts, 
yards, and sails of the merchantmen. The walls of the city were- 
crowded with spectators, women, children, and aged men, testify¬ 
ing their exultation by loud shouts, and stretching their hands 
to heaven,—as on the memorable day, near twenty years before,, 
when they gained their final victory in the same harbour, over 
the Athenian fleet. Many lads and elders, too much excited to- 
remain stationary, rushed into such small craft as they could 
find, and rowed across the harbour to the scene of action, where 
they rendered much service by preserving part of the cargoes,, 
and towing away some of the enemy’s vessels deserted but not 
yet on fire. The evening of this memorable day left Dionysius* 
and the Syracusans victorious by land as well as by sea; en¬ 
camped near the temple of Olympian Zeus, which had so recently 
been occupied by Imilkon. 1 Though they had succeeded in. 
forcing the defences of the latter both at Policlme and at Daskon r 
and in inflicting upon him a destructive defeat, yet they would 
not aim at occupying his camp, in its infected and deplorable 
condition. 

On two former occasions during the last few years, we have- 
seen the Carthaginian armies decimated by pestilence, Xmilkon 
near Agrigentuin and near Gela, previous to this concludes 
last and worst calamity. Imilkon, copying the weak- treaty 6 with 
ness of Nikias rather than the resolute prudence of J^k” ysilis ' 
Demosthenes, had clung to his insalubrious camp near allowed to 
the Great Harbour, long after all hope of reducing ^Sartha- 
Syracuse had ceased, and while suffering and death to 
the most awful extent were daily accumulating around remaining 
him. But the recent defeat satisfied even him that army * 
his position was no longer tenable. Betreatwas indispensable, 
yet nowise impracticable; with the brave men, Iberians and. 

i DiodCtr. xiv. 74. 
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•others, in his army, and with the Sikels of the interior on his side, 
had he possessed the good qualities as well as the defects of Nikias, 
or been capable of anything like that unconquerable energy 
which ennobled the closing days of the latter. Instead of taking 
the best measures available for a retiring inarch, Imilkon de¬ 
spatched a secret envoy to Dionysius, unknown to the Syracusans 
generally, tendering to him the sum of 300 talents which yet 
remained in the camp, on condition of the fleet and army being 
allowed to sail to Africa unmolested. Dionysius would not 
consent, nor would the Syracusans have confirmed any such con¬ 
sent, to let them all escape; but he engaged to permit the 
•departure of Imilkou himself with the native Carthaginians. The 
sum of 300 talents was accordingly sent across by night to 
Ortygia; and the fourth night ensuing was fixed for the depar¬ 
ture of Imilkon and his Carthaginians, without opposition from 
Dionysius. During that night forty of their ships, filled with 
Carthaginians, put to sea and sailed in silence out of the harbour. 
Their stealthy flight, however, did not altogether escape the 
notice of the Corinthian seamen in Syracuse, who not only 
apprised Dionysius, but also manned some of their own ships and 
started in pursuit. They overtook and destroyed one or two of 
the slowest sailers; hut all the rest, with Imilkon himself, accom¬ 
plished their flight to Carthage. 1 

Dionysius, while he affected to obey the warning of the Conn- 
Destruction thians, with movements intentionally tardy and un- 
remoining availing, applied himself with earnest activity to act 
SuiaST against the forsaken army remaining. During the 

frmy> same night he led out his troops from the city to the 

Sikefsarxd vicinity of theii camp. The flight of Imilkon, 
Iberians. speedily promulgated, had filled the whole army with 
astonishment and consternation. No command, no common 
cause, no bond of union, now remained among the miscellaneous 
host, already prostrated by previous misfortune. The Sikels in 
the army, being near to their own territory and knowing the 
roads, retired at once, before daybreak, and reached their homes. 
Scarcely had they passed, when the Syracusan soldiers occupied 
the roads, and burred the like escape to others. Amidst the 
general dispersion of the abandoned soldiers, some perished in 
1 Diod6r. xiv. 75. 
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vain attempts to force the passes, others threw down tlieir arms 
and solicited mercy. The Iberians alone, maintaining their arms 
and order with unshaken resolution, sent to Dionysius propo¬ 
sitions to transfer to him their service, which he thought proper to 
accept, enrolling them among his mercenaries. All the remaining 
host, principally Libyans, being stripped and plundered by his 
soldiers, became his captives, and were probably sold as slaves. 1 

The heroic efforts of Nikias to open for his army a retreat in 
the face of desperate obstacles had ended m a speedy distress at 
death as prisoner at Syracuse, yet without anything 
worse than the usual fate of prisoners of war. But end of 
the base treason of Imilkon, though he ensured a safe Imlllj:on * 
retreat home by betraying the larger portion of his army, earned 
for him only a short prolongation of life amidst the extreme of 
ignominy and remorse. When he landed at Carthage with the 
fraction of his army preserved, the city was in the deepest distress. 
Countless family losses, inflicted by the pestilence, added a keener 
sting to the unexampled public loss aud humiliation now fully 
made known. Universal mourning prevailed ; all public and 
private business was suspended, all the temples were shut, while 
the authorities and the citizens met Imilkon in sad procession on 
the shore. The defeated commande: strove to disarm their 
wrath by every demonstration ol a broken and prostrate spirit. 
Clothed in the sordid garment of a slave, he acknowledged 
himself as the cause of all the ruin, by his impiety towards the 
gods ; for it was they, and not the Syracusans, who had been his. 
real enemies and conquerors. He visited all the temples, with 
words of atonement and supplication; replied to all the inquiries 
about relatives who had perished under the distemper ; and then 
retiring, blocked up the doors of his house, where he starved 
himself to death. 2 

Yet the season of misfortune to Carthage was not closed by his 
decease. Her dominion over her Libyan subjects was ^ or of 
always harsh and unpopular, rendering them dis- CarflWe— 
posed to rise against her at any moment of calamity. Revolt of 
Her recent disaster in Sicily would have been in itself Objects— 11, 
perhaps sufficient to stimulate them into insurrection, at length 
but its effect was aggravated by their resentment for pu omi ~ 
i Diod&r. xiv. 75. 3 DiodOr. xiv. 76; Justin, xix. 2. 
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the deliberate betrayal of their troops serving under Imilkon, not 
one of whom lived to come back. All the various Libyan subject 
towns had on this matter one common feeling of indignation ; all 
came together in congress, agreed to unite their forces, and formed 
.an army which is said to have reached 120,000 men. They 
established their headquarters at TimSs (Tunis), a town within 
short distance of Carthage itself, and were for a certain time so 
much stronger in the field that the Carthaginians were obliged 
to remain within their walls. For a moment it seemed as if the 
star of this great commercial city was about to set for ever. The 
Carthaginians themselves were in the depth of despondency, 
believing themselves to be under the wrath of the goddesses 
Demet§r and her daughter Persephone, who, not content with 
the terrible revenge already taken in Sicily for the sacrilege com¬ 
mitted by Imilkon, were still pursuing them into Africa. Under 
the extreme religious terror which beset the city, every means 
were tried to appease the offended goddesses. Had it been sup¬ 
posed that the Carthaginian gods had been insulted, expiation 
•would have been offered by the sacrifice of human victims, and 
those, too, the most precious, such as beautiful captives, or children 
of conspicuous citizens. But on this occasion the insult had been 
offered to Grecian gods, and atonement was to be made according 
to the milder ceremonies of Greece. The Carthaginians had never 
yet instituted in their city any worship of DGm6t§r or Perse¬ 
phone ; they now established temples in honour of these god¬ 
desses. appointed several of their most eminent citizens to be 
priests, and consulted the Greeks resident among them as to the 
iorra of worship most suitable to be offered. After having done 
this and cleared their own consciences, they devoted themselves 
to the preparation of ships and men for the purpose of carrying 
on the war. It was soon found that Demct£r, and Persephone 
were not implacable, and that the fortune of Carthalge was return¬ 
ing. The insurgents, though at first irresistible, presently fell into 
discord among themselves about the command. Having no fleet, 
.they became straitened for want of provisions, while Carthage was 
well supplied by sea from Sardinia. From these and similar 
.causes their numerous host gradually melted away, and rescued 
the Carthaginians from alarm at the point where they were 
.always weakest The relations of command and submission 
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between Carthage and her Libyan subjects were established as 
they had previously stood, leaving her to recover slowly from her 
disastrous reverses. 1 

But though the power of Carthage in Africa was thus restored, 
in Sicily it was reduced to the lowest ebb. It was long before 
she could again make head with effect against Dionysius, who 
was left at liberty to push his conquests in another direction, 
against the Italiot Greeks. The remaining operations of his 
reign—successful against the Italiots, unsuccessful against Car¬ 
thage—will come to be recounted in my next succeeding chapter. 

i Dioddr. xiv. 77. 
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